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PEBFACE 


NEAELY  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  published 
the  concluding  volumes  of  a  work,  in  which  I  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  History,  and  to  describe  the  pro- 
gress, of  this  country  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  in  1815  to  the  end  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  carry  the  narrative  further  at 
that  time.  The  events  were  too  recent  to  fall  into  the 
perspective  which  History  requires.  The  chief  actors 
in  the  drama,  moreover,  were  either  still  living,  or  had 
been  removed  only  recently  from  the  stage ;  and  the 
Historian  shrinks  from  analysing  the  character  and 
conduct  of  men,  who  are  still  alive,  or  who  have  only 
lately  passed  away. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  removed  these  difficulties. 
The  men,  who  made  the  chief  mark  on  History  from 
1857  to  1880,  are  no  longer  with  us ;  the  events,  in 
which  they  played  a  part,  are  no  longer  the  heated 
subjects  of  present  controversy.  The  time  has  conse- 
quently arrived  when  it  ought  to  be  as  possible  to  write 
the  History  of  England  from  1857  to  1880  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  to  bring  down  the  narrative  of  that 
History  to  1856  or  1857. 

In  resuming  my  task,  however,  it  seemed  to  me,  for 
many  reasons,  preferable  to  write  a  new  book,  instead 
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of  continuing  an  old  one.  The  annals  of  this  country, 
from  1815  to  the  Crimean  War,  are  interesting  chiefly 
from  a  domestic  standpoint.  They  relate  its  gradual 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  protracted  war,  and  the 
emancipation  of  its  people  and  its  trade  from  the  melan- 
choly legislation  of  previous  generations.  But  the 
annals  of  this  country  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  to  1880  are  of  a  quite  different  character.  Except 
during  one  brief  interval  of  legislative  activity,  no  great 
domestic  reforms,  no  great  organic  changes,  illustrated 
this  period  of  our  history.  But,  if  there  was  little  in 
the  conduct  of  Home  affairs,  to  attract  attention,  tin- 
Foreign  Office  was  abnormally  active.  For  these  were 
the  days  in  which  Italy  gained  her  independence ;  in 
which  Austria  was  extruded  from  Germany  ;  in  which 
the  United  States  commenced  and  concluded  the  great 
struggle  which  has  consolidated  her  territory  and 
increased  her  power ;  in  which  German}-  succeeded  to. 
and  France  descended  from,  the  first  place  among  nati<>n> 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  These  great  events,  which 
have  profoundly  affected  British  interests  and  British 
policy,  force  the  Historian  of  England  to  enlarge  his 
canvas.  The  space,  which  it  became  consequently 
necessary  to  devote  to  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  sug- 
gested a  change  in  the  title  of  this  book  ;  and,  instead  of 
describing  it  as  a  History  of  England,  I  have  called  it 
'  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years.' 

In  carrying  out  the  task — which  has  occupied  the 
bulk  of  my  time  during  the  last  five  years — I  have 
endeavoured  not  merely  to  compose  a  narrative,  which 
anyone  may  read,  but  to  compile  a  work  which  the 
student  may  consult.  I  have  been  consequently  at 
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special  pains,  in  giving  the  facts,  to  cite  the  authorities 
on  which  the  facts  are  stated.  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  be  diverted  from  doing  so  by  the  knowledge, 
which  experience  has  given  me,  that  this  course  facili- 
tates or  even  suggests  one  kind  of  easy  criticism.  For 
the  author,  who  cites  no  authorities,  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  neglected  any  source  of  information.  While 
the  writer,  who  quotes  the  book  or  paper  on  which  his 
narrative  is  based,  is  always  liable  to  the  reproach  that 
he  has  overlooked  some  work  which  does  not  find 
mention  in  his  footnotes. 

In  quoting  the  authorities,  on  which  my  narrative 
is  based,  I  have  followed  some  simple  rules :  (i)  I 
have  uniformly  given  preference  to  the  authority,  to 
which  the  ordinary  student  can  most  easily  obtain 
access  ;  (ii)  when  the  authorities  are  agreed,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  quote  more  than  one  of  them ; 
(iii)  when  the  authorities  differ,  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
the  differences,  or  to  supply  the  machinery  for  testing 
them ;  (iv)  I  have  frequently  given  references  which 
may  enable  the  student  to  follow  up  inquiries  on  matters 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  these  pages ;  (v)  in  deal- 
ing with  the  History  of  England,  or  with  English  policy, 
I  have  based  my  narrative  exclusively  on  original 
authorities.  In  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
— so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  British  policy— I  have 
contented  myself  with  citing  the  best  secondhand 
authorities. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  most  of  the  material, 
which  is  likely  to  be  available  for  British  History  in 
the  period,  with  which  these  two  volumes  are  concerned, 
is  already  accessible.  It  is  not  probable  that  much 
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which  is  wholly  new  remains  unavailable.  The  bio- 
graphy, indeed,  which  throws  fresh  light  on  theTcareer 
of  a  great  statesman  was  only  given  to  the  world  while 
these  volumes  were  passing  through  the  press.  But, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  I  had  access 
to  the  chapters,  with  which  this  book  is  concerned,  at 
a  much  earlier  period  ;  and  I  was  therefore  able,  before 
I  sent  these  pages  to  the  printer,  to  correct  my  narra- 
tive by  the  new  light  which  Mr.  Morley  has  thrown  on 
the  political  history  of  the  time. 

S.  WALPOLE. 
HAKTFIELD  GROVE:  January  1904. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND    IN    1856. 

THE  map  of  Europe,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace   CHAP.  i. 
of  Paris  in  1856,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the      1856. 
same  map   after  the  Treaties  of  Paris  in  1815.     The  Europe  in 

1815  an<* 


•  e>  •  •  • 

boundaries  of  the  great  continental  nations  remained 
practically  unaltered.  Germany  still  included  a  Con- 
federation of  little  States.  Italy  was  still  a  geogra- 
phical expression.  In  the  north-west,  indeed,  Belgium 
had  been  separated  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  the  south-east,  Greece  had  been  rescued  from 
Turkish  oppression  ;  in  the  east,  the  small  Republic  of 
Cracow  had  been  absorbed  by  an  adjacent  Empire. 
But,  in  other  respects,  little  had  been  changed.  Even 
the  frontier  of  Russia,  which  had  been  advanced  in 
1829,  had  been  set  back  in  1856  ;  and  the  map  which 
Pitt  had  desired  should  be  rolled  up  after  Austerlitz 
would  have  rendered  useful  service  if  it  had  been 
unrolled  fifty  years  afterwards. 

If,  however,  the  student  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  The  world 
his  historical  atlas,  and  divert  his  attention  from  the 
map  of  Europe  to  the  map  of  the  world,  he  will  find 
himself  contemplating  change  instead  of  in  the  presence 

VOL.  I.  B 
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CHAP.  I.  of  stability.  In  1815  many  portions  of  the  earth's 
^lasoT  surface  were  still  unknown.  In  the  larger  part  of 
Africa  civilised  man  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
coasts ;  the  shape  of  Australia  was  still  undetermined, 
its  interior  was  unexplored.  Great  districts  of  Northern 
and  Southern  America,  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
were  as  inaccessible  as  the  poles.  In  1856,  on  the 
contrary,  the  blank  spaces  on  the  map  of  1815  were 
becoming  known.  The  shape  of  Australia  was  no 
longer  imperfectly  denned ;  its  interior  was  slowly 
revealing  its  secrets.  The  western  shores  of  the  North 
American  continent  were  explored,  and  in  some  places 
occupied.  The  forests  of  Africa  were  being  gradually 
penetrated.  The  great  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  becoming  accessible.  The  interior  of  Asia  alone 
remained  as  little  known  as  in  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire. 

If  in  1815  vast  tracts  of  the  world's  surface  re- 
mained unknown,  other  tracts,  almost  as  vast,  remained 
the  heritage  of  the  Latin  races.  Much  of  the  rich 
territory  which  the  United  States  now  possess  on  the 
Pacific,  and  the  whole  of  Central  America,  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Spain.  All  that  was  known 
of  South  America,  except  some  comparatively  small 
colonies  on  the  north-east,  was  divided  between  Spain 
The  and  Portugal.  In  1856  all  this  was  changed.  The 

the'Tathi  Latin  races  had  almost  completely  retired  as  govern- 
Ster  1815  m»  Powers  from  tne  American  continent.  The  mighty 
empire  of  Spain — on  which,  as  the  proud  boast  ran, 
the  sun  never  set — was  represented  by  some  islands 
in  the  western  and  eastern  hemispheres:  the  mere 
flotsam  and  jetsam,  if  the  phrase  be  permissible,  of 
a  great  dominion. 

The  retreat  of  Spain  and  Portugal  did  not  result 
in  the  intrusion  of  any  other  European  Power  into 
the  American  continent.  President  Monroe,  with 
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Mr.  Canning's  knowledge,  or  rather  at  his  instigation,1   CHAP.  i. 
was  making  it  plain  that  the  United  States  would  not      1856. 
tolerate  European  intervention   in   the  western  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  remained 
autonomous  republics  ;  the  great  Portuguese  colony  of 
Brazil  an  independent  empire. 

The  dissolution  of  the  great  colonial  empires  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  constituted  the  chief  change  on  the 
world's  surface  which  was  effected  between  1815  and 
1856.  In  the  same  period  another  branch  of  the  Latin 
race  was  advancing  in  Africa.  The  conquest  of  Algeria 
occupied  the  French  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  but  it 
formed  the  most  important  acquisition  which  they  had 
made  since  the  days  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  three  countries  of  the  world,  however,  which,  The  ad- 

„  i  m  ~  -ir>~/*  • -n  ••          vance  of 

from  ISlo  to  18oo,  were  most  rapidly  appropriating  Russia. 
fresh  territory  were  Eussia,  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  acquisitions  of  Eussia  in  Asia 
were,  indeed,  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  made.  The  diplomatists  of  Europe,  busily 
watching  Eussia's  progress  towards  Constantinople,  had 
little  leisure  to  study  her  expansion  in  Asia.  Yet  the 
Eussians  were  slowly  pressing  down  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  acquiring  continually  greater 
predominance  on  the  Caspian.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
very  treaty  which  set  back  their  boundary  in  Europe 
stimulated  their  activity  in  the  steppes  of  Asia  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  one  case  they  were 
already  encamped  on  the  Syr  Daria ;  in  the  other  they 
were  about  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese  the  cession  of 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur. 

'These  conquests,'  wrote  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject,  '  form  the  greatest  continuous  extent  of 
territory  by  Jand  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No 
other  European  power  in  any  age  has,  or  could  have 

1  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  369. 
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CHAP.  i.  had,  such  a  continuous   dominion,  because  no  other 
1856.     European    power    ever   had   the    unknown    barbarian 
The  ex-      world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its  side.' 1     Yet,  in  the 
the  Anglo!  period  in  which  Eussia  was  striding  across  Asia,  two 
Saxon        other  nations,  sprung  from  other  ancestry,  and  akin  to 
one  another,  were  making  still  more  remarkable  pro- 
gress, and  were  destined  to  share  between  them  that 
great  continent  of  North  America,  which  apparently 
will   exert   a   constantly   increasing   influence    on    the 
industry  and  history  of  mankind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  United  States  of  America  were  confined  to  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  thirteen  colonies  which  had 
revolted  from  British  rule.  It  was  only  in  1804  that 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France — to  'whom  it 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain — opened  up  a  prospect  of 
almost  indefinite  expansion  to  the  young  republic : 2  an 
expansion  which  was  accentuated  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  1845  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1S48.3 
It  was  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  Mexican  war 
which  made  the  States  the  rival  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
in  size,  and  which  promise  to  make  them,  in  the  near 
future,  the  rival  of  the  Eussian  Empire  in  population. 
Even,  however,  before  these  great  acquisitions  raised 
the  United  States  to  a  leading  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  predominance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  the  American  continent  was  assured. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the 
mission  or  the  burden  of  this  great  family  to  occupy  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  and  to  bestow  the  blessings 

1  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  cession  of  Florida  and  its  shadowy 

of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  539.  claims  by  Spain  in  1819  (Hist,  of 

'  The  United  States  are  now  a  Enf/land,  vol.  v.  p.  338).  But  I  am 

power  of  the  first  rank,'  said  Mr.  anxious  to  emphasise  the  two  great 

Livingstone  when  the  sale  was  com-  acquisitions  which  raised  the  United 

plateoL  See  Ollivier,  UEmpire  States  from  a  comparatively  small 

Liberal,  vol.  v.  p.  239.  to  a  gigantic  power. 

3  Perhaps  I    ought    to   add    the 
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of  good  government  on  the  inferior  races  of  mankind,  CHAP.  I. 
may  think  that  there  are  few  happier  circumstances  in  1856. 
history  than  that  Columbus  should  have  been  seeking 
the  back  door  of  the  Indies  when  he  knocked  at  the 
front  door  of  America.  For,  had  he  taken  a  more 
northern  course,  and  shortened  by  doing  so  his  memor- 
able voyage,  Cortez  and  Pizarro  might  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps  and  inflicted  the  evils  of  Spanish  rule 
on  the  States  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  thriven 
and  multiplied.  Happily  the  Spaniards,  occupied  in  a 
search  for  gold  in  the  tropics,  left  the  more  temperate 
regions  in  the  north  open  to  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  settlers,  and  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused became  the  head  stone  of  the  corner. 

Much  of  the  vast  territory  which  we  now  know  as  The 
the  United  States  was  in  1856  unexplored  and  unde- 
veloped.  In  the  north-west  the  Missouri  was  still  the 
practical  boundary  of  civilisation.  Chicago,  founded 
only  in  1831,  and  incorporated  only  in  1837,  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  But  the  population  of  the  States 
was,  almost  everywhere,  increasing  with  a  speed  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There 
were  probably  only  4,000,000  people  in  the  States  in 
the  days  of  Washington ; x  there  were  some  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  in  1815  ;  there  were  some  30,000,000  in 
1856.  '  In  the  West,'  said  Everett,  '  what  is  a  wilder- 
ness to-day  is  a  settled  neighbourhood  to-morrow.'  2 
The  words  of  Burke  were  still  true :  '  Your  children 
do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood  than  they 
spread  from  families  to  communities,  and  from  villages 
to  nations.' 3 

Yet,  within  the  bounds  of  this  great  republic,  there 
were  in  1856  two  nations  with .  different  interests,  with 

1  Burke,  in  his   great  speech  in  2  Rhodes,   Hist,    of    the   United 

1775,  estimated  the  population  at  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

2,500,000.     Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  3  Burkes  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 
p.  35. 
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CHAP.  i.  different  ideas,  with  different  tendencies.  In  the  Southern 
1856.  States,  where  a  hot  and  enervating  climate  made  it  dim- 
Slavery,  cult  or  impossible  for  the  white  man  to  labour,  the  soil 
was  tilled,  the  crops  were  gathered,  by  the  forced  labour 
of  negro  slaves.  In  the  Northern  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  more  temperate  conditions  encouraged  the 
white  man  to  settle  and  work,  slave  labour  was,  at  once, 
illegal  and  unpopular.  Though  North  and  South  were 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestry,  the  conscience  of  the 
one  approved  what  the  conscience  of  the  other  con- 
demned. The  North  declared  that  slavery  was  hateful 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  obnoxious  to  the  best  interests" 
of  man.  The  South  replied  that  the  Old  Testament 
showed  that  slavery  was  God's  own  institution,  and 
that  in  the  New  Testament  St.  Paul  himself  gave  up 
Onesimus,  a  fugitive  slave,  to  Philemon.  The  most 
prominent  man  in  the  Southern  States  declared  in  1859 
that  there  was  not  '  probably  an  intelligent  mind 
among  our  own  citizens  who  doubts  either  the  moral  or 
the  legal  right  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery.' : 
Verily  the  consciences  of  the  same  race  may  be  strangely 
affected  by  the  fact  that  they  dwell  either  to  the  north 
or  the  south  of  the  36th  parallel.2 

It  will  be  the  object  of  another  chapter  to  relate 
the  consequences  of  this  radical  difference  of  opinion 
between  North  and  South.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  point  cut  that  the  South  was  already  representing 
the  past,  the  North  the  future,  of  American  history. 
The  North  was  growing  faster  than  the  South,  and,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  power  was  passing  slowly 
but  surely  into  its  hands.  The  immigrants  who 
were  constantly  arriving  from  Europe  in  increasing 
numbers  naturally  preferred  a  home  in  those  Northern 

1  Jefferson  Davis.  See  Rhodes,  which  the  Missouri  Compromise 

Hist,  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  assigned  in  1820  to  freedom  on  one 

P-  372.  side  and  slavery  on  the  other. 

•  Latitude  36°  30'  was  the  limit 
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States  where  white  men  could  work  and  live,  and  where  ^^-J^ 
labour  was  dear,  to  residence  in  the  South,  where  1856. 
tropical  heat  interfered  with  white  labour,  and  where 
slavery  reduced  the  wage  rate  to  a  low  level.  The 
immigrant  brought  to  the  North  the  intelligence  which 
the  white  man  everywhere  displays,  and  which  is 
quickened  by  the  necessities  arising  from  new  con- 
ditions. The  negro  gave  wealth  to  the  slave-owning 
South,  but  he  conferred  no  other  benefit  upon  it. 
While  industry  and  invention  were  endowing  the  North 
with  the  reaper,  the  sewing  machine,  and  other  labour- 
saving  appliances,  the  South  invented  nothing,  changed 
nothing.  Its  whole  energies  were  concentrated  on 
producing  as  much  cotton  and  as  much  tobacco  as 
could  be  extorted  from  the  labour  of  a  negro  slave. 

Separated  from  Europe  by  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  The  isoia- 
the  thoughts,  the  habits,  the  growth  of  the  American  states. 
people  were  only  imperfectly  understood  by  European 
statesmen.  Steam,  indeed,  had  already  bridged  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  comparatively  small  vessels  which 
crossed  the  ocean  had  neither  the  speed  nor  the  comfort 
to  attract  any  large  number  of  passengers.1  More 
rapid  means  of  communication  there  were  none.  The 
first  abortive  attempt  to  lay  an  electric  cable  under 
the  Atlantic  had  not  been  made  in  1856,  and  the  two 
great  English-speaking  countries,  therefore,  had  not 
been  brought  into  that  close  touch  and  communication 
which,  forty  years  later  on,  was  to  do  so  much  to 
cement  their  friendship. 

1  From  1850  a  keen  competition  vessel  sailed    from  Liverpool   and 

took  place  between  the  Cunard  and  was  never  heard  of.   These  accidents 

the  Collins  lines  of  steamers.     The  were    attributed    to   the  excessive 

Collins  line  was  supported  by  large  speed  at  which    the    vessels    were 

subsidies  from  Congress,  and  in  1854  driven,  and  Congress  withdrew  the 

one  of  its  vessels  reached  New  York  subsidy.       Rhodes,    Hist,    of    the 

in  nine  days  and  seventeen  hours  United   States,   vol.  iii.   pp.    9-12. 

after  she  had  left  Liverpool.   A  few  Thenceforward  for  many  years  the 

months  afterwards  another  vessel  of  trans-oceanic    traffic    remained    in 

the  same  line  was  sunk  in  a  collision,  British  hands, 
and  two  years  later   still  a  third 
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CHAP.  i.  The  distance  which  separated  the  United  States 
1856.  from  England  was  in  one  sense  an  advantage  to  the 
States.  Secure  from  invasion,  and  with  little  interest 
in  European  politics,  the  Government  had  no  occasion 
to  maintain  the  costly  armaments  which  were  consuming 
the  industries  of  other  nations.  If  1860  may  be  taken 
as  a  convenient  year  for  comparison,1  the  29,000,000 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  raised  a  revenue  of 
70,000,000^. ;  the  30,000,000  people  of  the  United 
States  were  content  with  a  revenue  of  less  than 
12,000,000/.  The  wars  of  previous  generations  had 
saddled  the  older  country  with  a  debt  of  800,000,000/. 
The  younger  people  had  a  debt  of  only  14,000,000/. 
The  trade  of  the  older  country  was  naturally  greater 
than  that  of  a  younger  people  scattered  over  a  vast 
dominion.  But,  in  one  important  respect,  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  was  the  rival  of  our  own.  Her  mer- 
cantile marine  competed  with  the  sailors  of  England 
in  every  port.  The  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries  had 
in  their  hands  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and,  though  the  balance  still  inclined  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain,  the  scales  were  nearly  even.2 

With  the  other  English-speaking  country  we  must 
tarry  a  little  longer  in  these  introductory  remarks. 
The  British  Empire  in  1815  comprised  all  the  rudiments 
of  its  future  growth.  It  had  vast  possessions  in  all 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  area,  its  colonies  in 


The  ex- 
pansion 
of  Great 
Britain. 


1  Convenient  because    it    imme- 
diately precedes  the  great  American 
Civil  War. 

2  American    writers    now,    and 
American      statesmen      in      1860, 
claimed      that      their     mercantile 
marine    was     already   larger    than 
that  of  Great  Britain.     And,  if  the 
tonnage  on  the   great  lakes  is   in- 
cluded, the  claim  is  justified.     For 
in  1860,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
had      an     estimated     tonnage     of 
4,660,000  tons,  the  United   States 


marine  had  a  tonnage  of  5,350,000 
tons.  It  seems,  however,  hardly 
reasonable  to  include  the  tonnage 
of  the  great  lakes  in  the  comparison. 
It  is  due  to  America,  however,  to 
recollect  that  she  had  the  fastest 
ocean-going  steamer  afloat,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  fastest  yacht  afloat, 
the  America.  At  least,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  America  still  main- 
tained the  superiority  which  she 
had  established  in  1851. 
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North  America  and  Australia  far  exceeded  all  others.  CHAP.  i. 
But  even  statesmen  and  statisticians  did  not  recognise  1856. 
the  extent  and  resources  of  the  territories  which  were, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  people.  In 
a  parliamentary  return,  published  in  1863,  the  whole 
area  of  the  British  colonies  is  placed  at  only  3,356,000 
square  miles  ;  their  whole  white  population  at  a  little 
more  than  5,000,000  people.  Canada,  whose  area 
is  now  computed  at  almost  exactly  the  mileage  which 
in  1863  was  assigned  to  the  whole  colonial  empire  of 
Britain,  is  credited  in  the  return  with  only  512,000 
square  miles  of  territory ;  and  Australasia,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  contained  nearly 
5,000,000  inhabitants,  in  1863  did  not  support 
1,250,000  white  people.1 

In  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  vast  wealth  which  lay  undeveloped  in  North- 
western America  and  Australasia  was  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  Even  so  lately  as  1858  the  British 
public  was  assured  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  con- 
sisted of  primitive  rock,  alternating  with  deep  swamps, 
which,  as  the  rock  was  too  hard  to  decompose, 
seemed  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility.2  This  was 
the  language  which  could  be  applied  to  a  territory 
which  some  forty  years  later  was  regarded  as  the  future 
granary  of  the  world.  The  vast  possessions  in  Northern 
America,  the  equally  great  inheritance  of  Australasia, 
were  waste  and  unoccupied  territories  which  it  was  the 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1863,  vol.  xxxviii.  in  1851    at  3,834,000  square  miles, 
p.    1.     The   small  area   of  Canada  The  article  is  republished  in  Greg's 
was   partly   accounted  for  by  the  Essays    on     Political    and     Social 
fact  that   the  vast   regions   of  the  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were   not  2  See  Times  of  the  22nd  of  July, 
included  in  the  dominions   of  the  1858,  and  cf.  a  speech  of  Lord  Pal- 
Queen.     Mr.  Greg,  in  an  article  in  merston's  in  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii. 
the   Edinburgh    Iteview,    computed  p.  1277. 
the    area    of    the   British    colonies 
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CHAP.  i.  work  of  later  generations  to  occupy  and  cultivate.  In 
1856.  Australia,  before  1856,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  given 
an  impulse  to  immigration.  In  Canada  the  population 
had  already  risen  in  that  year  to  some  two  millions  and  a 
half.  But  its  people  only  multiplied  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  than  that  with  which  statesmen  were  familiar  in 
the  Old  World,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  advance 
by  the  rapid  strides  which,  in  the  United  States,  had 
exceeded  all  recorded  experience.  The  warmer  climate 
of  the  States  offered  greater  attractions  to  the  emigrant 
than  the  colder  climate  of  the  colony.  The  open 
harbours  of  the  States  afforded  greater  facilities  to  the 
merchant  than  the  ice-bound  approaches  of  Canada. 
The  sunny  South  will  always,  in  the  first  instance, 
beat  the  sluggish  North  in  the  struggle  for  power 
and  wealth.  But  the  hardships  which  the  North  en- 
dures may,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations, 
infuse  qualities  into  her  offspring  which  the  children 
of  the  South  may  not  inherit.  For  it  is  not  in  the 
cradle  of  ease  but  in  the  struggle  with  difficulty  that 
the  dominating  races  of  mankind  are  nurtured.  It  is 
not  by  merely  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  Nature  offers,  but  by  triumphing  over  the 
obstacles  which  she  presents,  that  nations,  like  men, 
rise  to  fame  and  fortune. 

These  reflections,  however,  would  have  occurred  to 
no  one  in  1856.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  States,  the 
slower  growth  of  Canada,  apparently  pointed  to  other 
issues,  and  people  speculated  on  the  possible  absorption 
of  the  colony  in  the  republic.  This  result  seemed  the 
more  probable  because  in  matters  of  trade  the  two 
countries  were  arriving  at  an  understanding,  and  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  between  them  had  been  concluded 
in  1854.  It  seemed  natural  to  infer  that  commercial 
agreement  might  ultimately  pave  the  way  for  political 
union,  and  that  the  two  great  English-speaking  com- 
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munities  of  the  western  hemisphere  might   be   drawn  CHAP.  i. 
into  closer  relations  with  each  other.  1856. 

If  the  work  of  Britain  in  America  and  Australia  had 
been  to  occupy  and  replenish  the  waste  places  on  the 
world's  surface,  the  British  had  been  engaged  in  another 
struggle  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  Africa  the  boundaries 
of  their  dominion  had  been  gradually  pushed  forward, 
and  the  territory  under  British  rule  had  been  practically 
doubled.  In  Asia  still  greater  changes  had  occurred. 
Lord  Hastings  had  added  to  the  Company's  dominions 
territories  in  Central  and  Northern  India  as  large  as 
those  over  which  Warren  Hastings  had  ruled.1  During 
the  period  of  his  governorship,  moreover,  the  whole  of 
Ceylon  was  made  a  British  colony,  and  the  British  hold 
on  the  East  was  further  strengthened  by  the  occupation 
of  Singapore.  Lord  Amherst  gave  us  the  Tenasserim 
coast  and  an  entrance  to  Burma ;  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Scindh ;  Lord  Dalhousie,  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Berar, 
Nagpore,  and  Lower  Burma.  These  successive  additions 
to  the  East  India  Company's  dominions  placed  practically 
the  whole  of  India  under  British  rule.  The  independent 
states  which  still  remained  existed  only  on  the  sufferance 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  a  broad  but  sufficiently  accurate  generalisation, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  map  of  the  world  from  1815  to  1856  had 
been  (1st)  the  retreat  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
(2nd)  the  advance  of  Eussia,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  The  in- 
the  continuous  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  roused 
any  general  enthusiasm  among  British  people  or  British 
statesmen.  The  responsibilities  of  rule  were  much  proved 
clearer  than  its  advantages.  British  statesmen  had  nfenaia 
not  forgotten  the  disastrous  events  which  had  deprived  °Pmion- 
us  of  our  original  American  colonies,  and  led  to  the 

1  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  123. 
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formation  of  the  United  States.  The  youngest  member 
of  the  Cabinet  was  old  enough  to  remember  that 
Canada,  twenty  years  before,  had  been  on  the  brink  of 
rebellion,  and  probably  held  the  current  opinion  that 
the  growth  of  the  colony  would  lead  either  to  its  in- 
dependence or  to  its  absorption  in  the  neighbouring 
republic.  Our  rule,  both  at  the  Cape  and  in  New 
Zealand,  was  chiefly  associated  with  a  series  of  trouble- 
some wars,  which  brought  little  credit  to  our  arms,  and 
imposed  many  burdens  on  the  taxpayer,  while  in  1857 
a  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  army  was  about  to  impose  a 
new  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to 
threaten  the  permanence  of  British  rule  in  India.  In 
these  circumstances  a  general  impression  was  created 
that  the  circumference  of  the  Empire  was  too  large  for 
its  centre,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  abstain  from  adding 
to  our  responsibilities  than  to  go  on  increasing  them. 
Such  opinions  were  not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the  colleague  of 
Lord  Chatham,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Imperialists, 
if  a  nineteenth-century  phrase  may  be  applied  to  an 
eighteenth-century  statesman.  Yet  the  Duke  wrote  : 

'  I  cannot  bring  myself  fairly  to  rejoice  when  I  hear 
the  account  of  a  splendid  victory  [in  India]  gained 
over  some  country  power,  which  probably  might  have 
become  by  good  management  an  ally,  because  it  brings 
to  my  thoughts  all  the  evils  which,  I  conceive,  India  has 
brought  to  this  country.' 1 

Twenty  years  before  the  Duke  recorded  this  opinion  - 
Parliament  itself  had  formally  declared  that  the  present 
schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India 
are  '  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and 
policy  of  the  nation/  3  A  few  years  later  Arthur  Young, 

1  \i\&o^s  Duke  of  Grafton^.  169.          3  24  Geo.  III.  cap.  25;  Hist,  of 
'*  The  Duke's  Autobiography  was      England,  vol.  vi.  p.  74. 
completed  in  1805. 
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whose  judgment  was  usually  as  acute  as  his  observa-  CHAP.  i. 
tion  was  penetrating-,  declared  that  '  all  transmarine  or  1856. 
distant  dominions  are  sources  of  weakness,  and  that  to 
renounce  them  would  be  wisdom.' x  Fifty-seven  years 
after  the  Act  of  1784,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,2  perhaps  the 
most  sagacious  minister  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
regarded  the  connection  with  Canada  in  much  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  viewed 
the  conquest  of  India.  In  the  peroration  to  a  great 
speech  on  colonial  policy,  which  he  made  in  1850,  Lord 
John  Eussell  distinctly  contemplated  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  colonies  would  claim  and  the 
mother  country  would  concede  their  independence.3 
Mr.  Disraeli,  writing  in  1852,  told  Lord  Malmesbury 
that  '  these  wretched  colonies  will  all  be  independent 
in  a  few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks.' 4 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  declared  that  he  should  see  a 
dissolution  of  the  bond  between  the  mother  country  and 
Canada  with  the  greatest  pleasure.5  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
whose  reputation  as  a  poet  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  he  was  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  wrote  :  'As  to  the  American  pro- 
vinces, I  have  long  held,  and  have  often  expressed,  the 
opinion  that  they  are  a  sort  of  damnosa  hereditas.'1 6 

1  Travels  in  France,  2nd  edition,  dially  support  those  measures  which, 
p.  262.  we  consider  necessary  for  their  good 

2  'Let  us  keep  Nova  Scotia  and  government  and  for  the  maintenance 
New  Brunswick,  for  their  geographi-  of  a  safe  connection  with  them,  let 
cal  position  makes  their  sea  coast  us  have  a  friendly  separation  while 
of  great   importance  to  us.       But  there  is  yet  time.'    Peel's  Memoirs, 
the  connection   with  the   Canadas,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

against  their  will,  nay,  without  the  3  Hansard,  vol.  cviii.  p.  567  ;  and 

cordial  co-operation  of  the  predomi-  cf.   Lord   Elgin's    criticism   of    the 

nant  party  in   Canada,    is   a  very  peroration    in    Waldron's    Life    of 

onerous  one.     If  the  people  are  not  Lord  Elgin,  pp.  115-120. 

cordially  with  us,  why  should  we  4  Autobiography  of  an  JE^-Minis- 

contract  the  tremendous  obligation  ter,  p.  260. 

of    having  to    defend,    on  a  point          '•'  Brande's     Lord      Beaconsfield, 

of  honour,    their   territory   against  p.  329. 

American  aggression  ?     If  they  are          6  Sir  H.  Taylor's  Autobiography, 

not  with  us,  or  if  they  will  not  cor-  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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CHAP.  i.  Even  the  late  Lord  Grey,  who  understood  the  colonies 
1856.  much  more  thoroughly  than  most  English  statesmen, 
thought  that  few  persons  would  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  far  better  if  British  territory  in  South 
Africa  had  been  confined  to  Cape  Town  and  to  Simon's 
Bay.1  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
that  he  was  almost  alone  among  British  statesmen  in 
recognising  the  advantages  of  Australia  and  Canada, 
and  in  predicting  that  if  they  were  endowed  with 
autonomy  they  would  become  important  constituents 
in  a  united  empire,  was  opposed  to  all  territorial 
expansion  in  Africa,  and  even  doubted  the  advantage 
of  retaining  the  Cape.2  A  younger  statesman,  who*  in 
later  years  was  to  become  Prime  Minister,  said  in 
Parliament  that  '  it  might  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
it  had  been  wise  originally  to  colonise  [the  Cape  and 
New  Zealand],  and  whether,  looking  back  on  all  the 
results,  we  had  been  repaid  for  the  great  cost  and 
anxiety  which  they  had  entailed.' 3  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  government  of  dependencies, 
summed  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
empire  in  words  4  which  deprived  Imperial  rule  of  even 
the  barren  attribute  of  glory.  In  1864,  Parliament 
itself,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  voluntarily 
surrendered  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.5  In  1850 

1  Lord    Grey's    Colonial   Policy,  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  its 
vol.  ii.  p.  248.  political  condition,  such  a  possession 

2  Life  of   Sir    W.    Molesworth,  cannot  justly    be   called   glorious.' 
ch.  xiv.,  and  cf.  p.  311  seq.  Government  of  Dependencies,  p.  233. 

3  Lord  R.  Cecil  in  House  of  Com-  Sir  G.  Lewis  said  in  Parliament,  in 
mons,  Hansard,  vol.  clxi.  p.  1414.  1862.  'I,  for  one,  can  only  say  that 

4  '  If     a     country    possesses     a  I  look  forward  without   apprehen- 
dependency  from  which   it  derives  sion — and,  I  may  add.  without  re- 
no   public   revenue,   no  military  or  gret — to   the    time    when    Canada 
naval  strength,  no  commercial  ad-  might  become  an  independent  state.' 
vantages,   or   facilities  for   emigra-  Hansard,  vol.  clxviii.  p.  860. 

tion,   which  it  would   not  equally  •"'  The  Ionian  Islands  were  placed 

enjoy  though  the  dependency  were  '  under   the   exclusive    protectorate 

independent ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  of  Great  Britain  '  in  1815,  and  for 

dependency  suffers  the  evils  which  forty-eight  years  were  administered 

(as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  are  the  by  a  succession  of  English  governors. 
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the  Privy  Council,  in  reluctantly  sanctioning  the  CHAP.  i. 
annexation  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty,  declared  ^1856^ 
that  'we  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the  subject 


Their  rule  conferred  some  material 
benefits  on  the  people,  but  did  not 
reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  British 
government.  Greek  in  origin  and 
language,  they  desired  union  with 
Greece  ;  and,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
their  desire  increased  in  intensity. 
Early  in  1849  an  outbreak  in 
Cephalouia  was  suppressed  with 
perhaps  unnecessary  severity  by 
Sir  Henry  Ward ;  and,  in  1857, 
Sir  John  Young,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Henry,  frankly  avowed  that 
England  was  in  a  false  position,  and 
that,  retaining  Corfu  and  Paxo,  she 
should  surrender  the  other  islands 
to  Greece.  The  publication  of  this 
despatch  created  a  fresh  ferment. 
It  not  only  encouraged  the  phil- 
hellenic party  in  the  islands,  but  it 
drove  the  people  of  Corfu  and  Paxo 
angrily  to  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption that  they  desired  incor- 
poration with  Great  Britain.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  E. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  succeeding  for  a 
few  months  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
entrusted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a 
mission  to  the  islands.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  the  connection  of  the 
islands  with  this  country.  He  found 
that  he  was  received  by  the  people 
as  the  cultivated  exponent  of  that 
very  philhellenism  which  was  agi- 
tating the  islands.  His  mission,  so 
far  from  fulfilling  its  real  object, 
only  increased  the  desire  for  incor- 
poration in  Greece.  The  islanders 
rejected  the  reforms  he  offered,  and 
set  themselves  again  to  demand  the 
union  which  he  refused.  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  who,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
return  to  England,  was  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  islands, 
found  it  necessary  to  prorogue  the 
Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1861,  declared  that 
England  could  not  abandon  her 
protectorate  without  the  consent  of 


Europe,  and  that  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  crime  against  the  safety 
of  Europe  if  England  were  to  do  so. 
Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  1 688. 

The  end,  however,  was  coming 
very  near.  In  1862,  the  year  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  King  Otho 
(of  Bavaria)  was  forced  to  abdicate 
the  Greek  throne;  a  desire  was 
everywhere  expressed  in  Greece 
that  Prince  Alfred,  the  Queen's 
second  son,  should  be  chosen  as  his 
successor,  and  that  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  the  choice  to 
carry  out  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
islands  with  Greece.  The  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  was  ultimately 
refused.  But  Lord  Russell,  at  the 
end  of  1862,  told  our  Minister  at 
Athens  that  if  Greece  succeeded  in 
maintaining  constitutional  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  refrained  from 
aggression  abroad,  her  Majesty 
would  consent  to  a  union  of  the 
islands  with  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
on  the  Greeks  ultimately  selecting 
Prince  William  of  Denmark  as  their 
sovereign,  the  transfer  was  actually 
made.  It  was  formally  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1863. 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxii.  p.  1491.  But 
debates  had  already  occurred  on  the 
subject  (see  ibid.,  vol.  clxxi.  p.  1719), 
and  were  resumed  in  the  following 
year  (vide  e.g.  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  344). 
The  cession  was  carried  out  with 
the  consent  of  the  powers  who  had 
signed  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  with 
the  formal  assent  of  the  islanders 
themselves.  See  also  Parl.  Papers, 
1863,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  141.  The  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  cession  is 
reprinted  in  State  Papers,  vol.  liv. 
p.  34  seq. ;  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of 
November,  1863,  in  ibid.,  vol.  liii. 
p.  19.  There  is  an  admirable  chapter 
in  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission.  See 
book  iv.  ch.  x. ;  and  cf.  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  privately  printed  Diplo- 
matic Recollections,  pp.  155-233. 
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CHAP.  i.  without  submitting  for  your  Majesty's  consideration 
^~l85eT  our  opinion  that  very  serious  dangers  are  inseparable 
from  the  recent,  and  still  more  from  any  future, 
extension  of  your  Majesty's  possessions  in  Southern 
Africa.  .  .  .  Unless  some  decisive  method  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  further  advances  in  the  same  direction,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  growth  of 
these  unprofitable  acquisitions.  ...  In  humbly  advising 
that  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty  should  be  added  to 
the  dominions  of  your  Majesty's  Crown,  we  think  our- 
selves bound  therefore  to  qualify  that  recommendation 
by  the  further  advice  that  all  officers  who  represent,  or 
who  may  hereafter  represent,  your  Majesty  in  Southern 
Africa,  should  be  interdicted,  in  terms  as  explicit  as 
can  be  employed,  and  under  sanctions  as  grave  as 
can  be  devised,  from  making  any  addition,  whether 
permanent  or  provisional,  of  any  territory  however 
small  to  the  existing  dominions  of  your  Majesty  in  the 
African  continent,  and  from  doing  any  act,  or  using 
any  language,  conveying,  or  which  could  reasonably  be 
construed  to  convey,  any  promise  or  pledge  of  that 
nature.' l  In  1862  the  Government  formally  declined 
to  entertain  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  which  had  been  made  to  it  in  1859  ; 2  while 
finally,  in  1865,  a  strong  committee  of  the  House  of 
.  Commons  reported  that  all  further  extension  of 
territory  (in  West  Africa)  was  inexpedient,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  ultimately  to  withdraw  from  the  whole 
country  except  probabty  Sierra  Leone,  adding  that  the 
policy  of  non-extension  admitted  of  no  exception  as 
regards  new  settlements.3  These  views  were  shared  by 

1  The  minute  of  the  Privy  Adderley  (Lord  Norton)  its  chair- 
Council  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  man,  comprised  among  its  members 
Sir  H.  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  note.  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 

3  The  sovereignty  was  assumed  Harrington,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 

in  1874.  tescue,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald, 

3  Parl.  Papers,  1865,  vol.  v.  p.  1.  Sir  F.  Baring,  "Mr.  Buxton,  Mr. 

The  Committee,  which  made  Mr.  William  Forster,  and  Sir  William 
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men  of  thought  and  men  of  action  on  the  Continent.  CHAP.  i. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  Voltaire  con-  185G. 
sidered  that  the  loss  of  Canada  by  France  was  no  real 
loss.  Canada,  so  he  argued,  had  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  she  had  returned.  If  a  tenth  of  the  wealth  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  colony  had  been  employed 
in  fertilising  the  uncultivated  lands  of  France,  the  profit 
would  have  been  much  greater.1  In  the  nineteenth 
century  Prince  Bismarck  came  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
'  I  do  not  want,'  so  he  said  in  1870,  '  any  colonies  at 
all.  Their  only  use  is  to  provide  sinecures.  That  is 
all  England  gets  out  of  her  colonies,  and  Spain 
too.' 2  The  views  of  Voltaire  and  Prince  Bismarck 
were  shared  by  less  prominent  persons.  So  lately  as 


Gregory.  It  specifically  recom- 
mended that  Macarthy  Island  on 
the  Gambia  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Government  of  all  the 
Settlements  should  be  centralised  in 
Sierra  Leone.  In  accordance  with 
these  recommendations,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  speaking  as  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1866,  said  that  orders  had  been 
given  for  the  abandonment  of  Ma- 
carthy  Island ;  that  the  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Lower  Settlements, 
and  had  received  instructions  for 
the  reduction  of  the  establishment  at 
Lagos.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxi.  p.  195. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ma- 
carthy Island,  whose  abandonment 
was  thus  officially  ordered,  still  re- 
mains an  integral  part  of  our  terri- 
tory on  the  Gambia ;  and  that  Lagos, 
which  had  been  occupied  only  in 
1861,  and  whose  establishment  was 
selected  for  reduction  in  1866,  has 
now  a  separate  governor,  a  separate 
revenue,  and  a  separate  expenditure. 
In  the  text  I  have  purposely 
quoted  only  responsible  statesmen. 
Men  out  of  office  wrote  and  spoke 
even  more  strongly.  Mr.  Cobden, 
for  instance,  said  in  1857,  '  I  never 
could  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  the 
reform  of  our  Indian  Government, 
for  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 

VOL.  I. 


was  possible  to  rule  that  vast  empire 
with  advantage  to  its  people  or 
ourselves.  I  now  regard  the  task 
as  utterly  hopeless.'  Morley's 
Cobden,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  So  different 
a  man  as  Mr.  Greville,  writing 
about  the  same  time,  said,  '  I  have 
long  expected  that  the  day  would 
come  when  we  should  find  reason 
for  regretting  our  expansive  policy 
[in  India].'  And  again,  '  I  always 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  our 
excesses  [in  China],  that  we  should 
be  induced  or  compelled  into  further 
extensions  of  our  empire  in  the  Far 
East.'  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  i. 
pp.  114,  117.  For  some  further 
dicta  of  the  same  kind,  see  Im- 
perium  et  Libertas,  by  B.  Holland, 
pp.  Ill,  112. 

1  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  vol.   iv. 
p.  330. 

2  Busch's      Bismarck,      vol.     i. 
p.  552.     Bentham  had  formed  pre- 
cisely the    same   opinion.     He  re- 
garded   colonies     as     an     '  aimless 
burden,'     and     he     exhorted     the 
French  to  emancipate  them.    In  the 
same   spirit,   he    protested    against 
Pitt's  policy  of  appropriating  useless 
and  expensive   colonies   instead   of 
driving 'at  the  heart  of  the  monster.' 
See    Leslie    Stephen,    The  English 
Utilitarians,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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CHAP.  I.  '1867,  when  the  guarantee  of  the  Canadian  Eailway 
18567^  was  proposed  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Cave,  the  member  for 
Barnstaple,  remarked  that,  instead  of  giving  3,000,000 
sterling  with  a  view  of  separating  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  more  sensible  and  more 
patriotic  to  give  10,000,000  in  order  to  unite  them.' 
Thirty  years  later  such  a  remark  would  have  been 
denounced  as  treachery:  in  1867  it  did  not  elicit  a 
single  protest.1 

It  is  fair  to  add  that,  even  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  a  few  Englishmen  had  already  formed  a  differ- 
ent opinion  of  the  value  of  British  colonies.  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  dilating 
on  the  importance  of  autonomous  colonies ;  and,  in  his 
famous  Canadian  Eeport,  to  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
said  to  have  supplied  the  thought  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller 
the  style,  Lord  Durham  had  applied  the  principles 
which  Sir  W.  Molesworth  had  already  advanced  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  even  Sir  W.  Molesworth 
confined  these  views  to  the  great  autonomous  colonies 
in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  was  as  much  opposed  as 
Lord  Grey  to  expansion  in  Africa.  It  was  the  misfor- 
tune, too,  of  the  country  that  three  of  these  men — the 
pioneers  of  colonial  autonomy — should  have  been  pre- 
maturely cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  Lord  Durham 
died  in  1840  ;  Mr.  Charles  BuUer  in  1848  ;  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  in  1856 ;  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  alone  ap- 
proached the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  1862 ; 
and,  though  in  one  sense  their  work  was  done,  or  the 
foundations  of  it  well  and  truly  laid,  no  one  remained 
to  carry  it  on  with  the  same  energy  on  the  same  lines. 

The  few  Englishmen,  moreover,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  public  accounts  could  not  help  observing  that, 
whatever  advantages  the  colonies  might  confer,  it  was 

1  Morley's    Miscellanies,    vol.    iii.    p.    293.      Mr.  Cave's   speech   is   in 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvi.  p.  748. 
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certain   that   they   threw   the   disadvantage  of  heavy   CHAP.  i. 
expenditure  on  the  mother  country.      In   the   return     1856. 
which    has    already   been   quoted,  the    total    Imperial  The 

••  i       •         •         i          T  i  reasons 

expenditure  on  the  colonies  is  placed  at  more  than  for  this 
3,500,000^.,  or  at  II.  for  every  square  mile  of  territory, 
Much  of  this  expenditure  was,  no  doubt,  incurred  in 
places  like  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  where  garrisons  were 
maintained.  But  Canada  cost  430,000^.,  Australia 
270,000/.,  the  Cape  500,000/.  In  the  'sixties  expendi- 
ture of  this  kind  was  not  regarded  with  the  compla- 
cency with  which  it  was  met  thirty  years  afterwards.1 
In  1867,  indeed,  Mr.  Lowe — repeating  in  the  House 
evidence  wnich  he  had  previously  given  in  a  Select 
Committee — said,  '  In  the  time  of  the  American  Eevo- 
lution  the  colonies  separated  from  England  because  she 
insisted  oh  taxing  them.  What  I  apprehend  as  likely 
to  happen  now  is,  that  England  will  separate  from  her 
colonies  because  they  insist  on  taxing  her.'  2 

The  doubts  which  in  consequence  had  arisen  on  the 
advantages,  and  even  on  the  permanence  of  empire, 
were  partly  due  to  the  altered  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Under  the  old  com- 
mercial system  the  colonies  had  been  treated  as  the 
appanage  of  the  mother  country,  and  had  been  forced 
to  buy  what  they  wanted  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But,  under  the  new  system  of  free  trade, 
the  colonies  were  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  in  any  con- 
venient market.3  A  theory,  indeed,  had  already  been 
originated  which  later  on  was  to  find  expression  in  the 
aphorism,  i  Trade  follows  the  flag  ; '  and  the  utility  of 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1863, vol.  xxxviii.  whole  cost    of  the   colony  to  the 

p.  1.     Mr.  Adderley  (Lord  Norton)  mother      country     at     1,500,OOOZ. 

said   in   Parliament   that,   in   New  Hansard,  vol.  clxv.  pp.  1442-3. 
Zealand  alone,  this  country  main-          2  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvi.  p.  762. 
tained  an  army  of  7,000  men ;  the  3  I  have  discussed  this  point  in 

cost  of  this  force  (at  1001.  a  man)  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  327  seq. 

could    not     have    been    less    than  See    also    Lewis's    Government    of 

700,000/.,  and  a  public  man  in  New  Dependencies,  pp.  214-224. 
Zealand     actually     estimated     the 

€  2 
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CHAP.  i.  British  colonies  was  in  some  places  defended  on  this. 

"78567"  ground.  But  the  aphorism  is  precisely  one  of  those 
telling  phrases  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  coin,  but 
whose  truth  it  is  not  very  easy  to  prove ;  and  in  1856 
its  accuracy  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  any 
competent  authority.1 

In  1856,  too,  the  ordinary  Englishman  was  not  so- 
satisfied,  as  his  successor  became  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  the  British  race  had  a  special  capa- 
city for  the  government  of  dependencies.  His  rule  in 
India  seemed  chiefly  associated  with  wars  which  he  did 
not  approve,  and  with  mutiny  which  was  straining  the 
lesources  of  the  Empire.  Canada  was  connected  in  his 
mind  with  discontent  and  rebellion.  The  Cape  and  New 
Zealand  recalled  to  his  recollection  a  series  of  trouble- 
some and  provoking  wars  with  native  races.  "  The  ex- 
pedient of  autonomous  institutions  in  Australia  was 
still  on  its  trial ;  and  the  gift  of  freedom  to  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  had  not  succeeded  in  converting  any 
one  of  these  islands  into  a  Utopia.  And  the  English- 
man who  honestly  examines  the  state  of  British  depen- 
dencies at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century 
may,  perhaps,  have  reason  to  think  that  a  preceding- 
generation  had  more  cause  than  he  is  now  ready  to 
acknowledge  for  its  hesitation  and  its  doubts.  Where- 
ever,  indeed,  England  has  been  able  to  give  autonomous 
institutions  to  men  of  European  extraction,  her  sway  has 
been  attended  with  results  which,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  both  beneficent  and  advantageous.  It  is  impossible, 
again,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  her  rule  in  India 
has  conferred  almost  unmixed  benefits  on  the  teeming- 
millions  of  that  great  peninsula.  Where,  again,  her 
flag  has  been  raised  on  those  points  of  the  world's  sur- 

1  See  Mr.  Lucas's  observations  in  cannot    do     better    than     consult 

Appendix  iii.  to  Lewis's  Government  Merivale,  Colonisation  and  Colonies, 

of  Dependencies.      For    the   whole  Lectures  vii.  and  viii. 
subject  of  colonial  trade  the  reader 
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face,  like  Hong  Kong,  Colombo,  or  Singapore,  which  CHAP.  i. 
have  become  the  centres  of  a  concentrated  trade,  or  1856. 
indispensable  links  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  wealth  which  has  followed  the  enterprise  of  her 
merchants  has  brought  a  large  measure  of  prosperity. 
But  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Froude's  works  or  Miss 
Kingsley's  reflections — those  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies  to-day,  or  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  forty  years  ago — may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  doubting  whether  the  ordinary  Crown 
colony  is  much  better  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office 
than  the  French  colony  is  governed  by  France.1 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  reader  of  such  books  as  these 
may  be  puzzled  to  discover  why  the  same  rule  which 
has  secured  such  beneficent  results  in  the  East  Indies 
should  have  been  attended  with  so  many  failures  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  the  ruling  capacity  of  the  British  race  should 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  India  Office  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  that  none  of  it  should  have  been  available  for 
the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing  Street.  And  possibly 
the  true  explanation  may  be"  found  in  the  fact  that 
India  is  large,  and  that  the  West  Indies  are  relatively 
small.  The  size  of  India  has  attracted  to  its  shores  a 
Civil  Service  which  has  made  India  the  home  of  its 
working  life.  The  man  who  goes  to  India  in  his  youth 
to  take  up  the  work  of  administration,  and  who  continues 
there  till  age  necessitates  his  retirement,  is  identified 
with  the  land  in  which  the  most  important  period  of 
his  life  is  passed.  His  career  is  in  India ;  his  prospects 
of  promotion  are  in  India ;  he  has  no  hope  or  ambition 

1  In  a  very  interesting  report  by  in  force  in  the  British  and  French 

Mr.  Austin  on  colonial  administra-  West   Indies.      The   value    of  the 

tion,  which  has  just  (1903)   been  report  to  an  English  reader  is  that 

published  by  the  Government  of  the  it  represents  the   conclusions  of  a 

United  States,  the  author  (p.  2617  neutral  writer. 
*ey.)  carefully  examines  the  systems 
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CHAP.  i.  outside  India ;  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
1856.  ter,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  around 
him ;  and,  if  he  is  a  good  man,  his  whole  energies  are 
The  de-  directed  to  promoting  their  welfare.  The  handful  of 
colonial  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  selected  for  the 
higher  posts  of  government  in  our  Crown  colonies,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  appointments,  can  hardly  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  people  with  whom  they  live. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of 
government  in  a  dependency  would  probably  share  the 
author's  view  that  a  period  of  five  years — usually  the 
extreme  limit  for  which  a  governor  holds  office — is  too 
short  a  time  to  enable  a  man  to  ascertain  what  is  wanted 
and  to  carry  out  his  conclusions.  But,  even  in  those 
five  years,  the  governor  of  a  Crown  colony  is  necessarily 
thinking  not  only  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is. 
living,  but  of  the  promotion  that  is  before  him.  He 
cannot,  like  the  Indian  official,  throw  his  whole  heart 
into  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  to-day,  but  from 
which  he  will  certainly  be  removed  to-morrow.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  feel,  as  the  best  Indian  officials 
have  shown  that  they  have  felt,  that  the  touching  words 
of  Euth  are  applicable  to  him  also :  '  Thy  people  are 
my  people.' 

It  is  fair,  too,  to  recollect  that  in  the  early  days  of 
colonial  government  many  things  were  done  which  it 
is  impossible  to  excuse.  The  whole  of  the  mineral 
rights  in  Cape  Breton  were  given  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Vast  tracts  of  territory  in  Canada  were  reserved  for  the 
Church.  Even  so  lately  as  1849  the  whole  soil  of 
Vancouver's  Island  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.1  Perhaps,  however,  the  history  of  Prince 

1  Fortunately,    in    making    this  the  Crown.      Under  the   Company 

grant,  the  Government  reserved  the  the   island  had  made   no  progress, 

right  of  resumption  (Hansard,  vol.  See    the     Duke    of    Newcastle    in. 

cli.  p.  1097),  and,  as  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  Hansard,  vol.  clxxii.  p.  48. 
the  proprietorship  was  resumed  by 
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Edward  Island  affords  a  more  instructive  example  of  CHAP.  i. 
the  methods  in  which  in  the  old  days  this  country  dealt  1856. 
with  its  colonies.  In  1767  1  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  island— 1,340,000  out  of  1,500,000  acres- 
was  disposed  of  in  a  public  lottery  in  London  in  sixty- 
seven  lots  of  20,000  acres  each.  It  was  made  a  con- 
dition that  each  of  the  fortunate  persons  who  acquired 
these  lots  should  introduce  one  settler,  and  that  they 
should  pay  a  quit  rent,  varying  from  2s.  to  6s.,  for  each 
100  acres.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  to  see  that 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Settlers  were  not  in- 
troduced ;  the  Government  at  first  tacitly,  and  ulti- 
mately in  express  words,  acquiesced  in  their  non-intro- 
duction ;  the  claim  for  quit  rent  was  not  enforced ; 
its  arrears  were  remitted  and  its  amount  reduced. 
Thus  almost  the  whole  soil  of  the  colony  was  alienated 
to  proprietors  who  were  chiefly  absentees,  and  who  from 
the  nature  of  their  tenure  were  necessarily  placed  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  bona-fide  settlers.  The 
history  of  the  island  became  the  record  of  one  long 
quarrel  between  the  proprietary  thus  imposed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  upon  the  colony  and  the  popula- 
tion who  were  their  tenants  ;  and  this  quarrel  was  ag- 
gravated when  representative  institutions  were  granted 
to  the  island  in  1851.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  thenceforward  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  absentee  landlords.  In  1855  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  local  government 
sent  home  two  Acts,  one  imposing  a  rate  or  duty  on 
the  rent  rolls  of  the  proprietors  for  military  expenses, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  education,  the  other 
giving  compensation  to  tenants  for  improvements.  The 
Imperial  Government  thought  these  Acts  so  bad  in  prin- 
ciple, and  so  defective  in  machinery,  that  it  took  the 

1  Prince   Edward  Island  was  finally  acquired  by  this  country  in  1763 
at  the  peace  of  Paris. 
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CHAP.  i.  unusual  course  of  disallowing  them  both,  and  of  inti- 
1850.  mating  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  its  intention  to 
'  resist  all  measures  of  a  similar  character  which  were 
aimed  at  the  spoliation  of  the  proprietors.'  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  which  arrived  at  this  decision  felt  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  postpone  all  remedy,  and  suggested 
that  '  an  amicable  settlement  might  be  effected  by  the 
lands  being  bought  up.'  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  the  colony,  and  in  April  1856  the  colonial  legis- 
lature agreed  in  proposing  a  loan  of  100,OOOZ.  to  buy 
up  the  lands,  and  asked  the  Imperial  Government  to 
assist  them  by  guaranteeing  the  loan.  The  Colonial 
Office  assented  to  this  course  ;  and  in  1858  Lord 
Stanley,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  State,  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  authorise  him  to  carry  out  an 
arrangement  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  his  pre- 
decessor.1 The  legislative  mill,  however,  occasionally 
grinds  only  slowly;  and  it  was  not  till  1875  that  the 
remedy  which  had  been  proposed  nearly  twenty  years 
before  was  finally  adopted. 

When  such  things  were  possible  in  colonial  admi- 
nistration, it  was  certainly  open  to  reasonable  men 
to  doubt  whether  the  possession  of  colonies  by  the 
mother  country  either  brought  advantage  to  the  colo- 
nies or  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the 
doubts  which  were  felt  on  the  subject  were  perhaps  the 

British       more  intense  because  the  men  who  governed  England 

statesmen     *iocr>  f  i  11  i  i    • 

in  1856.  m  looo  were  ior  the  most  part  old,  and,  steeped  in 
the  opinions  and  traditions  of  a  previous  age,  were 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  new  forces  which  were 
slowly  building  up  the  British  Empire.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  who  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  John  Eussell, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Derby,  the  only  other  men 
alive  who  had  filled  the  first  place  in  any  Ministry,  had 

1  I  have  given  this  story  almost      related  it  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  words  in  which  Lord"  Stanley       Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  399. 
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all  been  born  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  of  CHAP.  i. 
them  had  commenced  their  parliamentary  career  before  1856. 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  three  of  them  had  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  which  had  carried  the  first  Reform  Act ;  all  of 
them  must  have  vividly  remembered  the  incidents  of 
the  great  struggle  which  had  closed  in  1815  ;  tradition 
and  habit  had  concentrated  their  gaze  on  Europe  and 
the  East ;  and  they  hardly  turned  their  eyes  to  that 
great  and  undeveloped  West,  where  a  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominion,  in  M.  de  Tocqueville's  striking  phrase, 
was  growing  up  unnoticed  ; 1  and  with  its  growth  was 
shifting  the  balance  of  the  world.  Years  before, 
indeed,  a  contemporary  of  their  own,  with  a  half 
glimpse  at  the  real  truth,  had  made  the  somewhat 
egotistical  boast  that  he  had  called  the  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  But 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  New  World 
which  Mr.  Canning  thought  he  had  called  into  exist- 
ence had  redressed  no  balance  which  was  worth  re- 
dressing. With  his  eyes,  like  those  of  Columbus,  intent 
on  the  tropics,  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  empire, 
Mr.  Canning,  like  the  great  navigator,  had  neglected  the 
vigorous  republic  in  the  northern  continent.  Neither 
he  nor  his  successors  realised  that  it  was  the  growth 
of  Anglo-Saxon  power  in  the  north,  and  not  the 
destruction  of  Latin  rule  in  the  south,  which  was 
ultimately  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  the  statesmen  of  1856,  nurtured  in  the 
traditions  of  a  previous  generation,  paid  too  much  heed 
to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  gave  too  little  attention 
to  the  forces  which  were  to  control  the  future,  they 
might  be  excused  for  failing  to  foresee  the  causes  which 
would  ultimately  bring  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  into  closer  alliance.  For  in  the  eighty  years 
which  preceded  1856  the  relations  between  the  mother 

1  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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CHAP.  I.  country  and  her  former  colonies  had  been  frequently 

^18567"  strained;  and  in  1856  an  unfortunate  quarrel,  arising 

out  of  the  Crimean  War,1  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of 

our    Minister    from   Washington,    and   had   produced 

1  During  the  Crimean  War  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 

Government   decided    on    enlisting  (p.  40),  and  the  case  against  it  by 

the  services  of  a  Foreign  Region,  Sir  F.   Thesiger  (p.  54).     For   the 

and  they  opened  an  office  at  Hali-  general  apprehensions  of  war  which 
Nova  Scotia,   where    they 


fax  in 

offered  considerable  attractions  for 
recruits.  They  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  induce  English, 
Scotch,  and  German  settlers  in  the 
States  to  proceed  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  enlist.  There  was  no  question 
that  persons,  so  enlisted  in  United 
States  territory,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  muni- 
cipal law.  But  the  British  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  concluded  that, 
as  the  enlistment  was  not  completed 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  recruits 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  letter  of  the  law 
would  not  be  broken.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  who  was  our  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, strove,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  steer  a  straight  course  in  a  very 
difficult  voyage.  But  some  of  his 
agents  were  not  animated  by  similar 
scruples,  and  issued  proclamations 
to  the  unemployed,  and  did  other 
things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
justify.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment ultimately  prosecuted  Hertz, 
one  of  these  agents  (who  was  after- 
wards admitted  by  our  Attorney- 
General  to  be  a  man  of  no  charac- 
ter), and  Hertz,  on  his  conviction, 
made  a  confession  which  directly 
implicated  Mr.  Crampton.  Upon 
the  strength  of  the  verdict  and 
the  confession,  the  United  States 
Government  sent  Mr.  Crampton  his 
passports.  The  British  Ministry, 
happily,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  retaliate,  and  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States,  re- 
mained in  this  country.  State  Papers, 
vol.  xlvii.  pp.  358  seq. ;  and  Rhodes's 
Hist,  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  186-188.  There  is  a  debate  on 
the  subject  in  Hansard  (vol.  cxliii. 
pp.  14,  120),  where  the  British  case 
is  very  temperately  stated  by  the 


these  unfortunate  events  excited  see, 
inter  alia,  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  48,  49.  Oddly  enough,  the 
feeling  in  America  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  an  American,  who 
was  stated  to  have  been  an  attach§ 
to  the  American  Embassy,  was 
turned  back  from  her  Majesty's 
Levee  because  he  insisted  on  his 
right  to  pass  the  Queen  in  a  frock 
coat  and  black  neckcloth.  '  For 
anything  I  know/  wrote  Lord 
Campbell,  '  this  may  be  construed 
into  a  casus  belli.'  Life  of  Campbell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345.  It  is  pleasant  for  an 
Englishman  to  acknowledge  that 
the  strained  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  ultimately  made 
easier  by  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. One  of  our  ships,  the  Reso- 
lute, sent  to  the  Arctic  regions  in 
1852  to  ascertain  if  any  traces  could 
be  discovered  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition,  was  abandoned  by  her 
captain  and  crew,  and  later  in  the 
year  picked  up  as  a  derelict  by 
Captain  Boddington,  the  commander 
of  an  American  whaler.  Our  Ad- 
miralty waived  any  claim  on  the 
vessel,  and  placed  her  at  Captain 
Boddington's  disposal.  By  a  unani- 
mous vote,  however,  Congress  de- 
cided on  purchasing  the  vessel  from 
Captain  Boddington,  on  refitting  her, 
and  on  presenting  her  to  the  Queen. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  the 
Resolute  arrived  at  Spithead,  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Hartstein,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  the 
Queen,  with  her  usual  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  went  on  board  the  vessel 
herself  and  formally  received  it.  The 
facts  will  be  found  clearly  stated  in 
Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  p.  1948.  Cf.  Par  I. 
Papers,  1857-58,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  23-32. 
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serious  apprehensions  of  warfare  between  the  two  great   CHAP.  i. 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     With  this  quarrel      1856. 
before    them,    and   the   recollection    of    previous   dif- 
ferences with  difficulty  healed,  British  statesmen  might 
be   forgiven   for   failing   to   perceive    that   a  common 
ancestry    and   a   common   language    would  ultimately 
draw  two  great  kindred  races  together,  and  that  the 
United  States  was  a  country  whose  friendship  would 
ultimately  be   prized  in  England   beyond  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

If,    however,    British    statesmen    and    the    British 


i-in-ftf'ii  •  •  i     failure  to 

people  in  18oo  tailed  to  appreciate  at  its  true  worth  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  great  colonial  empire,  or  the  rapid 
expansion  of  a  greater  English-speaking  republic,  they 
were  equally  blind  to  the  new  forces  which  were 
slowly  growing  up  in  Europe.  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  remained  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  causes  which  were  drawing  the  German  people 
together,  and  was  equally  uninformed  of  the  circum- 
stances which  were  making  the  Prussian  army  the  most 
efficient  military  machine  in  the  world.1  Prussia, 

1  In  the    closing  days   of    1864  valeureuse  resistance  qu'ils  avaient 

Lord  Palmerston   wrote    to    Lord  rencontr6e   dans   la  campagne   im- 

John  Russell  :   '  The  Prussians  are  provise"e    de  1859,   proclamaient  la 

brave  and  make  good  soldiers  ;  but  superiority  incontestable  des  armees 

all  military  men  who  have  seen  the  autrichiennes     sur     1'armee     prus- 

Prussian  army  at  its  annual  reviews  sienne,   laquelle,  disaient-ils,  man- 

of  late  years  have  unequivocally  de-  quaient     de     consistance.'       And 

clared  their  opinion  that  the  French  again  :  '  Le  general  Devaux,  un  de 

would  walk  over  it,  and  get  without  nos    officiers    superieurs     les    plus 

difficulty  to  Berlin,  so  old-fashioned  renomm£s    pour    la   suret6   de    ses 

is  it  in  organisation  and  formation  appreciations,    etait    revenu    d'une 

and  manoeuvre.'  Life  of  Lord  John  mission    en  Allemagne,  convaincu 

Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note.     This  que  1'armee  prussienne  serait  battu 

amazing  opinion,  it  should  be  recol-  haut    la   main   par  1'armee    autri- 

lected,  was   expressed   only  thirty  chienne.'      Rothan,    La    Politique 

months  before   Sadowa.     In  Lord  Fran^aise  en  1866,  pp.  59,  60,  note. 

Palmerston's  excuse  it  may  be  stated  Mr.  Herbert   Paul   has    lately   re- 

that   the  French,  who  were  much  minded  us  that  two  such  different 

more  deeply  interested,  were  equally  men    as    Lord    Cowley    and     Mr. 

blind    to    the   truth.      M.    Rothan  Matthew   Arnold  were   under  the 

says:    'L'Empereur  s'inclinait   de-  same   delusion.    Life   of  Matthew 

vaut  1'opinion  de  ses  gene"raux  les  Arnold,  pp.  57,  58.     The  same  view 

plus  experiment  es,  qui,  frappes  de  la  will    be    found    expressed    by    M. 
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CHAP.  I.  in  his  judgment,  was  a  quantite  negligeable\  and  its 
1856.  troops  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  trained 
battalions  of  Austria,  or  the  vast  military  array  of 
France.  No  doubt  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  who 
was  old  enough  to  recollect  what  France  had  done 
under  the  First  Napoleon  to  estimate  accurately  her 
The  posi-  position  under  the  Third.  She  still  retained  the 
France.  immense  advantage  which  her  situation,  her  resources, 
and  the  thrift  and  spirit  of  her  people  conferred  upon 
her.  Her  Emperor  was  supposed  to  have  550,000 
armed  soldiers  at  his  disposal ; 1  and  in  1856  such  a 
force  seemed  large  enough  to  carry  out  the  projects 
of  the  highest  ambition.  Her  ruler,  in  alliance  with 
this  country,  had  just  brought  the  Crimean  War  to  a 
successful  conclusion  ;  and — whatever  other  lessons 
might  be  drawn  from  the  struggle — it  was  certain  that 
Eussia  was,  for  the  moment,  exhausted  by  serious  losses 
in  men  and  treasure.  Every  Englishman  who  went  to 
the  Continent,  moreover — and  the  invention  of  steam 
and  the  development  of  railways  were  multiplying  the 
opportunities  for  travel — returned  impressed  with  the 
many  proofs  which  came  before  him  of  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  the  French  people.  At  every  town  in 
which  he  stayed,  in  almost  every  village  through  which 
he  passed,  something  was  being  done  for  its  embellish- 
ment or  its  convenience,2  by  the  erection  of  some  new 

Guizot    in    Senior's    Conversations,  Marmora,  Un  pen  plus  de  Lumiere, 

But,  of  course,  in  1866  M.  Guizot  pp.  31,  38. 

had  no  special  means  of  informa-  l  See,  inter  alia,  a  paper  on  the 

tion.       The     ignorance,     both      in  '  Second  French   Empire '  in  Vitz- 

France  and   England,   of  the    real  thum,  St.  Petersburg  and  London, 

truth  is  the  more  amazing  because  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

military    men    in    other    countries  2  In  1863  Napoleon  asked  for  a 

had    a     much    clearer    perception.  credit  of  1,000,000/.  to  be  expended 

General  La  Marmora,  as  far  back  on  rural  roads,  declaring,  in  a  letter 

as     1861,     recognised    'la    grande  to  his  Minister,  that  the  improvement 

valeur      intrinsique      de      1'armee  of  rural   was  of  more   importance 

Prussienne,'    and   in  1864  affirmed  than   the  reconstruction   of    urban 

its    superiority     in    '  beaucoup     de  France.     De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du 

choses  '    to    that    of   France.      La  Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 
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church,  by  the  repair  of  some  old  building,  or  by  the  CHAP.  i. 
promotion  of  some  other  work  for  the  use  or  amuse-  1850. 
ment  of  its  people.  Paris,  in  particular,  was  being 
rapidly  converted  into  a  city  of  palaces ;  and  the 
Londoner  who  went  to  Paris,  and  who  saw  new 
boulevards,  new  public  buildings,  new  opera  houses, 
in  process  of  formation  and  erection,  and  who  returned 
home  to  his  own  dingy  streets,  which  had  practically 
been  unimproved  for  more  than  forty  years,  indulged 
in  the  common  reflection  that  some  things  were  done 
better  in  France  than  in  England,  and  concluded  that 
the  French  were  a  great,  wealthy,  and  advancing 
people. 

It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  examine  the 
growth  and  power  of  nations  with  an  attention  which 
ordinary  travellers  are  not  expected  to  bestow;  and 
perhaps,  if  British  statesmen  in  1856  had  been  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  traditions  in  which  they  had 
been  trained,  or  of  the  recollections  of  their  youth, 
they  might  have  formed  very  different  conclusions,  and 
adopted  a  very  different  policy  from  that  which  was 
pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  ;  for 
anyone  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  below  the 
surface  of  the  stream  might  possibly,  even  in  1856, 
have  found  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  France 
was  holding  her  own  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  was  one  tiling  in  which  France  was   being  The  slow 

,1 

steadily  overtaken  by  other  nations  in  the  race  for  supe-  ^0^,r 
riority.     She  was  not  multiplying  her  numbers  in  the  Pe°Ple- 
same  ratio  as  the  Germans,  the  Eussians,  and  the  English. 
It  is  a  broad  but  sufficiently  accurate  generalisation  to 
say  that,  from  1815  to  1856,  France  added  20  per  cent, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  50  per  cent,  to  the  number 
of  its  people.    And  this  difference  was  the  more  striking 
because,  while  in  the  interval  the  United  Kingdom  had 
sent  out  its  surplus  millions  to  spread  her  blood,  her 
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CHAP.  i.  language,  her  ideas  in  the  western  and  southern  hemi- 

^       t       ^  o      f 

1856.  spheres,  France  had  despatched  few  emigrants  from  her 
shores,  and  had  imported  men  and  women  of  alien  races 
to  do  the  work  which  the  failure  of  her  own  children 
has  left  to  other  hands  to  do.  The  slower  growth  of 
the  French  people  was  no  new  fact  in  history.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  had 
three  inhabitants  for  every  one  inhabitant  in  Great 
Britain  ; l  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  she  had 
two  people  alive  for  every  person  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  United  Kingdom  had  outstripped  her  in  the  race, 
and  had  the  larger  population  of  the  two  countries. 

If  the  growth  of  population  was  steadily  increasing 
the  relative  weight  of  the  United  Kingdom  compared 
with  the  weight  of  France,  France  was  also  being 
slowly  deprived  of  another  advantage.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  enjoyed  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  crushing  debt  which  was 
paralysing  the  efforts  of  her  rival.  It  could  not  be 
said  of  her,  as  it  was  said  of  England,  that  she  was 
bound  over  in  800,000,000/.  to  keep  the  peace.  When 
she  entered  the  Crimean  War  her  debt  was  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  our  own.  The  cost  of  the  war 
to  France  closely  corresponded  with  its  cost  to  Great 
Britain.  But  while  in  this  country  the  chief  part  of 
the  cost  was  paid  out  of  taxation,  in  France  nearly  the 
whole  cost  was  paid  out  of  borrowed  money.2  At  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War,  indeed,  the  debt  of  Great 


The  in- 
crease 
of  the 
French 
debt. 


1  Voltaire  has  noticed  in  the 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 
that '  L'Angleterre,  proprement  dite, 
n'est  que  le  tiers  de  la  France  et 
qu'elle  n'avait  pas  la  moitie  tant 
d'argent  monnayeV 

1  It  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate 
how  far  the  Crimean  War  was  paid 
for  hy  borrowing,  and  how  far  out 
of  revenue.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his 


Budget  speech  of  1857,  said  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  three  years 
of  war  had  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  three  preced- 
ing years  of  peace  by  rather  more 
than  76,000,000/.,  and  he  gave  this 
sum  as  the  cost  of  the  war.  He 
further  went  on  to  show  that  the 
revenue  of  the  three  years  of  war 
had  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the 
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Britain  was  still  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  debt  CHAP.  i. 
of  France  ;  but  the  disproportion  was  rapidly  diminish-  1856. 
ing.  During  the  ten  years  which  preceded  1870 — 
years  which,  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  were 
years  of  peace  for  France — the  debt  of  France  rose 
from  386,000,OOOZ.  to  515,000,000/.  During  the  same 
ten  years  the  debt  of  this  country  decreased  from 
S08,000,000/.  to  798,000,000^.  The  great  catastrophe 
of  1870  turned  in  a  moment  a  balance  which  was  being 
slowly  shifted ;  but  it  was  already  obvious  that,  if  the 
financial  policy  of  the  two  countries  remained  un- 
changed, and  both  of  them  remained  at  peace,  the  debt 
of  France,  instead  of  being  smaller,  would  be  ultimately 
larger  than  our  own. 

There  was  a  third  respect  in  which  Great  Britain  The 
was   slowly   obtaining  an   advantage   over   her   rival,  of  France. 
Much  as  her  statesmen  disliked  the  policy  of  expansion, 
there  was  very  little  doubt  that  the  vast  possessions  of 
this    country   were  not   imposing   any   strain   on   her 
finances   which  she  was   unable  to  bear.      Her  great 
dependency  in  India  had  always  paid  its  way,  and  her 
autonomous   possessions   in   America  and   Australasia 
promised  to  be,  and  ultimately  became,  self-supporting. 
But   France  had  never  succeeded   in   making  Algeria 

three  preceding  years  of  peace  by  of  taxation,  and  only  32,000,OOOZ. 

40,000,000/.,  and  he  placed  this  sum  out   of   debt.      Mr.    Gladstone,   A 

as  the   proceeds   of  the   additional  Study,  p.  21.     In  France  the  cost  of 

war  taxation.     From  this  reasoning  the  war   is  placed  by   M.   Leroy- 

it  would  be  fair  to  say  that,  while  Beaulieu     ( Traitc     de    la    Science 

the  country  paid  40,000,OOOZ.  of  the  des   Finances,    vol.   ii.  p.   366)    at 

cost  of  the  war  out  of  taxation,  she  1,638,000,000  francs,  and  he  says 

paid  the  other  36,000,000/.  out  of  that  1,538,000,000  francs  was  bor- 

borrowed  money.   See  Hansard,  vol.  rowed,  and  only  100,000,000  francs 

cxliv.  p.  639.     I  have,  infra,  p.  70,  paid  out  of  revenue.    M.  de  la  Gorce 

given   my  reasons   for  placing   the  (Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  i. 

amount  at  rather  under  33,000,000^.  pp.  334,  411)  mentions  three  loans, 

Mr.      Sydney     Buxton,     following  amounting    in    the    aggregate     to 

Mr.  Chisholm,  Report  on  Public  In-  1,500,000  francs,  raised  for  the  war. 

come  and  Expenditure,  1869,  p.  708,  Mr.  Mulhall  declares  that  the  debt 

places    the    cost    of    the    war    at  raised  by  France  for  the  Crimean  War 

70,000,000^.,  of  which  he  computes  amounted  to  93,000,000/.     Cf.  Life 

that  38,000,000/.  were  provided  out  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 
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CHAP.  i.  financially  independent.  It  was  at  once  too  far  from, 
1856.  and  too  near  to,  her  own  shores  for  the  purpose :  too 
near  to  France  to  be  governed  autocratically  as  England 
governs  India,  or  to  be  trusted  with  the  independent 
autonomy  which  she  concedes  to  Australia ;  too  far 
to  be  incorporated  completely  in  the  Eepublic  or  in 
the  Empire.  The  fact  that  she  had  to  control  in 
Algeria  a  warlike  and  frequently  hostile  race  compelled 
her  to  hold  the  country  by  a  strong  military  force. 
As  -she  had  no  surplus  population,  no  considerable 
number  of  emigrants  occupied  the  available  land  of 
the  colony ;  and  the  men  who  went  to  Algeria  were 
either  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  garrison,  the  func- 
tionaries who  carried  on  the  government,  or  financiers 
who  saw  some  opening  for  profitable  speculation.  All 
of  these  classes  had  much  more  interest  in  drawing 
on  the  resources  of  France  than  in  making  Algeria 
either  politically  or  financially  independent.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  -govern- 
ment in  Algeria  had  not  assumed  the  form  which 
it  bore  before  the  twentieth  century  began.  The 
necessities  of  the  colony  had  compelled  the  French 
to  appoint  a  Governor-General,  who  was  originally  a 
dictator;  the  desire  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of 
Algeria  to  those  of  France  had  led  to  its  division  in 
1858  into  three  departments,  each  with  a  separate 
administration,  with  a  prefect  at  its  head.  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  prefects  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  Governor-General,  without  superseding  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  central  authority.  The  Governor- 
General  became  '  a  costly  and  useless  decoration  ; ' 1 
and  the  real  control  was  transferred  to  Paris.  In 
Paris,  however,  nothing  was  known  of  the  necessities 
of  the  colony.  Eailways  were  sanctioned  which  had  no 

1  '  Un  d6cor  couteux  autant  qu'inutile.'    Le  Gouvernement  de  FAlyerie, 
par  Jules  Ferry. 
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raison  d'etre  but  the  port  which  they  served ;  the  port   CHAP.  I. 
was  created  for  the  railway  which  was  brought  to  it.1      !85fiT 
The  indigenous  inhabitants  were  oppressed  with  regu- 
lations which,  however  suitable  they  might  have  been 
for  France,  were  unsuited  to  Algeria,  and  the  French 
were  burdened  with  a  weight  which  seemed  intolerable. 
In  1864  it  was  stated  in  the   French   Chamber   that 
Algeria  had  cost  120,000,000/.  and  150,000  lives.2 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added  that  even  The 
the  appearances  of  wealth,  which  met  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  at  every  turn,  were  to  some  extent  deceptive. 
France  was  like  a  rich  woman  who  was  spending  British 
an  undue  proportion  of  her  income  in  decking  her  meeVnt°P 
person ;  England  like  her  more  prudent  sister,  who 
was  grudging  expenditure  on  jewels  and  dress,  and  de- 
voting her  resources  to  the  development  of  her  estate. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1852)  France 
had  1,863  miles  of  railway ; 3  in  the  same  year  the 
United  Kingdom  had  6,621  miles.4  At  the  end  of  1856 
the  mileage  of  railways  in  France  had  risen  to  4,000,5 
the  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  8,707. 
And  it  must  be  recollected  that,  though  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  stood,  compared  with  the  railways 

1  Le  Gouvernement  de  I'Alyerie,  from  Graissessac  to  Beziers  had  been 

p.  27.  sold  for  four  million  francs  before 

-  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  an  inch  of  earth  had  been  moved, 

p.  564.  The  concession  for  a  Grand  Central 

3  3,000  kilometres.     De  la  Gorce,  Railway  was  sold  for  149  millions. 
Hist.du  Second  Umpire,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  This    policy    vested     the     railway 

4  Statistical  abstract.  system  of  France  in  six  great  com- 

5  6,500  kilometres.     De  la  Gorce,  panies,  and  these  companies,  having 
Hist,  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  \'2.  acquired  their  monopolies  at  an  ex- 
The  considerable  extension  of  French  orbitant  price,  proved  unable,  after 
railways  after    185:2  had  been   the  the   crisis   of   1858,   to  fulfil   their 
fruit   of  a   very    singular   arrange-  obligations,  and  the  State  was  com- 
ment. Concessions  had  been  granted  pelled  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
freely  to  little  companies  to  make  UEmpire  Liberal,  vol.    iv.  p.   260. 
new   lines,   and   these    concessions  It  is  easy  to  point  out  many  ex- 
had  been  almost  invariably  sold  to  travagances    in   our    own    system ; 
the  great  companies  at  a  consider-  but   the   extravagance    in  France, 
able    premium.      Thus,     says     M.  though    it   took    its     own    shape, 
Ollivier,  the   concession  for  a  line  was  equally  marked. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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French 
ambition 
and 
British 
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CHAP.  i.  of  France,  as  9  stands  to  4,  its  area,  compared  with  that 
1856.  of  France,  stood  as  3  stands  to  5,  its  population  as 
3  stands  to  4.  The  genius  of  one  people  was  producing 
palaces  and  boulevards,  and  embellishing  their  cities 
with  statues  and  gardens ;  the  genius  of  the  other 
people  was  winning  coal  and  iron  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  and  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of 
railways. 

The  reader  must  not  attach  too  much  force  to  the 
foregoing  considerations.  It  would  be  a  grave  error 
to  sum  up  the  capacities  of  a  nation  as  a  merchant 
tests  the  value  of  his  business,  by  a  mere  estimate 
of  its  assets  and  its  liabilities.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  statesman  who  neglects  this  part  of  the 
subject  ignores  one  of  the  main  factors  which  must 
determine  the  future  balance  of  the  world.  The 
statesman,  however,  of  1856  might  fairly  have  replied 
that  his  business  was  with  the  France  of  his  own  day 
and  not  with  the  France  of  an  unknown  future ;  and 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  the  time  because  the  trend  of  events  might  be 
slowly  modifying  the  conditions  on  which  their  solution 
would  be  determined.  He  could  not  forget  that  both 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  France  had  been  the  power 
which  had  practically  forced  Europe  into  war ;  that  on 
each  occasion  the  ambitious  policy  of  her  rulers  had 
disturbed  or  destroyed  the  balance  of  power ;  that 
she  still  retained  her  old  advantages ;  that,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  events,  she  had  freed  herself 
from  the  bonds  imposed  on  her  in  1815 ;  that  a 
Napoleon  sat  again  on  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  the 
tardy  birth  of  an  heir  had  given  the  French  a  new 
interest  in  his  dynasty  and  a  new  pledge  of  its  per- 
manence ;  that  the  promise  of  the  reign,  '  L'Empire 
c'est  la  paix,'  had  been  destroyed  within  two  years  of 
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its  birth  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War ;  that  CHAP.  i. 
the  experiences  of  that  war  had  strengthened  the  1856. 
strength  and  repaired  the  defects  of  the  French  army ; 
that  the  French  Emperor  now  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
force  which  apparently  had  no  equal  in  Europe ;  and 
that  the  autocratic  master  of  550,000  men,  with  his 
head  apparently  full  of  the  traditions  of  the  Old 
Empire,  and  of  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of 
modern  Europe,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  the  temptation  of  using  his  power.  A  British 
statesman  might  also  recollect  that,  though  France  was 
happily  our  ally,  though  her  sovereign  and  our  Queen 
were  paying  and  returning  one  another's  visits,  the 
Emperor  had  not  only  a  cause  to  assert,  but  a  defeat 
to  avenge  ;  and  that  his  armaments,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  proved  that  he  was  preparing  the  power 
which  would  enable  him,  should  the  opportunity 
arise,  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  country. 

These  considerations,  which  had  affected  public  The 
opinion  in  England  in  1852,  and  which  were  to  move  it 
still  more  strenuously  in  1860,  were  to  some  extent  alliance, 
erroneous.  The  Emperor,  no  doubt,  was  not  oblivious 
of  the  traditions  and  of  the  disasters  of  the  First  Empire  ; 
but,  on  a  calm  review  of  the  politics  of  Europe,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  friendship  of  England  was 
of  paramount  importance ;  and  to  this  friendship  he 
•clung  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 
True,  there  were  ever  floating  in  his  brain  ideas  which 
were  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  1815.  He  wished  to 
reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe,  and  in  reconstructing 
it  to  do  something  for  those  nationalities  which  the 
great  war  had  done  so  much  to  repress.  Poland,  Italy, 
Eoumania,  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  these 
•countries  were  associated  with  aspirations  which  he 
wished  to  encourage.  He  did  not  despair  that  even 
England,  which  had  done  so  much  for  Belgium  and 

D  2 
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CHAP.  i.  Greece,  would  be  ready  to  do  something  to  free  Italy 
1856.  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  to  restore  some  sort  of 
autonomy  to  the  Poles.  The  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
moreover,  on  the  principle  of  uniting  nationalities, 
seemed  to  promise  fresh  advantages  to  France  on  the 
north,  on  the  east,  on  the  south.  France  marched  upon 
territories  which  were  connected  with  her  by  language, 
by  religion,  and  by  race  ;  and  a  France  enlarged  by 
the  incorporation  of  these  kindred  peoples  might  re- 
sume with  confidence  the  position  of  which  her  dwin- 
dling population  was  slowly  threatening  to  deprive 
her.  No  doubt  the  very  principles  which  Napoleon  was 
advocating  involved  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Pied- 
mont on  his  south-eastern  frontier,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Prussia  in  North- eastern  Europe.  But  the 
Emperor  considered  that,  if  he  secured  the  Alps  and 
the  Ehine  as  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire,  he  could 
afford  to  disregard  the  unidn  of  Northern  Italy  or  the 
consolidation  of  Northern  Germany.  He  failed  to  see 
— as  European  statesmen  failed  to  see — that  the  forces 
which  he  was  setting  in  motion  were  to  prove  in- 
capable of  control,  that  the  liberation  of  Northern  Italy 
would  lead  to  the  addition  of  a  sixth  great  power  to 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World ;  and  that  the  extension 
of  Prussia  was  to  revive  the  German  Empire  and  to 
make  Germany  the  chief  force  of  continental  Europe. 

If  Napoleon  was  strangely  blind  to  the  consequences 
of  his  own  policy,  the  British  public  and  British  states- 
men were  equally  ignorant  of  the  new  forces  which 
were  growing  up  among  them,  and  which  were  to 
dominate  the  earth.  The  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  the  great  fact  in  'the  history  of  the  world, 
and  men  like  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  had 
no  leisure  to  examine  the  rise  of  the  great  transatlantic 
republic,  or  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
growth  of  British  colonies  and  of  British  India  was  the 
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great  fact  in  the  history  of  England  ;   and  statesmen  on   CHAP.  i. 
both   sides  of  the  House   of  Commons  regarded  our     1856. 
external  possessions  as  a  burden  which  had  to  be  borne, 
and  not  as  a  benefit  to  be  prized.     The  aspirations  of 
the  Teutonic  race  were  the  strongest  force  in  Europe, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  was  regarding  with  ill-concealed 
contempt  the  country  which  was  to  unite  all  Germany 
under  one  flag  for  one  cause. 

This  ignorance,  or  this  lack  of  foresight,  was 
common  both  to  the  people  generally  and  to  the 
statesmen  who  should  have  been  their  guides.  But,  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the  people  and 
their  leaders  were  animated  by  different  views.  The  The 
statesmen  had  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
business  of  diplomacy  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  always  ready,  when  vention. 
any  country  was  either  divided  against  itself  or  at 
issue  with  its  neighbours,  to  proffer  his  advice,  whether 
it  was  asked  for  or  not.  In  consequence,  there  was 
hardly  anything  which  went  on  in  Europe  in  which  the 
British  Foreign  Office  did  not  attempt  to  interfere. 
But  the  people  were  already  doubting  the  policy  of 
this  constant  intervention  in  disputes  which  did  not 
affect  their  interests,  and  in  questions  which  did  not 
concern  them.  Though  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Manchester 
school  of  politicians  had  temporarily  lost  their  influence, 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  they  had  preached 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  had  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  the  nation.  The  people  were  more  and  more 
anxious  that  other  nations  should  be  left  to  manage 
their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way,  and  that  even 
British  interests  should  only  be  enforced  when  they 
were  seriously  imperilled.  They  objected  to  the  em- 
ployment of  diplomatic  machinery  and  of  the  British 
fleet  to  recover  every  debt  of  20/.1 

1  See  the  phrase  assigned  to  a  British  diplomatist  in  the  Life  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  06. 
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CHAP.  i.          If  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school,  so  far  as 
1856.     foreign   politics  were  concerned,  were  slowly  sinking 
The  belief  into  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  trade   were   almost    universally    accepted   in   political 
?n8protec-   circ^es-     The  Conservative  party,  which  had  fought  the 
tion-          battle  of  protection,  was  hopelessly  discredited.     Tried 
by  the  test  of  experience,  the  Conservatives  had  proved 
themselves   wrong.      They  had   denounced   the   great 
Eeform  Act  as  a  revolutionary  measure,  which  would 
involve  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  overthrow 
of  institutions ;  and   property    was   just    as    safe,    the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  just  as  strong,  in  the 
fifties  as  in  the  thirties ;  they  had  denounced  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  as  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  in  1856  the 
agricultural  interest  was  enjoying  an  undoubted  pros- 
perity.    They  had  denounced  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts  as  ruinous  to  British  commerce ;  and  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  country  was  increasing  as  it  had 
never  increased  before.1     They  had  declared  that  the 
withdrawal  of  protection,  the  cheapening  of  food,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  lead  to  a 
fall  in  wages ;  and  the  working  classes  were  more  fully 
employed  and  more  highly  paid  than  at  any  previous 
period.2    The  Conservative  party  had,  in  fact,  neglected 


1  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  introducing 
the  Budget  of  1857,  said :  In  order 
to  comfort  those  gentlemen  who 
some  two  («c)  years  ago  anticipated 
the  ruin  of  the  shipping  6f  this 
country  from  the  alteration  then 
effected  in  the  navigation  laws,  I 
will  read  to  them  returns  of  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  in  cargo,  entered 
and  cleared  in  each  of  the  three 
years  1853,  1855,  and  1856.  They 
are  as  follows : 


- 

British 
Tons. 

Foreign 
Tons. 

Total. 

1858 
1855 
1856 

9,064,000 
9,211,000 
10,971,000 

6,316,000 
6,156,000 
6,983,000 

15,880,000 
15,367,000 
17,904,000 

(Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  p.  638).  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  his  Budget  speech  of 
1858,  confessed  the  same  thing.  '  In 
1855  British  tonnage  amounted  to 
9,000,000  tons,  and  foreign  to 
6,000,000  tons.  In  1857  British 
tonnage  had  risen  to  11,600,000  tons, 
and  foreign  to  7,400,000  tons.'  Ibid.t 
vol.  cxlix.  p.  1269. 

3  The  Times  wrote  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1859 :  '  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  greater  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  have  ever  taken 
place  in  a  period  of  ten  years  in  any 
age  or  country;  and  for  the  first 
time  within  recent  experience  the 
reward  of  labour  has  increased 
more  largely  than  the  profits  of 
capital.  An  unprecedented  duration 
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the  safe  rule  never  to  prophesy  unless  you  know.  They  CHAP.  i. 
had  predicted  revolution  and  ruin,  and  they  found  them-  1856. 
selves  inconveniently  confronted  with  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  stability  in  politics.  The 
great  success  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  legislation  was,  indeed, 
inducing  people  to  believe  that  they  had  found  out  a 
new  panacea  for  every  domestic  difficulty.  The  policy 
of  laisser-faire,  laisser-passer,  which  a  French  merchant 
had  impressed  on  Colbert  in  the  seventeenth  century,1 
and  which  Adam  Smith  had  explained  in  three  volumes 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  certain  to  regulate,  for 
all  time,  the  government  of  England.  The  maximum  of 
liberty  for  the  individual,  the  minimum  of  interference 
by  the  State,  were  the  expedients  by  which  wealth  could 
be  multiplied  and  happiness  secured.  The  chief  work 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  future,  so  it  appeared,  would 
be  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  not  the  imposition  of 
regulations.  The  victory  of  free  trade  was  so  complete 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  able  to  say,  '  We  have  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  a  real  genuine  uncompromising 
protectionist  could  only  find  his  proper  place  in  one  of 
our  museums,  among  the  relics  of  the  ancient  world  or 
the  specimens  of  extinct  animals.' 2 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  at  which  Lord  Brougham  was  The 
speaking,  a  keen  intelligence  might  probably  have  dis-  theSap-°f 
covered   grounds   for   disbelieving  in  the  permanence  ]?eactihmg 
of  the  current  views  on  foreign  and  domestic  politics.3  against 
In  the  first  place,  though  the  creed  was  accepted,  its  ideas. 

of  agricultural  prosperity  has  led  to          *  For    the     French     merchant's 

a  general  advance  of  wages  in  the  happy  dictum  see,  inter  alia,  Voltaire, 

c-ountry;  and   in  every  branch   of  Le   Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  vol.  iii. 

skilled  industry  able  workmen  find  p.  122,  note, 
it    in    their    power    to    command          -  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  42. 
almost  any  price  for  their  services.'          3'Mr.     Lilly     has     shown 

In  the  same  article  it  said,  '  Free  the    late  Mr.    Justice    Byles 

trade  is  henceforth,  like  parliamen-  dieted    reaction    on    almost    < 

tary    representation  or  ministerial  point.     See  '  A  Forgotten  Prophet  ' 

responsibility,  not  so  much  a  preva-  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  January 

lent  opinion  as  an  article  of  national  1901. 
faith.' 
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CHAP.  I.  apostles  were  discredited.  The  men  who  had  advocated 
1850.  the  policy  of  free  bread  had  been  the  men  who  had 
been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  Crimean  War  ;  and  in 
1856  the  country  forgot  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered,  and  only  remembered  the  noble  but  unpopular 
efforts  which  they  had  made  to  preserve  peace.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  if  the  policy  of  laisser-passer  had 
passed  into  an  axiom,  the  policy  of  laisser-faire  was 
proving  impossible.  The  complex  conditions  of  modern 
society,  the  aggregation  of  the  working  classes  in 
factories  and  of  the  population  in  great  towns,  was  de- 
manding or  even  necessitating  an  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  daily  life  which  would  have  been  thought 
intolerable  in  a  preceding  century.  The  State  was 
already  initiating  the  policy  which  was  to  make  the 
Civil  Service  the  companion  of  the  British  citizen  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave.  It  was  registering  his  birth  ; 
it  was  insisting  on  his  vaccination  ;  it  was  helping  to 
provide  him  with  his  education  ;  it  was  controlling  the 
conditions  of  his  labour ;  in  the  case  of  women  and 
children  it  was  prescribing  the  hours  of  their  toil.  If 
the  British  citizen  fell  ill,  it  was  investigating  the  causes 
of  his  disease ;  and  if  he  died,  it  not  only  prevented  his 
burial  in  the  old  family  vault,  but  it  added  a  new 
terror  to  death  by  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  his 
estate,  and  appropriating  a  portion  of  it  to  its  own 
purposes.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  these  and  other 
features  of  modern  legislation  with  the  policy  of  laisser- 
faire.  The  statesmen  of  1856,  indeed,  who  had  been 
parties  to  this  legislation,  would  have  been  unanimous 
in  disclaiming  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  they  would  have  indignantly 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  they  were  preparing  a 
way  for  State  socialism  to  walk  in.  But  it  was  none 
the  less  true  that  they  were  finding  it  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  libertv  of  the  individual,  and  to 
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authorise  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  round  of  CHAP.  I. 
every  man's  life.  1856. 

The  trend  of  events,  moreover,  was  in  some  cases 
falsifying  the  predictions  of  the  economists.  They 
failed  either  to  see  or  to  appreciate  the  great  influence 
which  the  improvement  of  locomotion  was  exerting  on 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Mr.  Malthus,  for  example, 
was  right  in  concluding  that,  as  man  multiplies  his  kind 
more  rapidly  than  the  earth  increases  its  products,  the 
time  may  come  when  the  world  will  be  unable  to 
support  the  increasing  number  of  its  people.  But  he 
failed  to  see  that  the  practical  significance  of  his  de- 
monstration was  to  be  almost  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  new  facilities  which  were  to  place  the  productions 
of  the  great  undeveloped  territories  of  the  New  World 
at  the  disposal  of  the  thickly  inhabited  countries  of  the 
Old. 

And  there  was  another  and  a  deeper  reason  for  the 
distrust  in  the  economists  which  was  about  to  arise. 
Political  economy  contains  a  profound  truth — a  truth 
which  no  statesman  and  no  people  can  afford  to  neglect. 
But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it  does  not  comprise 
the  whole  truth.  Adam  Smith  intended  that  the  '  Wealth 
of  Nations '  should  be  read  with  and  corrected  by  the 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
posterity  should  have  fixed  their  attention  on  the  first 
of  these  works  and  overlooked  the  conclusions  of  the 
second.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  men 
were  discovering,  or  about  to  discover,  that  problems 
in  politics  are  not  to  be  solved  like  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  that  there  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  one  which  does  not  enter  into  the  other. 
The  philosopher  in  his  study  may  find  it  convenient 
to  assume  that  in  the  same  circumstances  men  will 
always  act  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  statesman  soon 
learns  that  on  similar  occasions  men  act  in  different 
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CHAP.  i.  ways,  and  that  the  same  causes  may  lead  to  opposite 
"TsseT  results.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century— 
to  take  a  striking  example — the  course  of  revolutionary 
legislation  in  France  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Ireland  led,  in  each  case,  to  the 
multiplication  of  small  holdings  :  in  the  one  by  the  com- 
pulsory division  of  estates  among  the  children  of  their 
proprietors,  in  the  other  by  the  wholesale  creation  of 
freeholds  for  lives.  But,  while  the  subdivision  of  land 
in  France  imposed  a  restraint  on  the  increase  of  the 
people,  in  Ireland  it  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  France,  a  people  trained  in  habits  of  thrift 
found  in  the  partition  of  the  soil  a  reason  for  deferring 
their  marriages,  or  restricting  the  number  of  their 
children  ;  while  in  Ireland  each  new  division  of  the 
land  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  peasantry  for  the 
creation  of  new  families  and  for  adding  to  the  numbers 
of  an  already  teeming  population. 

The  fact,  however,  that  actual  man  will  not  always 
act  as  the  economists  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that 
economical  man  will  act,  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  their  teaching.  It  was  their  business  to 
explain  the  rules  which,  on  the  whole,  govern  the 
conduct  of  mankind  ;  and  exceptions  to  these  rules  no 
more  affect  the  value  of  their  doctrine  than  the  aberra- 
tions of  a  planet  from  its  orbit  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  Kepler's  laws.  The  astronomer  showed 
that  all  planets  move  in  an  ellipse  :  his  successors  have 
noticed  aberrations  from  the  ellipse.  Yet  the  eccentric 
motions  of  the  planet  Uranus  did  not  prove  that  Kepler 
was  wrong;  they  only  indicated  that  there  were 
external  influences  which  interfered  with  the  exact 
operation  of  his  law.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  fact 
that  actual  man  does  not  follow  the  precise  course 
which  economical  man  is  supposed  to  pursue  does  not 
prove  that  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  were  mis- 
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taken.     It  only  shows  that  in  politics,  as  in  mechanics,    CHAP.  i. 
it  is  impossible  wholly  to  disregard  the  human  hand      1856. 
and  the  human  brain.     Kepler  told  us  how  the  planet 
moves,  and  his  demonstration  is  not  inaccurate  because 
it   deviates   from  its  natural   course.     The    economist 
explains  what  man  in  given  circumstances  will  do,  and 
the  explanation  is  none  the  less  true  because  certain 
men  in  the  same  circumstances  do  not  take  the  course 
which  the  average  man  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  was  something 
inconsistent  in  the  principles  and  in  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  later  economists.  Some  of  them  had  adopted 
the  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Bentham  had  expounded, 
that  all  government  is  '  one  vast  evil,'  only  kept  from 
mischief  by  minute  regulations  and  constant  vigilance. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  push  the  principle  of 
laisser-faire  further  than  this.  Yet  the  very  men  who 
were  thus  denouncing  the  interference  of  the  State  were 
themselves  depending  on  the  intervention  of  the  State 
to  give  effect  to  the  reforms  which  they  were  advocating. 
They  were  forced  to  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  in 
their  sense  was  the  State,  to  remove  the  old  restrictions 
which  former  parliaments  had  imposed,  and  to  institute 
the  new  machinery  which  they  themselves  thought 
necessary.1 

To  these  general  considerations  it  may  be  added 
that  the  economists  suffered  from  the  inability  of  many 
of  their  students  to  follow  their  reasoning.  Economical 
works  were  to  many  adults  what  Euclid  is  to  many 
boys.  Some  boys,  indeed,  almost  intuitively  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  beautiful  demonstrations  which 
Euclid  has  supplied ;  while  others — perhaps  most  of 

1  See   The  English    Utilitarians,  work  of  so  able  and  well-known  a 

by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  thinker  that  it  is  an  instance  of  that 

and  a   remarkable    article    on   the  rare  criticism  where  the  commentary 

book  in  Edinburc/h  Review,  No.  396,  is  of  equal  value  with  the  text, 
pp.   401-403.     The    article    is   the 
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CHAP.  i.  them — are  never  able  to  do  more  than  learn  a  few 
1856.  of  the  propositions  by  heart.  Some  men,  in  the  same 
way,  have  no  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  reasoning  of 
the  older  economists,  while  others — many  others — have 
an  inherent  incapacity  for  either  following  or  under- 
standing it.  Their  difficulty  is  probably  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  conclusions  of  the  economist  seem  to 
them  opposed  to  their  own  experience.  How  could  an 
ordinary  country  gentleman,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who  knew  that  all  his  own  land  was 
let,  and  that  all  the  land  in  his  neighbourhood  was  let, 
be  expected  to  believe  that  the  worst  land  paid  no 
rent  ?  He  might  find  it  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Eicardo's 
reasoning,  but  he  dismissed  it  as  opposed  to  his  own 
experience.  He  was  very  much  like  the  teacher  in 
Australia  who  taught  his  pupils  that  the  world  was 
round  because  it  was  so  described  in  the  books,  but 
who,  as  he  had  sailed  all  the  way  from  England, 
knew — from  his  own  observation — that  the  books  were 
wrong,  and  that  the  world  was  flat. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  whom  the  country 
gentleman  was  a  type  were  a  little  impatient  with  the 
economists.  The  fact  is  that  the  writings  of  the  later 
economists  had  much  the  same  effect  on  their  readers 
as,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  delightful  romance,  they  had  on 
Popanilla's  fellow-islanders.  They  were  bored  by 
reasoning  which  they  could  not  answer  and  which 
they  did  not  understand ;  and,  just  as  Popanilla's  com- 
patriots settled  the  question  by  turning  the  philosopher 
out  of  the  Isle  of  Fantaisie,  so  the  contemporaries  of 
the  utilitarian  school  were  ready  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  banishing  political  economy  to  the  planets.  It  so 
happened,  moreover,  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
Lord  Brougham  was  proclaiming  that  the  victory  of 
free  trade  was  complete,  and  that  other  men  were 
declaring  that  economists  for  the  future  would  govern 
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the  world,  a  different  set  of  teachers  were  gaining  the   CHAP.  i. 
ear  of  the  rising  generation  and  proclaiming  an  opposite     1856. 
doctrine.     For  the  higher  literature  of  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  contained  a  passionate  protest 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  school,  and 

O  7 

against  the  deductions  which  public  men  were  drawing 
from  its  conclusions. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  a  correct  Theiitera- 
appreciation  of  contemporary  literature.  The  best 
contemporary  critics  are  constantly  wrong.  In  his 
own  interest  every  publisher  endeavours  to  select  the 
men  who  seem  qualified  by  their  attainments  and  their 
judgment  to  pronounce  a  useful  opinion  on  the  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  him  for  publication.  Yet  the 
mistakes  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  made  by 
professional  readers  suggest  the  consideration  whether 
the  publisher  would  not  do  as  well  if  he  trusted  to  lot 
instead  of  to  criticism.  And  the  professional  readers 
may  at  least  claim  that,  if  they  err,  they  err  with  men 
of  still  greater  eminence.  Lord  Macaulay  was  the  most 
omnivorous  reader,  and  one  of  the  most  acute  critics, 
of  his  generation;  yet  Lord  Macaulay,  writing  in  1850, x 
declared  that  it  was  '  odd  that  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
which  have  witnessed  the  greatest  progress  ever  made 
in  physical  science — the  greatest  victories  ever  achieved 
by  man  over  matter — should  have  produced  hardly  a 
volume  that  will  be  remembered  in  1900.'  Mr.  Carlyle's 
position  in  literature  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  writing  in  1865,  could  say  of 
people  flying  off  into  literature,  that  they  will  '  mainly 
waste  themselves  in  that  inane  region,  fallen  so  inane 
in  our  mad  era.' 2  In  the  twenty-five  years  which  Lord 

1  Trevelyan's    Macaulay,   vol.  ii.  enough,   exactly  endorsing,  at  any 

p.  254.     The  Times  said  in  a  leading  rate  so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned, 

article  (4th    of    February,   1858)  :  Lord  Macaulay  s  twenty-five  years. 
'This period  of  literature  [the  period  2  Carlyle's   Misc.  Essays,  vol.  vi. 

of  metrical  writers]  ended  with  the  p.  364. 
first  quarter  of  the  century  ' — oddly 
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CHAP.  i.  Macaulay  thus  dismissed,  the  world  of  history  had  been 
1856.  enriched  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Grote,  Dean 
Milman,  Mr.  Stubbs,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Prescott,  and  by 
Lord  Macaulay's  own  earlier  volumes.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Mr.  Newman,  and  Mr.  Euskin  had  already  published 
the  books  by  which  they  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
In  poetry,  Mr.  Tennyson  had  given  us  much  of  his 
choicest  work,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  printing  '  In 
Memoriam.'  Fiction,  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  himself 
was  so  great  an  admirer,  had  produced  (without 
reckoning  Scott's  later  works)  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Lord 
Lytton,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Peacock,  the  Bronte  sisters, 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Thackeray.  Mr.  Carlyle's  mad 
era  of  inane  literature  was  adding  to  these  great  names 
those  of  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  Fronde, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Darwin. 

The  revolt  It  would,  in  one  sense,  be  of  interest  to  give  an 
the'econo-  account  of  the  productions  of  these  great  writers,  and 
iterator  to  attemP^  to  estimate  their  position  in  the  history  of 
universal  literature  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
reasonable  to  introduce  a  review  of  literature  into  the 
history  of  a  nation.  The  historian  apparently  ought 
to  discriminate  between  the  literature  which  merely 
charms  the  sense  or  satisfies  the  intellect,  and  the 
literature  which  influences  thought  and  consequently 
helps  to  shape  a  nation's  policy  and  destiny.  With  the 
first  he  has  little  or  no  concern ;  with  the  second  he 
ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  he  is  with  the  dry  bones 
of  statistics  and  blue-books  which  it  is  his  business 
to  cover  with  the  living  flesh  of  history. 

Instead,  then,  of  attempting  any  elaborate  review 
of  the  literature  of  the  period,  this  narrative  will 
occupy  itself  with  the  works  of  those  writers,  or, 
rather,  with  passages  from  their  works,  which  affected 
the  thought  of  the  generation  that  was  growing  up  to 
manhood.  Four  men  there  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
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century  whose  names  stand  out,  if  not  as  the  greatest  CHAP.  i. 
authors,  at  any  rate  as  among  the  greatest  teachers  1856. 
of  their  time.  These  four  men — Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr. 
Euskin,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Darwin — exerted  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  generation  in  which  they 
wrote  which  exceeded  that  of  their  other  contem- 
poraries. They  all  of  them  had,  or  fancied  they  had, 
a  message  to  deliver ;  and  they  delivered  it  in  accents 
which  attracted  as  much  as  the  writings  of  the 
economists  repelled.  And  the  message  which  these 
teachers  delivered  was  in  each  case  opposed  to.  the 
teachings  of  the  economists.  '  Yea,  they  thought  scorn 
of  that  pleasant  land,'  the  Utopia  of  the  economists' 
imagining,  where  a  population  freed  from  all  external 
control  were  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  and  promote 
their  own  industries  free  from  the  interference  of  the 
State  and  the  tax  gatherer,  and  subject  only  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  competition  and  supply  and  demand ; 
where  each  nation,  bent  on  exchanging  its  own  produce 
for  that  of  its  neighbours,  was  to  supersede  the  rivalry 
of  war  by  the  rivalry  of  trade,  where  the  lion  was  to 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  lion's  teeth  having,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  extracted  by  universal  disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.    Carlyle,    in   point   of  time,    was    the  first  of  Mr. 
these  teachers.    His  writings  are  an  impassioned  protest  ^rrlyle> 
against  the  doctrine  of  laisser-faire  and  laisser-passer.  Buskin, 

ITT-     11'  T     •  1  IT  1  •  1      an(l    Mr. 

With  mm  political  economy  was  'the  dismal  science.  Tennyson. 
'  Pig  philosophy '  was  the  term  which  he  thought  fit 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Cobden's  teaching.  'Moral  evil  is 
unattainability  of  pig- wash ;  moral  good,  attainability 
of  ditto.'  That  was  his  description  of  the  objects  of 
free  trade.  The  condition  of  the  people  problem  was, 
in  his  judgment,  the  one  domestic  question  worth 
solution ;  and  it  was  to  be  solved,  not  by  a  policy  of 
laisser-faire.,  not  by  a  policy  of  cheap  bread,  but  by 
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CHAP.  i.   the  direct  interference  of  the  State.     If  statesmen  could 
185167"   not  improve  the  condition   of  the  lower  orders,  they 
could  at  least  '  draw  them  out  in  line  and  openly  shoot 
them  with  grape.' l 

In  Mr.  Carlyle's  judgment,  the  cause  of  the  suffering 
condition  into  which  the  working  classes  had  fallen 
was  the  fierce  competition  which  was  degrading  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  he  had  consequently  little  sympathy 
either  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which  the 
economists  were  formulating  or  with  the  great  pro- 
ducing classes  who  were  unconsciously  carrying  them 
out.  Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  influence  was  eventually  to 
become  greater  than  Mr.  Carlyle's,  had  the  same  dislike 
of  trade  and  of  the  men  who  were  pursuing  it. 
Who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ? 
With  him  the  tradesman  is — 

The  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue, 
or — 

The  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things, 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence. 

But  Mr.  Buskin  is  the  more  consistent  opponent  of 
the  teachings  of  political  economy.  It  was  natural 
that  a  man  endowed  with  Mr.  Buskin's  tastes  and 
principles  should  find  much  to  condemn  in  the  life 
around  him.  He  was  seeking  the  beautiful,  and  cheap 
buildings  and  smoky  factories  were  making  life  hideous. 
He  was  longing  for  repose,  and  the  railroad  was 
threading  its  way  through  secluded  valleys  and  bring- 
ing noise  where  there  had  previously  been  quiet.  He 
was  searching  for  perfect  workmanship,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  was  flooding  the  world  with  cheap 
cottons,  cheap  houses,  cheap  crockery.  Confronted 

1  Froude,  QaffyUi  Life  in  London,  our  sport  in  shooting  babies  instead 

vol. ii. p.  337.  Compare  Mr. Ruskin's  of  rabbits;'    and  see  Mr.  Frederic 

suggestion  iuFors  Claviyera,  that  we  Harrison's  Rusldri,  p.  193. 
should  remedy  some  ills  '  by  taking 
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with  these  evils,  he  set  himself  to  examine  the  system   CHAP.  i. 
under  which  they  were  possible.     The    times — so   he     1856. 
concluded — were  out  of  joint ;  and  no  remedy  would 
be  forthcoming  '  until  this  disgusting  nineteenth  century 
has — I  cannot  say  breathed,  but  steamed  its  last.' 1 

At  one  time  Mr.  Euskin  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  the  evils  which  he  deplored  were  due  to  the  dis- 
regard of  the  teachings  of  the  economists  ;  but  he  soon 
persuaded  himself  that  the  economists  themselves  were 
responsible  for  the  state  of  things  which  he  deplored. 
The  professors,  so  he  thought,  were  ignorant  of  their 
trade,2  and  he  gradually  decided  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  teaching  them  the  elementary  principles  of 
their  own  profession.  A  great  strike  in  the  building 
trade  afforded  him  a  text,  and  he  took  up  his  parable  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  which  at  that 
time  was  edited  by  Mr.  Thackeray.  His  crude  and 
novel  ideas  found  at  first  little  favour  with  the  general 
public ;  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  alarmed  at  the  universal 
condemnation,  stopped  the  series  of  articles  which 
Mr.  Euskin  was  contributing.  They  became,  however, 
the  foundation  of  '  Unto  this  Last,'  a  book  which 
Mr.  Euskin  himself  thought  the  best — that  is  to  say, 
the  truest — thing  that  he  had  ever  written,  and  which 
a  competent  critic  pronounced  in  1895  '  the  most 
original  and  creative  work  in  pure  literature  since 
"  Sartor  Eesartus."  ' 3  The  ideas  which  Mr.  Euskin  thus 
expressed  he  afterwards  developed  in  '  Fors  Clavigera,' 
'  Time  and  Tide,'  and  other  writings.  In  these,  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  reconstructing  a  science,  he  showed 

1  Collingwood,     Life     of     John  3  Mr.   Ruskin  himself  described 

Ruskin,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  these  essays  as  'the  truest,  rightest 

-  Half  in  fun,  half  in  earnest,  he  worded,  and  most  serviceable  things 

told  Mr.  Carlyle  in  1855  that  his  I  have  ever  written.'     Cf.  Hobson's 

studies  in  political  economy  induced  Ruskin,  p.  42 ;    Harrison's  Ruskin, 

him   to  think  that  nobody  knows  p.  91 ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 

anything    about    it.     Collingwood,  article  in  the    Nineteenth  Century, 

Life  of  John  Ruskin,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  October  1895,  p.  574. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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CHAP.  i.  himself  at  complete  variance  with  all  the  teachers  of 
1856.     political  economy. 

Mr.  Raskin's  faith  was  so  pure,  his  aspirations  so 
high,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  were  so  great, 
that  the  critic  who  has  a  heart  hesitates  to  condemn 
a  teaching  which  the  critic  who  has  a  head  finds  it 
impossible  to  defend.  If  Mr.  Euskin  could  have  had 
his  way,  modern  England  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  advantages  with  which  industry  and  invention  have 
endowed  her  ;  and  the  activity  of  the  Western  world 
would  have  been  replaced  by  the  torpor  of  the  East. 
This  is  not  the  place,  however,  seriously  to  consider 
Mr.  Ruskin's  dislike  of  machinery  or  his  denunciation 
of  competition,  usury,  and  profit — to  examine  his  argu- 
ment that  the  rate  of  wages  depended  on  custom  and  good 
feeling,  and  that,  the  final  outcome  of  wealth  being  the 
production  of  human  beings,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  marry  without  the  permission  of  the  State.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  in  these  and 
other  opinions  Mr.  Ruskin  was  far  less  accurate  than 
the  writers  whom  he  was  condemning.  The  economist 
only  pretended  to  claim  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  men  are  moved  by  motives  of  self-interest. 
Mr.  Ruskin  held  that,  in  many  cases,  good  men  were 
moved  by  affection  and  feeling.  The  economist  had 
created  the  economical  man,  the  average  specimen  of 
his  race.  Mr.  Ruskin  tried  to  supplant  him  with  an 
ideal  man,  who,  whatever  other  attributes  he  may  have 
had,  was  not  an  average  specimen  either  of  his  age  or 
of  any  age.  In  truth,  Mr.  Ruskin's  wish  that  men's 
actions  should  be  determined  on  altruistic  grounds 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  men's  actions  are  determined  by  selfish  considera- 
tions. It  may  be  a  very  good  thing  to  argue  that  com- 
petition is  a  law  of  death,  that  usury  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  rate  of  wages  should  not  depend  on  the  laws  of 
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supply  and  demand  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  competi-   CHAP.  i. 
tion  lives,  interest  is  paid  and  received,  and  men  give     1856. 
their  workpeople  the  wages  for  which  they  can  obtain 
their  labour.     Mr.  Euskin,  in  fact,  mistook  the  whole 
purpose  and  functions  of  political  economy.     He  was 
the  preacher  who  tried  to  teach  men  how  they  should 
behave  ;  while  the  economist  was  the  interpreter  who 
tried  to  explain  how  men  did  behave. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  on  the  strict  conclusions  The 
of  political  economy  that  the  teachers  differed  from  the  govern-0 


economists.  They  differed  still  more  widely  from  the 
Westminster  school,  which  comprised  the  chief  of  by  these 
the  economists,  in  the  whole  theory  of  government. 
With  the  Westminster  school  representative  institutions 
were  the  end,  their  perfection  the  aim,  of  statesmanship. 
With  Mr.  Carlyle  parliamentary  tongue  talk  was  the 
idlest  waste  of  time  that  had  yet  been  invented  ;  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  was  shooting  Niagara  ;  and 
the  Legislature  which  gave  votes  to  every  householder 
should  proceed  to  entrust  them  to  horses.1  Mr.  Tenny- 
son was  a  little  more  sober  in  his  views  of  government 
than  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  saw  that  the  Throne  should  be 
broad-based  on  a  people's  will  ;  he  wished  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  to  set  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider 
yet  ;  but,  though  he  could  thus  write  of  constitutional 
government  in  language  which  may  be  quoted  and  ad- 
mired when  constitutional  government  has  ceased  to  be, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  its  machinery.  His  candidate 
for  parliamentary  honours  made  the  rotten  hustings 
shake  to  his  brazen  lies  to  gain  a  wretched  vote.2 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Carlyle, 
like  Mr.  Euskin,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  middle 
classes,  to  whom  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  had  entrusted 

1  '  Divine  commandment  to  vote  :      Miscellaneous      Essays,      vol.    .  vi. 
Manhood  Suffrage  (Horsehood,  Dog-      p.  342. 
hood    ditto    not   yet    treated  of).'          2  Maud,  Part  I.  vi. 

E  2 
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CHAP.  i.  the  suffrage  ;    and   both   thought  that  the  ascendency 
1856.     of  trade  had  been  possible  only  through  the  culpable 
neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  upper  classes. 

Those  old  pheasant  lords, 
Those  partridge  breeders  of  a  thousand  years, 
Who  had  inildew'd  in  their  thousands  doing  nothing 

Since  Egbert.1 

« 

And  both  considered  that  the  true  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  lay  in  entrusting  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  some  strong  man. 

Ah,  God  !  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

For  ever  and  ever  by, 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I  ? 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.2 

The  hero,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  eyes,  was  the  chief  factor 
in  every  calling.  His  political  heroes  were,  without 
exception,  men  associated  with  strong  action  and  arbi- 
trary government :  Cromwell,  not  Hampden  ;  Napoleon, 
not  Washington. 

One  man  there  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
certainly  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  shared  these 
opinions.  Mr.  Disraeli's  career  affords  a  record  of  in- 
consistencies ;  and,  perhaps,  among  the  many  incon- 
sistencies to  which  he  was  driven  by  opportunism,, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  that  the  statesman, 
who  played  on  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  skilful 
fiddler  plays  on  his  instrument,  in  his  secret  heart  felt 
contempt  for  parliamentary  government.  The  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  judgment,  had  given 
us  a  Venetian  constitution,  and  had  converted  the 


Mr. 
Disraeli. 


1  Aylmer's  Field.  How  exactly 
tliis  compares  with  Mr.  Carl  vie : 
'  Alas,  where  are  the  Hengists'and 
Alarics  of  our  still-glowing,  still- 


expanding,    Europe  ?   .  .  .    Where 
are  they  r1     Preserving  their  game.*" 
Misc.  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p.  420. 
3  Maud. 
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sovereign  of  England  into  a  Venetian  doge.1  The  gen-  CHAP.  i. 
tlemeii  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  labouring  1856. 
classes  on  the  other,  had  been  swamped  by  the  weight  of 
the  ten-pound  householders  ;  and  this  result,  Mr.  Disraeli 
agreed  with  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Tennyson  in  thinking, 
had  been  largely  due  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  gentlemen  of  England,  from 
Mr.  Disraeli's  standpoint,  had  the  opportunity  of  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  counter-revolution,  and 
instead  of  doing  so  they  were,  like  Lord  Marney, 
pulling  down  their  cottages,  and  eloquent  on  the  many 
advantages  which  a  labourer  could  command  for  him- 
self and  his  family  on  a  wage  of  eight  shillings  a  week.2 
Probably  enough  has  now  been  written  to  show  that 
the  ideas  of  government  which  were  being  expressed 
in  the  highest  literature  differed  as  widely  from  the 
ideas  which  the  reformers  were  advocating  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Westminster  school  of 
economists  in  their  writings,  as  the  political  economy 
of  Mr.  Euskin  differed  from  the  political  economy  of 
Mr.  Mill.  It  was  not  only  in  their  ideas  of  what  a 
government  should  be  that  this  distinction  existed. 
They  differed  still  more  widely  as  to  what  a  govern- 
ment should  do.  The  economist  wished  that  the 
Government  should  pursue  a  policy  of  economy  and 
laisser-faire  at  home ;  a  little  weary  of  the  burden 
of  empire,  he  desired  to  contract  his  responsibilities 
abroad ;  he  was  in  favour  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  The 

,,  rp  .  f  f        -  ,_•  econo- 

non-mtervention  in  the  an  airs  oi  foreign  nations  ;    or,  mists 
if  he  intervened  at  all  in   such  matters,  to    exert  his  ^v"ft<!£,e 
moral  influence  in  favour  of  those  nations  which  were  c°n- 

...  -i-ii        trasted. 

struggling  for  the  autonomous  institutions  which  he 
himself  enjoyed.  Above  all,  peace — peace  almost  at 
any  price — was  the  true  interest  of  the  British  people. 
War,  in  addition  to  the  direct  evils  which  it  inflicted 

1  See  Sybil,  ch.  iii.  s  Ibid.,  ch.  xii. 
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CHAP.  i.  on  humanity,  was   an    unprofitable   waste    of  energy. 

^1856^  It  involved  the  destruction  instead  of  the  accumulation 
of  wealth. 

The  message  which  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
were  delivering  was  almost  the  exact  opposite  to  this. 
With  a  disinclination  or  a  dislike  to  much  that  was 
inseparable  from  parliamentary  government,  with  a 
preference  for  the  '  one  strong  man,'  or  the  hero,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  called  him,  they  looked  forward, 
as  Mr.  Euskin  afterwards  looked  forward,  to  the 
increased  intervention  of  the  State ; l  and  they  were 
impressed  with  the  external  responsibilities  of  empire. 
It  followed,  as  the  corollary  of  these  opinions,  that  the 
policy  of  economy  and  of  peace  at  any  price  had  no 
attraction  for  these  writers.  Mr.  Carlyle,  indeed,  was 
indignant  with  the  manner  in  which  continental  armies 
were  levied  and  employed.  But  his  whole  teaching — 
his  admiration  of  Frederick  and  Cromwell — inspired  a 
trust  in  the  strong  man.  who  was  not  over-scrupulous 
in  the  shedding  of  human  blood  for  a  cause  in  which 
he  believed.  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  '  Maud ' — a  poem  which, 
it  is  fair  to  recollect,  was  written  at  a  time  when  its 
author,  like  his  fellow  countrymen,  was  carried  off  his 
feet  by  the  exciting  thrill  of  a  great  war — goes  even 
further : 

Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ?     We  have  made  them 
a  cjirsc. 

Is  it  peace  or  war  ?     Better,  war  !  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

In  advocating  war,  as  occasionally  preferable  to 
peace,  these  men  had  no  sympathy  with  the  desire 

1  1  have  desired  to  burden  my  much     opposed     to     Mr.    Herbert 

narrative  with   as   little   detail   as  Spencer  as  in  other  respects   they 

possible,  or  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentham  and 

added  that,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Car-  Mr.  John  S.  Mill, 
lyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  were  just  as 
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which   Liberal   politicians  were  feeling  for  redressing   CHAP.  i. 
some  of  the  worst  evils  under  which  oppressed  races  were     1856. 
suffering.     War  was  to  be  waged  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  subject  nationalities,  struggling  for 
their  independence,  were  no  more  to  be  considered  than 
the  despots  who  were  oppressing  them. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?     Shall  I  shriek  if  a  Hungary  fail  ? 
Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout  ? 
I  have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will  guide. 

How  different  from  the  spirit  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  inspired  Lord  Byron  in  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  or  Mr.  Campbell  in  Navarino,  or  which  finds 
expression  in  the  famous  verse  : 

And  Freedom  shriek'd — as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

Mr.  Carlyle  went  even  farther.  With  him  slavery 
was  one  of  the  last  evils  in  the  world  which  required 
a  remedy.1  Liberated  slaves  were  among  the  last 
people  who  deserved  consideration.  The  governor 
who  broke  the  law  to  hang  their  leader,  the  officers 
who  flogged  and  shot  the  negroes  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  were  the  heroes  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  undertook 
to  defend  in  his  old  age.  Inferior  races  were  to  be 
coerced  into  submission — legally,  if  possible,  but,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  coerced. 

While,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  statesmen  like  Lord  Brougham  had  made  up 
their  mind  that  political  economy,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  must  govern  the  world,  the  teachers,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Euskin,  had  been  or 
were  engaged  in  denouncing  the  opinions  of  the 
economists ;  and  while  the  economists,  if  they  con- 
cerned themselves  at  all  with  affairs  of  other  nations, 
gave  their  moral  support  to  subject  nationalities  and 

1  '  To  me  individually  the  nig-      in  the  world,  but  among  the  leasf; 
ger's  case  was  not  the  most  pressing      so.'    Misc.  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p.  345. 
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CHAP.  I.   oppressed   races,    the   greatest   of   the    teachers   were 
1856.     absolutely  indifferent  to  the  servitude  of  the  negro  or 
the  subjection  of  the  Pole. 

How  great  was  the  change  of  thought  which  was 
thus  effected  will  be  seen  if  the  language  of  the  West- 
minster school  is  compared  with  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers.  With  the  Westminster  school  representative 
institutions  were  the  universal  panacea  for  misgovern- 
ment ;  free  trade  and  competition  for  the  poverty  of 
the  multitude.  The  country,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophers, should  rigidly  abstain  from  all  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  reduce,  as  far 
as  it  was  able,  the  unfortunate  responsibilities  which 
its  external  dominion  involved.  Taxation  was  to  be 
evenly  adjusted,  and  taxation  was,  above  all  things,  to 
be  kept  low.  So  far  from  the  expansion  of  the  people 
being  desirable,  that  nation  was  the  happiest  which 
approached  most  nearly  the  stationary  state  where 
every  man  and  woman  married,  and  each  married 
couple  had  two,  and  only  two,  children  to  carry  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  in  another  generation. 
Mr.  Tennyson's,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's,  writings  contain  a 
passionate  denunciation  of  all  these  views.  The  rotten 
hustings  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  strong  man ;  the 
tradesman  who,  according  to  one  school,  was  to  re- 
generate the  world,  becomes,  in  the  other,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hawker  whose  ear  is  crammed  with  his 
cotton.  War — loud  war  by  land  and  sea — is  preferable 
to  the  peace  which  competition  is  allowing  a  harried 
land  ;  and,  so  far  from  a  stationary  state  being  a  happy 
one,  England's  chief  claim  is  that  she  has  founded 
many  a  mighty  state,  and  the  poet  prays  that  she  may 
not  fail  through  any  craven  fear  of  greatness.  Eead  the 
writings  of  the  Westminster  school,  and  you  will  find 
the  key  to  much  in  British  history  from  1830  to  1860. 
Ilead  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
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you  will  find  the  key  to  much  that  took  place  in  the    CHAP.J, 
last  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  1856. 

It  has  not  perhaps  been  generally  noticed  that  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Carlyle  thus 
used  were  reinforced  by  the  investigations  of  another 
great  man  working  in  another  field.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
men,  who  influenced  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  one  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon  it  as 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  religious  Mr. 

»   T  .  .     ,  j     f  .       Darwin. 

views  of  his  age  must  be  reserved  lor  treatment  in 
another  chapter.  Their  effect  on  its  politics  must  claim 
attention  here.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Darwin 
had  no  new  gospel  to  deliver.  The  idea  of  evolution 
was  in  the  air  before  his  great  work  on  the  '  Origin  of 
Species '  made  it  almost  universally  familiar.  But,  until 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  published  the  results 
of  their  investigations,  no  intelligent  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  had  puzzled  and  baffled  previous  in- 
quirers had  been  offered.  Mr.  Darwin  provided  the 
world  of  science  with  the  key  which  promised  to  unlock 
the  existing  mystery.  He  gave  them  the  working  hypo- 
thesis of  which  they  were  in  sore  need  ;  and,  though  he 
left  much  unexplained  and  much  unaccounted  for,  he 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  his  followers  should  travel, 
and  supplied  them  with  new  light  to  guide  them  on 
their  journey.  The  majority  of  his  unscientific  readers, 
indeed,  probably  understood  only  imperfectly  his 
reasoning.  But  there  were  certain  conclusions  which 
found  expression  in  certain  phrases  which  were  readily 
adopted  by  them.  Life — so  they  gathered  from  his 
teaching — involved  one  prolonged  struggle  for  existence, 
in  which  the  weaker  types  succumbed  and  the  stronger 
or  fitter  types  survived.  The  disappearance  of  the 
unfit  thus  became  part  of  the  universal  law  of  nature, 
or,  as  religious  people  who  accepted  the  new  teaching 
taught,  the  consequence  of  the  predetermined  design  of 
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CHAP.  i.  God.  Evolution  was  the  method  by  which  the  Creator 
1856.  himself  was  working  towards  perfection ;  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  unfit  was  a  consummation  to  be 
desired,  not  a  catastrophe  to  be  feared.  And  this 
doctrine  was  applicable  not  merely  to  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  it  applied  to  the  noblest  creature  of  all — to  man 
himself.  For  man,  who  was  but  the  highest  type  which 
evolution  had  brought  about,  was  engaged  in  the  same 
struggle  for  existence  as  other  animals.  It  was  true  of 
him,  as  it  was  true  of  the  prehistoric  forms  whose 
fossils  could  still  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  life- 
bearing  rocks,  that  the  fitter  would  survive;  it  was 
even  the  will  of  God  that  the  less  fit  should  perish.  If 
this  was  the  universal  rule  of  nature,  the  deliberate 
design  of  God  himself,  what  mattered  it  that  the  Maori 
in  New  Zealand  or  the  Indian  in  the  United  States  was 
disappearing  before  the  advance  of  a  higher  type  ? 
What  mattered  it  if  tens  of  thousands  of  negroes 
perished  in  mid- Atlantic,  if  the  survivors  of  these 
wretched  people  produced  a  little  more  sugar  for 
superior  races  to  consume,  or  a  little  cheaper  cotton 
for  superior  races  to  weave  into  cloth  ?  Everything — 
so  evolution  taught — was  working  for  the  ultimate  im- 
provement of  the  human  family,  and  the  disappearance 
or  servitude  of  the  inferior  races  was  only  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  nature  which  had  been  slowly  elabo- 
rated since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

In  this  description  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
influences  which  were  affecting  political  thought  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  attention  has  been 
purposely  concentrated  on  the  writings  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  the  works  of  inferior  or  less  influential  authors 
have  been  left  unnoticed.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  language  which  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
were  using  was  at  the  time  emphasised  by  the  teachings 
of  other  writers,  who  were  doing  much  to  inspire  the 
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rising  generation  with  pride  in  their  country's  growth   CHAP.  i. 
arid  confidence  in  their  country's  future.     For  the  nine-      185G. 
teenth  century  saw  the  production  to  an  extraordinary  The 

,  p  i  •  •      i  T  TT-  J  i  historians 

degree  oi  historical  literature.  History,  in  the  modern  ofthe 
sense  of  the  word,  was  late  in  making  its  appearance  c 
on  English  soil.  From  the  days  of  the  old  chroniclers 
to  the  days  of  Hume  no  Englishman  had  attempted  to 
trace  the  story  of  the  English  race.  Men  like  Bacon 
and  Clarendon  had,  indeed,  done  something  to  illustrate 
particular  periods  of  English  history.  Sir  W.  Ealeigh 
had  filled  a  wider  canvas  with  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  But,  so  lately  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Voltaire  remarked  that  it 
had  been  left  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Eapin,  to  write  the 
only  good  History  of  England.  The  same  thing  could 
not  have  been  said  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Hume  published  the  narrative  which  for  a  hundred 
years  was  to  hold  its  own  as  the  best  account  of  the 
growth  of  modern  England.  In  the  hundred  years 
which  followed  Mr.  Hume  his  example  was  widely 
imitated.  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  the  commencement  of  it, 
published  the  great  work  which  alone  among  modern 
histories  ranks  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and 
Koine.  Thenceforward  more  and  more  attention  was 
paid  to  historical  literature,  till  the  reign  of  Victoria 
saw  a  succession  of  works  which  have  given  the  British 
people  an  increased  familiarity  with  their  own  annals 
and  with  the  annals  of  other  nations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  works  were 
solely  due  to  the  individual  tastes  and  pursuits  of  their 
authors.  Literature,  like  everything  else,  is  the  creation 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced ;  and  men  write  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  those  who  read  or  to  circulate  the 
thoughts  of  the  highest  thinkers  of  their  time.  It  was 
no  mere  accident  that  the  two  chief  historians  whom 
the  United  States  have  produced  should  have  devoted 
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CHAP.  I.  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
1856.  in  the  New  World  and  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  the  Old.  The  episodes  of  European  history 
which  they  selected  for  illustration  were  precisely  those 
which  would  appeal  to  every  cultured  American  who 
approved  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Again,  it  was  no  mere  accident  that,  at  a 
time  when  reform  was  occupying  the  minds  of  states- 
men, Mr.  Hallam  should  have  related  the  constitutional 
development  of  England  from  the  days  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  days  of  George  III.  It  was  obviously  his  in- 
tention to  show  that  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  being  effected  in  his  own  time,  had  pro- 
ceeded through  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  had  only  been  interrupted — if  it  were 
interrupted — at  the  period  at  which  he  drew  his  narra- 
tive to  a  close.  In  the  same  way  it  was  no  mere 
accident  which  induced  Mr.  Grote  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  to 
trace  the  story  of  Ancient  Greece,  or  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Merivale  to  relate  the  history  of  Rome.  They 
were  appealing  to  the  citizens  of  a  mighty  and  a 
growing  empire,  and  they  wanted  to  hold  out  to  their 
readers  the  examples  and  the  warnings  which  could  be 
gathered  from  the  records  of  mighty  empires  of  the 
ancient  world. 

In  fact,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  said  that  history 
was  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  he  intended  to 
enforce  some  such  conclusion  as  that  which  has  been 
expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  numerous 
works  which  were  published  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  our  own  history,  or  on  isolated  portions 
of  the  nation's  story,  are  an  attempt  to  supply  a  nation 
proud  of  its  growth  and  its  extent  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  empire  had  been  acquired 
and  maintained.  Cynical  critics  may  declare  that 
Lord  Macaulay  produced  a  Whig  tract,  Mr.  Froude 
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an  apology  for  autocracy,  Mr.  Green  some  detached  CHAP.  i. 
essays  on  English  history  and  literature,  or,  to  descend  1850. 
to  a  lower  example,  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison  published 
twenty  volumes  to  prove  that  Providence  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  But  the  impartial  reader  will  admit 
that  all  these  writers  are  inspired  with  the  same  faith 
in  the  English  race,  the  same  appreciation  of  England's 
greatness,  the  same  belief  in  England's  destiny.  They 
are  conscious  that  they  are  dealing  with  the  story  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  doing  so 
is  reflected  in  their  narratives. 

Thus  the  historians,  in  their  turn,  were  doing  much 
to  emphasise  the  protest  which  the  poets  and  teachers 
were  raising  against  the  doctrine  of  the  economists. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Euskin  were  de- 
nouncing the  argument  that  the  future  of  the  nation 
depended  on  the  competition  of  traders.  They  were 
protesting  against  the  doctrine  that  peace  at  any  price 
was  preferable  to  war ;  while  the  historians  were 
showing  that  England  had  been  built  up  by  other 
methods,  and  that  it  was  the  mission  of  a  great  empire, 
in  Virgil's  language,  to  subdue  the  proud  as  well  as  to 
spare  the  weak.  Mr.  Darwin  was  even  carrying  the 
doctrine  farther  ;  for,  without  thinking  of  its  influence 
on  politics,  he  was  showing  that  the  law  of  nature 
insisted  that  the  weak  should  give  way  to  the  strong, 
and  that  the  heritage  of  the  world  was  consequently 
allotted  to  the  governing  and  conquering  races.  The 
writings  of  these  men  were  on  the  table  of  every 
educated  householder ;  they  were  greedily  devoured 
by  the  more  intellectual  representatives  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  their  teaching  was  reproduced  for  a  less 
intellectual  public  by  the  daily  newspapers.  They  were 
110  more  proclaiming  the  whole  truth  than  the  econo- 
mists themselves ;  but  the  half  truth  on  which  they 
were  insisting  was  welcome  to  a  generation  which  was 
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CHAP.  I.  out  of  patience  with  the  doctrine  of  laisser-faire,  and 
1856.  which  was  not  wholly  reconciled  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  in  Continental  politics,  for  it  taught 
them  that  their  country  was  not  merely  a  huge  shop, 
but  that  she  was  also  a  great  nation — a  nation  with 
a  past  to  remember,  and  with  a  destiny  to  fulfil. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE    FALL    OF   LORD    PALMERSTON. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1857,  Lord  CHAP.  n. 

Palmerston  had  held  the  first  place  in  the  Administra-  ^~is^T 

tion  for  two  years.     He  had  been  originally  entrusted  The 

with  power  to  bring  the  war  with  Eussia — for  which  he  position 

&  .  of  Lord 

had  been  so  largely  responsible — to  a  satisfactory  con-  Palmers- 
elusion  ;  and,  until  peace  was  signed,  it  had  been 
recognised  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  peace 
of  Paris,  however,  had  necessarily  terminated  this  under- 
standing; and  in  the  beginning  of  1857  statesmen  out 
of  office  were  freely  speculating  on  the  probability  of 
a  change  of  ministry.1  Lord  Palmerston's  age  alone 
furnished  an  ample  basis  for  this  speculation ;  for, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  people  had 
not  become  accustomed  to  octogenarian  or  even 
septuagenarian  Prime  Ministers.  From  the  fall  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1762  to  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1852,  only  three  men,  all  of 
whom  were  peers,2  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty 
had  held  the  first  place  in  any  ministry,  and  it 
was  almost  universally  concluded  that  a  man  of 
advanced  years  could  not  stand  the  double  strain 
attaching  to  the  rule  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  lead  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston's  friends 

1  The  Times  said,  in  its  review  of  ~  The  Duke  of  Portland    in  his 
1857  (1st  of  January,  1858):  'States-  second  Ministry,  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
men  out  of  office  were  sanguine  in  lington  in  the  closing  months  of  his 
their    expectation  of  a  change   of  Ministry,  and  Lord  Grey. 
Ministry.' 
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CHAP.  ii.  and  supporters  shared  this  feeling.  His  friends  thought 
1857.  that  he  was  showing  signs  of  infirmity,  which  justified  the 
anxiety  about  him  that  Lady  Palmerston  was  known  to 
feel.1  His  supporters  noticed  that  he  was  displaying 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  memory  and  temper  which 
are  the  occasional  accompaniments  of  old  age.  On  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  he  contradicted  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  a  matter  of  fact ;  a  week  afterwards  he  had  to 
explain  away  his  contradiction  ;  and  two  days  later  still 
he  had  to  explain  his  explanation  ;  and  his  speeches 
on  all  three  occasions  were  thought  to  be  marked  by 
an  '  insolence  of  manner ' 2  which  might  have  been  justi- 
fied if  he  had  been  right,  but  which  was  less  excusable 
when  he  was  wrong. 

So  far  as  internal  politics  were  concerned,  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  looming  on  the  immediate  horizon 
which  threatened  to  disturb  the  future  of  the  Ministry. 
The  demand  for  organic  reform,  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  lean  years  succeeding  the  Irish  famine, 
had  subsided  in  the  fatter  years  which  had  followed 
iu  the  early  fifties.  Trade  was  improving,  agriculture 
was  thriving,  and  an  improving  trade  and  a  thriving 
agriculture  were  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
tending  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  Free  trade  had 
made  Great  Britain  a  cheaper  and  happier  country 
to  live  in ;  and  amid  their  improved  surroundings 

1  For  Lord  Palmerston's  health  merston    denied    the    existence    of 
in    1857,    cf.    Greville,  3rd   Series,  this   treaty ;    but,   on   the   10th  of 
vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86,   and  Vitzthum,  February,  he  admitted  that  a  con- 
St.  Petersburg   and  London,  vol.  i.  vention  to  this  effect  had  been  pre- 
p.  206.  pared,  though  he  alleged  that  it  had 

2  The  phrase  is  Grenille's,  vol.  ii.  not  been  signed.     On  the  12th  he 
p.  85.     Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  debate  had  to  admit  that  the  convention  had 
on  the  Address,  alleged  that  a  secret  been  signed.     Hansard,  vol.  cxliv. 
treaty  had  been  concluded   during  pp.  110,  164,  470,   535.       Greville 
the  Crimean  War,  at  the  instance  says  of  this  incident :    '  He  [Lord 
of  this    country,   between    France  Palmerston]  is  not  yualis  erat ;  and 
and  Austria,  in  which,  in  return  for  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is 
aid    in    the    Crimea,    France    had  about  to  begin  breaking.'      Greville, 
agreed  to  guarantee  to  Austria  her  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

possessions    in   Italy.      Lord    Pal- 
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the  people  displayed  no  general  desire  for  an  extended  CHAP.  n. 
suffrage.     Between  1840  and    1850  the  six   points  of     1857. 
the  people's  Charter  had  aroused  enthusiasm  among  the 
many,  and  had  excited  alarm  among  the  few.     Between 
1850  and  1860  the  six  points  had  almost  passed  out 
of  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  only  provoked  a 
good-humoured  smile. 

In  external  politics  there  was  more  reason  for  fear. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  indeed,  paid  little  heed  to 
foreign  policy,  but  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  was  renewing  the  distrust  which  most 
politicians  felt  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  reminding  them  of  the  unrest  which  had 
prevailed  abroad  when  he  had  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Melbourne  and  under  Lord 
John  Russell.  A  war  in  which  this  country  was  not 
entirely  in  the  right  was  being  conducted  in  Persia ;  1 
and  a  war,  in  which  large  sections  of  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  her  distinctly  in  the  wrong,  was  about 
to  be  undertaken  in  China.  In  common  with  France, 
we  had  addressed  written  remonstrances  to  the  Court 
of  Naples,  which  had  been  followed  up  by  the  with- 
drawal of  our  representative  at  that  Court ;  and  in  1856, 
our  Minister  at  Washington  had  been  abruptly  dismissed 
from  the  United  States.2  Thus  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  had  been  followed  by  war  with  Persia, 
by  impending  war  with  China,  by  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  small  Italian  state,  and  the 
dismissal  of  our  representative  from  the  great  trans- 
atlantic republic.  Sober  citizens,  intent  on  promoting 
their  business  or  on  pushing  their  trade,  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  excessive  activity  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
unwise. 

1  The  history  of  this  war  will  be      thought  it   necessary   to    relate   it 
found  in  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.       again, 
p.  265  scq.     I  have  not,  therefore,          -  See  ante,  p.  26,  note. 
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CHAP.  ii.  The  electricity  which  was  disturbing  the  atmo- 
1857.  sphere  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  affecting  opinion  in  the 

The  state  House  of  Commons,  and  in  that  House  Lord  Palmerston 
ies-  could  not  rely  on  an  assured  majority.  The  Parliament 
of  1852,  which  still  survived  in  1857,  had  been  elected 
under  Lord  Derby's  auspices  and  contained  a  strong 
and  coherent  Conservative  minority.  The  strength  of 
this  minority  made  it  difficult  for  any  ministry  to 
stand  which  did  not  combine  in  its  ranks  all  the  ele- 
ments which  had  temporarily  coalesced  to  overthrow 
Lord  Derby  in  1852.  It  was  an  appreciation  of  this 
fact  which  had  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  this  Government  had 
been  wrecked,  after  two  years  of  office,  on  the  rocks  of 
the  Eussian  War,  and  some  of  its  ablest  members — like 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James  Graham — had  recrossed 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  were  coquetting  with  the 
Conservative  leader,1  or,  like  Lord  John  Eussell,  were 
sulking  in  a  solitary  tent  on  a  Liberal  bench.  These 
defections,  if  they  had  been  alone,  might  have  imperilled 
the  continuance  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry  ;  and, 
unhappily  for  Lord  Palmerston,  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  small  but  powerful  body  of  men  who  had 
done  so  much  by  their  advocacy  to  secure  the  country 
the  blessing  of  cheap  bread,  and  who  were  doing  so 
much  to  awaken  it  to  the  dangers  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  short, 
could  hardly  hope  to  stand,  unless  he  succeeded  in 
combining  in  his  support  all  sections  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  party ;  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Cobden,  for 
example,  there  was  a  wider  gulf  fixed  than  that  which 
separated  him  from  the  Conservatives  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench. 


1  Until  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of 
Gladstone  was  published,  few  people 
knew  how  close  were  the  relations 


between  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  beginning  of  1857. 
See  book  iv.  chap.  viii. 
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The  Session  had  hardly  begun  before  the  dissentient  CHAP.  n. 
Liberals    found    an    opportunity    for    displaying    their      1857. 
hostility  to  the  Minister.     The  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year  were  of  exceptional  importance.     The  war  with 
Russia  was  over  ;  but  the  taxation  which  the  war  had 
necessitated  remained.1      It  was  everywhere  felt  that 
the  first  business  of  Parliament  was  the  relief  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  the  revision  of  the  financial  system 
was  its  first  duty  to  discharge. 

In  1857,  it  must  be  recollected,  the  country  had  not  The 
forgotten  the  brilliant  prospects  which  had  been  held 
out  to  it  by  the  Budget  of  1853.  In  renewing  the 
income  tax  in  that  year,  and  in  extending  its  operation 
to  Ireland  and  to  incomes  of  100/.  a  year,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  made  provision  for  its  reduction  in  1855  to  Qd.,  in 
1857  to  56?.,  and  for  its  final  abolition  in  1860,  when 
the  long  annuities,  as  they  were  called,  or  a  temporary 
debt  imposing  a  charge  of  more  than  2,000, 000£.  a 
year,  expired.  In  the  same  Budget  he  had  proposed  to 
provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tea  duties 
from  2s.  2^d.  to  Is.  per  pound.2  The  nation  had  there- 
fore concluded  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  sanguine  rhetoric— 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  never  spoke  with  more  effect  than  in 
proposing  the  Budget  of  1853 — that  the  consumer,  in  a 
few  years,  would  secure  the  great  advantage  of  cheaper 
tea,  and  that  the  income  taxpayer,  in  a  few  years  more, 
would  see  the  last  of  a  tax  which  he  had  regarded  as 
a  grievous  burden.  How  far  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pru- 
dent in  attempting  to  forecast  the  future,  is  a  matter 
on  which  men  may  reasonably  differ ;  but  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  that  Finance  Minister  is  the  wisest  who 
confines  his  proposals  to  the  year  in  which  he  is  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Gladstone's  example  is  at  any  rate  a  warning 

1  With  the  exception  of  the  war  2  See  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
malt  tax,  which  had  expired  in  the  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy 
course  of  1856.  pp.  193-198. 

F  2 
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CHAP.  ii.  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  do  well  to  re- 
lS5l7  member  that,  in  politics,  few  things  ever  happen  except 
the  unforeseen.  Before  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
another  Budget,  the  country  was  drifting  into  the 
Crimean  War;  and  long  before  1860  the  expense  of 
that  war,  and  the  increased  expenditure  which  was 
its  indirect  result,  made  it  hopeless  for  him  or  for  his 
successors  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  been 
sanguine  enough  to  give  in  1853. 

In  1854,  indeed,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
second  Budget,  the  Crimean  War  had  not  actually 
broken  out ;  but  the  Government  had  decided,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  on  despatching  a  force  of  25,000 
men  to  the  East.  All  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  first 
instance  thought  it  necessary  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  sending  out  these  men  and  of  bringing  them 
home  again ;  but  the  expense  raised  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  the  year  to  56,189,000^.,  a  sum  far  larger 
than  the  income  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  disposal.  To  meet 
the  deficiency,  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  on  doubling  the 
income  tax  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Two  months  later,  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  much  larger  provision,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  doubled  the  income  tax  for  the  whole  year,, 
increased  the  duties  on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  revised 
the  sugar  duties,  and  raised  the  malt  duty  from  2s.  8-Je?. 
to  4s.  per  bushel.  In  addition  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  raise  Exchequer  bonds  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000/., 
one-tliird  of  the  sum  raised  being  repayable  in  each  of 
the  years  1858,  1859,  I860.1 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  heroic  in  this 
finance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  great  war  in  prospect, 
was  virtually  asking  the  country  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  repay  within  six  years  the 

1  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote's  Twenty   Years  of  Financial  Policy,  pp.  243- 
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whole  of  the  temporary  debt  which  he  found  himself  CHAP.  n. 
compelled  to  raise.     But  he  could  have  hardly  concealed      1857. 
from  himself  that  his  new  proposal  made   the  promises 
of  1853  recede  into  a  distant  horizon.     He  was  finding 
it  necessary  to  double  the  tax  which  he  had  specially 
selected  for  remission ;  and  he  was  throwing  on  1860, 
the  year  of  so  many  hopes,  the  obligation  of  reducing 
one- third    of    the    temporary     debt    which    he    was 
borrowing. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  subsequent  The 
secession  of  the  Peelites  from  Lord  Palmerston's 
ministry,  relieved  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  future  years  ;  and,  in 
1855-56,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis — on  whom  the  duty  fell — 
found  himself  confronted  with  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  86,000,000/.  while  he  thought  himself  only  able  to 
rely  on  a  revenue  of  little  more  than  63,000, OOO/.  He 
met  the  deficiency  by  borrowing  16,000,000/.  in  Consols, 
by  issuing  3,000,000^.  in  Exchequer  bills,  and  by 
increasing  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  Scotch  and 
Irish  spirits,  and  by  raising  the  income  tax  from  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  4:d.  in  the  pound.1  These  changes  made  the 
promises  of  1853  look  more  hollow  than  ever.  The 
very  classes  who  had  been  given  the  expectation  of 
relief  were  the  classes  on  whom  the  burden  of  new 
taxation  was  pressing  with  special  severity. 

The  provision  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer thus  made  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  meet 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  year.  Later  in  the  Session, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  found  it  necessary  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional 4,000,000/.  in  Exchequer  bills,  while  early 
in  1856 — before  the  close  of  the  financial  year — he 
obtained  authority  for  borrowing  a  further  5,000,000/. 
by  the  issue  of  consolidated  stock.  The  peace,  which 
happily  succeeded,  afforded  a  welcome  relief  to  the 

1   Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,  p.  267. 
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CHAP.  ii.  Exchequer  ;  and  in  moving  the  Budget  of  1856-57, 
1857.  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis,  if  he  was  unable  to  remit,  at  any  rate 
found  it  unnecessary  to  impose  additional,  taxation. 
In  order,  however,  to  repay  the  remaining  expenses  of 
the  war,  he  raised  a  further  sum  of  5, 000, GOO/,  in 
Consols.1  Thus  the  war  had  added  26,000,000/.,  or 
more  exactly  some  26,930,000/.,L>  to  the  capital  of  the 
funded  debt,  while  at  the  same  time  authority  had 
been  granted  for  the  issue  of  some  13,000,000/.  of  Ex- 
chequer bonds  and  Exchequer  bills,  and  for  funding 
another  3,000,000/.  of  Exchequer  bills.  As,  however, 
these  powers  were  not  fully  exercised,  the  unfunded 
debt  during  the  war  did  not  increase  by  more  than 
12,000,000/.3  Other  changes,  moreover,  which  were 
concurrently  made  in  the  debt  affected  these  figures  ; 
and  the  actual  addition  to  the  debt  during  the 
years  of  war  may  be  placed  at  37,000, OOO/.  The 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  rose  at  the  same  time  by 


1  Twenty  Years  of  Financial 
Policy,  pp.  278,  279.  The  three 
loans  in  Consols  were  raised  on 
different  principles.  The  loan  of 
16,000,0007.  in  1855  was  raised  at 
par ;  but  for  each  100^.  the  country 
undertook  to  provide  an  annuity  of 
37.  14*.  6d.  for  thirty  years  and  of 
37.  in  perpetuity  afterwards.  This 
plan  was  much  criticised ;  and,  in 
the  first  loan  of  1856,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  undertook  to  give  111/.  2s.  2d. 
consolidated  stock  for  every  1007. 
which  he  received  in  money.  The 
credit  of  the  country  had  sufficiently 
improved  in  May  1856,  when  he 
issued  his  second  loan  of  5,000,0007., 
to  enable  him  to  stipulate  that  the 
contractors  (Messrs.  Rothschild) 
should  receive  only  1077.  10«.  Id. 
in  stock  for  each  1007.  which  they 
gave  in  money.  The  joint  effect  of 
these  two  last  transactions  was  that 
the  country  received  10,000,0007.  and 
created  in  return  for  it  stock  exceed- 
ing 10.930,0007.  See  report.  Public 
Income  a'rtdJZvpenditttre,\o\.  ii.  p.  559. 

3  1st  loan  of  1855-6, 16,000,0007.  ; 


2nd  loan  of  1855-6,  and  loans 
of  1856-7,  10,930,0007.  ;  total, 
26,930,0007. 

3  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  said  in  1857 
that  the  debt  created  during  the 
war  was :  Funded  Debt,  30,265,0007. ; 
Exchequer  Bonds,  7,000,0007. ;  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  5,041,0007.;  total, 
42,306,000^.  Hansard,  vol.  cxliv. 
p.  619.  Not  41,041,0007.,  as  Sir  S. 
Korthcote  states,  Twenty  Years  of 
Financial  Policy,  p.  295.  I  cannot, 
however,  reconcile  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
figures  with  the  exact  facts.  The 
figures  are  so  complicated  that  I 
think  a  much  fairer  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  results.  The 
total  capital  of  the  funded  debt, 
which  stood  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  at  about  755,000,0007., 
stood  on  the  31st  of  March,  1857, 
at  about  780,000,0007.  The  un- 
funded debt  at  the  same  time  rose 
from  rather  more  than  16,000,0007. 
to  a  little  less  than  28,000,0007. 
The  net  debt,  therefore,  did  not 
increase  by  more  than  37,000,0007. 
during  the  years  given. 
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more  than  4,000,000/.,1  and  it  is  probably  therefore  fair  CHAP.  n. 
to  say  that  the  war  added  rather  less  than  33,000,000/.    ~~1857. 
to  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  nation.2 

In  1857  the  taxation,  which  had  been  imposed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  for  the  purpose  of  the 
war,  had  expired  or  was  about  to  expire.  The  war 
duty  on  malt  had  ceased  automatically  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1856  ;  the  war  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 
ceased  on  the  5th  of  April,  1857.  The  war  income  tax 
was  technically  leviable  till  the  6th  of  April,  1858  ;  but 
the  Government  considered  that  they  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  accidental  wording  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  tax  had  been  granted,  to  levy  the  additional 
duty  for  a  year  longer  than  Parliament  had  obviously 
intended,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  consider  that  the 
war  income  tax,  like  the  war  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee,  expired  on  the  5th  of  April,  1857.3 

This  decision  left  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  The 
in  a  position  of  some  difficulty ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  o 
excluding  the  arrears  of  war  taxation,  the  whole  avail- 
able revenue,  on  which  he  thought  he  could  rely  in 
future  years,  amounted  to  only  62,015, OOO/.,4  while,  on 

1  From  4,485,000£.   on    the   5th  peace  and  no  longer.'  It  so  happened 

of  January,  1854,  to  8,668,000£.  on  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 

the  31st  of  March,  1857.  on  the  30th  of  March,  but  was  not 

a  It  is  right  to  add  that  2,000,000/.  ratified  till  the  27th  of  April,  1856, 

of  this  sum  was  lent  to  Sardinia,  and  and  it  followed,  therefore,  from  the 

formed  therefore  no  charge  on  the  language  of  the  Acts  that,  while  the 

taxpayers  of  this  country.  war  duties  on  tea  &c.  were  to  cease 

3  The  war  malt  duty  expired  on  after  the  5th  of  April,  1857,  in  strict 

the    5th   of   July    next    after  the  law  the  income  tax  could  be  levied 

ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  at   the   war  rate  till  after  the  5th 

peace.   The  war  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  of  April,  1858.   See  the  Acts  17  &  18 

and   coffee   were  granted  'till   the  Viet., cap. xxvii.,  and  18  &  19  Viet., 

5th  day  of  April  inclusive  which  cap.  xx.  and  xxi.,  and  cf.  Sir  G.  C. 

shall  first  happen  after  the  end  of  Lewis  in   Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp. 

twelve  months  from  the  date  of  a  635, 658,  659. 

definitive    treaty     of    peace     with          4  I  have  arrived  at  this  sum  by 

Russia  ; '  while  the  war  income  tax  deducting   the   arrears  of  the    war 

was  given  'until  the  6th  day  of  April  income  tax  from  the  estimated  pro- 

which  shall   first  happen  after  the  ceeds   of  the  income   tax  given  in 

expiration   of    one    year   from   the  a  subsequent   note.       See    note   1, 

ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  p.  72.    But  even  so  the  62,015,000/ 
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CHAP.  ii.  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  was  over,  it  had  left  a  legacy 
1857.  behind  it  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  and  increasing 
expenditure.  The  normal  expenditure  of  the  nation, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853  had  placed  at  about 
52,000,OOOJ.,  now  exceeded  63,000,000/.,  and  including 
the  sum  required  for  the  repayment  of  debts,  the 
amount  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  for  the  service 
of  the  year  reached  65,474,000/.  Whatever  other 
moral  could  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  it  was  tolerably 
plain  to  any  sensible  person,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  them,  that  the  promise  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  made  in  1853  was  one  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  fulfil  in  I860.1 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857. 
Beyond  all  dispute  the  three  men  in  the  House  out- 
side the  Cabinet  who  carried  the  greatest  weight  in 
debate  were  Lord  John  Eussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli.  All  three  men  were  agreed  in  thinking 

is  too  high,  since  it  includes  the  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  left  it.  I  have  no 
estimated  receipts  from  the  duties  material,  however,  for  making  this 
on  tea  at  the  higher  rate  at  which  further  correction. 

1  The  expenditure  of  the  nation  (estimated  in  the  Budget)  in  1853  and 
1857  was  as  follows  : 

1853-5  i.  1857-58. 

Debt £27,804,000  £28,550,000 

Consol.  Fund       ....  2,503,000  1,770,000 

Army  and  Ordnance    .         .         .  10,165,000  11,625,000 

Navy,  including  Packet  Service  .  7,035,000  9,074,000 

Miscellaneous      ....  4,476.000  7,250,000 

Kaffir  War          ....  200,000 

Collection  of  Revenue    ,      .         .  4,215,000 

Superannuation           .         .         .  475,000 

Persian  War       ....  265,000 

£52,183,000  63^224,000 

Redemption  of  Exchequer  Bonds 2,000,000 

Sinking  Fund  on  second  Loan  of 
£5,000,000 250,000 

it>5,474,000 

Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  639,  640,  and  cf.  History  of  England,  vol.  v. 
p.  475,  note.  It  is  fair  to  point  out  that  in  1853-54  the  expenditure  did 
not,  and  that  in  1857-58  it  did,  include  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 
and  of  superannuation.  These  services  were  in  1853-54  paid  out  of  the 
gross  receipts  on  their  way  to  the  Exchequer. 
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that  the  road  to  safety  and  no  income  tax  lay  CHAP.  n. 
through  the  reduction  of  military  and  naval  expend!--  "~18577 
ture.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Lord  John  Eussell 
said :  '  We  have  been  accustomed  (and  very  great 
ministers  have  sanctioned  the  practice)  to  keep  up  low 
establishments  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  though  there 
has  been  always  a  complaint  in  the  first  year  of  war 
that  we  have  been  very  unprepared,  somehow  or  other 
after  a  time  we  have  generally  felt  ourselves  strong 
enough  to  meet  our  enemy ; '  and  he  concluded :  '  It  is  by 
such  a  system,  and  by  relying  on  the  greatness  of  the 
country  and  on  the  spirit  of  our  people,  that  you  will  be 
the  most  formidable  in  war,  and  not  by  any  new-fangled 
system  of  increased  estimates  during  a  time  of  peace.' 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  on  the  same  occasion,  registered 
his  '  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  system  of  peace  expenditure.'  But 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  much  farther.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  glories  of  the  late  war  would  not  induce  the 
people  to  sanction  extravagant  military  establishments. 
He  added  his  conviction  that  the  more  the  burden  of  the 
people  was  reduced,  the  greater  would  be  their  strength 
when  the  hour  of  danger  came  ;  and  he  announced 
his  intention  to  formulate  resolutions  in  the  spirit  of 
this  language,  declaring  that  war  taxation  should  not 
be  levied  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  promises  of 
1853  should  in  spirit  be  adhered  to.  He  added,  in 
language  which  may  seem  strange  to  a  generation 
which,  forgetting  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  from  1857  to 
1866,  has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  policy  opposed  to  his 
declarations  in  those  years  :  < 

'  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  these  resolutions  are 
carried,  we  shall  witness  some  beneficial  changes  in  the 
financial  system  of  the  country.  I  think  we  shall  give 
a  great  impetus  to  salutary  economy ;  and  shall  in  a 
most  significant  manner  express  our  opinion  that  it  is 
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CHAP.  iL,  not  advisable    that   Ens-land   should   become  what   is 


1857. 

The  Chan- 
cellor of 
the  Ex- 
chequer. 


called  "  a  great  military  nation."  ' 1 

Thus  the  Finance  Minister,  in  1857,  was  confronted 
with  a  double  difficulty.  The  resources  at  his  disposal 
were  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  for  which 
he  had  to  provide  ;  and  the  men  whose  weight  in  the 
House  was  incontestable  were  unanimous  in  demanding' 
retrenchment  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  situation.  In 
the  Cabinet,  Lord  Palmerston  was  upholding  British 
interests  with  a  vigour  which  necessitated  large  arma- 
ments ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  denouncing  the  policy  which  was  apparently 
making  us  a  great  military  nation.  The  man  who  held 
the  office  of  Finance  Minister  in  1857,  and  on  whom 
the  preparation  of  the  Budget,  in  consequence,  fell,  had 
little  in  common  either  with  Lord  Palmerston  or  with 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Without  the  imagination  which  attracts,  or 
the  eloquence  which  commands,  attention,  he  had  know- 
ledge, ability,  and  judgment.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age,  who  habitually 
thought.  But  constant  thinking  had  made  him  cautious 
and  sceptical,  and  left  him  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  gives  men  confidence  in  themselves,  and  gains 
them  the  support  of  their  fellows.  Thus  his  tempera- 
ment, which  made  him  a  power  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
which  won  him  respect  in  the  House,  procured  him 
little  or  no  notice  in  the  country.  In  the  inner  circle 
of  his  own  colleagues,  and  possibly  in  the  rather  larger 
circle  of  his  friends  in  Parliament,  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  few  men  who  might  possibly  preside  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  country.  Outside  the  House,  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  little  county  in  which  he  lived, 
he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  command  a  large 
audience,  or  to  hold  it  together  for  an  hour. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  Finance  Ministers  to  delay 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  183, 135,  152,  185,  186. 
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their  Budget  statements  till  the  close  of  the  financial  CHAP-  n- 
year.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  1857. 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
making  it  on  the  13th  of  February.  He  met  an  ex- 
ceptional situation  by  a  commonplace  method.  With 
an  income  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  of 
(i5,474,000/.,  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  additional  taxation  im- 
posed during  the  war,  and  he  decided,  while  reducing 
the  income  tax  to  the  full  extent  contemplated  by 
the  Act,  to  slacken  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.1  This  modification,  the 
arrears  in  the  war  income  tax,  and  the  increasing 
supplies  which  he  hoped  to  derive  in  a  year  of  peace 
and  apparent  prosperity,  justified  him  in  placing  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  year  at  66,365,000/.2  As  he  had 
estimated  the  expenditure  at  65,474,000/.,  he  was  left 
with  a  surplus  of  891,000/.  So  far  as  the  year  1857-58 
was  concerned,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  surplus 
was  adequate ;  but,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus 
was  due  to  the  arrears  of  the  war  income  tax,  which 
would  not  be  available  after  the  current  financial  year, 

1  The  duty  on  tea  would  have  fallen  automatically  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  Ib.  in  April  1857  and  to  Is.  per  Ib.  in  April  1858.     Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
asked  the  House  to  fix  it  at  Is.  Id.  in  1857-58,  Is.  5d.  in  1858-59,  Is.  3d.  in 
1859-60,  and  at  Is.  in  later  years.     See  Hansard,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  661.     For 
the  similar  treatment  of  the  sugar  duties  see  ibid.,  p.  662. 

2  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  side  by  side  (1)  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  estimate 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1857,  of  the  revenue  of  1856-57,  and  (2)  his  estimate 
of  the  revenue  of  1857-58 : 

Estimate  for  Estimate  for 

1856-57.  1857-68. 

Customs  .  £23,600,000  £22,850,000 


Excise 
Stamps    . 
Taxes       . 
Income  Tax 
Post  Office 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


17,600,000  17,000,000 

7,265,000  7,450,000 

3,110,000  3,150,000 

16,250,000  11,450,000 

2,800,000  3,000,000 

260,000  265,000 

1,000,000  1,200,000 


£71,885,000  £66,365,000 

Hazard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  632,  662. 
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CHAP.  ii.  the  Budget  was  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  postponed 
1857.  till  1858-59  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  revenue 
adequate  to  cover  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  failed  to  make  any  provision 
whatever  for  redeeming  the  pledges  and  promises  of 
his  predecessor  in  1853. 

His  critics.  Such,  however,  was  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  plan. 
Perhaps  no  Budget  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  excited  stronger  passions  or  was 
assailed  with  greater  vehemence.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  led 
the  opposition  to  it,  redeemed  the  promise  which  lie  had 
made  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  by  moving  a  resolu- 
tion affirming  that  the  Budget  was  not  calculated  to 
secure  the  country  against  the  risk  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  succeeding  vears,  and  asked  the  House  to  affirm  that 

O    v 

the  income  and  expenditure  should  be  readjusted  in 
such  a  way  that  Parliament  might  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  income  tax  in  I860.1 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  in  private  that  the  Budget  was 
I  '  the  worst  that  was  ever  produced,' 2  assailed  it  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  vehemence.  He  declared  that, 
while  the  Minister  was  claiming  credit  for  reducing 
taxation,  he  was  really  increasing  taxation,  since  he 
was  continuing  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  at  a  higher 
rate  than  Parliament  had  contemplated.  He  complained 
that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  making  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  necessities  of  future  years,  or,  in  the  present 
year,  for  the  expense  of  the  Persian  war,  and  that  lie 
was  making  no  provision  of  any  kind  for  the  expense  of 

1  The  precise  words  of  Mr.  Dis-  1850-60,  and  to  provide  for  such  a 

raeli's  motion  are :  '  In  the  opinion  balance  of  revenue  and  charge  re- 

of  this  House,  it  would  be  expedient,  spectively  in  the  year  1860  as  may 

before  sanctioning  the  financial  ar-  place  it  in  the  power  of  Parliament 

rangements  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  at  that  period,  without  embarrass- 

adjust    the    estimated   income   and  ment  to  the  finances,  altogether  to 

expenditure   in  the  manner  which  remit  the  income  tax.'    Ibid.,  p.  970. 

shall  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  ~  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  86, 

the  country  against  the  risk  of  a  and  see   an  interesting  passage  in 

deficiency  in  the  years  1858-59  and  Mr.Morley's  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
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the  war  with  China.     He  argued,  therefore,  that  there  CHAP.  11. 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  ensuing  year  would  close      1857. 
with  a  surplus,  while  he  insisted  that  in  future  years, 
when  there  would  be  no  arrears  of  war  income  tax  to 
collect,  and  when  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  would  be 
further  reduced,   the  country  would  find  itself  in  the 
presence  of  a  deficit  so  large  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sarily embarrassing. 

But  this  was  only  one  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  case. 
He  went  on  to  show  that  Parliament,  in  1853,  had  pro- 
vided for  the  extinction  of  the  income  tax  in  1860,  and 
that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  making  its  extinction  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue  that,  while  on 
every  previous  occasion  in  which  an  income  tax  had 
been  imposed  in  times  of  peace,  it  had  been  used  as  a 
lever  to  enable  the  Minister  to  accomplish  commercial 
reforms  of  clear  and  undoubted  benefit,  on  this  occasion, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Minister  was  reimposing  the  income 
tax  at  its  old  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  the 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  at  higher  rates  than  Parliament 
had  contemplated.  Such  a  course  appeared  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's indignant  imagination  as  a  repudiation  of  the 
principle  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  laid  down  in  1842 
and  1845,  and  which  he  himself  had  extended  in  1853, 
and  which,  it  was  almost  universally  admitted,  had  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  weal  of  the  people.1 

The  House,  however,  declined  to  be  carried  away  its  adop- 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  eloquence.  It  probably 
considered  that,  whatever  arrangements  might  be  neces- 
sary for  other  years,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  proposing  a 
not  unfair  scheme  for  the  necessities  of  1857-58  ;  and 
it  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  one  hand,  in 

1  Hansard,    vol.    cxliv.   p.   98-~>.      the  reader  should  turn  to  Bagehot, 
For    a    temperate    and    favourable      Biographical  Studies,  pp.  241,  242. 
review  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  finance, 
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CHAP.  II.  insisting  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide 
1857.  in  1857  for  the  extinction  of  the  income  tax  in  1860, 
or  to  accept,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
tention that  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax  was 
only  justifiable  if  large  commercial  reforms,  which  the 
country  was  not  in  a  position  to  afford,  were  at  the 
same  time  effected.1 

The  success  of  the  Budget  temporarily  strengthened 
Lord  Palmerston's  position.  He  had  successfully  re- 
sisted an  attack  on  an  important  portion  of  his  policy, 
which  had  been  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  had  been 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which  had  been 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cobden.  But  it  was  already  evident 
that  a  more  formidable  question  was  preparing  diffi- 
culties for  the  Minister.  Within  three  days  of  the 
successful  division,  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  towards 
China  was  arraigned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Derby,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cobden ; 
and,  while  these  debates  were  in  actual  progress,  Lord 
Derby  communicated  to  a  private  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servative party  the  significant  fact  that  he  was  in 
alliance  with  Mr.  Gladstone.2  An  attack,  which  was 
made  in  one  House  by  the  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  which  was  led,  in  the  other,  by  the 
leader  of  the  free-traders,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which,  as  was  immediately  after- 
wards apparent,  was  assisted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
obviously  based  on  a  combination  which  placed  the 
Minister  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  origin  The  facts  were  as  follows.  A  lorcha,  named  the 
Chinese  Arrow,  built  by  a  Chinese  owner  in  1854,  and  sold  to 

War. 

1  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment  was  taken  from  that  paper.      Greville, 

rejected    by     286     votes    to     206.  writing  two  days  afterwards,  said : 

Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  p.  1149.  '  Derby  has   announced  to   his  as- 

•  This  is  the  interpretation  which  sembled  party  that  he  is  ready  to 

the     Times    gave    of    the     speech.  join  witli  Gladstone,  though  he  has 

Seethe   Times,  2nd  of  March,  1857.  not  done  so  yet.'    Greville,  3rd  Series, 

And  the   words    '  in   alliance '   are  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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a  Chinese  owner  in  Canton,  was  subsequently  transferred  CHAP.JI. 
to  a  Chinese  merchant  resident  in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  1857. 
the  custom  of  the  British  authorities  at  Hong  Kong 
to  treat  Chinese  merchants  resident  in  the  colony  as 
quasi-naturalised  British  subjects ;  and  the  owner  of 
the  Arrow  claimed  and  obtained,  in  accordance  with 
this  custom,  a  letter  of  register  from  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Trade,  entitling  it  to  certain  privileges  of 
trade  in  Chinese  ports,  and  authorising  it,  when  so 
trading,  to  fly  the  British  flag.  These  letters  of  register 
were  directed  to  be  granted  to  British  vessels  under  a 
treaty  made  with  China  in  1843.  They  were  renewable 
annually  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter  of  register 
of  the  Arrow  was  renewed  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1855,  and  expired  on  the  27th  of  September,  1856. 
The  Arrow  was  commanded  by  a  British  subject,  an 
Irishman,  who  had  under  his  orders  a  crew  of  thirteen 
Chinese  sailors.  Apart  from  the  very  serious  questions 
(i)  whether  a  vessel  owned  by  a  Chinese  merchant,  who 
was  only  resident  on  British  territory  and  had  not  been 
formally  naturalised,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  letter  of 
register,  or  (ii)  whether  a  vessel  manned  almost  exclu- 
sively by  a  Chinese  crew  could  be  registered  as  a  British 
vessel,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  case  of  the  Arrow  the 
letter  of  register  and  the  privilege  which  it  gave  expired 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1856. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  1856,  while  the  The 
Arrow  was  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  Eiver, 
she  was  boarded,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  her 
captain,  by  Chinese  officials,  who  insisted  on  carrying 
off  the  whole  of  her  crew,  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
them  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of  piracy.  On  the  remon- 
strance of  her  captain,  who  returned  before  the  arrest 
had  been  completed,  two  of  the  crew  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  remainder  of  the  men  were  taken 
from  her.  It  is  not  actually  certain  whether  the 
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CHAP.  ii.  Arrow  at  the  time  was  flying  the  British  flag  or  not ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  as  her  letter  of  register  had  ex- 
pired, she  had  no  clear  right  to  be  flying  it.1 

On  these  proceedings  being  reported  to  Mr.  Parkes, 
our  Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  he  demanded  that  the 
men  arrested  should  be  brought  to  the  British  Consulate 
and  that  the  charge  against  them  should  be  investigated 
there.  On  the  refusal  of  this  demand  he  appealed  to 
Commissioner  Yeh,  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Canton, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  for  instructions  to  Sir  John 
Bowring,  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  at 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  Sir  John. 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  Arrow  had  no  right  to 
fly  a  British  flag,  her  register  having  expired,  relied 
on  the  Chinese  authorities  being  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  insisted  on  an  apology,  on  an  undertaking  to 
respect  the  British  flag  in  the  future,  and  on  the  public 
liberation  of  the  arrested  men.  Commissioner  Yeh,  on 
the  contrary,  contended  that  the  Arrow  was  a  purely 
Chinese  vessel,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  she 
was  not  flying  the  British  flag,  and  had  no  British  sub- 
ject on  board  of  her.2 

1  It  ought,  perhaps,  on  the  other  to  a  subject   of  a  foreign   country 

hand,  to  be  stated  that  it  was  the  against  the  country  of  which  he  is 

custom  at  Hong  Kong  to  give  these  a  subject.     See  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 

letters  of  register  to  vessels  owned  by  ibid.,  p.   1214.     But   the   strongest 

Chinese  who  were  settled  at  Hong  condemnation  of  Sir  John  Bowring's 

Kongandtenantsof  Crown  property ;  attitude,  respecting  the  Arrow,  is 

that    a    similar    custom    prevailed  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Lord 

at  Singapore  ;  and  that  the  Arrow's  Elgin,  who  was  employed  to  exact 

letter  of  register  had  expired  when  reparation  from  the  Chinese.      He 

she  was  at  sea,  and  vessels  at  sea  wrote :  '  I  have  hardly  alluded  in 

were  not  called  upon  to  renew  their  my  ultimatum   to    that    wretched 

register     until     they    reached    the  question   of  the    Arrow,  which   is 

waters  of  the  colony  to  which  they  a  scandal  to  us,  and  is  so  considered, 

belonged.      See    Lord    Clarendon's  I   have    reason    to    know,    by   all 

remarks  in  Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  except  the  few  who  are  personally 

1198-1200.     But  it  must  be  recol-  compromised.'     Waldron's  Life  of 

lected  that  though  the  issue  of  a  Lord  Elgin,  p.  209. 

letter  of  register  to  the  Arrow  gave  2  See    inter    alia    Commissioner 

the  vessel  rights  and  privileges   in  Yen's  own  letters  in  Parl.  Papers, 

British     waters     and     in     British  Correspondence    relating  to    Lord 

courts,  no  British  letter  of  register  Elgin's   Mission    (1857-1859),    pp. 

could  give  any  rights  or  privileges  102,  121. 
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Failing  to  secure  redress  by  pacific  means,  Mr.  CHAP.  11. 
Parkes,  by  Sir  John  Bowring's  orders,  called  on  the  1857. 
Admiral  in  command  of  the  British  squadron,  Sir 
Michael  Seymour,  to  enforce  it.  Sir  Michael,  in  the 
first  instance,  seized  a  Chinese  junk;  but,  as  this  seizure 
produced  no  effect,  he  attacked  and  took  the  forts  which 
guarded  the  approaches  to  Canton.  Thereupon  Com- 
missioner Yeh  surrendered  the  twelve  men  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  Arrow,  demanding  that  two  of 
them,  who  had  been  accused  of  piracy,  should  be 
returned  to  be  dealt  with  under  Chinese  law. 

Most  people  will  probably  conclude  that  there  were 
many  reasons  why  Sir  John  Bowring  should  have  closed 
the  whole  incident  at  this  stage.  Though  the  men 
taken  from  the  Arrow  had  not  been  returned  with  the 
publicity  which  had  been  required,  and  though  no 
apology  had  been  tendered,  the  power  of  England  had 
been  effectually  displayed,  and  reparation  had  been  sub- 
stantially granted.  A  knowledge  that  the  expiration  of 
the  Arrow's  letter  of  register  virtually  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  the  British  case  might,  therefore,  have  disposed 
any  ordinary  diplomatist  to  moderation ;  but,  so  far 
from  being  moderate,  Sir  John  declined  to  receive  the 
men  who  had  been  returned,  and  raised  a  new  demand. 
By  a  succession  of  treaties,  made  in  1843,  1846,  and 
1847,1  British  subjects,  from  the  6th  of  April,  1849, 
were  secured  free  entrance  to  the  town  of  Canton. 
The  Chinese  had,  however,  successfully  evaded  this 
stipulation.  Successive  British  Governments,  with 
their  hands  full  elsewhere,  had  hesitated  to  enforce  it, 
and  the  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  had  been  specially 
enjoined  to  be  very  circumspect  in  securing  its  fulfil- 
ment. Sir  John  Bowring,  however,  considered  that  The  bom- 

,          ,.  ,  /v,      -,     -,  t    ••  bardment 

the  dispute    about   the  Arrow  afforded    a   convenient  Of  Canton. 

1  These  treaties  are  reprinted  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  26,  and  vol.  xxxv. 
in  State  Papers,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  132,  p.  6. 
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CHAP.  ii.  opportunity  for  pressing  the  demand,  and,  as  Commis- 
~1857.  sioner  Yeh  returned  no  answer  to  it,  directed  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  to  renew  hostilities.  On  the  British  side 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  easily  succeeded  in  sinking  a  large 
number  of  junks,  and  in  destroying  some  forts  manned 
with  hundreds  of  guns,  for  the  power  of  defence  does 
not  depend  on  the  weight  of  armaments,  but  on  skill  in 
using  them.  On  the  Chinese  side  Commissioner  Yeh, 
probably  feeling  himself  powerless,  offered  a  reward  of 
thirty  dollars  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman.1 

When  these  events  occurred,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  it  took  seven  weeks  for  news  to  reach  England 
from  Hong  Kong,  and  seven  weeks  more  to  send  orders 
from  England  to  China.  No  Government,  therefore, 
however  much  it  might  have  hesitated  to  approve  all 
that  had  occurred,  could  have  exerted  any  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  for  fourteen  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  at  Canton. 

In  these  circumstances  a  wise  Minister,  who  regretted 
the  rash  conduct  of  his  agent,  might  have  hesitated  to 
throw  him  over.  He  would  probably,  however,  have 
taken  care  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  original  British 
case  was  not  a  very  clear  one,  and  that  the  new  British 
demand  was  one  which  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  make  at  all  without  direct  authority  from  home. 
But  a  prudent  course  of  this  kind  did  not  commend 
itself  to  Lord  Palmerston.  If  Mr.  Greville,  who  writes 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Granville  (a  member  of  the 
Cabinet),  may  be  trusted,  both  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  proceedings  at  Canton  would  be  received  with 
great  applause  and  satisfaction  in  England,  and  were 

1  For    these    events    see     Han-  facts) ;    Ashley's   Life  of  Pahners- 

*ard     vol.    cxliv.    pp.    1155,    1310,  ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  344 ;    Morley's  Life 

1391,  14iir,r  and  1589;    Ann.  Reg.,  of  CobJen,  vol.  ii.  p.  187;   QreaUle 

1856,  Hist.,  p.  ~2o6  (where  there  is  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  91  w/. 
a    very  temperate  summary  of  the 
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accordingly   in   a   hurry   to   identify    themselves  with  CHAP.  n. 
Sir  John  Bowring's  action.1    The  story  shows  that  Lord     1857. 
Palmerston  understood  the  feeling  of  the  country  much 
more  accurately  than  he  gauged  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  it  does  not  afford  any  excuse 
for  the  decision  of  the  Minister.     It  was  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  duty  in  1857    to   determine  what  was  just,  not 
merely  to  consider  what  was  popular;  and  justice,  most 
people  will  think,  was   not  on  the  side  of  Sir  John 
Bowring. 

Such  were  the  main  facts  of  the  case  which  enabled 
the  Conservatives  under  Lord  Derby,  and  the  free- 
traders under  Mr.  Cobden,  to  combine  with  an  ex-Prime 
Minister,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  an  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  most  formidable 
assault  which  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry  had  up  to 
this  time  sustained.  Most  of  these  men  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  joining  in  the  attack.  They  genuinely  thought 
that  Sir  John  Bowring  had  committed  a  series  of  acts 
of  gross  injustice,  and  had  initiated  most  improperly 
a  serious  war.  But  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  immediate 
friends  might  have  hesitated  to  press  the  case  home, 
for  Sir  John  Bowring,  before  he  had  gone  to  China, 
had  made  his  reputation  as  a  strong  Liberal,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  '  Westminster  Eeview ; ' 
and  the  men  who  had,  in  other  times,  welcomed  his 
assistance  might  naturallv  have  hesitated  to  be  fore- 

*/ 

most  in  condemning  his  action.  Mr.  Cobden  and  his 
friends,  however,  judged,  and  rightly  judged,  that 
public  duty  could  not  be  neglected  because  of  private 
friendship  ;  and  believing,  as  they  did,  that  Sir  John 
Bowring's  action  was  an  exaggerated  instance  of  the 
indiscretion  which  had  led  us  into  previous  wars, 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  express  their  opinion  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

1  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Proceed- 
ings in 
Parlia- 
ment. 


Lord  Pal- 
mers ton 
defeated 
in  the 
Commons. 


Thus  it  happened  that  the  attack,  which  was  led  by 
Lord  Derby  in  one  House,  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Cobden 
in  the  other.  But,  while  both  Houses  were  asked  to 
condemn  Sir  John  Bowring's  conduct,  the  condemnation 
in  each  was  expressed  in  different  terms.  In  the  Lords, 
Lord  Derby  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  regretting  the 
interruption  of  amicable  relations  between  her  Majesty's 
subjects  and  the  Chinese  authorities  ;  asserting  that  the 
time  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  pressing  upon  the 
Chinese  a  claim  for  the  admission  of  British  subjects 
into  Canton,  which  had  been  left  in  abeyance  since 
1849,  and  declaring  that  operations  of  actual  hostility 
ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  without  the  ex- 
press instructions  previously  received  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Cobden  asked  the 
House  to  resolve  that  '  the  papers  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for 
the  violent  measures,  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late 
affair  of  the  Arrow,'  and  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee 
4  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  China.' 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby 
was  reinforced  by  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston  under  Lord  Melbourne, 
by  Lord  Ellenborough.  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Cobden  received  the  active 
support  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  whole  Conservative 
party,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  No 
one  who  reads  now  the  chief  speeches  in  these 
memorable  debates  will  doubt  that  the  force  of  argu- 
ment was  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  and  that  the  case 
against  the  Government  received  no  satisfactory  reply. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  one  House,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  other,  were  practically  unanswered,  and 
perhaps  unanswerable  ;  but,  in  the  Lords,  the  Ministry 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
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majority  :  in  the  Commons  it  found  itself  in  a  minority  CHAP.  u. 
of  sixteen  votes.1  1857. 

Oddly  enough,  the  votes  of  the  two  Houses  exactly 
reversed  their  relative  positions  towards  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  seven  years  before.  In  1850,  Lord  Stanley — who 
had  since  become  Lord  Derby — had  carried  a  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  towards  Greece 
by  almost  exactly  the  same  majority  by  which  he  was 
defeated  in  1857.2  And  the  resolution  had  been 
practically  reversed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Mr.  Eoebuck's  motion  approving  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy.  To  complete  the  contrast,  Mr.  Eoe- 
buck,  who  had  come  to  Lord  Palmerston's  rescue  in 
1850,  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Government 
in  1857.  But,  of  course,  the  majority  against  the 
Minister  in  the  Commons  in  1857  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded like  the  majority  against  him  in  the  Lords  in 
1850.  The  Cabinet,  at  once,  saw  that  the  vote  must 
be  regarded  as  fatal  either  to  the  Ministry  who  sus- 
tained, or  to  the  House  which  inflicted  it.  With  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the  country,  they 
-decided  on  appealing  to  the  constituencies,  and,  on  the 
day  succeeding  that  which  followed  the  division,  Lord 
•Granville  announced  in  one  House,  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  other,  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made,  the  Ministry  would  throw  '  upon  the 
country  the  responsibility  of  determining  what  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  invested  with  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.'  3 

To  the  course  which  Ministers  proposed  to  follow, 

1  The  majority  in  the  Lords  was  not   desire   a  change   of  Ministry ; 

146  to  110.      Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  and  many  Liberals,  who  liked  Lord 

p.    1385.      In    the    Commons    the  Palmerston,   could   not   conscienti- 

majority   against    the   Government  ously   support   the    proceedings   in 

was  263   to   247.     Ibid.,   p.  1846.  China. 

Considering  the  critical  nature   of  2  By  37  votes  instead  of  36.  Hist. 

the  debate,  the  division  was  not  a  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  416,  note, 

large  one.   But  many  Conservatives,  3  Hansard,  vol.   cxliv.  pp.  1885, 

who  disliked  the  Chinese  War,  did  1894. 
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The  dis- 
solution 
of  1857. 


CHAP.^I.  no   objection   could   be    taken.     Mr.    Disraeli   indeed, 
1857.     towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  had  almost  dared  Lord 
Palmerston  to  take  it.     '  Let  the  noble  lord,'  he  had 
said,  '  not  only  complain  to  the  country,  but  let  him 
appeal   to  the  country.   ...  I  should  like  to  see  the 
programme  of  the  proud  leader  of  the  Liberal  party — 
"  No  reform  !     New  taxes  !     Canton   blazing !     Persia 
invaded  !  "  ' 1   He  could  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  facilitate 
the  course  which  Lord  Palmerston  proposed.     But  there 
were  two  points  on  which  other  men  naturally  desired 
information.   Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  afterwards  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  put  the  plain  question,  '  What  is  to  go 
on  in  China '  during  the  weeks  which  must  elapse  before 
a  new  Parliament   can   meet  ? 2     And   Mr.    Gladstone 
added  the  further  question,  What  is  to  be  done  about 
finance?     Are    the    complicated    arrangements   which 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  proposed,  affecting  the  revenue  of 
the  succeeding  three  years,  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  last 
moments  of  a  condemned  House  of  Commons  ?  3     With 
regard  to  the  last  question  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  stated  that 
he  intended,  at  once,  to   move  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  from  14c/.  to  Id. ;  to  confine  his  proposals 
relative  to  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  to  the  single  financial 
year  for  which  he  was  providing ;  and  to  fix  the  duty  on 
tea  at  Is.  od.  instead  of,  as  he  had  originally  proposed, 
at  Is.  Id.  in  the  lb.4     With  regard  to  the  first  question,. 
Lord   Palmerston   declared   that   there   would    be   no 
change,  and  could  be  no  change,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government.     That  policy  is  '  to  maintain  in  China,  as 


1  Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  p.  1840. 
Mr.  Cobden  afterwards  said  the  same 
thing.  '  The  noble  lord  sends  his 
followers  to  the  country  with  the 
cry,  "  Palmerston  for  ever  !  No 
reform  !  and  a  Chinese  war !  "  ' 
Ibid.,  p.  1899.  Mr.  Disraeli's '  Can- 
ton blazing !  Persia  invaded ! '  had 
been  used  by  him  before  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  1901,  and  cf.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, p.  1914. 

3  P.  1926. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  1937.     It  may  be  con- 
venient to   add   that,   in   the   new 
Parliament,   Sir    G.   C.   Lewis   ob- 
tained the  continuance  of  the  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar  for  three  years  in- 
stead of  confining  it  to  one  year, 
Hansard,  vol.  cxlvii.  p.  1485. 
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elsewhere,  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of  British  CHAP,  n. 
subjects ;  '  but  he  added  that,  without  in  any  way  1857. 
undervaluing  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  the 
Government  thought  it  desirable  to  entrust  the  nego- 
tiations, which  must  probably  take  place,  to  some  indi- 
vidual who  could  proceed  direct  from  this  country 
with  their  verbal  instructions,  and  who  '  would  be  likely 
to  carry  more  weight  than  any  person  who  might 
happen  now  to  be  in  China.' l  Nine  days  afterwards  it 
was  formally  announced  in  the  '  Times  '  that  Lord  Elgin, 
who  had  served  with  efficiency  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  had  accepted  the  mission. 

These  statements  facilitated  the  course  of  business, 
and  enabled  the  Ministry  to  make  arrangements  for  an 
early  dissolution.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  politics  was 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  constituencies ;  and  members,  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  the  electors  would  determine,  paid  only  a  desultory 
attention  to  their  duties  in  the  House.  They  were  not  The 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  decision  at  which  the  country  *f ^  e 
would  arrive.  However  formidable  the  position  of  the  countlT- 
Opposition  had  proved  in  debate,  the  arguments  on 
which  they  had  relied  were  too  technical  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  masses  of  the  people.  They,  perhaps,  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  appreciate  the  exact  legal 
status  of  the  Arrow,  or  the  justice  of  the  measures  which 
Sir  John  Bowring  had  taken  to  obtain  redress  ;  but  they 
knew  that  the  Arrow  was  '  a  vessel  of  an  ostensibly 
British  character,  and  engaged  in  British  trade ;  that  she 
had  a  British  captain — whether  up  or  down,  a  British 
Hag ;  whether  in  full  force  or  not,  a  British  register.' 
They  were  taught  that  Yeh,  under  whose  orders  her 
nag  had  been  ignored,  and  her  crew  taken  from  her, 
was  '  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  disgraced 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxliv.  pp.  1935,  1936. 
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CHAP,  ii.  humanity : ' *  they  were  assured  that  the  Chinese,  by 
1857.  refusing  British  merchants  access  to  Canton,  were  dis- 
regarding the  express  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  were 
injuring  British  trade  and  British  interests.  What,  in 
comparison  with  such  facts  as  these,  were  obscure 
questions  whether  the  Arrow  should  have  had  a  letter 
of  register,  or  whether  her  letter  of  register  had  or  had 
not  expired  ?  British  interests  were  at  stake  ;  and  the 
country  was  prepared  to  support  the  Minister  who  told 
them  that  he  was  ready  to  assert  the  cause  and  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  nation.2 

Thus  the  issue,  on  which  the  country  was  virtually 
determined  to  pronounce  its  decision,  was  quite  different 
from  that  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  given 
its  vote.  The  House  had  condemned  the  Government 
for  supporting  the  methods  which  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  adopted ;  the  country  hardly  paused  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  these  methods,  but  rallied  to  the 
Minister  who  was  ready,  at  any  cost,  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  British  trade  and  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  Assurances  of  support  flowed  in  on  the 
Prime  Minister  from  every  part  of  England.  The  leading 
merchants  of  London  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade  led 
the  way  with  an  address  ;  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
followed  with  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  Lord  Mayor 
seized  the  occasion  to  invite  the  Minister  to  a  banquet, 

1  These    extracts    are    from   the  who  take   part  with  any  foreigner 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  the  against  an   Englishman,  and  who, 
2nd  of  March,  1857.    'Poor'  Yeh —  like  the  hon.  member  for  the  West 
the  epithet   is   Lord  Elgin's  (Life,  Riding   [Mr.   Cobden],  almost    re- 
p.  211) — seems  to  have  been  a  nor-  pudiate    their  country.'    Hansard, 
mal  specimen  of  his   race,  without  vol.  cxliv.  p.  1832.     He  said  at  the 
more  vices  or  more  virtues  than  the  Mansion  House  seventeen  days  after- 
ordinary  Chinese  official.  wards,   '  If  the   day   should    come 

2  Lord     Palmerston     thoroughly  when    peace    is  to   be   sought    by 
appreciated     the    position    of    the  humiliation   and    degradation,    the 
country.      He   said   in  the  House,  country    must    look   elsewhere   for 
'  There   are   some   members  of  the  the    instruments    of    national   dis- 
Legislature   who    raise    the  nicest  honour  and  disgrace.'     Times,  21st 
legal  quibbles,   who   endeavour   to  of  March,  1857. 

excuse   the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
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which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  delivering  an  elec-  CHAP.  n. 
tioneering  speech.1  Thoughtful  men  gravely  censured  1357. 
the  language  which  he  employed,  and  which  they  de- 
clared unworthy  of  him.2  It  was,  at  any  rate,  exactly 
suited  to  the  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  nicely  calcu- 
lated to  fan  the  breeze  of  popularity  which  was 
bearing  him  to  victory.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
already  certain  before  a  single  poll  was  taken.  The 
country,  it  was  soon  evident,  had  decided  on  parting 
with  the  men  who  had  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Minister.  Even  the  reputation  which  Lord  John  Eussell 
had  acquired,  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered, 
seemed,  at  one  moment,  insufficient  to  secure  his  re- 
election for  the  City.  Conservative  candidates  found 
it  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  explain  that  they  did 
not  disapprove  Lord  Palmerston's  policy.  No  explana- 
tions were  either  forthcoming  or  would  have  been 
accepted  in  1857  from  free  traders  and  Peelites.  Mr. 
Cardwell,  though  he  had  held  high  office,  was  defeated 
at  Oxford ;  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  though  he  held  office 
under  Lord  Palmerston,  was  defeated  at  Bury.  The 
free  traders  were  almost  swept  away.  Mr.  Cobden, 
who  did  not  venture  to  stand  for  his  old  seat  in  the 
West  Eiding,  was  beaten  at  Huddersfield ;  Mr.  Bright 
was  left  at  the  bottom  of. the  poll  in  Manchester;  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  shared  his  defeat ;  Mr.  Fox  was  thrown 
out  at  Oldham ;  Mr.  Miall  at  Eochdale.  These  men 
had  been  denounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  the 
organisers  of  a  combination  with  the  Tories  to  eject 
him  from  office ;  and  the  country  responded  with  ho 
uncertain  voice.  The  services  which  they  had  rendered, 
the  boon  which  they  had  conferred  on  the  people  in 
giving  them  cheap  bread,  were  forgotten  in  1857.  All 
that  the  country  recollected  was  that  they  had  opposed 

1  See  Times,  9th,  10th,  and  21st          2  See  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.: 
of  March,  1857.  p.  100. 
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1857. 


The 

victory  of 
Lord  Pal- 
merston. 


CHAP.  ii.  the  Crimean  War,  that  they  had  condemned  Sir 
John  Bowring's  policy,  that  they  had  deserted  Lord 
Palmerston. 

The  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  changed 
by  the  election.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men 
who  had  not  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1852  were  re- 
turned.1 The  small  and  loosely  knit  Palmerstonian 
majority  was  turned  into  a  large  and  compact  majority; 
and,  '  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  career,'  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  found  himself  '  at  the  head  of  a  party  as  well  as  of 
a  Government.' 2  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  vote 
of  the  country  had  been  pronounced,  not  in  favour  of  a 
policy,  but  in  favour  of  a  man.  It  was  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  popularity,  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  his 
high  bearing,  which  had  turned  the  scale.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  hardly  counted  in  the  decision. 
Men  who  knew  might  rely  on  the  experience  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  sagacity  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  the 
prudence  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  capacity  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  judgment  of  Lord  Granville,  and  the  dexterity 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood  ;  but  none  of  these  men  impressed 
themselves  on  the  people  at  large.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
had  been  deserted  by  all  his  colleagues,  the  issue  would 
not  have  been  affected.  It  was  his  popularity,  his 
courage,  his  civis  Romanus  policy,  which  had  carried 
the  election. 

There  was  one  other  respect  in  which  the  aspect 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  differed  from  that  of 
the  old.  For  nearly  eighteen  years  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
had  filled  the  chair.  No  man  had  ever  discharged 
the  high  functions  of  the  Speakership  with  greater 
dignity  or  to  greater  advantage.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  high  qualifications  for  the  office.  An  imposing 


1  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv. 
p.  26. 

2  The  phrase  is   taken  from  the 


Times'  Review  of  the  Session.     See 
the  Times,  29th  of  August,  1857. 
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presence,  a  rich  and  sonorous  voice,  impressed  them-  CHAP.  u. 
selves  on  the  House.     Always  fair,  always  courteous,      1857. 
with  a  knowledge  that  was  rarely  at  fault,  and  a  temper  The 
that   was   never   ruffled,  men  yielded  at   once   to   his  j^he6 
authority,    and   acknowledged   the   grace  with   which  Speaker- 

•       i  •   •         -,  •     -i       -,       i  T    ship. 

it  was  exercised.  Later  critics  have  indeed  observed 
that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Speakership  fell  in  easier  times 
ihan  those  which  tried  the  capacity  of  some  of  his 
successors.  But  those,  who  are  aware  of  the  disorder 
into  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  fallen  under  the 
rule  of  his  predecessor,  and  contrast  it  with  the  order 
which  he  preserved  and  left  as  a  tradition  to  his  succes- 
sors, will  not  be  disposed  to  accept  this  contention,  and 
will  place  Mr.  Lefevre's  services  in  the  chair  on  at  least 
a  level  with  those  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  men  who, 
since  his  retirement,  have  held  the  Speakership. 

Mr.  Lefevre  took  advantage  of  the  dissolution  to 
obtain  release  from  the  heavy  duties  of  an  office  which 
he  had  filled  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  with 
so  much  advantage  to  the  public.  It  was  natural  that, 
with  a  triumphant  majority  at  his  back,  Lord  Palmerston 
should  look  for  a  successor  among  his  own  immediate 
followers ;  and  his  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison, 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  who  had  sat  in 
Parliament  for  various  constituencies  for  the  best  part 
of  a  generation,  and  who,  though  he  had  never  held 
office  or  taken  an  active  share  in  debate,  had  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  public  and  private 
business  of  the  House,  and  had  thus  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  its  forms  and  rules  which  was  in  itself  a  high 
qualification  for  his  important  office. 

Some  days  after  the  old  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  news  reached  England  that  the  Emperor 
of  China  had  enjoined  his  Commissioner — Yeh — to 
pursue  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  English.1 

1   Times,  28th  of  March,  1857 ;  cf.  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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The  out- 
break of 
the  sepoy 
mutiny. 


CHAP.  ii.  Lord  Elgin's  task  seemed  likely  to  be  made  easier  by 
18577"  this  intelligence.  But,  almost  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  new  Parliament  met,  intelligence  arrived 
of  '  a  strange  feeling  of  discontent  pervading  the  Indian 
army.' J  Perhaps  no  man  in  England  suspected  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  which  was  thus  brewing ;  yet 
in  the  days  in  which  the  electors  were  rallying  to  the 
polls  in  Lord  Palmerston's  support,  and  in  the  days 
in  which  the  new  Parliament  was  addressing  itself  to 
its  work,  events  were  rapidly  occurring  in  Berhampore, 
Meerut,  Delhi,  and  Cawnpore,  which  were  destined  to 
try  the  constancy  of  the  British  race  as  it  had  rarely 
been  tried  before. 

The  history  of  the  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  army  in  India 
has  already  been  related  in  another  work,2  and  it  is  not 
proposed  to  repeat  the  narrative  here.  In  these  pages  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  two  circumstances  only.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  fortunate  for  England  that  the  mutiny 
broke  out  at  a  moment  when,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  China.  Diverted  at 
Singapore  to  Calcutta  on  the  request  of  Lord  Canning, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Lord  Elgin,  they  afforded  a 
welcome  reinforcement  to  our  overtaxed  forces,  and 
helped  to  strengthen  the  arms  of  England  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  in  sorest  need  of  assistance. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  crisis  in  India  strengthened 
the  power  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  people  instinctively 
felt  that  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had  brought  the 
Crimean  War  to  a  conclusion,  was  the  fittest  man  to 
deal  with  the  new  and  graver  difficulty  which  threatened 
the  country.  Thus  the  nation  derived  some  assistance 
in  its  hour  of  danger  from  Lord  Palmerston's  policy ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  fresh  security  from  the 
nation's  difficulties. 

If  the  Minister   owed   much  of  his  popularity  to 

1  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.          2  See  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  275  seq. 
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external  difficulties,  he  increased  it,  in  the  debate  on  CHAP.  n. 
the  Address,  by  promising  consideration  for  a  measure  1857. 
of  organic  reform.  The  Session,  so  Lord  Palmerston  Lord  ?ai- 
thought,  would  be  too  short  to  make  it  either  profitable  ^^ises 
or  practicable  to  introduce  a  Eeform  Bill  in  1857.  It  reform. 
would,  indeed,  so  he  added,  be  impossible  for  him  to 
enter  into  details,  which  the  Government,  he  frankly 
cidmitted,  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  considering ; 
but  he  promised  that  during  the  recess  the  matter 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  he 
expressed  a  strong  hope  that  it  would  be  -possible  in 
1858  to  introduce  a  measure  1  '  calculated  to  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  the  country,  correct  those  defects 
which  exist  in  the  present  system  of  representation, 
and  extend  the  franchise  to  classes  of  persons  now 
unmeritedly  excluded  from  that  privilege.'  No  one, 
of  course,  foresaw  that  these  smooth  words  were  to  have 
no  practical  effect  during  Lord  Palmerston's  own  life- 
time, or  during  the  nine  years  which  followed  their 
utterance ;  but  they  afforded  the  House  of  Commons 
a  convenient  excuse  for  temporarily  shelving  all  parts 
of  a  question  in  which  only  a  minority  among  its 
members  took  a  real  interest.  When  Mr.  Locke  King, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Lovelace,  and  the  member  for 
Surrey,  asked  the  House  to  abolish  the  property 
qualification  which  members  of  Parliament  were  still 
required  to  possess,  he  was  met  with  the  convenient 
argument  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  '  all 
questions  connected  with  the  representation  of  the 
people  and  the  organisation  of  the  House  should  be 
postponed  until'  1858.2  When  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  mem- 
ber for  Bristol,  on  whom  the  parliamentary  mantle  of 
Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  had  fallen,  rose  to  advocate 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  his  motion  was  summarily 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlv.  p.  66.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  222,  1545. 
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CHAP.JI.  defeated.1  When  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  who  had  just 
1857.  commenced,  as  member  for  Stamford,  a  parliamentary 
career  which  was  ultimately  to  place  him  in  the  highest 
position  in  the  State,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  collecting  the  votes  at 
county  and  university  elections  by  voting  papers,  the 
motion  found  no  favour.2  The  great  majority  of 
members  had,  in  fact,  welcomed  Lord  Palmerston's 
promise  that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
should  be  postponed,  and  were  determined  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with  any  of  the  subsidiary  details  of  a 
measure  which  had  been  temporarily  shelved  as  a  whole. 
This  decision  left  the  House  free  to  devote  such  time 
as  it  had  at  its  disposal  to  other  subjects.  For  some 
years  before  1857  the  opinion  of  the  public  had  been 
gradually  changing  on  the  policy  of  the  laws  affecting 
marriage.  From  the  earliest  period  of  history  two 
distinct  views  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  One  view  of  the  matter,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  old  Eoman  law,3  was  that  marriage  was  a  volun- 
tary union  terminable  at  any  time  at  the  instance  of  either 
The  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  other  view,  which  was  adopted 
divorce.  by  the  early  Christian  Church,  was  that  marriage  was  a 
Divine  institution,  and  that  the  tie  was  indissoluble. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  the  influence  of  the 
Church  modified  the  view  of  marriage  which  had  pre- 
viously been  held  in  the  Eoman  world,  and,  though 
divorce  was  not  actually  prohibited, '  the  pious  austerity 
of  [Justinian]  broke  out  so  vehemently  as  to  enact  that 
when  husband  and  wife  agreed  to  divorce  one  another 
both  should  be  incapable  of  remarriage.'4  In  later  ages 

1  Hansard,    vol.   cxlvi.  pp.   634,          4  He  further  directed  the  separa- 
(582.  tion  of  the  parties,  their  confinement 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  cxlv.  p.  1104.  in  a  convent,   and  the   application 

3  For  the  Roman  law,  see  Bryce,  of  two-thirds  of  their  property  to 
Studies  in    History   and  Jurispru-  their   children.      See    Bryce,    it-id., 
dunce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386-416.  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
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the  influence  of  the  Eeformation  gradually  impaired  the  CHAP.  n. 
notion   that   all  marriages   were  indissoluble ;    but  in      1857. 
Catholic  countries  the  old  view  remained,  and  marriage 
was   declared   indissoluble   by  the  Council   of  Trent,1 
even  in  the  case  of  the  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  it. 

The  theory  of  the  Eoman  Church,  indeed,  which 
would  have  been  intolerable  if  it  had  been  rigidly 
carried  out,  was  modified  by  its  practice.  Though  the 
Church  held  that  marriage  was  indissoluble,  it  conceded 
that  antecedent  circumstances  might  make  it  invalid. 
Marriages,  for  instance,  could  only  be  legally  contracted 
where  there  was  no  consanguinity  or  affinity  between 
the  parties.  The  marriage  of  remote  cousins,  even  of 
cousins  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  degree,2  unless  there 
was  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  became  under  the 
doctrine  invalid ;  and  this  doctrine  was  pushed  so  far 
that  Lord  Coke  was  able  to  cite  one  case,  in  which  a 
marriage  was  declared  null  because  the  husband  had 

o 

stood  godfather  to  the  cousin  of  his  wife.3  Such  a  deci- 
sion was  a  tolerably  strong  proof  that  the  Church  itself 
was  aware  that,  in  certain  cases,  expedients  must  be 
found  for  dissolving  a  theoretically  indissoluble  union. 
After  the  Eeformation,  the  view  which  the  Church  of 
Eome  had  adopted  was  naturally  questioned  by  the 
Eeformers.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  issued  com- 
missions on  the  subject ;  and  the  commissions,  under 
the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  enumerated  a 
great  number  of  causes  for  which  they  thought 
divorces  should  be  granted.4  Notwithstanding  Arch- 

1  The  Council  of  Trent  declared  and  Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

all  marriages  illegal  which  were  not  2  See  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth 

celebrated  before  a  priest.    It  marks,  in  Hansard,  vol.  cxlii.  p.  402. 

therefore,  the  final  transition  from  3  See  Lord  Cranworth,  ibid.,  vol. 

the  old  Roman  view  of  marriage  as  cxlv.  p.  484. 

a  voluntary  union  to  the  ecclesias-  4  Ibid.,  vol.    cxlvii.   p.    719  and 

tical  view  of  it  as  a  Divine  institu-  p.  724,  where  an  extract  from  the 

tion.    See  Bryce,  Studies  in  History  Reformatio  Leyum  Ecclesiasticarum 
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CHAP.  ii.  bishop  Cranmer's  report,  however,  the  law  remained 
1857.  unaltered,  and  marriage  remained  in  the  Eeformed 
Church  of  England,1  as  it  had  been  before  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  practically  indissoluble. 

The  Eeformed  Church,  indeed,  like  the  Church  of 
Eome,  gave  a  certain  measure  of  relief.  Where  dif- 
ferences occurred  between  husband  and  wife,  either 
from  the  adultery  of  the  one,  or  from  the  gross  cruelty 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
in  the  habit  of  granting  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro. 
Where,  again^  one  party  complained  that  the  other  was 
physically  incapable  of  contracting  marriage,  or  where 
,it  was  shown  that  the  two  parties  were  within  the 
degree  of  consanguinity  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law 
and  still  embodied  in  our  Prayer  Book,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  what  was  some- 
times inaccurately  called  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii. 
In  the  latter  case  the  court  really  and  in  effect  annulled 
the  marriage  ;  and  the  parties  were  of  course  free  to- 
many  again.  In  the  former  case,  the  courts  merely 
released  the  parties  from  the  burdens  and  obligations  of 
matrimony ;  but  the  marriage  itself  was  not  dissolved, 
and  the  parties  were  not  free  to  enter  on  other  matri- 
monial alliances. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  up  to  1857.  For  three 
centuries,  however,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  great  had 
not  acquiesced  in  it.  From  the  days  of  Lord  Northamp- 
ton, who  in  1550  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  a  mensa 
et  thorOj  and  who,  after  procuring  the  divorce,  married 
another  lady  and  subsequently  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  sanctioning  what  he  had  done,  rich  men  who 
had  obtained  a  divorce  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 

stating  the  cases  in  which  divorce          *  In    Scotland,   the   courts  very 

should    he    permissible    is     given.  soon  after  the   Reformation  began 

Gibbon   has  an  interesting  passage  to  grant  divorces.      Bryce,  Studies^ 

on  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Empire  8fc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
in  Hist.,  vol.  viii.  p.  59  seq. 
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in  the  habit  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  permission  CHAP,  n. 
to  enter  into  new  marriages.1  Three  or  four  private  1857. 
Acts  according  this  permission  were  passed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  least  one  such  Act,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  least  two  such  Acts,  were 
on  an  average  passed  each  year ;  two  such  Acts  were 
passed  in  1856,  five  in  1857.  '  From  the  time  when 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  divorce  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  dissolve  the  vinculum  of 
marriage ' — so  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  introducing 
the  Divorce  Act  in  1857 — '  about  200  or  250  Acts  had 
passed  enabling  parties  on  account  of  the  adultery  of 
the  wife,  and,  in  some  very  few  instances,  on  account  of 
the  adultery  of  the  husband,  to  marry  again.' 2  These 
Bills,  said  the  Attorney-General  afterwards,  had  all 
4  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  come  down  to 
[the  House  of  Commons],  sanctioned  by  the  high 
authority  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  the 
kingdom.'  From  1703  'there  was  no  recorded 
instance  of  any  Bishop  objecting  in  Parliament  to  the 
passing  of  any  one  of  those  Bills  upon  the  ground  that 
marriage  by  the  law  of  England  was  indissoluble,  and 
that  [the  law  of  England]  was  according  to  the  rule 
of  Scripture.' 3 

Before  passing  these  Acts,  Parliament — or  the  House 
of  Lords — was  in  the  habit  of  insisting  (1)  that  a  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro  should  have  first  been  obtained  from 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  (2)  that  an  action  for  damages 
for  criminal  conversation  should  have  been  brought  and 

1  There    was    a    distinction   be-  Parliament  to  do  so.     The  distinc- 

tween  these  cases  and  that  of  Lord  tion  arose  from  a  decision  of  the 

Northampton.     In  Lord  Northamp-  courts,   at   the   end  of  Elizabeth's 

ton's    case,   he    had    contracted    a  reign,  in  Mr.  Foljambe's  case,  to  the 

second  marriage,  and  obtained  from  effect  that  parties  divorced  a  mensa 

Parliament  a  confirmation  of  that  et  thoro  were  not  at  liberty  to  marry 

marriage.      In  the  other  cases  the  again.     Hansard,  vol.  cxlv.  p.  486. 
parties  had  not   married   a   second          2  Ibid.,  p.  486. 
time,    but     obtained     leave     from          3  Ibid.,  vol.  cxlvii.  p.  725. 

VOL.  I.  II 
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CHAP.  ii.  sustained  in  a  civil  court.  By  a  standing  order  of  the 
1857.  House  of  Lords  no  Divorce  Bill  could  be  introduced 
which  did  not  contain  a  provision  against  the  marriage 
of  the  guilty  parties ;  but  this  clause,  which  the 
standing  orders  rendered  imperative,  was  uniformly 
struck  out  of  the  Bill  in  committee.1 

While,  then,  in  theory  and  in  law,  marriage  was 
indissoluble  in  England,  in  practice  the  dissolution  of 
a  marriage  was  procurable  by  any  one  who  did  not 
shrink  from  applying  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
courts,  and  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  obtaining  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament.  The  great  mass  of  people, 
however,  naturally  could  not  afford  this  expense  ;  and 
it  followed  that,  while  the  rich  man  was  able  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  marriage  and 
to  obtain  leave  to  take  to  himself  a  new  wife,  the  poor 
man  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  In  1845  this  anomaly  was  brought  forcibly  before  the 

Maude's  public  by  the  sentence  of  a  wise  and  witty  judge.  At  the 
judgment.  Warwick  Assizes  in  that  year,  a  man  was  tried  for  and 
convicted  of  bigamy  ;  and  in  passing  sentence  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  addressed  the  prisoner  in  some  such  words  as 
these  :  '  You  have  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
your  countrymen  for  marrying  this  woman,  your  first 
wife  being  still  alive.  You  allege  that  your  first  wife 
has  deserted  you,  that  she  is  living  with  another  man, 
and  that  you  required  another  wife  for  the  care  of 
your  home  and  of  yolir  children.  But,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  course  which  you  should  have  taken  was 
plain.  You  should  have  instructed  your  solicitor  to 
bring  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  against  your 
wife  and  her  paramour,  and  to  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  On  succeeding 
in  this  action  and  this  suit,  your  solicitor  would  have 
placed  you  in  communication  with  a  parliamentary 

1  See  Lord  Brougham,  Hansard,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  206. 
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agent,  who  would  have  given  you  the  necessary  infor-  CHAP.  n. 
mation  how  to  proceed  in  procuring  a  private  Act  of  1857. 
Parliament  dissolving  your  marriage  and  enabling  you 
to  marry  again.  You  will  perhaps  reply  that  these  pro- 
ceedings would  have  involved  you  in  an  expense  of 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  pounds,  which,  as  a  poor 
man,  you  were  unable  to  afford.  But  I  would  have  you 
to  know  that  the  law  of  England  knows  no  distinction 
between  rich  and  poor.  Instead  of  taking  the  proper 
course,  you  have  committed  the  offence  for  which  you 
have  been  convicted  to-day  by  a  jury  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  it  is  consequently  my  duty  to  pass 
sentence  upon  you.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that 
you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day;  and,  as  this  is 
Thursday,  and  the  assizes  opened  on  Monday,  you 
may  go.' 

Eidicule  occasionally  is  a  greater  force  than  argu- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Maule's  ridicule  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  law  of  divorce  more  pointedly 
than   any    argument   would   have  done.     Within  five 
years — for,  even  thus  stimulated,  opinion  moved  slowly — 
the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  subject.     Lord  Campbell,  who 
had  just  been  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  and  other  lawyers 
of  eminence  served  upon  it.     The  Commission,  in  due 
course,  recommended  that  divorce  by  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  jurisdiction  in  matri- 
monial causes  should  be  transferred  from  the   eccle- 
siastical courts  to  a  specially   constituted  civil  court. 
Bills  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations  were  intro-  The 
duced  in  1854,  in  1856,  and  again  in  1857.     When  the  ^mlT 
Bill  of  1856  was  before  the  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  1857- 
carried  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  a 
husband  or  a  wife,  who  had  broken  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, with  the  woman  or  man   with  whom   the 

H   2 
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CHAP,  ii.  offence  had  been  committed.     The  Bill,  thus  amended, 
1857.     reached  the  Commons  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  declaring  the  new  clause  to  be  '  cruel  and 
immoral,'  declined  to  assent  to  it,  and  the  Bill  was  accord- 
abandoned.1     The  Bill  was  reintroduced  by  the 


Act  of        Chancellor  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 

1857 

ment  in  1857,  with  a  clause  expressly  authorising  the 
guilty  persons  to  marry;  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  following  the  course  which  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  had  pursued  the  year  before,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing its  amendment.2  But  the  Primate's  triumph  was 
only  short-lived.  A  fortnight  later,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
brought  up  a  new  clause,  rendering  the  co-respondent  in 
a  divorce  case  liable  to  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  succeeded  in  enlarging  it  by  making  the 
guilty  parties  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  as  if  they 
had  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour.3  Lord  Grey, 
who  had  supported  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a 
fortnight  before,  declared  that,  as  provision  had  now 
been  made  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  wrong-doing, 
he  should  no  longer  insist  on  the  amendment  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  introduced.4  Lord 
Grey's  assistance  enabled  the  Government  to  restore  the 
clause  to  its  original  shape,5  and  the  Bill  reached  the 
Commons  towards  the  end  of  July  without  the  provision 
which  had  led  to  its  abandonment  in  the  previous  year. 
It  was  natural  that  a  measure,  which  some  devout 
people  thought  offended  against  the  law  of  God, 
should  have  provoked  keen  debate  in  a  House  where 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  still  exercised  a 
considerable  authority.  But  it  could  hardly  have  been 

1  Hansard,   vol.   cxliii.    pp.  251,  indulgence  to  the  guiltv  respondent. 

710,  976.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  1413,  1414.     On  the 

-  By   a    majority  of    53   to   47.  third    reading,  the   punishment   of 

Hansard,  vol.  cxlv.   p.  830.     The  imprisonment  was  struck  out  of  the 

amendment  enabled   the   party   on  Bill.  Ibid.,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  216. 

whose  petition  the  divorce  had  been  4  Ibid.,  p.  1416. 

granted,  to  marry,  but  refused  this  5  Ibid.,  p.  1418. 
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foreseen  that  it  was  destined  to  provoke  much  more  CHAP.  n. 
formidable  opposition  in  the  Commons.     Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  on  most  subjects,  was  still  vibrating  between  his 
Conservative  sympathies  and  the  Liberal  opinions  of  his 
later  years,1  had  always  remained  the  firm  opponent  of 
change  when  he  thought  that  change  assailed  the  religion 
of  the  country.     He  encountered  the  Divorce  Bill  under 
one  great  disadvantage.    He  had  himself  been  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  which  had  sanctioned  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  of  1854.     But  this  circumstance,  though  it 
afforded   a   convenient   weapon    for    an   adversary   in 
debate,  was  no  obstacle  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     He  pleaded 
for  delay  on  the  24th  of  July  ;  he  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  31st  in  a  speech  of  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  and  power ;  he  resisted,  when  beaten 
on  the  principle,  clause  after  clause  in  committee ;  and 
he  only   desisted   from   labours  which,  perhaps,  have 
never    been   excelled    in   Parliament,   when   a   severe 
domestic  bereavement  prevented  his  further  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons.2     But  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo- 
quence had  little  or  no  effect   on   the   result.      Lord 
Palmerston  met  the  charge  of  hurrying  the  Bill  through 
Parliament  with   the  laughing  rejoinder  that   he  was 
quite  ready  to  sit  through  September  if  it  was  desired  to 
have  a  full  discussion  of  the  details ; 3  and,  except  that 
the  Government  consented  to  one  or  two  amendments, 
the  chief  of  which  excused   the  clergyman,  who  con- 
scientiously objected   to   do   so,  from  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  a  divorced  person,  the  Bill  passed  through 
all  its  stages,  and  on  the  21st  of  August  was  returned 
to  the  Lords.4 

1  'His    sympathies,    he    himself  and   on  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition 
said,     were     with     Conservatives,  to  it,  which  is  worth  referring  to. 
his   opinions    with    Liberals.'     See  See    Morley's    Life    of    Gladstone, 
Russell's  Gladstone,  p.  130.  vol.  i.  pp.  568-572. 

2  Lady    Lyttelton,    Mrs.     Glad-          3  Ashley's    Palmerston,    vol.    ii. 
stone's  sister,  died  in  August  1857.  p.  347. 

Mr.  Morley  has  a  very  interesting          4  Hansard,  vol.  cxlvii.  p.  1999. 
passage  on  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857, 
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CHAP.  H.  Even  then  the  measure  was  not  safe.  Lord  Eedes- 
1857.  dale,  who  had  been  one  of  its  chief  opponents,  and  who, 
from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  Committees,  exercised 
considerable  influence,  gave  notice  on  the  20th  that 
when  this  Bill  came — as  he  understood  it  would  come — 
from  the  Commons  on  the  21st,  he  should  move  that 
the  amendments  which  the  Commons  had  made  in  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day  six 
months ;  and,  on  the  21st,  when  the  Bill  actually 
reached  the  Lords,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of 
the  peers  present  were  on  the  side  of  Lord  Eedesdale, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  Bill.  Ministers  in  these  cir- 
cumstances did  not  venture  to  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  of  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville  simply  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till 
the  following  Monday,  the  24th.  Even  then,  howevery 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers 
to  defeat  Lord  Eedesdale.  Fortunately,  they  were  able 
to  do  so ;  and  by- a  very  small  majority — 46  votes  to  44 
— Lord  Eedesdale's  motion  was  rejected.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Lower  House  were  then  substantially  ac- 
cepted :  the  Commons  subsequently  waived  their  objec- 
tion to  the  slight  points  on  which  the  peers  still  insisted. 
and  the  Bill  became  law.1 

The  Bill,  which  thus  became  law,  transferred  the 
powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  divorce  cases  to  a 
new  court,  authorised  to  grant  either  a  divorce  (a  vin- 
culo  matrimonii)  or  a  judicial  separation  (a  mensa  et 
thoro).  In  order  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  collusion 
between  the  parties,  it  authorised  a  public  functionary 
to  intervene  in  the  suit  subsequent  to  the  decree  of  the 
court.  The  decision  of  the  court  was,  therefore,  a  pro- 
visional judgment  or  a  decree  nisi,  as  the  lawyers  phrase 
it,  to  take  effect  at  a  given  date  if  the  Queen's  Proctor 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlvii.  pp.  1885,  1962,  2036,  2088. 
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did  not  intervene.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  CHAP.JL 
all  the  heat  which  had  been  excited  in  these  debates,  1857. 
the  Bill  made  comparatively  slight  changes  in  the  its 
practice  of  Parliament.  It  only  extended  to  the  poor  effects- 
man  the  relief  which  Parliament  had,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  accorded  to  the  rich  one.  In  doing  this, 
it  effected  changes  in  procedure  which  were  plainly 
desirable.  It  abolished  the  grave  scandal  of  actions  for 
criminal  conversation ;  and  it  got  rid  of  the  un- 
fortunate necessity  of  threshing  out  the  unsavoury 
details,  inseparable  from  divorce  proceedings,  before 
three  separate  tribunals.  No  doubt,  if  it  simplified  the 
proceedings  in  each  case,  it  concurrently  increased  the 
number  of  divorces  ;  but,  however  much  good  men  may 
regret  that  there  should  be  so  many  instances  in  which 
husbands  and  wives 1  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  obligations  which  they  have  incurred  by 
marriage,  wise  men  will  probably  conclude  that  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Act  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
necessity ;  and  that  the  cause  of  morality  itself  is  less 
strained  by  dissolving  than  by  maintaining  a  marriage 


1  The  relief  which  was  given  to 
the  wife  was  not  equal  to  the  relief 
given  to  the  husband.  The  husband 
could  obtain  divorce  on  proof  of  the 
wife's  misconduct.  The  wife  could 
only  gain  relief  when  the  misconduct 
of  her  husband  was  coupled  with 
cruelty  or  desertion.  A  gradual 
series  of  decisions  by  the  Divorce 
Court  has  enlarged  the  definition 
of  cruelty,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  husband  and 
wife,  though  still  great,  is  less 
marked  than  it  was  in  1857.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Hardy's  novel, 
The  Woodlanders,  will  recollect  that 
the  main  interest  of  that  well-told 
story  turns  on  this  distinction  in  the 
Act  of  1857.  The  heroine  is  advised 
that  she  cannot  obtain  release  be- 
cause her  husband  had  not  been  cruel 
enough  (  Woodlanders,  chap,  xxxix.). 
It  is  no  part  of  an  historian's  duty  to 


give  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  law  ; 
but  thirty  or  forty  years  after  1 857  the 
desertion  of  a  wife  by  her  husband 
for  the  purpose  of  living  with  an- 
other woman  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  regarded  as  cruelty  entitling  a 
woman  to  a  divorce.  In  Scotland, 
it  should,  perhaps,  be  added,  the 
wife  can  obtain  a  divorce  on  proof 
of  her  husband's  infidelity  or  deser- 
tion. In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary, 
divorce  is  still  procurable  only 
through  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  while,  in  the  little  island 
which  is  situated  between  Ireland 
and  England,  and  where  there  are 
traces  of  both  English  and  Scottish 
influences  in  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage,  a  judicial  separation  may 
be  granted  by  the  court  ;  but 
divorces  can  be  effected  only  by  Act 
of  Tynwald. 
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transfer 
of  probate 
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tion to 
the  new 
court. 


CHAP.  ii.  which  from  the  misconduct  of  one  spouse  has  become 

"1857.     insupportable  to  the  other. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  machinery  which  the 
Divorce  Act  instituted  to  carry  another  reform.  The 
constitution  of  a  new  court,  whose  president,  it  was 
supposed,  would  hardly  have  business  enough  to  occupy 
his  whole  time,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  delegating  to 
it  other  work,  for  which  provision  was  sorely  needed. 
Up  to  1857  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  In  case  of  dispute,  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  real  property  were  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  but  all  matters  affecting  personalty  were 
dealt  with  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  '  There  were 
some  400  of  these  courts,'  said  the  Attorney-General, 
4  which  existed  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  so  many  pitfalls  into  which  the  unwary  suitor  was 
entrapped,  and  in  which  he  was  entangled.' 1  Cases 
were  not  uncommon  in  which  a  testator,  who  died 
possessed  of  both  real  and  personal  estate,  or  who  had 
personal  estate  in  two  different  counties,  had  been 
found  to  be  sane  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
insane  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  sane  by  a  jury  in 
one  county,  and  insane  by  a  jury  in  the  other.2  For 
thirty  years  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been  drawn 
to  these  anomalies ;  but,  though  all  authorities  had 
agreed  that  reform  was  necessary,  they  had  disagreed 
on  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  it.  The  Government 
now  proposed,  in  constituting  a  new  divorce  court,  to 
give  it  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  of  probate.3  The 
proposal,  though  it  led  to  much  debate,  was  felt  to  be 
reasonable,  and  was  adopted  by  Parliament. 

These  two  measures,  useful  as  they  were,  deserve 
to  be  remembered  for  another  reason.  One  of  them 
showed  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  substitute 


Hansard,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  4">4. 
Ibitt.,  pp.  452,  453. 


3  The  court  was  also  given  juris- 
diction in  Admiralty  cases. 
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the  law  of  the  State  for  the  law  of  the  Church.  Both  OHAP.JI. 
of  them  were  evidence  of  its  resolution  to  destroy  the  1857. 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  which  had  come  down  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  insist  that  questions  of  law 
should  in  future  be  decided  exclusively  by  lawyers. 
Even  the  men  who  resisted  the  measures,  and  who 
argued  that  marriage  was  indissoluble  by  the  law  of 
God,  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  the  old  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Discussion  indeed  arose  on  the  propriety 
of  compensating  some  of  the  officers  of  the  old  courts  ; 
but  no  one  had  anything  to  urge  for  the  retention  of 
the  courts  themselves. 

The   success    of  the   Government   in  securing   the  The 

,,    ,  ,  -.     ,  !  i      .         strength 

passage  01  these  two  measures  added  to  the  popularity  of  the 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  His  position  seemed  assured ;  and 
his  power  seemed  likely  to  terminate  only  with  his  life. 
The  news  from  India,  which  arrived  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recess,  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable. 
Lucknow  was  definitely  relieved  ;  Delhi  was  taken .;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  gained  the  additional  popularity  which 
rightly  attaches  to  a  Minister  who  deals  boldly  and 
successfully  with  a  grave  crisis.  The  country,  more- 
over, was  apparently  enjoying  a  full  measure  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  prosperity  naturally  indisposes  a  people  to 
political  change.  Thus,  when  Parliament  separated  in 
1857,  everything  pointed  to  the  stability  of  the  Ministry. 
Except  from  the  contingencies  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  age  of  the  Prime  Minister,  no  cloud  on  the 
political  horizon  threatened  either  ruin  or  difficulty. 

In  politics,  however,  nothing;'  so  often  happens  as  The  crisis 

,T  /  ,  i         j  •        •     *t        of  1857  in 

the  unforeseen,  and  events  were  already  occurring  in  the  the  United 
United  States  which  were  pregnant  with  disaster,  both  states- 
to  the  New  and  to  the  Old  World.     Experience,  indeed, 
had  often  shown  that  great  apparent  prosperity  con- 
stantly paves  the  way  for  grave  financial  trouble  ;  for, 
just  as  action  is  succeeded  by  inaction  in  the  world  of 
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CHAP.  ii.  politics,  so  confidence  is  followed  by  distrust  in  the 
~1857.  world  of  finance.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  simple.  In 
periods  of  confidence  men  imagine  that  every  fresh  under- 
taking affords  a  new  road  to  wealth.  Dazzled  by  the 
prospect  of  higher  rates  of  interest,  they  sell  their  old 
securities,  or  borrow  money  upon  them,  and  invest  in 
new  ventures.  The  inevitable  result  ensues.  Some  of 
the  new  companies  fail ;  the  failure  of  some  of  them 
precipitates  the  fall  of  others ;  and  the  public,  violently 
vibrating  from  confidence  to  distrust,  as  rapidly  as  they 
passed  from  distrust  to  confidence,  increase  the  confusion 
by  a  vain  endeavour  to  retrieve  their  own  fortunes. 
Acting,  as  they  have  done  throughout,  without  know- 
ledge, perhaps  they  have  no  other  alternative ;  but  the 
moral  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  their  misadven- 
ture is  soon  forgotten,  and  the  investing  public  never 
seems  to  discern  that  it  is  by  buying  stock  when  prices 
are  low,  and  not  when  prices  are  high,  that  fortunes  are 
made. 

The  crises  of  1825,  1836,  and  1847  had  apparently 
indicated  that  periods  of  distrust  are  apt  to  recur  at 
intervals  of  ten  years  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  takes 
this  time  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  one  crisis  and  to 
induce  the  speculation  which  provokes  another.  The 
crisis  of  1857  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  occurred 
a  few  months  before  its  normal  time.  Its  advent  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  extraneous  circumstances. 
People  in  the  United  States,  dazzled  by  the  prospects  of 
railway  enterprise,  had  been  constructing  railways  at  a 
speed  for  which  Europe  afforded  no  parallel.1  The 

1  Rhodes,    Hist,   of    the    United  gantly,  and  badly.     Rails  of  insuffi- 

fitates,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24,  53.     Nearly  cient  strength  were  bought  in  Eng- 

21,000    miles   of  railway,    'seven-  land, and  paid  for  with  bonds, issued 

ninths  of  the  total  mileage,'  were  at  ruinously  low  rates.     Accidents 

constructed  from  the  1st  of  January,  were  very  numerous.     A  Southern 

1849,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1858.    In  writer  talked  of  railways  that  had 

nine    years   $700,000,000   was    in-  '  stained  their   tracks   with   human 

vested  in  railway  construction.    The  blood.'     Ibid.,  p.  24. 
work   was    done    hastily,    extrava- 
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savings  of  the  United  States  were  certainly  insufficient  CHAP.  n. 
to  supply  the  additional  capital  for  their  construction  ;  18577 
but  speculators,  thinking  that  they  could  cut  a  short 
road  to  wealth  by  the  purchase  of  railway  shares, 
borrowed  money  wholesale  for  the  purpose.  The  rail- 
ways themselves,  imitating  their  example,  contracted 
large  debts  for  the  development  of  their  enterprise ; 
and  the  banks  throughout  the  States,  in  opposition  to 
the  first  principle  of  banking,1  and  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  an  inflated  currency,  readily  made  the 
required  advances  both  to  the  companies  and  to  indi- 
vidual customers.  The  whole  fabric  of  society  was  based 
on  credit.  Almost  everyone  was  in  debt.  '  Our  city 
merchants  and  bankers,'  so  wrote  a  prominent  American 
journalist,  '  owe  those  of  Great  Britain ;  the  country 
owes  the  cities  ;  the  farmers  owe  the  merchants ;  in 
short,  two-thirds  of  us  are  in  debt.'  At  last,  in  August, 
a  great  joint-stock  company  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
which  had  made  large  advances  for  the  purposes  of 
railway  construction,  failed  with  heavy  liabilities. 
Panic  at  once  ensued.  Failures  followed  panic.  The 
value  of  money  rose  to  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  a  month, 
or  to  60  per  cent,  a  year.  The  soundest  banks  were 
unable  to  stand  the  strain ;  in  New  York  alone,  sixty-two 
out  of  sixty-three  banks  suspended  payments  in  cash  ; 2 
great  railway  companies  were  forced  to  confess  their 
inability  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Almost  every  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  suspend  pay- 
ment in  coin.3 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  the  money  market  at 
New  York  attracted  little  or  no  attention  in  London.  The 
existence  of  a  panic  in  America  was  known  at  the  com- 

1  The    principle     that     a     bank  States,  vol.  iii.  pp.  45-52 ;  cf.   the 
should  keep  a  large  percentage  of  its  columns  of  the  Times  for  September 
assets  easily  realisable  or  '  liquid.'  and   October   1857,  especially    the 

2  Parl.  Papers,  1858,  vol.  v.  p.  vii.  number  of  the  27th  of  October. 

3  Rhodes,   Hist,    of  the    United 
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CHAP.  H.  mencement  of  September,  and  its  progress  was  regularly 
1857.  recorded  as  mail  after  mail  arrived  from  the  United 
States.1  But  the  very  men  who  communicated  the 
crisis  to  the  public  refused  to  believe  in  its  extension. 
The  4  Times',  in  its  City  article  of  the  24th  of  September, 
assured  its  readers  that,  though  the  condition  of  the 
markets  at  New  York  was  '  disastrous,'  its  news  con- 
firmed the  impression  that  there  was  '  no  irremediable 
unsoundness.'  On  the  7th  of  October,  when  the  rate  of 
discount  at  New  York  had  reached  18  to  24  per  cent., 
it  declared  that  there  was  room  for  hope  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  surmounted ;  even  on  the  27th  of 
October,  in  announcing  the  entire  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  New  York  and  Boston  banks,  it  spoke 
of  it  as  '  the  most  satisfactory  announcement  that  could 
have  been  looked  for.'  It  waited  till  the  5th  of 
November,  when  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  on  the  eve  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
to  9  per  cent.,  to  notice  the  crisis  in  its  leading- 
columns. 

T^e.  .  The  optimism  of  the  City  editor  of  the  '  Times '  was 

crisis  in  ' 

England,  shared  by  the  public.  It  gave  little  or  no  heed  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  as  Consols  gradually  drooped  in  value,  strengthened 
the  price  by  large  purchases  of  stock.  Even  the 
ministry,  which  must  have  had  fuller  knowledge,  kept 
a  remarkable  silence.  Lord  Palmerston  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall  at  the  inaugural  banquet 
on  the  9th  of  November.  A  few  hours  before,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to 
10  per  cent. ;  yet  not  a  word,  either  of  apprehension 
or  of  hope,  was  expressed  at  the  banquet.  The  crisis, 


1  See  the   Times,  31st  of  August,  history  for  1847  to  1857,  including 

and  7th,  15th,  24th  of  September.  the    causes   of  the   crisis   of  1857, 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Bank  which  is  worth  referring  to.     Parl. 

Acts  gave  a  review  of  the  financial  Papers.  1858,  vol.  v.  p.  i/ 
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which  was  already  portending  ruin,  might  have  been  CHAP.  n. 
threatening  China  instead  of  London.1  1857. 

The  prevailing  confidence  was  the  more  remarkable 
because,  even  before  the  crisis  occurred,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  not  in  a  strong  position.  The  mutiny  of 
the  sepoy  army  in  India  had  attracted  the  stream  of 
gold  to  the  East,  which  in  ordinary  years  flowed  to  the 
West.2  The  paralysis  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  complete  stoppage  of  specie  payments,  dried  up  the 
supplies  which  were  due  from  that  country,  either  in 
return  for  commodities  exported  to  them,  or  as  divi- 
dends on  railways  or  other  stocks.  The  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  finding  that  their  reserve  was 
diminishing,  raised  the  rate  of  discount  on  the  8th  of 
October  from  5-|  to  6  per  cent. ;  and,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  as  the  demand  for  gold  did  not  diminish, 
to  7  per  cent. ;  on  the  19th,  for  the  same  reason,  they 
raised  it  to  8  per  cent.,  at  that  time  '  the  highest  known 
[rate]  of  modern  times.' 3 

The  action  of  the  Bank  directors  arrested  for  a 
few  days  the  progress  of  the  crisis.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  however,  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  which  had 
extensive  dealings  with  the  United  States,  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors.  Its  liabilities  were  understood  to 
amount  to  5, 000, GOO/. ;  and  in  the  following  week  the 
Bank  of  England,  confronted  with  this  new  difficulty, 
raised  its  rate  to  9  per  cent.  On  the  7th  of  November 
the  great  firm  of  Dennistoun,  which  had  numerous 
agencies  in  Australia  and  America,  failed  with  liabilities 
of  2,000,000/. ;  and  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  raise  its 
rate  of  discount  to  10  per  cent. 

1  See   the    Times,   7th  and  27th  3  In     August    1857    the     Bank 

of   October,   and  5th  and  10th    of  arranged  with  the  East  India  Com- 

Novenatar,  1857;  cf.  Ann.  Register,  pany  to  export  1,000,000£  in  specie 

1857,  History,  p.  199,  and  Chron.,  to  the  East.  Parl  Papers,  1857-58, 

pp.    217,    513.      M'Culloch,    Com-  vol.  v.  p.  vii. 

mercial     Dictionary,     ad     verbum  3  See  the  Times  of  the  20th  of 

Banking.  October. 
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CHAP.  ii.  The  measures  which  the  Bank  was  thus  forced  to 
18577~  take  in  its  own  interests  naturally  increased  the  existing 
difficulty,  and  further  excited  a  panic  which  had  arisen 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  tornado.  The  Western  Bank 
of  Scotland,  an  institution  closely  connected  with  the 
American  trade,  which  had  been  imprudently  managed, 
closed  its  doors  with  liabilities  of  6,00 0,0 00 /.  or 
7,000,000/.  Its  fall  was  followed  on  the  llth  of 
November  by  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
with  liabilities  of  6,000,000/.,  and  of  Messrs.  Sanderson, 
Sandeman  &  Co.,  with  liabilities  of  5,500,000/.  The 
effect  of  these  numerous  failures  was  shown  in  the 
heavy  consignments  of  gold  to  Scotland.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  rate  of  discount,  800, OOO/.  in 
sovereigns  was  sent  to  Glasgow  on  the  day  of  these 
failures. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  severity  of 
the  crisis.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
decreased  to  6, 666, OOO/.  Its  reserve  had  shrunk  to 
1,462, OOO/. ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  directors  would 
immediately  be  compelled,  if  the  law  remained  un- 
altered, to  refuse  the  most  moderate  assistance  even  to 
the  most  solvent  firms.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Ad^sus"1  Government,  following  the  precedent  of  1847,  wrote  to 
pended.  tjie  gank  ^o  say  that  if  in  the  state  of  commercial  dis- 
credit and  distrust  which  had  arisen,  it '  should  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  for  discount  and  advances  upon 
approved  securities  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
their  circulation  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament 
upon  its  meeting  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  any  excess  so 
issued.' l 

The  letter,  dated  on  the  12th  of  November,  was  not 
issued  too  soon.  At  the  close  of  that  day  the  Bank's 
reserve  was  reduced  to  581,000/.  But  the  remedy, 

1  Hcmsard,  \o\.  cxlviii.  p.  159. 
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as  in  1847,  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  restoring  CHAP.  n. 
confidence.  The  Bank  strengthened  its  reserve  by  the  18577~ 
issue  of  additional  notes  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000£. 
About  half  of  these  at  once  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  Commercial  men,  seeing  that  the  Bank  was 
provided  with  exceptional  means  for  affording  assistance 
in  every  legitimate  case,  recovered  their  equanimity. 
The  termination  of  the  panic  decreased  the  strain,  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  exceptional  powers  with  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  discount  to  8  per  cent. 

But,  though  in  financial  circles  the  storm  subsided 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  it  left  enduring  traces 
behind  it  of  the  ruin  which  it  had  caused.  The  receipts 
at  the  Exchequer  were  contracted,  the  growth  of  trade 
was  arrested,  and  the  diminished  demand  for  labour 
swelled  the  melancholy  roll  of  pauperism.  Some  men 
there  were  who,  intent  on  the  consequences  of  the  crisis, 
and  unable  to  appreciate  its  causes,  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the  Act  of  1844.  They  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  had  restored  confidence,  and  they  argued  that  the 
existence  of  its  provisions  had  created  panic.  They 
neglected  to  observe,  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  subsequently  acknowledged,  that  the  whole  crisis 
had  been  due  to  the  over-issue  of  paper  in  America ; 
and  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  the  single  safeguard 
against  the  undue  inflation  of  currency  in  this  country. 
They  failed,  moreover,  to  see  that  governments,  in  mo- 
ments of  crisis,  may  be  compelled  to  suspend  laws  which, 
in  ordinary  times,  are  salutary  and  desirable.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  framing  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  their  successors  have  occa- 
sionally thought  themselves  bound  to  dispense  with  its 
security  ;  and  similarly,  it  is  not  clear  that  Sir  Robert 
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CHAP.  ii.  Peel  was  wrong  in  framing  the  Act  of  1844,  because  in 
~1857.      1847,  in  1857,  and  in  1860,  the  Bank  of  England  was 

temporarily  authorised  to  disregard  the  law. 
Pariia-  The  course  which  the  Government  had  taken,  in 

meets  authorising  the  Bank  to  disregard  the  law,  compelled 
it  to  lose  no  time  in  summoning  Parliament,  and  in 
obtaining  a  covering  authority  for  its  action.  The 
Legislature,  which  had  been  prorogued  till  the  17th  of 
December,  was  accordingly  convened  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  ;  and  the  necessary  measure,  indemnifying  the 
directors  of  the  Bank,  was  passed.  This  duty  accom- 
plished, the  Houses  were  enabled  to  separate,  and 
on  the  12th  were  formally  adjourned  till  the  4th  of 
February. 

There  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  prevalent  idea  that  the 
exceptional  summons  of  a  Parliament  for  an  autumn 
Session  is  of  evil  augury  to  the  stability  of  a  ministry. 
Men  who  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  quiet  life  in  their  own  homes,  naturally  dislike  the 
disturbance  of  their  own  plans,  and  the  expense  of  an 
additional  sojourn  in  London.  The  country  gentleman, 
about  to  shoot  his  coverts,  his  wife  and  daughters  looking 
forward  to  the  house  party,  or  perhaps  the  ball,  intended 
to  give  more  zest  to  the  shooting,  are  equally  annoyed, 
and  equally  ready  to  resent  the  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves. Yet,  when  Parliament  was  adjourned  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1857,  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee 
any  combination  of  events  which  could  disturb  Lord 
The  Palmerston.  His  position  was  perhaps  indirectly 

ofTheT86  strengthened  by  the  pleasure  of  the  nation  at  the  mar- 
Princess  riage,  in  January  1858,  of  the  Queen's  eldest  daughter 
to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  No  man 
in  1858  could  foresee  the  happiness  and  tragedy  of  this 
union :  that  the  young  Prince,  who  was  welcomed  as 
a  fitting  son-in-law  for  the  Queen,  was  destined  to  play 
a  striking  part  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  century,  and 
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to  succeed   on  a   deathbed,  which   revealed   the   true  CHAP.  IL 
heroism  of  his  character,  to  the  first  throne  in  Con-     1857. 
tinental  Europe ;  and  that  his  young  bride,  after  a  life 
in  which  storm  and  calm,  cloud  and   sunshine,  were 
blended,  was  ultimately  to  succumb,  in  patient  suffering, 
to  the  ravages  of  the  same  disease  which  was  to  destroy 
her  husband. 

Yet   the   days    of    the   Government   were    already  ci°anri- 
numbered.      At  the  end  of  1857,  Lord  Harrowby,  a  cardeap- 

'  .  T  pointed 

statesman  whose  character  commanded  universal  respect,  Lord 
was  compelled  by  the  weight  of  advancing  years  to  Pllvy  ea' 
resign  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  Lord  Palmerston 
replaced  him  with  Lord  Clanricarde,  the  nephew  of 
Mr.  Canning,  but  a  man  whose  character  was  widely 
known  and  as  widely  regretted.  The  appointment 
revolted  the  public  conscience,  and  undoubtedly  did 
a  great  deal  to  shake  the  Government.1  But  its  fall 
was  ostensibly  due  to  another  cause.  Some  obscure 
Italian  conspirators  made  a  horrible  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  their  crime,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter,  ultimately  changed 
the  face  of  Europe,  led  almost  immediately  to  the  fall 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January,  while  the  The 
Emperor,  accompanied   by  the   Empress,  was  driving  outrage. 

1  Lord  Clanricarde's    name  had  same    time :     '  It    is    absurd,     but 

been  mixed  up  in  the  case  of  Hand-  nevertheless  true,  that  nothing  has 

cock  v.   Delacour.      All  that  can  damaged  Lord  Palmerston  so  much 

be  said  for  him  will  be  found  in  a  as   his   making   Clanricarde    Privy 

pamphlet,    An    Inquiry    into     the  Seal ; '   and   again,  '  It  will  be  too 

Truth    of    the    Accusation    made  absurd  if  Palmerston,  after  being  the 

against  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  idol  of  the  public,  should  find  him- 

in  the  Cause  ofHandcock  v.  Delacour,  self  deserted  and  his  power  shaken 

London,  1855.     The  Times,  writing  because  he  made  Clanricarde  Privy 

on  the  23rd  of  February,  1858,  said  Seal ;  but  there   can  be  no  doubt 

that  Lord  Clanricarde's  appointment,  that  this  appointment  has  had  more 

which  it  called  a  public  scandal,  an  effect  than  any  other  cause  in  the 

outrage  on  public  feeling,  more  than  change  of  public  opinion  about  him.' 

any  public  measure  contributed  to  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157, 

his  (Lord  Palmerston's)  overthrow.  161  ;    cf.  Vitzthum,  St.  Petersburg 

Mr.    Greville   wrote   at   about  the  and  London,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  276. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP.  ii.  to  the  opera,  some  Italians,  of  whom  Orsini  was  the 
1858.  chief,  threw  some  bombs  under  the  Imperial  carriage. 
Their  explosion  wrecked  the  vehicle,  seriously  injured 
the  horses,  killed  or  wounded  some  156  persons  who 
happened  to  be  either  in  attendance  or  in  the  street, 
but  by  a  remarkable  chance  inflicted  no  injury  on  either 
the  Emperor  or  Empress.  It  was  unhappily  proved 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  England,  that 
the  bombs  with  which  the  attempt  was  made  had  been 
manufactured  in  England,  and  that  Orsini  himself  had 
reached  France  with  an  English  passport,  made  out  in 
an  English  name.  It  was  not  unnatural,  when  these 
facts  were  known,  that  Frenchmen  should  protest  with 
some  indignation  that  England,  in  nominally  rendering 
an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate,  was  in  reality  affording 
protection  to  criminals  ;  and  Count  Walewski,1  who 
was  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  and  united  by  ties  of 
blood  to  the  Emperor,  addressed  a  despatch  to  this 
country  in  which  he  called  on  the  British  Government 
to  assist  him  in  arresting  the  danger  to  which  France 
is  exposed  by  the  conduct  '  of  those  demagogues  who 
violate  the  right  of  asylum,  by  affording  us  a  guarantee 
of  security  which  no  State  can  refuse  to  a  neighbouring 
State,  and  which  we  are  authorised  to  expect  from  an 

Count        ally.'     Count  Walewski  said  in  this  despatch :  '  It  was  in 

Walew- 

ski's          England  that  Pianori  formed  the  plan  of  striking  the 
despatch.    ^mperor .  fa  was  from  London  that,  in  an  affair  the 

recollection  of  which  is  still  recent,  Mazzini,  Ledru 
Eollin,  and  Campanella  directed  the  assassins  whom 
they  had  furnished  with  arms.  It  is  there  also  that 
the  authors  of  the  last  plot  have  leisurely  prepared 
their  means  of  action,  have  studied  and  constructed  the 
instruments  of  destruction  which  they  have  employed  ; 

1  Count  Walewski  was  well  an  emissary  of  the  Polish  Asso- 
known  in  England.  Oddly  enough,  ciation.  See  the  Times1  leading 
he  had  come  there  originally  as  article,  6th  of  January,  1860. 
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and  it  is  from  thence  that  they  set  out  to  carry  their  CHAP.  n. 
plans  into  execution.  ...  It  is  no  longer  the  hostility  1858 
of  misguided  individuals,  manifesting  itself  by  all  the 
excesses  of  the  press  and  all  the  violences  of  language  ; 
it  is  no  longer  even  the  work  of  the  factious  seeking 
to  rouse  opinion  and  to  provoke  disorder  ;  it  is  assassi- 
nation, elevated  to  doctrine,  preached  openly,  practised 
in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which  has 
struck  Europe  into  amazement.  Ought,  then,  the  right 
of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things?  Is 
hospitality  due  to  assassins  ?  Ought  the  English  legis- 
lation to  continue  to  favour  their  designs  and  their 
plans  ?  And  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who, 
by  these  flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale 
of  common  right  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  ? ' J 

These  expressions  were  unusually  strong.  Much, 
however,  could  be  forgiven  in  a  despatch  written  within 
a  week  of  an  outrage  which  had  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  an  entire  continent.  Lord  Clarendon,  when  the 
French  Ambassador  read  it  to  him  on  the  21st  of 
January,  replied  that,  while  '  no  consideration  on  earth 
would  induce  Parliament  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  political  refugees,'  it  required  *  no  impulse 
from  without  to  set  in  motion  the  law  as  it  stood, 
provided  [there  was]  evidence  to  go  upon.'  He  added 
that '  it  was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  as  complete 
and  as  stringent  as  it  might  be,  but  that  the  whole 
subject  had  been  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,'  and  that  he  had  himself  the  day  before  written 
to  the  Attorney-General  requesting  *  an  early  opinion.' 2 

Lord  Clarendon,  however,  having  had  this  conversa- 
tion with  M.  de  Persigny,  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  wiser 
and  more  courteous  to  send  no  formal  answer  to  the 
despatch.  He  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  tell  Count 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1857-58,  vol.  Ix.      p.  1752,  and  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  59-62. 
p.   113.     Of.  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.          2  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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t 
CHAP.  IT.  Walewski  that  he  '  was  mistaken,1  or  that  assassination 

1858.  was  not  openly  preached  in  this  country  by  the  class 
of  persons  indicated  in  his  despatch.  .  .  .  We  could 
not  without  disrespect  towards  Parliament,  for  which 
we  should  have  been  justly  blamed,  say  that  any  measure 
for  the  greater  punishment  of  such  offences  should  be 
adopted.  We  could  not  even  engage  that  such  a 
measure  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  for  we  did  not  then  know  whether  the  law 
officers  might  not  report  against  any  alteration  of  the 
existing  law.  In  short,  we  could  have  written  nothing 
at  that  time  which  would  not  have  invited  a  rejoinder.' 
Instead,  therefore,  of  at  once  officially  answering  Count 
Walewski's  despatch,  Lord  Clarendon  contented  himself 
by  writing  privately 2  to  Lord  Cowley,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  even  in  this  private  letter 
he  dwelt  more  strongly  on  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
Government  than  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  it  by  Count  Walewski. 

Most  people  will  think  that  Lord  Clarendon  judged 
wrongly.  Charges  such  as  those  brought  by  Count 
Walewski  in  writing,  require  an  answer  in  writing; 
and  an  effective  reply  might  have  been  prepared  by  a 
man  with  less  skill  and  fewer  resources  than  those  with 
which  Lord  Clarendon  was  provided.3  If,  however, 
Count  Walewski's  despatch  had  stood  alone,  the  fact 
that  it  had  remained  unanswered  might  have  escaped 
attention.  But  unfortunately  it  did  not  stand  alone. 

1  See   Lord  Clarendon's   speech,  the  Prefet   de   Police   in  Paris   of 
ibid.,  p.  62.  Orsini's  having  left  England  with 

2  De  la  Gorce,  in  the  Hist,  du  the  intention   of  going  by  way  of 
Second  Empire,  treats  Lord  Claren-  Belgium  to  Paris,  and  there  attempt- 
don's  private  letter  as  a  despatch.  ing  the  Emperor's  life.     Vitzthum, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  242  and  note.     For  Lord  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  vol.  i. 
Clarendon's  private  letters  to  Lord  p.    232.      Lord    Clarendon    might 
Cowley,   see   Hansard,   vol.   cxlix.  easily  have  urged  the  fact  that  this 
p.  65.  warning  was  given  as  a  proof  that 

3  It     is     understood     that     Sir  the  English  police  had  done  much 
Uichard  Mayne,  the  Chief  Commis-  to  prevent  the  outrage. 

sioner  of  Police  in  London,  warned 
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The  Due  de  Morny,  the  half-brother  of  the  Emperor,  CHAP.  n. 
publicly  asked  how  it  was  that  neighbouring  and  1858. 
friendly  governments  were  powerless  to  destroy  the 
laboratories  of  assassins.  Other  men,  less  highly 
placed  than  M.  de  Morny,  used  even  more  indecent 
language.  Addresses  naturally  flowed  from  the  French 
army  to  the  Emperor  congratulating  him  on  his 
escape.  Many  of  these  addresses,  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  colonel  of  each  regiment,  were  couched  in 
language  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  marked  by  phrases  which 
neither  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  nor  indignation  at  the 
attempt  on  his  life  could  justify.  They  spoke  of 
England  and  of  London  as  an  assassins'  den  (ce  repair e 
d1  assassins).  They  asked  that  the  infamous  den 
should  be  destroyed  for  ever :  they  invited  the 
Emperor  to  give  them  the  order  to  destroy  it. 
These  addresses  were  given  what  a  French  historian 
has  called  the  most  regrettable  importance  by  their 
publication  in  the  '  Moniteur.' l  The  language  of  the 
French  press  stimulated  the  passions  which  they 
excited.  The  English  press  not  unnaturally  retorted 
with  equal  heat ;  and  the  animosity  excited  on  both 
sides  the  Channel  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  in  speaking  to  his  constituents, 
declared  that  peace  had  been  a  question  not  of  weeks 
or  of  days,  but  of  hours.2 

In  the  excitement  which  was  thus  created,  Parlia-  The  Con- 
ment  resumed  its  labours  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  February,  Murder to 
Lord  Palmerston  introduced  a  short  Bill  making  a  con-  BilL 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  on    the    28th    of    May,    by    Lord 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Clarendon   in  the  House  of  Lords 

2  Ibid.,       pp.       232,      243-245 ;  on  the  1st  of  June,  1858,  and  by 
Selected    Speeches   of   the  Earl   of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the   31st    of 
Beaconsfield,  vol.  ii.  p.   459.     The  May.     Lord    Palmerston    declared 
speech  .naturally  attracted   a  great  Mr.     Disraeli's    statement     to     be 
deal  of  notice,   and   attention  was  actually  the  opposite  of  the  truth, 
.formally  directed  to  it  by  Lord  J.  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  1206. 
Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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CHAP.  ii.  spiracy  to  commit  murder  either  within  or  without  the 
^  United  Kingdom  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment 

for  life.  In  introducing  the  Bill,  he  was  able  to  say 
that  the  attention  of  the  French  Government  had  been 
drawn  to  the  indecent  language  of  some  of  the  addresses 
which  had  been  published  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  that 
the  French  Ambassador  had  placed  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
hands  a  despatch  in  which  Count  Walewski  had  pleaded 
that  these  addresses  had  been  published  through  inad- 
vertence, and  had  added  that  '  he  was  ordered,  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  to  state  that  he  regretted  their 
publication.' J  This  apology  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
preliminary  reception  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Kinglake, 
indeed,  who  had  already  shown  that  he  was  no  friend 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  asked  the  House  to  refuse 
consideration  to  it  till  Count  Walewski's  despatch 
was  answered ;  but  the  House,  moved  by  the  moderate 
character  of  the  Bill  and  the  explanation  of  the 
Emperor,  declined  to  accept  the  advice,  and  after 
two  nights'  debate  passed  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill 
by  a  large  majority.2 

The  measure  which  was  thus  introduced,  besides 
removing  a  doubt  '  whether  a  conspiracy  by  aliens  in 
this  country  to  murder  another  alien  in  a  foreign 
country  was  an  offence  punishable  by  our  laws,' 3 
assimilated  the  law  in  Ireland  to  the  law  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Ireland,  a  conspiracy  to  commit  murder 
was  a  capital  offence :  in  Great  Britain  it  was  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  by  a  short  period  of  imprison- 
ment. The  Bill  proposed  to  assimilate  the  law  in  the 
two  countries,  and  make  in  each  the  offence  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  shorter  period.4  The  Bill,  therefore,  proposed  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  936.  Department.    Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii. 

2  299  votes  to  99.     Ibid.,  p.  1078.  p.  998. 

3  The     words     are     Sir    George          4  The  text  of  the  Bill  is  in  Han- 
Grey's,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  sard,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  937. 
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diminish  the  penalty  in  Ireland,  and  to  increase  the  CHAP.  IL 
penalty  in  Great  Britain.  To  the  alteration  of  the  Irish  ^1858. 
law,  no  rdal  objection  was  made.  To  the  alteration  of 
the  English  law,  it  was  objected  that  the  whole  course  of 
criminal  legislation  during  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty 
years  had  been  directed  to  the  reduction  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  experience  had  proved  that  lesser 
punishments  had  increased  the  chances  of  conviction, 
and  had  consequently  discouraged  instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  commission  of  crime.  Why,  then,  it  was 
argued,  should  the  House  of  Commons  reverse  a  policy 
which  experience  had  shown  to  be  wise,  because  a 
foreign  power  asked  us  to  alter  our  laws  ?  1  Nolumits 
leges  Anglice  mutari 2 — such  had  been  the  reply  of  our 
ancestors  centuries  ago.  Why  now  should  we  be 
willing  to  change  our  laws  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
potentate  ? 

Thus,  though  the  Government  had  secured  a 
majority  of  nearly  3  to  1,  the  tone  of  the  debate  had 
not  been  entirely  in  its  favour.  The  House  was  evi- 
dently sore  at  the  neglect  to  answer  Count  Walewski's 
despatch  and  at  the  language  of  the  French  colonels. 
The  tone  of  the  House  was  reflected  in  the  tone  of  the 
people  out  of  doors.  The  public  denounced  the  Bill 
because  it  was  introduced,  as  they  thought,  at  French 
dictation.  They  denounced  the  Government  because  it 
had  not  officially  replied  to  the  despatch  of  a  foreign 
power. 

This  dislike  was  at  once  manifest  when,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  took  place.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  who  had  lost  his 
seat  at  Manchester  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  general 
massacre  of  the  free  traders,  but  who  had  since  been 

1  Hansard,  vol.   cxlviii.  p.   957,  and   see  Lord  J.   Russell's   speech, 
ibid.,  p.  1039. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  982. 
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.CHAP.  ii.  returned  by  the  borough  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  pro- 
1858.  posed  an  amendment  expressing  horror  at  the  attempt 
on  the  Emperor's  life,  readiness  to  remedy  any  defect 
in  the  criminal  law  which  had  been  proved,  after  due 
investigation,  to  exist,  but  regret  that  the  Government 
had  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  reply  to  Count 
Walewski's  despatch  before  attempting  to  alter  the  law 
of  conspiracy.  The  motion  was  at  once  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bright,  who  had  shared  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  defeat 
at  Manchester,  but  who  had  since  been  returned  by  the 
great  borough  of  Birmingham,1  and,  after  a  debate 
which  extended  over  two  nights,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  19.2 

Few  divisions  which  have  determined  the  fate  of  a 
ministry,  perhaps  no  division  of  equal  importance, 
has  attracted  fewer  members.3  The  fate  of  the  Minister 
who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  confirmed  in  power 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls,  was  decided 
in  a  House  from  which  nearly  one  member  out  of 
every  three  members  was  absent.  Lord  Palmerston 
owed  his  defeat  to  the  absence  of  his  friends,  and  not 
to  the  presence  of  his  opponents.  Yet  that  defeat  was 
obviously  procured  by  the  same  combination  which 
had  led  to  the  dissolution  of  1857.  It  was  the  union 
of  the  Conservatives  with  the  free  traders  under 
Mr.  Bright,  with  discontented  Whigs  like  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  with  men  still  hesitating  on  their  future  like 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  composed  the  majority  of  1858,  as 
it  had  composed  the  majority  of  1857.  But  the  reasons, 


Lord  Pal- 
merston 
defeated. 


1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.  pp.  1741, 
1758. 

2  By   234   votes  to  215.     Ibid., 
p.  1843.    According  to  Mr.  Greville, 
Lord   Eversley,   the    late  Speaker, 
thought   that   the   Speaker   should 
have   declined   to   put  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson's  amendment    as    inadmis- 
sible.    3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.    It 
is  hazardous  to  dissent  from  so  high 


an  authority  as  Lord  Eversley ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the 
then  practice  of  Parliament,  the 
Speaker  could  rightly  have  taken 
this  course. 

3  The  fate  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Ministry  in  1852  was  decided  in  a 
House  of  only  265  members.  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  449,  note. 
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which  had  induced  the  country  to  reverse  the  decision  CHAP.  n. 
of  the  House  in  1857,  made  it  hopeless  to  expect  that     1858. 
it  would  reverse  the  vote  of  1858  ;  for,  in  1857,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  confirmed  in  power  because  the 
country   recognised  that,   rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was 
maintaining  the  honour  of  England,  while,  in  1858,  it 
almost  unanimously  considered  that  he  was  lowering 
the  credit  of  the  nation  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
France. 

Small  as  the  House  was  which  passed  the  decisive 
vote,  ready  as  it  might  have  been  to  afford  the 
Minister  a  way  of  escape  by  passing  a  vote  of  confidence, 
the  Cabinet  at  once  decided  to  resign  office.  Two 
reasons,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fateful 
division,  influenced  its  decision.  It  avoided,  in  the 
first  place,  by  its  resignation,  a  debate  on  Lord 
Clanricarde's  appointment,  on  which  it  was  almost 
certain  that  it  would  have  encountered  a  second  defeat ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  its  temporary  retirement,  so  it 
was  hoped,  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  recombining 
the  discordant  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  either  under 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  or  under  some  other  chief. 

Though,   then,    the   Queen   hesitated,   in   the   first 
instance,  to  accept  the  resignation  of  her  Minister,  and 
though   her   hesitation  was  justified  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Derby,  who  begged  her  to  take  twenty-four  hours 
for  consideration  before  definitely  charging  him  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Government,1  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  colleagues  adhered  to  their  decision,  and  Lord  Lord 
Derby   had   no    alternative   but   to    comply  with   the  BecondS 
Queen's  commands,  and  for  the  second  time  undertake  Ministry- 
the   conduct   of  a   Government  in  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons.     The   personnel   of   the   new   Cabinet   was 
arranged  without  much  difficulty.     Lord  Derby  in  the 

1  Ashley's     Palmerston,    vol.    ii.      vol.  iv.  p.  190 ;  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix. 
p.  356 ;   Martin's    Prince    Consort,      p.  24. 
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CHAP.  n.  first  instance  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
1858.  services  of  some  of  the  men  who  stood  outside  both  the 
great  parties  of  the  State,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Grey. 
'  They  did  not,  however,  think  it  consistent  with  their 
position  to  render '  him  the  aid  which  he  required ; l 
and  the  new  Minister  was  consequently  forced  to  confine 
himself  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  immediate  supporters. 
Lord  Derby  himself  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  resumed  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord 
John  Manners,  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Henley 
returned  to  the  offices  which  they  had  held  in  1852. 
Sir  F.  Thesiger,  who  became  Lord  Chelmsford,  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor.  Two  other  appointments 
excited  more  interest.  Lord  Derby's  eldest  son,  Lord 
Stanley,  who,  though  young  in  years,  was  already  dis- 
playing prudence  and  ability,  was  sent  with  universal 
approval  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  Lord  Ellenborough,. 
the  brilliant  orator,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India  in  1844,  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  new  Ministry  was  respectable  both  from  the 
ability  and  the  character  of  the  majority  of  its  members ; 
it  was  weak  from  the  circumstance  that  it  reflected 
neither  the  views  of  the  House  nor  those  of  the  country, 
It  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  immediately  disturbed,  and  that  time 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  should  be  ejected 
from  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  temporarily 
entrusted.  Yet  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  extend  to  it  this  measure  of  grace.  Critical 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  25 ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to 

cf.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  examine    into    the  grievances   and 

p.  677.    Mr.  Gladstone  refused  Lord  aspirations  of  the  population  of  the 

Derby's  offer,  but  a  little  later  on  islands  ;  see  supra,  p.  14,  note, 
consented  to  accept   a  commission 
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questions,  on  which  it  might  be  unable  to  command  a  CHAP.  n. 
majority,  stood  before  it.     How  was  the  new  Ministry     1858. 
to  compose^  the  differences  with  France  ?     How  was  it  to 
provide  for  the  future  government  of  India  ?     How  was 
it  to  meet  the  demands    on  the  public  purse  ?     How, 
finally,  was   it   to  deal  with  the  question  of  reform  ? 
These  and  other  questions  had  to  be  answered.     Was 
it  possible  for  a  ministry,  in  a  minority  in  the  Commons, 
to  devise  adequate  solutions  for  them  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  an  English  writer  to  acknow-  Therecon- 
ledge  that  the  differences  with  France  were  composed  with™ 
mainly  by  the  moderation  of  her  Emperor  and  of  his  France- 
Minister,  Count  Walewski.  Few  ministers,  who  have 
ever  held  the  French  Foreign  Office,  have  ever  inspired 
or  deserved  greater  confidence  in  this  country.  Lord 
Clarendon  said  of  him  that,  in  all  his  relations  with  him, 
Count  Walewski  had  never  told  him  an  untruth.1  But, 
much  as  M.  Walewski  did  to  maintain  the  friendship 
of  two  great  nations,  he  never  worked  more  persist- 
ently with  this  object  than  in  1858.  He  had  already 
expressed  regret  that  his  despatch  of  the  20th  of 
January  had  been  misunderstood  in  this  country.  In 
a  despatch  of  the  llth  of  March  he  avowed  that  the 
object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  preserve  the  alliance, 
and  that  if  it  were  to  be  preserved  the  honour  of  one 
nation  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of  the 
other.  '  My  despatch  of  the  20th  of  January,'  added  the 
Minister, '  had  no  other  object  than  to  stigmatise  a  state 
of  things  which  was  to  be  regretted.  [But]  as  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Emperor  have  been  misapprehended,  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  abstain  from  continuing  a  dis- 
cussion which,  by  being  prolonged,  might  prejudice  the 
dignity  and  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  countries ; 
it  appeals  purely  and  simply  to  the  loyalty  of  the 

1  De  la   Gorce,  Hist,   du  Second      sard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.   166.     Martin's 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246  ;  Han-      Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
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CHAP.  ii.  English  people.'  In  presenting  the  despatch  to  Parlia- 
1868.  ment,  Lord  Malmesbury  took  occasion  to  acknowledge 
'  the  frank  and  handsome '  conduct  of  the  French 
Minister,  and  expressed  a  natural  satisfaction  at  the 
termination  of  'all  the  misapprehensions  which  un- 
fortunately existed  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
countries.' 1 

The  trial  Yet  the  incident  was  not  wholly  terminated.    Among 

Bernard.  tne  men  w^tn  whom  Orsini  had  been  in  communication 
in  England  was  a  Frenchman  named  Bernard,  who  had 
begun  life  as  a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  who  had 
long  been  distinguished  for  his  revolutionary  opinions, 
and  who  had  been  the  associate  and  friend  of  Orsini  in 
London.  It  was  found  that  Bernard  had  received  the 
bombs  which  Orsini  had  ordered  in  Birmingham ;  that 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  transmitting  them  to 
Brussels ;  that  he  had  purchased  from  some  wholesale 
chemists  in  London  the  ingredients  from  which  the  ex- 
plosives with  which  they  were  charged  had  been  made  ; 
that  he  had  been  in  possession  of  two  of  the  revolvers 
with  which  the  assassins  were  armed  on  the  occasion  of 
their  attempt ;  that  he  had  transmitted  these  revolvers 
to  a  commission  agent  in  Paris,  and  subsequently 
desired  the  agent  to  deliver  them  to  Orsini ;  that  he 
himself  had  taken  an  active  part  in  hiring  Eudio,  one  of 
the  assassins,  and  that  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  passport 
under  a  false  name.  These  facts  were  so  serious  that 
the  Government,  which  originally  decided  on  indicting 
Dr.  Bernard  for  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  ultimately 
determined  to  charge  him  with  murder.2  The  facts 
which  have  thus  been  stated  were  not  disputed  at  the 
trial.  Bernard's  counsel,  indeed,  frankly  avowed  the  part 
which  Bernard  had  taken  in  purchasing  the  bombs,  the 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1857-58,  vol.  Ix.  2  The  original  decision  was  taken 
p.  125,  and  Hansard,  vol.  cxlLx.  by  the  law  officers  of  Lord 
p.  166.  Palmerston's  Government.  The 
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ingredients  for  explosives,  the  pistols,  and  in  engaging  CHAP.  n. 
Rudio ;  but  he  insisted  that  there  was  no  evidence  1858. 
that  the  bombs  which  Orsini  used  were  those  which 
Bernard  had  received,  and  he  contended  that  Bernard 
had  been  preparing  for  an  emeute  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
had  no  cognisance  of  the  crime  which  it  was  intended 
to  commit  in  Paris.  These  arguments,  however  in- 
genious, do  not  merit  much  attention.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  who  presided  over  the  Special  Commission 
before  whom  Bernard  was  tried,  considered  that  '  the 
evidence  was  overwhelming  to  establish  the  complicity 
of  the  accused  ; ' 1  and  if  Mr.  Edwin  James,  who  repre- 
sented the  prisoner,  had  had  nothing  but  these  technical 
arguments  to  rely  on,  a  conviction  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  obtained.  But  Mr.  Edwin  James  knew 
his  business  too  well  to  rely  on  technical  arguments 
of  this  character.  He  relied  on  the  excitement  which  His 
the  French  colonels'  addresses  had  produced,  and  he 
appealed  throughout  his  speech — not  to  the  reason,  but 
to  the  passions  of  the  jury.  The  prosecution,  he  declared, 
had  been  directed  by  foreign  dictation  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  subserviency  to  a  foreign  Government.  He 
closed  his  address  with  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
jury  to  tell  the  French  Emperor  that  he  cannot  in- 
timidate an  English  jury ;  and,  amid  applause  so 
general  that  the  judge  was  unable  to  check  it,  the  jury 
responded  to  the  appeal  by  acquitting  the  prisoner. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury — the  scandalous  verdict,  as  a 
French  historian  has  not  unfairly  called  it — was  the 
answer  of  twelve  plain  Englishmen  to  the  addresses  of 

graver  charge  was  brought  by  the  could  be  indicted  in  this  country 

law     officers     of     Lord     Derby's  for  the  murder  of  an  Englishman 

Government.        An      Englishman,  abroad ;  but  I  have  excluded  these 

named  Battie,   was  killed  in    the  technical   questions  from  the  text, 

attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  and  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  1485-1491. 

Bernard    was    charged    with     the  l  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  vol.  ii. 

murder  of  Battie.     There  was  some  p.  358. 
question     whether     a    Frenchman 
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CHAP,  ii.  the  French  colonels.1     A  witty  American  authoress  has 
1858.     declared  a  jury  to  be  '  the  cussedness  of  one  man  multi- 
plied by  twelve.'     I£she  had  been  aware  of  the  verdict 
in  the  Bernard  case,  she  might  have  cited  it  in  con- 
firmation of  her  dictum. 

The  verdict,  however,  happily  did  not  increase  the 
irritation  between  two  great  countries.  On  the  day  on 
which  it  was  pronounced,  M.  de  Persigny  was  replaced 
in  the  French  Embassy  in  London  by  Marshal  Pelissier, 
the  Due  de  Malakoff.  No  choice  could  have  been 
happier.  No  one  in  France  represented  so  well  as 
the  Duke  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  alliance  of  this 
country  with  France.  His  valour  and  conduct  in  the 
Crimea  had  won  the  hearts  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  stories 
of  it  insured  him  a  warm  reception  from  the  British  nation. 
The  fact  that  the  old  Marshal  was  married  to  a  young 
and  good-looking  Frenchwoman  added  a  new  interest  to 
his  presence.  Warmly  received  from  the  first 'moment 
of  his  arrival,  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Senior  United 
Service  Club,  the  Marshal  was  touched  by  the  warmth 
of  his  reception.  He  became  the  lion  of  the  season. 
The  foolish  language  of  the  French  colonels  was  for- 
gotten in  the  presence  of  the  rough  but  genial  old 
Marshal  and  his  pretty  wife ;  and  a  crisis  which  had 
destroyed  a  ministry,  and  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world,  was  happily  forgotten. 

1  There  is  a  short  but  sufficient  De    la    Gorce,    Hist,    du    Second 

account  of  the  trial  in  Ann.  Reg.,  Empire,   vol.    ii.   p.   247  ;    Life   of 

1858,  Chron.,  pp.  310,  329 ;  cf.  the  Prince    Consort,   vol.    iv.    pp.    213, 

reports  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  216. 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTEE  II. 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

LORD  ELGIN  was  instructed  to  catch  at  Suez  the  mail  which  CHAP.  n. 
left  England  on  the  26th  of  April,  1857,  and  to  proceed,     1857. 
either  by  the  mail  or  a  special  steamer,  to  Singapore,  LordE1  in 
where  he  would  find  the  Shannon  ready  to  take  him  to  in  china. 
Hong  Kong.     At  Singapore  he  would  overtake  a  force 
of  1,500  artillery  and  infantry,  intended  to  reinforce  the 
5th  Foot,  sent  from  the  Mauritius,  and  350  Native  Indian 
troops,  already  despatched  from  Singapore  to  China.     He 
was  given  a  wide  discretion  as  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  but  he  was  told,  as  far   as   possible,  to 
co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  countries  which  had  grievances  of  their 
own   to   redress,  the   chief  of  these  being   the   cruel 
murder  of  a  French  missionary,  M.  Chapdelaine.     The 
French,  moreover,  thought,  so  we   are   assured  by  a 
French  historian,  that  they  were  bound  to  join  in  the 
expedition,  to  prevent  all  the  advantages  of  the  war 
falling  into  the  lap  of  England  (De  la  Gorce,  '  Hist,  du 
Second  Empire,'  vol.  iii.  p.  240).     If  Lord  Elgin  failed 
to  obtain  satisfaction  by  pacific  measures,  he  was  told 
to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  with  as  large  a 
naval   force   as   could   be   spared    from    Canton,   and 
intimate  to  the  Court  of  Pekin  his  '  readiness  to  meet  a 
suitable   plenipotentiary,   named   by   the   Emperor   of 
China,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  matters  of  dispute 
between  the   two    countries  '  (Correspondence  relating 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Special  Mission  to  China  and  Japan, 
1857,  1859,  'Parliamentary  Papers,'  1859,  Session  2, 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  2).     If  a  plenipotentiary  were  appointed 
to  meet  him,  he  was  to  demand  :   1.  The  reparation  of 
injuries  to  British  subjects,  and,  if  he  were  co-operating 
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CHAP,  ii,  with  France,  of  those  to  French  subjects  also  ;  2.  The 
"~18577"  complete  execution  at  Canton  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
several  treaties ;  3.  Compensation  to  British  subjects  for 
losses  in  the  late  disturbances ;  4.  The  assent  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  residence  of  an  accredited 
British  Minister  at  Pekin ;  5.  A  revision  of  treaties  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  commercial  facilities. 
If  the  Chinese  Government  refused  to  assent  to  the 
first  three  of  these  demands,  he  was  to  consider  himself 
justified  in  resorting  to  measures  of  coercion.  Coercion 
might  be  applied  in  seven  ways  :  1.  A  blockade  of 
Peiho  ;  2.  An  occupation  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Canal  in  the  Yang-tze-kiang  Eiver ;  3.  An  occupation  of 
the  island  of  Chusan ;  4.  A  blockade  of  Chapoo  and  other 
Chinese  ports ;  5  The  interruption  of  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Canal  where  it  crosses  the  Whangho  Eiver ;  6.  The 
occupation  of  the  heights  above  Canton ;  7.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  British  force  in  the  upper  part  of  Canton  city. 
Lord  Elgin  reached  Singapore  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and 
found  there  a  letter  from  Lord  Canning  telling  him  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and 
begging  him  to  divert  to  India  the  troops  intended  for 
service  in  China.  Lord  Elgin  acceded  to  Lord  Canning's 
application,  anticipating  by  doing  so  directions  to 
that  effect  which  were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from 
home  (cf.  ibid.,  pp.  7,  8).  He  arrived,  therefore,  in 
Hong  Kong  at  the  end  of  June  without  the  force  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  his  mission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that,  though 
the  diversion  of  this  force  crippled  his  power  in  China,  it 
afforded  a  most  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  crisis  of  the  mutiny.1 

On  his  arrival  at  Hong  Kong,  Lord  Elgin  found  that 

1  'Tell   Lord    Elgin,'  wrote   Sir  relieved  Lucknow,  relieved  Cawn- 

William  Peel,  the  heroic  leader  of  pore,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 

the  celebrated  Naval  Brigade,  '  that  6th  of  December.'     Waldron's  Life 

it  was  the  Chinese  expedition  that  of  Lord  Elyin,  p.  188. 
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the  operations  at  Canton  had  been  so  far  successful  thai  CHAP.  n; 
he  would  be  justified  in  detaching  a  considerable  naval  1857. 
force  from  Canton  to  proceed  with  him  to  the  Peiho. 
Sir  Michael  Seymour,  however,  the  admiral  in  command, 
strongly  protested  against  the  expediency  of  this  course, 
urging  the  '  opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the 
British '  that  the  Canton  difficulty  was  a  local  difficulty 
which  should  be  settled  at  Canton  itself.  But,  as  both 
in  Sir  Michael  Seymour's  and  in  General  Ashburnham's 
opinion,  a  force  of  4,000  or  5,000  men  would  be 
necessary  for  an  effective  attack  on  Canton,  it  was  plain 
that  the  diversion  of  the  reinforcements  to  India  had 
made  it  necessary  to  postpone  any  such  operations,  and 
had  left  Lord  Elgin  the  alternative  of  proceeding  to  the 
Peiho,  or  of  doing  nothing  (ibid.,  p.  20) ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  9th  of  July,  one  week  after  his  arrival  at 
Hong  Kong,  he  leaned  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  he 
should  carry  out  his  original  instructions  and  proceed 
to  the  Peiho  (ibid.,  p.  22). 

It  was   already  evident,  however,  to  Lord  Elgin's 
mind   that   negotiation    alone,    unaccompanied    by   a 
display   of  force,   would   be   ineffectual ;    and  he  was 
already  turning  to  the  representatives  of  France  and  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  rely  on  their 
co  operation.     The  representative  of  the  United  States, 
while    expressing    his    desire    for   concurrent    action, 
regretted  that  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  his 
Government,  and  naturally  professed  his  inability  to 
move  without  orders  (ibid.,  p.  17).     The  representative 
of  France  informed  Lord  Elgin  that  his  Government  had  ; 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  represented  in 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  by  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
and  that  it  had  selected  Baron  Gros  for  the  purpose. 
The  existing  representative  of  France,  therefore,  coti- 
cluded,  much  to  his  regret,  that  he  had  no  right  to  take, 
any  active   step   in   the  interval  before  Baron  Gros's 

VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP. -ii.  arrival  (ibid.,,  p.  16).  The  French  Admiral,  to  whom 
1857~  Lord  Elgin  subsequently  appealed,  equally  considered 
it  his  duty  to  do  nothing  till  Baron  Gros  arrived,  and 
Baron  Gros,  even  if  special  steps  were  taken  to 
accelerate  his  coming,  could  not  be  expected  before 
the  end  of  September  (ibid.,  pp.  24,  25). 

Lord  Elgin  had  now  a  very  difficult  question   to 
determine.     It  was  obvious  that,  if  he  was  to  obtain 
the  cc-operation  of  France,  he  must  postpone  for  some 
months  his  journey  to  the  Peiho.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  went  with  a  British  squadron  only,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he  should  increase  the  chances  of  receiving 
4  a  rude  repulse.'     There  might  have  been  a  time  when 
a  rude  repulse  would  not  have  been  the  worst  of  all 
possible  issues  that  could  have  followed  a  first  appeal 
to    the    Emperor    of   China ;    but    '  a   rude   repulse ' 
would   be  intolerable   in   its  consequences   if  it   were 
not  promptly  followed  by  other  measures.     We  could 
not   afford    to   quarrel   with   the   Emperor   unless   we 
were  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  ;    and   the    diversion 
of  the  reinforcements  to  India  had  made  such  a  blow 
impossible.     The  more,  therefore,  Lord  Elgin  contem- 
plated the  problem,  the  more  he  felt  satisfied  that  his 
hands  were  tied  till  Lord  Canning  could  return  to  him 
the  loan  of  the  troops  which  he  had  diverted  for  service 
in  India.     On  the  14th  of  July,  however,  he  received 
letters  from  Lord  Canning,  which,  so  far  from  holding 
out  any  prospect  of  help  from  India,  urged  him  to  send 
Lord         to  India  every  man  he  could  spare.     The  key  of  the 
ceeds  to°    situation  seemed,  in  consequence,  transferred  from  Hong 
Calcutta.    j£ong  to  Calcutta  ;  and  Lord  Elgin  determined,  instead 
of  going  to  the  Peiho  to  negotiate  with  Pekin,  to  pro- 
ceed   himself   to   the   Hooghly   to   confer   with   Lord 
Canning  (ibid.,  p.  26).     He  was  able  to  take  with  him 
a  naval  brigade,   which  he  placed   at   Lord  Canning's 
disposal,  which,   in  the  future,   did   good   service   on 
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many    a    hard-fought    field,    and   whose   commander,  CHAP.  n. 
Captain,   afterwards   Sir  William,   Peel,  unfortunately     18577 
died,  a  soldier's  death,  in  the  campaign. 

Lord  Elgin  reached  Calcutta  in  August,  and  returned  He  returns 
to  Hong  Kong  in  September,  1857.  •  Except  that  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  had  undertaken  the  blockade  of 
Canton,  he  found  that  affairs  in  China  wore  much 
the  same  aspect  as  when  he  had  left  in  July.  The 
reasons  which  had  deterred  him  from  going  to  the 
Peiho  remained  in  full  force.  He  had  still  no  troops 
to  punish  any  repulse  which  he  might  receive  from 
Pekin ;  Baron  Gros  was  still  on  his  way  out,  and  in  his 
absence  Lord  Elgin  could  not  rely  on  the  co-operation 
of  France  (ibid.,  p.  41).  If  it  were  necessary  to  wait 
in  July,  it  seemed  equally  necessary  to  mark  time  in 
September.  At  last,  in  November,  Baron  Gros  reached 
China  and  had  several  conferences  with  Lord  Elgin. 
The  two  plenipotentiaries  agreed  in  regarding  the 
expedition  to  the  Peiho  as  abandoned  for  the  present 
year.  The  French  plenipotentiary  decided  on  directing 
the  French  Admiral  to  join  Sir  Michael  Seymour  in  the 
blockade  of  Canton,  and  that  operations  at  Canton 
should  be  pressed  with  a  view  to  enforcing  the  surrender 
of  that  important  city  (ibid.,  pp.  77-81). 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  the  British  and  French  forces  took  posses- 
sion of  Honan  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  Eiver 
(ibid.,  p.  102).  On  the  29th  of  that  month  the  heights 
above  the  city  were  taken  (General  van  Straubenzee 
reported  this  capture  on  the  28th,  but  the  29th  appears 
to  have  been  the  real  date ;  ibid.,  pp.  134,  135),  and 
in  the  beginning  of  January  the  city  itself  was  occupied, 
and  the  Imperial  Minister,  Yeh,  taken  prisoner  (ibid., 
p.  137).  On  the  10th  of  February,  the  blockade  of 
the  port  was  suspended,  and  commerce  resumed  (ibid., 
p.  179),  and  on  the  22nd,  with  the  concurrence  of 

K2 
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CHAP.  ii.  Baron  Gros,  Yeh  was  sent  for  safe  keeping  to  Calcutta 
~~1H58T   (ibid.,  pp.   213,    214;    cf.   Oliphant's    'Lord   Elgin   in 
China  and  Japan,'  vol.  i.  pp.  120-184). 

The  capture  of  Canton  closed  the  first  chapter  in 
the  Chinese  drama.  Canton  was  far  from  Pekin,  and 
the  victory  of  '  the  Barbarians '  over  Yeh  was  not  likely 
to  disturb  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
It  was  obviously  necessary  to  exert  some  further 
pressure  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Empire ;  and,  on 
the  llth  of  February,  Lord  Elgin  decided  on  sending 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Oliphant,  to  Shanghai  with 
Lord  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  China.  The  Prime 

Elgin 

formu-  Minister  was  invited  in  this  letter  to  send  some  suitable 
demand!  plenipotentiary  to  Shanghai  before  the  end  of  March 
to  negotiate  on  the  several  subjects  at  issue ;  and  he 
was  distinctly  told  that,  if  no  fully  accredited  plenipo- 
tentiary reached  Shanghai  before  that  time,  more  active 
measures  would  at  once  be  taken.  Mr.  Oliphant  was 
accompanied  by  a  French  officer,  the  bearer  of  a  similar 
demand  from  Baron  Gros,  and  he  was  supported  by 
notes  from  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  (ibid.,  pp.  184-188,  and  '  Parl.  Papers,'  1859. 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  228). 

The  Prime  Minister  of  China  did  not  think  fit  to 
send  a  direct  reply  to  Lord  Elgin.  He  told  the 
Governors  of  Two-Kiang  and  Kiang-Su,  through  whose 
agency  he  had  received  Lord  Elgin's  ultimatum,  that 
there  was  a  particular  sphere  of  duty  allotted  to  every 
official  on  the  establishment  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  that  he  would  compromise  the  dignity  of  his 
sovereign  if  he  were  to  correspond  direct  with  Lord 
Elgin.  He  desired,  therefore,  the  Governors  of  Two- 
Kiang  and  Kiang-Su  themselves  to  reply  to  the  British 
demands.  Lord  Elgin  was,  of  course,  unable  to  re- 
spect the  Prime  Minister's  susceptibilities  on  this  point ; 
he  insisted  on  receiving  a  direct  reply  from  the  Prime 
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Minister  himself  (ibid.,  p.  257),  and  decided  on  at  CHAP,  n 
once  proceeding  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  in  company  lassT 
with  the  representatives  of  France,  Eussia,  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  commence  the  negotiations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  (ibid.,  p.  261).  On  the  24th  of 
April  he  sent  a  further  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  requesting  that  a  duly 
accredited  minister  should  meet  him  at  Takoo  before 
the  end  of  the  month  (ibid.,  p.  266).  A  commissioner  The 
duly  arrived,  but  his  powers  were  found  to  be  incom-  the  Takoo 
plete ;  and,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  Lord  Elgin 
decided  to  move  up  the  Peiho  from  Takoo  to  Tientsin, 
demanding,  or  securing,  the  surrender  of  the  forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river 1  (ibid.,  pp.  305-307).  As  the 
Imperial  commissioner  returned  no  answer  to  the  demand 
for  their  surrender,  the  forts  were  attacked  on  the 
20th  of  May,  and  were  taken  after  a  sharp  engagement 
(ibid.,  p.  310).  On  the  30th  the  allied  squadrons,  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  powers  on  board,  moved 
up  to  Tientsin  (ibid.,  p.  312).  This  success  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  at  last,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  Lord  Elgin  was  able  to  sign  a  treaty  in 
which  China  conceded  all  the  points  on  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  insist.  Baron  Gros  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Imperial  commissioner  on  the  following  day 
(De  la  Gorce, '  Hist,  du  Second  Empire,'  vol.  iii.  p.  241). 
The  Eussian  envoy,  who  had  not  taken  part  in,  but  who 
had  not  opposed,  the  measures  of  coercion  which  France 
and  England  had  applied,  had  concluded  an  arrange- 

1  Some  controversy  subsequently  History  of  Lord  ElgvrCs  Mission, 
arose,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  chap.  xiii. ;  but  it  was  carriedin  to 
to  enter  here,  on  the  question  Parliament,  where  the  two  men 
whether  Lord  Elgin  had  received  had  seats  in  the  different  Houses, 
adequate  support  during  the  course  For  Sir  M.  Seymour's  side  see  Han- 
oi the  operations  in  China  from  Sir  sard,  vol.  clvi.  pp.  919,  936  ;  for 
M.  Seymour,  who  commanded  the  Lord  Elgin's  reply,  ibid.,  p.  1461 ; 
naval  forces  in  the  Far  East.  The  and  for  Sir  M.  Seymour's  subse- 
question  was  originally  raised  by  a  quent  explanation,  ibid.,  pp.  1708, 
passage  in  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  1714-1717. 
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CHAP.  ii.  ment  with  China  eleven  days  before  ('  Parl.  Papers/ 
1858.  1859,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  332  and  345) ;  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  eight  days  before  (ibid.,  p.  393), 
(For  a  detailed  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty,  see  Oli- 
phant's  '  Lord  Elgin  in  China  and  Japan,'  vol.  i.  p.  422, 
and  Appendix  No.  I. ;  and  Waldron's  '  Life  of  Lord 
Elgin,'  p.  254.)  Lord  Elgin  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  negotiating  the  new  tariff  under  the  treaty, 
in  visiting  Japan,  in  arranging  a  special  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Japanese  Court,  and  in  a  remarkable 
journey  up  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  to  Hankow,  the  details 
of  which  are  of  great  interest,  though  they  can  hardly 
be  included  appropriately  in  this  narrative.  ('  ParL 
Papers,'  1859,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  440.)  Lord  Elgin  re- 
turned to  Shanghai  in  the  middle  of  January.  In  his 
own  language,  '  Uninvited,  and  by  methods  not  always 
of  the  gentlest,  [he  had]  broken  down  the  barriers 
behind  which  these  ancient  nations  [had]  sought  to- 
conceal  from  the  world  without  the  mysteries,  per- 
haps also,  in  the  case  of  China  at  least,  the  rags  and 
rottenness,  of  their  waning  civilisations.'  He  added  on 
the  same  occasion,  '  Neither  our  own  consciences  nor 
the  judgment  of  mankind  will  acquit  us  if,  when  we  are 
asked  to  what  use  we  have  turned  our  opportunities  r 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  filled  our  pockets  from 
among  the  ruins  which  we  have  found  or  made.'  (See 
his  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Shanghai  merchants,. 
Lord  ibid.,  p.  458.)  Lord  Elgin  reached  England,  after  a 
tenons  year's  absence,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1859,  and  with  his- 
home.  return  another  act  in  the  Chinese  drama  appeared  to 
have  been  effectually  closed  by  his  resolution  and 
discretion. 

The  ways  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are,  however, 
tortuous.  By  the  56th  article  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  it  was  provided  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  should  be  exchanged  at  Pekin  within  a  year 
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from  the  date  of  signature;  and,  in  June  1859,  Mr.  Bruce,  CHAP.  n. 
Lord  Elgin's  brother,  who  was  appointed  British  pleni-     I86o7 
potentiary  in  China,  in  company  with  his  French  col- 
league, attempted  to  proceed  up  the  Peiho  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  squadrons,  on  which  they  were  embarked, 
were  fired  on  by  the  Chinese,  and,  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment, were  compelled  to  retire.     An  attempt  to  take 
the  forts  by  landing  a  storming  party  was  attended  with  There- 
even  more  disastrous  results  ;  and  we  had  to  confess  to  a  t 
loss  of  three  gunboats,  and  of  more  than  400  men  killed 
and  wounded  ('Ann.  Keg.,'  1859,  Hist.,  p.  260).     There 
was  a  debate  on  Mr.  Bruce's  conduct  in  these  trans- 
actions,  on    the  13th  of  February,  1860    ('Hansard,' 
vol.  clvi.  pp.  919-952  ;  see  also  ibid.,  vol.  clvii.  pp.  781, 
788,  795,  803). 

This  reverse  was  doubly  unfortunate.  In  the  first 
place,  it  involved  a  serious  loss  of  British  lives  and  of 
British  prestige ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  encouraged 
the  Chinese  Court  to  further  acts  of  resistance.  The 
British  ministry,  indeed,  which  was  now  represented 
at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had  so 
vigorously  denounced  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  in  1857, 
in  the  first  instance  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  Emperor 
of  China  might  have  the  good  sense  to  yield  without 
further  hostilities.  On  finding,  however,  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  such  a  solution  of  the  crisis,  it 
decided  on  again  applying  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  on  asking 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Baron  Gros,  to  undertake  a 
fresh  mission  to  China.  Lord  Elgin  was  to  insist  on 
three  things  :  (1)  An  apology  for  the  attack  on  the  allied 
forces  at  the  Peiho ;  (2)  the  ratification  and  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin ;  and  (3)  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  naval  and  military  pre- 
parations. In  securing  these  objects  Lord  Elgin  was 
wisely  allowed  the  wide  discretion  which  his  conduct  in 
the  previous  year  had  shown  that  he  was  so  competent 
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CHAP.  ii.  to  exercise  (Correspondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  China, 

I86o7   1859-60, '  Parliamentary  Papers,'  1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  pp.  29, 

30).     A  considerable  force  was  placed  at  his  disposal 

to  insure  success  for  his  mission  ;  and  Sir  Hope  Grant, 

who   had   rendered  good   service    and   achieved   high 

Lord        -reputation  during  the  mutiny  in  India,  was  appointed 

Elgin's       ^0  the  command  of  the  troops  employed  on  it.     The 

mission,     command  of  the  French  expedition,  consisting  of  8,000 

picked  troops,  was   given   to  General   Montauban,  an 

officer   who   had   gained  some  experience   in    Algeria 

(De   la   Gorce,    '  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,'  vol.  iii. 

p.  245). 

In  their  passage  out  the  two  plenipotentiaries  ex- 
perienced an  unfortunate  accident,  which  in  another 
age  might  have  been  regarded  as  of  fatal  augury. 
The  English  frigate,  the  Malabar,  on  which  they  were 
passengers,  ran  on  a  reef  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon, 
and  was  lost.  The  two  ambassadors  were  with  some 
difficulty  rescued  ('Ann.  Keg.,'  1860,  Hist.,  p.  25.9"). 
Undeterred,  however,  by  this  misadventure,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries proceeded  to  China,  and  in  the  middle  of 
July  1859  found  themselves  in  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli.  The 
English  forces,  under  Admiral  Hope  and  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
were  stationed  at  Talienwan — a  place  which,  forty  years 
later,  was  to  acquire  a  greater  importance — Admiral 
Hope  having  ascertained  that  the  harbours  of  Wei-hai- 
Wei  and  Chefoo — places  destined  to  become  also 
familiar — were  inconvenient  and  unsafe,  and  that  Wei- 
hai-Wei  was  especially  unsuitable  from  an  entire  absence 
of  fresh  water 1  (Correspondence  relating  to  China, '  Parl. 

1  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  even  safety,  in  bad  weather.     The 

Admiral  Hope's  exact  words :  '  On  entire  absence  of  fresh  water  at  the 

my  way  up  I  visited  the  harbours  of  former,  and   the    scanty   supply  at 

Wei-hai-Wei  and  Chefoo,  and  satis-  the  latter,  of  these  harbours,  barely 

fled  myself  that  in  no  respect  would  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  French 

they  have  proved  sufficient  in  size  expedition,  would,  even  if  the  case 

to  hold  a  fleet  of  this  description,  had   been   otherwise,   have    placed 

with  any  regard  to  convenience,  or  them  entirely  out  of  the  question  as 
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Papers,'  1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  85).  The  French  fleet  was  at  CH_AP._IL 
Chefoo.  At  the  end  of  July  the  two  fleets  met  at  the  1860. 
mouth  of  the  Pehtang  Eiver  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
a  force  of  2,500  French  and  2,500  British  soldiers  was 
disembarked,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Pehtang.  On 
the  21st  of  August  the  allied  forces  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  whole  of  the  forts  commanding  the  Peiho, 
and  in  opening  the  river  as  far  as  Tientsin ;  500  guns 
were  taken  in  these  forts  (ibid.,  p.  128).  Tientsin  was 
itself  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  month  (ibid., 
p.  149). 

The  Chinese  authorities,  while  these  operations 
were  going  on,  had  made  repeated  appeals  to  Lord 
Elgin  to  stop  them ;  but,  as  they  gave  no  assurance 
that  the  demands  of  the  allies  would  be  complied  with, 
Lord  Elgin  steadily  refused  to  arrest  the  movement  of 
the  armies.  After  the  capture  of  Tientsin,  new  com- 
missioners— appointed  from  Pekin — conveyed  to  Lord 
Elgin  the  most  positive  assurance  that  the  treaty  of 
1858  should  be  faithfully  observed,  and  the  other 
demands  of  the  British  Government  conceded  (ibid., 
p.  152) ;  but  as,  on  receiving  from  Lord  Elgin  the  draft 
•of  the  treaty  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  assurances, 
they  professed  their  inability  to  sign  it  until  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Lord  Elgin,  with  the 
•concurrence  of  Baron  Gros,  decided  to  advance  on  Pekin, 
and  to  enter  into  no  further  negotiations  until  he  reached 
Tungchow  (ibid.,  p.  156),  a  place  situate  only  twelve 
miles  from  the  capital  (ibid.,  p.  161). 

This  decision  induced  the  Chinese  to  moderate  their 
tone.  In  language  '  more  modest '  than  that  which 
they  had  previously  used,  they  expressed  a  strong  hope 
that  the  allied  armies  would  not  advance  beyond 
Hosewoo ;  and,  as  Lord  Elgin,  after  consulting  Sir 

a.   rendezvous  for  the   fleet.'    It  is      should  have  been  overlooked  thirty- 
odd    that    this    report    apparently      nine  years  afterwards. 
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CHAP.  ii.  Hope  Grant,  found  that  an  advance  on  Tungchow 
1860.  could  not  be  undertaken  for  some  days,  he  told  the 
Chinese  authorities  that  if  they  gave  him  securities  for 
their  good  conduct,  he  would  halt  the  army  within 
easy  distance  from  Tungchow,  and  proceed  thither, 
with  an  escort  of  only  1,000  men,  for  the  signature  of 
the  convention,  and  similarly  to  Pekin  for  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (p.  164). 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  on  the  17th 
of  September  the  allied  armies  set  out  from  Hosewoo  for  a 
camping  ground  twenty-two  miles  off  and  five  miles 
from  Tungchow.  Mr.  Parkes,  with  some  English  and 
French  officers,  preceded  the  army  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  requirements  of  the 

The  cap-     forces.    Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  first  day's 

ture  of  Mr.  ,  i       -•  «  i     n  •     TT 

Parkes  march  ;  but,  on  resuming  the  route  on  the  18th,  Sir  llope 
bydthehei  S  Grant  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  Tartar  army  drawn 
Chinese.  Up  to  dispute  his  progress  (p.  176).  As  Mr.  Parkes 
and  British  and  French  officers  were  in  the  Tartar 
lines,  Sir  Hope  Grant  hesitated  to  engage  the  enemy, 
and  contented  himself  for  the  moment  with  concentrating 
his  forces.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Parkes,  unable  to 
obtain  any  explanation  from  the  Tartar  general  of  this 
hostile  movement,  rode  on  through  the  Chinese  lines  to 
Tungchow  to  remonstrate  with  the  Chinese  commissioners, 
sending  Mr.  Loch,  Lord  Elgin's  private  secretary,  back 
to  the  British  camp  to  state  what  he  was  doing,  and 
leaving  Colonel  Walker,  Commissary-General  Thompson, 
and  a  small  escort  in  the  Chinese  lines  to  await  his 
return.  Mr.  Parkes  was  accompanied  in  his  adven- 
turous ride  by  Mr.  de  Norman,  an  attache  to  the 
Legation,  and  by  Mr.  Bowlby,  a  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times.'  He  was  subsequently  joined  by  Mr.  Loch,  who 
was  sent  back  with  orders  from  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  by 
Captain  Brabazon,  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  who  volunteered 
to  accompany  Mr. Loch  ('  Ann.  Beg.,'  1860,  Hist.,  p.  265). 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  allied  forces  continued  their  CHAP,  n. 
concentration,  but  abstained  from  any  active  hostilities.  1860. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  commotion  was  observed  in  the 
Chinese  lines,  and  Colonel  Walker  and  his  small  escort 
dashed  out  of  their  ranks.  Colonel  Walker  reported 
that,  while  he  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Parkes,  a  French 
officer,  who  accompanied  him,  was  suddenly  attacked 
and  cut  down  by  a  Chinese  soldier.  On  Colonel  Walker 
riding  up  to  prevent  the  murder  of  his  comrade,  some 
Chinese  snatched  his  sword  from  his  scabbard  and  tried 
to  throw  him  from  his  horse.  Seeing  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  assassinate  the  whole  of  them, 
Colonel  Walker  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped 
out  with  his  party  under  the  fire  of  the  Chinese  line. 
The  little  party  managed  to  reach  the  British  lines  in 
safety,  though  Mr.  Thompson  and  one  of  the  escort  were 
wounded  (ibid.,  p.  266.  I  have  given  the  account 
almost  in  Sir  Hope  Grant's  words). 

Sir  Hope  Grant  now  saw  that  further  delay  was 
impossible.  The  Chinese  army  had  commenced  the 
attack,  and  common  prudence  required  that  the  blow 
should  be  at  once  returned.  The  order  to  attack  was 
accordingly  given.  The  French  were  directed  to  turn 
the  enemy's  left,  the  British  to  charge  them  in  front. 
The  movement  succeeded  admirably,  the  Tartars  being 
completely  routed  with  great  loss,  and  the  allied  armies 
occupied  the  town  of  Chang-kia-wan  (Correspondence 
relating  to  China, '  Parl.  Papers,'  1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  176). 
On  the  following  day,  a  further  battle  was  fought :  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  was  captured,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  allied  armies  were  advanced  beyond 
Tungchow.  On  the  5th  of  October  the  advance  was  con- 
tinued, and  on  the  6th  '  the  main  body  of  the  British 
force  was  encamped  on  the  north  face '  of  Pekin,  and 
'  the  French  army  with  the  British  cavalry  at  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Emperor '  (ibid.,  p.  178). 
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CHAP.  ii.  In  a  military  sense,  complete  success  had  rewarded 
I860,  the  exertions  of  the  allies ;  yet,  on  personal  grounds, 
Lord  Elgin  was  racked  with  anxieties.  British  sub- 
jects, men  who  had  stood  by  him  during  the  whole  of 
these  complicated  negotiations,  members  of  his  own 
staff  among  them,  were  in  captivity,  and  their  fate  was 
uncertain.  The  Chinese,  who  were  now  represented  by 
the  Prince  of  Kung,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor,  urged 
him  to  fall  back,  and  all  would  be  well.  Lord  Elgin 
knew,  however,  that  the  Chinese  were  the  last  persons 
to  run  away  from,  and  he  even  doubted  whether  the 
chance  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  would  be  improved  if 
he  showed  any  disposition  to  retreat.  He  accordingly 
«aease  to^  ^e  Prmce  that,  unless  the  prisoners  were  imme- 
ofthe  diately  restored,  Pekin  would  be  stormed;  and  his 
courage  was  rewarded  on  the  9th  by  the  release  of 
Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch,  M.  d'Escayrac  de  Lauture,  a 
French  gentleman  of  science,  and  five  other  prisoners. 
The  fate  of  Mr.  de  Norman,  Mr.  Bowlby,  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  and  nineteen  troopers,  who,  it  was  ascertained, 
were  not  at  Pekin,  was  still  uncertain  (ibid.,  pp.  188, 
189).  Nine  of  these  men  were  released  on  the  13th, 
but  they  unfortunately  had  to  report  that  their  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Anderson,  Mr.  de  Norman,  and  three 
others,  had  succumbed  under  the  hardships  of  their  im- 
prisonment (ibid.,  p.  197).  On  the  day  on  which  they 
were  released  the  allied  armies  entered  Pekin  (ibid., 
p.  196). 

The  war  was  now  practically  over.  The  Chinese 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  terms  which  were 
offered  to  them ;  and  in  addition  Lord  Elgin  decided 
to  mark  his  sense  of  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  British 
subjects  by  the  destruction  of  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  exaction  of  a  further  sum  of 
300,000  taels  to  compensate  the  prisoners  or  their 
families  for  their  sufferings.  On  the  24th  of  October  the 
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convention  was  signed,  and  on  the  same  day  the  ratifi-  CHAP.  n. 
cations  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  were  exchanged  (ibid.,     1860. 
p.  219). 

Only  a  few  remarks  need  be  added  to  this  bare 
narrative  of  facts  ;  for  the  thrilling  story  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  prisoners  may  be  read  in  the  narrative  which 
they  sent  to  their  chief  at  the  time,  or  in  the  little 
book  which  Mr.  Loch  subsequently  published.  Their 
countrymen  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  courage  and 
endurance  which  they  displayed  in  their  captivity. 
Mr.  Parkes  refused  release,  which  was  offered  him,  unless, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Loch  (*  Ann.  Reg.,'  1860, 
Hist.,  p.  268  ;  Mr.  Loch's  « Narrative,'  '  Parl.  Papers/ 
1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  194).  Mr.  Loch,  in  the  midst  of  his 
torture,  encouraged  an  old  Sikh  sowar :  ' 1  told  him  not 
to  fear,  we  were  in  God's  hands.'  'Ah,  Sahib!'  he  said, 
'  I  do  not  fear.  I  am  sixty  ;  if  I  do  not  die  to-day,  I 
may  to-morrow,  and  I  am  with  you.  I  do  not  fear '  (Mr. 
Loch's  '  Narrative '  in  ibid.,  p.  192).  For  those  of  them 
who  died,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  General  Ignatieff, 
offered  a  resting  place  in  the  Russian  cemetery  at  Pekin. 
The  bodies  of  Mr.  de  Norman,  Lieutenant  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bowlby,  and  of  one  English  soldier,  lie  there, 
where,  as  General  Ignatieff  promised,  '  les  tombes 
des  quatre  Anglais  qui  gisent  bien  loin  de  leur  patrie 
seront  religieusement  gardees  par  notre  Mission  Eccle- 
siastique  avec  les  memes  soins  que  ceUe-ci  attache  a  la 
conservation  des  siennes'  (ibid.,  p.  211). 

The  main  results  of  the  war  may  be  summed  up  in  The  re- 
Lord  John  Russell's  language  to  Lord  Elgin.    'The  con-  the  war, 
vention  which  you  concluded  with  the  Prince  of  Kung 
on  the  24th  of  October  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  her 
Majesty's  Government.     It  records  the  reparation  made 
by    the   Emperor  of  China  for   his   disregard   in   the 
previous  year  of  his   treaty  engagement ;    it  sets  her 
Majesty's  Government  free  from  an  implied  engagement 
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CHAP.  ii.  not  to  insist  in  all  particulars  on  the  fulfilment  of  these 
1860.  engagements ;  it  imposes  upon  China  a  fine  in  the 
shape  of  an  augmented  rate  of  indemnity ;  it  affords 
an  additional  opening  for  British  trade  ;  it  places  on  a 
recognised  footing  the  emigration  of  Chinese  coolies, 
whose  services  are  so  important  to  her  Majesty's  colonial 
possessions ;  it  relieves  her  Majesty's  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  from  a  source  of  previous  annoyance ;  and  it 
provides  for  bringing  generally  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  the  engagements  into  which  the  Emperor  has 
entered  towards  Great  Britain.  These  are  all  solid  and 
real  advantages,  and,  coupled  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  they  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  place  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a  sound  footing, 
and  insure  the  continuance  of  peace  for  a  long  period 
to  come  '  (ibid.,  p.  252). 1 

Perhaps  the  most  important  article  in  this  treaty 
in  its  ulterior  consequences  was  neither  that  which 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  previous  engagements, 
nor  that  which  doubled  the  indemnity  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  but  that  which  placed  on  a 
recognised  footing  the  emigration  of  Chinese  coolies. 
However  reluctant  the  Chinese  may  have  been  to  open 
up  their  country  to  foreign  trade,  they  showed  every 
disposition  to  carry  their  own  labour  to  foreign  markets. 
Their  presence  in  the  United  States  and  in  our  own 
colonies  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  produce  grave 
inconveniences ;  and  the  spread  of  the  yellow  race 
suggested  to  a  philosophic  historian  the  anticipation  that 
power  itself  would  pass,  and  was  passing,  from  the 
white  man.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  criticise 
the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Pearson  arrived.  The 
moral  which  he  drew  in  '  National  Life  and  Character  ' 

1  The  text  of  the  treaty  will  be  the   treaty  which  the  French  con- 

found  in  Par/.  Papers,  1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  eluded  at  the   same  time  in  Par  I. 

p.  285.     There  is  an  abstract  of  it  Papers,  1861,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  223. 
in  Ann.  Reg.,  1860,  Hist.,  p.  270 ; 
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had  perhaps   been   anticipated   by   a   learned   foreign  CHAP,  n. 
statesman,  who  declared  that  Lord  Palmerston  thought      I860, 
that  he  had  opened  China  to  Europe,  but  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  :  he  had  let  out  the  Chinese. 

The  narrative  in  this  appendix  is  mainly  composed 
from   the  official   papers   published   in   this    country. 
A  very  full  account  of  the  expedition,  written  from  a 
French  standpoint,  will  be  found  in  De  laGorce's  'Hist,  du 
Second  Empire,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  235-296.     M.  de  la  Gorce 
has  drawn  rather  a  striking  contrast  between  Baron  Gros 
— '  fort   avance   en   age  et  avide  de  repos  [incline"]  a 
restreindre  1'entreprise  bien  plus  qu'a  la  mener  a  fond ' — 
and  Lord   Elgin,   '  aussi  dispos  de  corps  que  d'esprit, 
pret  a  accompagner  1'armee  a  cheval  et  presque  a  la 
devancer'    (p.  251),  and  he  evidently  thinks  that  the 
policy  of  the  two  countries  was  reflected  in  the  character 
of  their  respective  ambassadors  (p.  290).     He  has  de- 
fended, however,  the  burning  of  the  summer  palace  by 
Lord    Elgin.      It   is    amusing    to    find    that   General 
Montauban  declared   that  the  defeat,   on  the  21st   of 
September,  of  a  vast  horde  of  Asiatics  by  a  little  body 
of  European  troops   was   so   strange,  that   to   under- 
stand our  success  you  must  go  back  into  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world  and  recall  the  constant  victory 
of  a  handful  of  Koman  troops  over  the  hordes  of  the 
barbarians  (ibid.,  p.  277).     General  Montauban  had  evi- 
dently no  knowledge  of  what  the  English  had  accom- 
plished in  India,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  was  a  very  temperate  debate  on  our  whole  Chinese 
policy  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1861  ('  Hansard,'  vol.  clxi.  p.  546).    The  two  sides  of  the 
question  are  stated  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Wodehouse 
(better  known  afterwards  as  Lord  Kimberley). 

One  other  result,  perhaps  attended  with  more  last- 
ing consequences  than  the  residence  of  a  British  Minister 
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CHAP.  ii.  at  Pekin,  or  the  emigration  of  labourers  from  China, 

~~18587    ensued  from  Lord  Elgin's  mission  ;    for,  in  the  interval 

between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1858   and  his 

Lord          expedition   up  the    Yang-tze-kiang,  Lord   Elgin  found 

Jaganin     ^me  *°  v'ls^  JaPan>  and  his  short  visit  was  attended 

with  momentous  consequences  to  the  world. 

Japan,  at  that  time,  was  almost  unknown  to  Western 
civilisation.  i  The  distance,'  wrote  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Elgin,  '  from  Shanghai  to  Nagasaki 
is  not  above  450  miles ;  but,  if  oceans  rolled  between 
the  two  empires,  Japan  could  not  be  more  thoroughly 
isolated  than  it  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world.' l  It  had 
'  ever  been  veiled  in  the  mystery  of  a  jealous  and  rigid 
seclusion.' 2  Though  Japan  had  been  the  theatre  of  some 
of  Xavier's  most  successful  exertions  as  a  missionary ; 
though  the  Portuguese  for  three  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Lord  Elgin  had  established  some  colonies  on  the 
Japanese  coasts,  of  which  Nagasaki  was  the  most  im- 
portant ;  though  the  Dutch  had  followed  the  Portuguese 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  though  an 
English  factory  had  been  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Empire  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  no  permanent  results 
had  followed  from  either  missionary  effort  or  commercial 
enterprise.  Christianity,  which  had  spread  rapidly  in 
the  first  instance,  had  been  crushed  out  by  massacre ; 
the  English  factory  had  existed  only  for  a  short  period 
of  ten  years ;  the  Portuguese  had  disappeared,  or 
rather  been  expelled,  from  the  Empire  ;  and,  though  the 
Dutch  still  held  their  ground,  they  were  practically 
prisoners,  and  could  not  even  console  themselves  with 
the  profits  of  a  lucrative  trade  for  the  ignominy  with 
which  they  were  treated.3 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman,  Japan  was  almost  as 

1  Oliphant,  Lord  Elgin  in  China          3  Oliphant,  Lord  Elgin  in  China 
and  Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  and  Japnn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23-50. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Elgin,  p.  260. 
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"inaccessible  as  Mecca.  Its  history,  its  scenery,  its  CHAP.  11. 
people  were  unknown.  British  traders,  who  carried 
their  wares  to  almost  every  market  which  civilisation 
or  barbarism  could  supply,  neglected  Japan.  Asia  was 
full  of  mysteries ;  her  vast  expanse  of  unexplored 
territory  had  many  secrets  securely  veiled  from 
European  eyes ;  but  there  was  no  Asiatic  mystery  so 
secret  as  that  which,  in  1858,  enveloped  Japan. 

Four  years,  indeed,  before  Lord  Elgin's  visit,  a 
British  Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Stirling,  who  commanded 
the  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East,  had  concluded,  in 
somewhat  memorable  circumstances,  a  convention  with 
the  Japanese.  War  had  broken  out  between  Eussia 
and  England,  and  Sir  Charles  imagined  that  a  Eussian 
squadron  might  possibly  have  repaired  to  some  Japanese 
port,  or,  at  any  rate,  might  make  use  of  Japanese  re- 
sources and  harbours  for  equipping  cruisers  or  shelter- 
ing prizes.  Sir  Charles  accordingly,  in  August  1854, 
sailed  for  Nagasaki.  He  found  that  the  bird  which  he 
sought  had  spread  its  wings  and  flown  in  the  previous 
April;  but  Sir  Charles  told  the  Japanese  authorities 
that,  while  the  war  lasted,  he  might  have  frequent 
occasion  to  return  and  renew  his  search,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  convenient  to  him  to  be  informed  of 
'*  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Government 
with  respect  to  the  admission  into  its  ports  of  the  ships 
of  war  of  the  belligerent  parties  in  the  present  contest.' 1 

The  communications  which  were  thus  opened  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  and  Sir  Charles 
Stirling,  and  which  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles 
with  admirable  '  tact  and  judgment,' 2  ultimately  led  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  the  Admiral  on 
one  side  and  some  Japanese  commissioners  on  the  other. 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  711.        a    perusal    of    the    correspondence 

2  The  praise  is  the  praise  of  the      will  show  that  it  was  thoroughly 
Foreign  Office.    Ibid.,  p.  718.    But      deserved. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP.  ii.  Under  this  convention  far  greater  concessions  were 
1858.  obtained  than  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Eussian  War.  Two  ports,  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi, 
were  opened  to  British  ships  for  repairs  or  for  necessary 
supplies ;  other  Japanese  ports  were  opened  to  vessels 
in  distress  ;  and  British  ships  and  subjects  were  secured 
'  an  equality  of  advantage  with  the  ships  and  subjects 
of  other  nations.' 1 

Interesting  as  this  convention  was,  it  was  attended 
with  few  results.  The  men,  who  governed  England  at 
the  time  that  it  was  made,  had  not  the  imagination 
necessary  for  even  attempting  to  forecast  the  future 
of  Japan.  Twelve  years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  a 
traveller,  with  eyes  in  his  head,  predicted  that,  in  the 
brilliant  future  which  he  foresaw  for  the  Pacific,  either 
Japan  or  Vancouver,  jutting  out  into  the  ocean  from 
Asia  or  America,  would  occupy  the  position  which  Eng- 
land, jutting  out  from  Europe,  had  attained  in  the  Old 
World.2  In  1856,  Vancouver,  still  under  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  was  not  included  by  statisticians  in  the 
British  Empire ; 3  and  Japan,  which,  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  was  to  become  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  was  still  shrouded  by  a  veil,  which  Lord 
Elgin  himself  only  partially  uplifted. 

He  con-  Lord  Elgin  had  no  formal  credentials  on  his  visit 

to  Japan ;  but  he  took  with  him  a  steam  yacht,  the 
Emperor,  which  he  had  to  present  to  the  Tycoon  as  a 
gift  from  her  Majesty.  A  great  English  journal  sub- 
sequently made  itself  merry  over  the  present ;  for,  as 
the  Tycoon  was  never  allowed  to  leave  his  palace,  her 
Majesty's  present  was  about  the  only  thing  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  of  any  use  to  him.4  It  gave  Lord 

1  This  article,  however,  did  not  venient  exposition  in  ibid.,  vol.  xlvi. 

extend    to    British    subjects    the  p.  726. 

nominal  advantages  conceded  to  the          2  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Greater  Bri- 

Dutch  and  the  Chinese.     The  con-  tain,  p.  281. 
vention  is  printed  in  State  Papers,          3  See  ante,  chap.  i. 
vol.  xliv.  p.  62  ;   and  with  a  con-          4  Times,  1st  of  November,  1858. 
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Elgin,  however,  an  excuse  for  going  himself  to  Yeddo.  CHAP-  n; 
There  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the      1858. 
Japanese,  giving  the  British  Government  power  to  send 
a  diplomatic  agent  to  Yeddo,  and  consuls  to  the  open 
ports,  opening  to  British  subjects  at  specified  periods 
the  chief  ports  and  cities  in  Japan,  empowering  British 
subjects  to  trade  directly  with  the  Japanese ;  and  ad- 
mitting foreign  coin  to  circulate  in  Japan,  making  it 
interchangeable  weight  for  weight  with  Japanese  coin 
of  the  same  description. 

The  news  of  this  treaty  would,  in  any  case,  have 
excited  keen  interest  in  England ;  but  the  accounts 
which  Lord  Elgin  and  his  staff  brought  home  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
the  intelligence  and  courtesy  of  its  people,  increased  the 
curiosity.  Mr.  Oliphant,  indeed,  whose  well-known 
book  was  published  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  England,  described  Japan  as  a  Utopia.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  found  it  'difficult  to  avoid  presenting  a 
too  highly  coloured  picture.  The  contrast  with  China 
was  so  striking,  the  evidences  of  a  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion so  unexpected,  the  circumstances  of  our  visit  were 
so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  that  we  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  they  produced. 
There  exists  not  a  single  disagreeable  association  to  cloud 
our  reminiscences  of  that  delightful  country.  Each 
day  gave  us  fresh  proofs  of  the  amiable  and  generous 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  we  were.' 2  But 
Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  his 
graver  chief.  '  On  the  whole,'  he  wrote,  '  I  consider  His  ad- 
[this]  the  most  interesting  expedition  I  ever  made.  The  oTthe0n 
total  absence  of  anything  like  want  among  the  people ;  JaPanese- 

1  An  abstract  of  the  treaty  will  Tokio.     The  Americans  had  made  a 

be  found   in   Infe  of  Lord,  Elgin,  treaty  with  the  Tycoon  shortly  before 

p.   273.      The  treaty  itself  in  Oli-  Lord  Elgin's  arrival. 
phant,  vol.  ii.  p.  482  ;  and  in  State          2  Lord    Elgin     in     China     and 

Papers,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  28.      Yeddo,  Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
since    1867,    has    been    known    as 
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CHAP.  ii.  their  joyous,  though  polite  and  respectful,  demeanour  ; 
1858.  ^ne  combination  of  that  sort  of  neatness  and  finish, 
which  we  attain  in  England  by  the  expenditure  of  great 
wealth,  with  tropical  luxuriance,  made  me  feel  that  at 
last  I  had  found  something  which  entirely  surpassed  all 
the  expectations  I  had  formed  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Japan  has 
astonished  me  quite  as  much  as  its  material  beauty.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  luxury  or  extravagance  in  any  class ;  no 
jewels  or  gold  ornaments  even  at  Court ;  but  the  nobles 
have  handsome  palaces  and  large  bodies  of  retainers.  A 
perfectly  paternal  government ;  a  perfectly  filial  people ; 
a  community  entirely  self-supporting ;  peace  within  and 
without ;  no  want ;  no  ill-will  among  classes.  This  is 
what  I  find  in  Japan  in  the  year  1858,  after  one 
hundred  years'  exclusion  of  foreign  trade  and  foreigners. 
Twenty  years  hence,  what  will  be  the  contrast  ? '  '  God 
grant,'  so  he  wrote  in  another  place,  '  that  in  opening  up 
their  country  to  the  West,  we  may  not  be  bringing  upon 
them  misery  and  ruin. ' 1 

Perhaps  even  now  it  is  too  soon  to  decide  whether 
the  Japanese,  as  a  race,  have  had  their  happiness 
increased  by  closer  communication  with  the  Western 
world.  In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  Lord  Elgin's 
visit,  a  large  party  in  Japan  resented  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners,  and  Englishmen  were  unfortunately 
murdered,  and  the  operations  of  English  trade  impeded 
by  passive  resistance  and  active  violence.  In  1864 
measures  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  opera- 
tions of  war  became,  or  were  thought  to  have  become, 
necessary.  But  from  1868,  when  a  revolution  trans- 
ferred the  authority  from  the  Tycoon  to  the  Mikado, 
Japan  again  became  the  Utopia  for  the  traveller  which 
Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Oliphant  had  found  it.  Whatever 
other  results,  however,  ensued  from  the  events  of  1868, 

1  Life  of  Lord  Elgin,  pp.  265,  269,  271. 
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Japan  passed  through  a  period  of  development  which  CHAP,  n. 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  tfie  history  of  the  world, 
In  the  space  of  forty  years  she  achieved  a  progress 
which  it  had  taken  centuries  for  European  nations  to 
accomplish.  At  a  time  when  the  future  fortunes  of 
mankind  seemed  to  have  definitely  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  white  races,  she  revealed  to  mankind  the 
spectacle  of  a  yellow  race  bidding  for  supremacy  in 
the  Pacific.  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation,  a 
people,  previously  unknown  and  unvisited,  became  one 
of  the  eight  great  powers  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  HI. 

THE   EETUEN   OF   LOED   PALMEESTON   TO   POWEE. 

CHAP.     IT    is    the    theory    of    party    government,    that    the 
*- — r-^ — •  ministry  of  the  day  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
1858.     of  the   House   of  Commons.     Occasionally,   however, 
tion  of       either  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the  defeat  on  a  par- 
Derby        ticular  question  of  a  minister  with  a  majority  ordinarily 
in  1858.      at  his  disposal,  has  led  to  a  practice  inconsistent  with 
this  theory.     Thus  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783,   and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  in  1834,  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  office 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
was   opposed   to   their  policy.     In  the  one  case,  the 
Minister,  defeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  House, 
was  able  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  electors'  repre- 
sentatives  by   appealing   to   the   constituencies  them- 
selves ;  in   the   other,  the  Minister,  unable   to   obtain 
sufficient   support   in  the  country,  was  compelled   to 
abandon  the  task  which  he  had  chivalrously  attempted. 
Lord  Derby,  however,  affords  the  only  instance  of 
a  statesman   who,  on  three   occasions,  has  attempted 
to  carry   on   the   work   of  government   with   only   a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  support  him.     In 
1852,  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  which 
resulted  from  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  imposed 
on  him  this  task ;  in  1866,  the  death  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  KusseU's  Eeform  Bill,  again 
forced  him  to  take  office ;  and  in  1858,  the  period  at 
which  this  History  has  now  arrived,  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  left  him  hardly  any 
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alternative  but  to  obey  the  Queen's  commands,   and  to     C^F- 
undertake   the   duty   of  attempting   to   carry  on   the  ~— — « — • 
government  of  the  country.  • 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  that,  on 
each  occasion,  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  were  able 
to  achieve  a  certain  measure  of  success.  They  con- 
ducted the  work  of  administration  with  skill,  and  they 
placed  measures  of  importance  on  the  Statute-book. 
But  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  folly  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  experiment  in  each  case  proved  that  an 
administration  which  has  not  a  majority  at  its  back 
can  neither  enforce  its  principles  nor  sustain  its  credit. 
Instead  of  steering  direct  to  the  port  to  which  it  would 
go,  it  has  to  trim  its  sails  to  catch  any  favourable  gusts 
which  may  reach  it  from  any  point  of  the  political 
compass,  and  which  may  save  it  from  drifting  on  to  the 
rocks  of  destruction. 

In  forming  his  second  Government,  Lord  Derby  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  were  inevitably 
associated  with  his  enterprise.  He  professed,  indeed, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  their  magnitude.1 
And  this  profession  was  not  the  diffident  expression  of 
a  statesman  suddenly  called  to  high  office.  It  obviously 
pointed  to  the  circumstances  under  which  his  Adminis- 
tration was  formed.  Both  Lord  Palmerston's  promises 
and  the  country's  expectations  compelled  Lord  Derby 
to  deal  with  two  subjects — the  future  government 
of  India  and  parliamentary  reform — which,  if  he  had 
been  supported  by  a  majority,  he  would  have  de- 
clined to  touch.  In  opposition,  indeed,  he  had 
argued  that,  while  India  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  it 
was  not  expedient  to  divert  attention  from  military 
measures  to  'the  constitution  of  the  executive  Ad- 
ministration at  home.'  In  office,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  contrary  decision  of  the  House 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  23. 
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Of  Commons  had  compelled  him  to  reconsider  this- 
opinion,  and  that  the  Government  was  already  framing 
a  new  in(jia  Bill.1  Again,  in  his  private  capacity,  he 
thought  that  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  'with  all  its 
anomalies  and  all  its  imperfections,  [had]  given  the 
country  [an  adequate]  representative  system.'  Yet,  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  admitted  that  the  expectation 
of  the  people  and  the  promises  of  successive  Governments 
imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.2  Thus,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  Administration,  his  weakness  in  the 
House  of  Commons  compelled  him  to  discard  his  old 
opinions.  Difficult  as  his  task  was,  it  was  obviously 
hopeless  if  he  did  not  bring  himself  to  some  extent  into 
line  with  the  views  of  his  opponents. 

The  So    far   as   parliamentary   reform   was   concerned,. 

ment  of  some  delay  was  possible.  No  one  could  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  suppose  that  a  new  Government,  unexpectedly 
introduced  to  power,  could  be  ready  to  deal  at  a  moment's 
notice  with  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  subject.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  there  was  no  expectation  that  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  with  a  measure  during 
the  current  Session.  The  other  question,  however,, 
did  not  admit  of  similar  delay.  The  Bill  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  for  regulating  the  future 
government  of  India  had  actually  been  introduced,, 
it  had  made  some  progress,  and  Lord  Derby  and  his 
colleagues  had  at  once  to  consider  whether  they  would 
take  up  that  Bill  or  replace  it  with  another. 

Lord  The  change  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  proposed 

ton's  to  make  may  be  concisely  stated.  He  had  desired 
to  transfer  the  political  functions  of  the  old  East 
India  Company,  wliich  since  1784  had,  to  some  extent,, 
been  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Control,  to  a  president 
and  council  of  eight  members  appointed  directly  by  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  40.  *  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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Crown.  The  president  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  c^fp> 
Government  of  the  day,  and  the  organ  of  the  Cabinet  — - — 
on  all  matters  relating  to  India ;  the  council  was  to  be  1858- 
composed  of  persons  who  had  either  been  directors  of 
the  Company,  or  who  had  served  in  India  either  in  a 
civil  or  military  capacity,  or  who  had  resided  there  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  The  council  was  to  hold 
office  for  eight  years,  one-fourth  of  its  number  retiring 
by  rotation  at  the  close  of  every  second  year.  The 
decision  of  the  president  was,  in  nearly  every  case,  to 
be  final ;  but  the  members  of  the  council,  if  they  differed 
from  their  chief,  were  to  have  the  right  of  recording 
their  own  opinions  on  the  minutes.  On  financial 
questions,  however,  the  council  was  to  exercise  a  direct 
power  of  control,  and  the  president  was  not  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  four  of  its  members. 
The  army  of  the  East  India  Company  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  but  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice were  not  to  be  altered  by  the  transfer ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  to  be  entitled  to  claim  their  discharge  if 
they  objected  to  the  change.  The  Civil  Service  of 
India  was  to  be  recruited,  as  it  had  been  recruited 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  by  open  competition ; 
but  cadetships,  the  patronage  of  which  had  been 
divided  between  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  were  in  future  to  be 
filled  up  alternately  by  the  president  and  his  council, 
a  certain  number  of  them  being  reserved  for  the  sons 
of  civil  and  military  officers  who  had  served  in  India.1 

The  proposal — or  rather  the  knowledge  that  some  Mr.  Stuart 
such  proposal  would  be  made — naturally  aroused  the  apology 
opposition  of  the  old  East   India   Company ;  and  the 
Company,    which   in   the   hour   of    its   trial   had   the 
advantage  of  numbering  great  men  among  its  servants, 
entrusted  its   defence   to  a  man  who  holds  the   chief 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.  pp.  1276-1292 ;  see  especially  pp.  1284-1287. 
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CHAP.     place  among  the  economists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

. — -  and  who  produced  an  apology  for  his  employers  which 

1858.  takes  high  rank  among  the  great  State  papers  of  the 
world.  The  petition,  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  drew  up  for 
presentation  to  Parliament,  was  based  on  the  broad 
facts  that  the  old  Company  had  acquired  and  maintained 
an  empire  without  cost  to  the  Crown ;  that  it  had  es- 
tablished in  India  a  government  which  had  not  only  been 
one  of  the  purest  in  intention,  but  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficent in  act,  ever  known  among  mankind ;  and  that  it 
had  done  its  duty  to  the  public  at  home  and  to  the  people 
of  India.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  declined  to  believe  that  any 
party  could  contemplate  vesting  the  home  portion  of  the 
government  in  a  minister  of  the  Crown  unassisted  by  an 
experienced  council ;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue  that 
no  new  council  could  have  the  authority  which  antiquity 
and  history  gave  to  the  directors.  A  council  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  many  of  its  members  owing  their  position 
to -the  individual  minister  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
control,  could  never  act  with  the  independence  of  a 
body  in  whose  selection  the  Crown  had  exercised  no 
preponderating  voice ; l  and  the  existing  system,  under 
which  despatches  were  drafted  by  the  directors  and 
revised  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was 
more  calculated  to  produce  real  efficiency  than  a  new 
system  under  which  despatches  would  be  framed 
by  a  minister  and  revised  by  the  council,  for  '  the 
mind  is  called  into  far  more  vigorous  action  by 
being  required  to  propose  than  by  merely  being  called 
on  to  assent.'  It  was  equally  unwise,  so  the  petition 
contended,  to  limit  the  number  of  the  council.  Even 
the  present  board  of  eighteen  members  did  '  not  contain 
all  the  varieties  of  knowledge  and  experience  desirable 
in  such  a  body.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  of  this  remark  - 

1  Since  1853  one-third  of  the  directors  had  been  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
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able  State  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  advocated 
that  the  council  should  be  large  instead  of  small,  that  —  • 
it  should  be  independent  instead  of  owing  its  origin  1858< 
to  the  Crown,  that  it  should  be  an  initiating  and  not 
a  mere  controlling  body.  The  arguments  which  ran 
through  the  petition  were  naturally  re-echoed  in  debate, 
and  may  be  found  restated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
petition  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  debate  on  the 
first  reading  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Whatever  effect,  however,  the  arguments  of 
the  petition  may  have  had  on  men's  minds,  they  produced 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  votes  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
supporters,  and  the  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
India  Bill  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.1 

On  the  very  day,  which  succeeded  this  victory,  Lord 
Lord  Palmerston's  defeat  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  involved 
his  resignation.  His  successors,  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  India,  decided  on  paying  more  deference 
to  the  arguments  contained  in  the  petition.  In  framing 
a  new  Bill,  they  were  influenced  by  the  reasoning  of 
that  document.  Like  Lord  Palmerston,  they  determined 
to  transfer  the  government  of  India  from  the  Company 
to  a  parliamentary  minister  assisted  by  a  council  ;  they 
decided  that  the  high  functionary  who  was  to  preside 
over  the  council  should  '  occupy  the  rank  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State.'  It  was,  however,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  council,  and  not  in  the  title  of 
its  chief,  that  the  true  difference  between  the  two 
measures  was  to  be  discovered.  In  Lord  Palmerston's 
Bill  the  council  was  to  consist  of  only  eight  persons, 
appointed  by  the  Crown;  in  Lord  Derby's  Bill  the 
council  was  enlarged  to  eighteen  members,  half  of  whom 

1  The  petition  is  reprinted  in  ex-  pp.  1121-1164  ;   the  debate  in  the 

tcnso  in  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.,  Appen-  Commons,   on  the   first  reading  of 

dix.    The  debate  in  the  Lords,  which  Lord    Palmerston's    Bill,   in    ibid., 

was  raised  in  the  Company's  favour  pp.  1276,  1372,  1607  ;  the  division 

by    Lord   Grey   on  presenting  the  in  ibid.,  p.  1715. 
petition,   will    be    found    in    ibid., 
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C?nP      were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  from  persons  who- 
— - — •  had  experience  in  India,  and  the  other  half  of  whom 
1858.     were  to  be  elected.     Four  of  the  elected  members  were 
to  be  chosen  by  a  constituency  consisting  of  persons 
who  had  served  in  India  for  a  certain  time,  or  who  held 
a  certain  amount  of  Indian  stock.     The  other  five  were 
to  be  chosen  by  five  great  commercial  communities  :  the 
city  of  London,  the  city  of  Manchester,  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  town  of  Belfast.1 
The  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  body  of  intelli- 

to^Ctl°nS  g611^  men  could  have  either  constructed  or  approved  so 
fantastic  a  scheme.  It  did  not  meet  the  objections  of 
those  of  their  number  who  thought  that  the  Bill  of 
their  predecessors  was  '  an  act  of  spoliation.' 2  It  only 
partially  met  the  argument  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  the  council  should  be  independent,  since  a  moiety 
of  its  members  were  to  owe  their  appointments  to  the 
Crown.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  imagine  a  worse  system  of 
election  than  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the  Bill. 
There  was  no  obvious  ground  for  entrusting  five  great 
cities  with  the  task  of  choosing  a  large  section  of  the 
governing  body  of  India ;  and  it  was  almost  certain 
that  the  men  on  whom  their  choice  fell  would  be 
inclined  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  social  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  people.  There  was  something  even 
more  grotesque  in  the  proposal  that  another  section  of 
the  council  should  be  elected  by  old  Indian  officials  and 
by  Indian  stockholders.  A  constituency  composed  of 
such  materials  would  necessarily  have  neither  cohesion 
nor  policy :  its  existence  might  possibly  give  a  spurious- 
value  to  Indian  securities,  as  some  persons  might  be 
induced  to  buy  them  for  the  sake  of  the  vote  which  they 
carried,  just  as  some  persons  are  ready  to  subscribe  to 

1  See    Mr.    Disraeli's    speech   in          *  Lord      Malmesbury's     opinion. 
Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  818-825.  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  p.  416. 
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certain  charities  for  the  sake  of  having  a  voice  in  the     CHAP. 
election  of  those  entitled  to  benefit  from  their  funds.   - — • — 
Men  of  sense,  indeed,  at  once  protested  against  these      1858> 
strange  provisions.   The  Prince  Consort  showed  his  usual 
perspicacity  by  urging  the  Government  to  reconsider 
them  before  their  publication.1     Mr.  Bright,  after  their 
production,  declared  that  *  the  proposition  that  four  or 
five  large  constituencies  should  elect  those  councillors 
savoured   of  what   was   generally   called    clap-trap.' 2 
It    would   have   been   difficult   to   find    two    persons 
representing  more  opposite  poles  of  thought  in  1858 
than  the  Prince  Consort  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  it  is  only 
strange  that  objections  which  occurred  to  everyone  out- 
side the  Cabinet  should  not  have  prevented  the  Cabinet 
itself  from  putting  forward  an  inadmissible  proposal. 

It  was,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Lord  Derby  in  Lord 
1858  that  he  had  entrusted  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  borough's 
consequence  the  preparation  of  the  new  India  Bill,  to  a  character- 
statesman  whose  judgment  was  as  defective  as  his 
abilities  were  brilliant.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  especial  qualifications  for  the  task 
which  was  allotted  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
public  men  in  England  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
transferring  the  government  of  India  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  leaders  of  his  party  who  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  the  old  Court  of  Directors.  These 
views  left  him  free  to  frame  a  rational  measure.  But 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
intellectual  brilliance  is  marred  by  defective  judgment, 
and  whose  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  powers 
prevents  them  from  either  courting  or  accepting  the 
criticisms  of  others.  He  was  thus  led  to  frame  the 
whimsical  scheme  which  his  colleagues  agreed  to  accept 
from  him,  but  which  it  was  soon  plain  had  no  chance  of 

1  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.          2  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  844. 
p.  201. 
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acceptance  from  anyone  else.1     It  looked   very  much 
—   as  if  the  new  Government  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
1858.     the  universal  contempt  with  which  their  chief  legislative 
measure  was  received. 

If  the  Liberal  party  had  been  a  united  body,  such  a 
result  would  in  all  probability  have  ensued.  But  the 
Liberal  party  in  1858  was  in  a  state  of  disorganisation. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  enmity  with  Lord  John  Eussell  ; 
Lord  John  was  jealous  of  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and  the 
Eadicals  had  little  love  for  either  leader.  The  confusion 
in  the  Liberal  ranks  was  increased  by  the  strange  un- 
popularity in  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  suddenly 
involved.  The  man  who  in  1857  had  achieved  an 
unexampled  personal  triumph  had  become  in  1858 
'an  object  of  bitter  aversion'  to  his  former  followers 
and  adherents.2  Many  of  these  men  desired  to  prevent 
his  return  to  power  ;  many  others  wished  to  find  some 
means  of  reconciling  the  competing  claims  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Eussell  ;  but  all  of  them 
saw  clearly  that,  until  these  differences  were  healed, 
it  was  undesirable  to  eject  the  new  Ministry  from  the 
offices  to  which  they  had  so  lately  succeeded. 
Lord  John  In  these  circumstances  some  expedient  had  to  be 
proposal,  found  for  defeating  the  Bill  without  destroying  the 
Ministry.  The  experience  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
devised  a  suitable  arrangement.  He  suggested  to  the 
House,  immediately  after  the  Easter  recess,  that  a 
measure  of  such  magnitude,  which  it  was  desirable  to 
remove  from  the  conflict  of  party,  could  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  if  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to 
be  founded  were  first  laid  down  in  resolutions  settled 
in  committee.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  accepted  a 
proposal  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  extricating 
himself  from  an  embarrassing  position,  and  even  sug- 

1  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  -  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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gested  that  there  would  be  advantage  if  the  resolutions 
were  framed  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Lord  John  --  —  «  — 
himself.  This  suggestion,  however,  was  at  once 
rejected  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  by  the  House, 
which  rightly  insisted  that  the  responsibility  of  initiation 
must  rest  with  the  Executive  Government  ;  and  after  a 
short  discussion  Mr.  Disraeli  accordingly  undertook  to 
frame  the  necessary  resolutions,  and  to  bring  them 
before  the  House  in  a  fortnight's  time.1 

In  the  resolutions  which  the  Government  thus  The  reso- 
framed,  some  deference  was  shown  to  the  objections 
which  their  original  proposal  had  elicited.  The  House 
was  invited  to  affirm  that  (1)  the  government  of  India 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Crown  ;  2  (2)  that  the  powers 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
should,  in  future,  be  exercised  by  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  3 
(3)  that  the  creation  of  an  additional  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  authorised  for  the  purpose  ;  (4)  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  not 
less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than  eighteen  members  ;  4 
(5)  that  the  majority  of  members  of  the  council  should 
have  served  in  India  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  fixed  by 
the  statute  ;  5  (6)  that  the  council  should  be  partly 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  partly  elected  ;6  and  (7)  that 
the  elected  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  holders 
of  Indian  stock  and  by  persons  who  had  served  in 
India.7  The  first  five  of  these  resolutions  were  adopted, 
after  some  debate,  without  much  alteration.  The 
House,  indeed,  preferred  to  substitute  the  words  'a 
responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  '  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  ;  8  to  fix  the  number  of  the  council  at  not  less 
than  twelve  and  not  more  than  fifteen  ;  9  and  to  enlarge 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.   858-          5  Ibid.,  p.  1989. 
877.  6  Ibid.,  p.  2018. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  2047.  7  Ibid.,  p.  2036. 


3  Ibid'.,  p'.  2177.  8  Ibid.,  p'.  317. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  cl.  p.  318.  9  Ibid.,  p.  1988. 
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the  qualification  of  the  councillors  by  making  residence 
—  *  —  •  as  well  as  service  in  India  a  qualification  for  office.1 
1858.     gu£  £ne  rea}  (Jivision  of  opinion  arose  on  the  last  two 
resolutions.     The  sense  of  the  House   seemed  on  the 
whole  to  be  in  favour  of  making  the  council   partly 
elective  ;    but  it  obviously  regarded   with   great   dis- 
favour the  curious  constituency  which  the  Government 
had  suggested,  and  it  ultimately  evaded  the  proposition, 
and  directed  that  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  in  con- 
formity with  the    resolutions   that   had    already  been 
carried.2 
The  Oudh         Before  this  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  a  wholly 

proclama-  .    .  * 

tion.  unexpected  event  had  shaken  the  Ministry  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  involved  the  resignation  of  the  member  of 
the  Cabinet  primarily  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
India.  In  March,  Lord  Canning  sent  home  a  draft 
proclamation,  which  reached  London  on  the  12th  of 
April,  in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  to  the  people 
of  Oudh  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  '  the  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  the 
British  Government,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  deem  fitting.'  To  those  chiefs 
who  made  immediate  submission,  Lord  Canning  pro- 
mised that  their  lives  and  honour  should  be  safe  ; 
but  he  added  that,  for  any  further  indulgence,  they 
must  throw  themselves  on  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  British  Government.  When  Lord  Canning 
sent  this  proclamation  home,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
fall  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration  ;  and  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  who  he  assumed 
was  still  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  said  that 
lie  had  intended  to  accompany  the  proclamation  with 
an  explanatory  despatch,  but  that  his  time  had  been 
so  fully  occupied  that  he  had  been  prevented  doing 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  1990. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  2261,  and  see  Report  of  Resolutions,  ibid.,  p.  2253. 
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so.1  Unfortunately  —  to  use  the  mildest  epithet  which  it 
is  possible  to  employ  —  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  neglected  to  —  • 
communicate  this  private  letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough. 
His  omission  to  do  so  did  not  justify  Lord  Ellenborough 
in  condemning  a  document  which  he  only  imperfectly 
understood.  He  might  have  assumed  that  Lord  Canning 
—  whose  conduct  had  gained  him  the  nickname  of 
'  Clemency  '  Canning  —  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side 
of  severity  ;  and  he  might,  at  any  rate,  have  concluded 
that  an  agent  at  a  distance  from  London,  if  called  on 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  of  unexampled  magnitude,  should 
be  heard  in  his  defence  before  he  was  condemned.  If 
generosity  to  Lord  Canning  were  required  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  conduct,  it  might  specially  have  been  expected 
from  Lord  Ellenborough.  For  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
held  the  same  high  position  which  Lord  Canning  was 
filling.  He  knew,  as  hardly  any  other  man  in  the 
country  knew,  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  inseparable 
from  the  post  ;  and  he  had  bitterly  resented  his 
own  treatment  by  the  Government  of  the  day.2  Un- 
warned, however,  by  his  own  experience,  and  placing 
the  most  literal  interpretation  on  Lord  Canning's 
words,  Lord  Ellenborough  proceeded  to  address  to 
Lord  Canning  one  of  the  severest  lectures  ever  em- 
bodied in  a  public  despatch  to  a  distinguished  func- 
tionary. It  began  by  expressing  the  apprehension  Lord 
that  this  decree,  threatening  the  disinherison  of  a  people,  borough's 
would  throw  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  in  the  despatch. 
way  of  the  re-  establishment  of  peace  ;  it  proceeded  to 
condemn,  in  language  as  strong  as  it  was  unwise,  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  annexing  Oudh,  declaring 
that  we  cannot  but  in  justice  consider  that  those  who 
resist  our  authority  in  Oudh  are  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  those  who  have  acted  against  us  in 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  324. 

2  See  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Parker,  vol.  iii.  p.  15  seq. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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CHAP,  provinces  which  have  been  long  under  our  government ; l 
- — ^- — -  and  that,  consequently,  the  hostilities  which  have  been 
1858.  carried  on  in  Oudh  bear  rather  the  character  of 
legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebellion.  After  referring 
to  the  more  merciful  amnesties  of  other  rulers,  Lord 
Ellenborough  proceeded :  '  You  have  acted  upon  a 
different  principle ;  you  have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving 
of  special  favour,  and  you  have  struck  with  what  they 
will  feel  as  the  severest  punishment  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
precedents  from  which  you  have  departed  will  appear 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  superior 
to  that  which  appears  in  the  precedent  you  have 
made.' 2 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  in  Lord  Ellenborough's 
position  should  have  brought  himself  to  pen  these  phrases 
of  rash  indiscretion  and  studied  insult.  It  is  still  more 
strange  that  any  minister  should  have  committed  him- 
self to  such  language  without  consulting  the  Cabinet  to 
which  he  belonged.3  Possibly  he  may  have  imagined 
that  a  secret  despatch  would  not  be  made  public, 
and  that  the  reflections  on  Lord  Dalhousie's  policy,  and 
the  serious  rebuke  to  Lord  Canning  himself,  would  be 
reserved  for  Lord  Canning's  own  eyes.  But  even  privacy 
could  not  have  justified  such  expressions  or  such  censure ;. 
and  privacy,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  not  possible. 
On  the  6th  of  May  the  '  Times '  published  in  its  columns 
a  copy  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation.  The  proclama 

1  The  present  writer  will  not  be  (with,  the  additional  clause,  to  which 
thought     to     be     defending     Lord  reference  is  made  in  the  succeeding 
Dalhousie's  policy  by  anyone  who  paragraph  of  my  text)  will  be  found 
will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  in  the  Times  of  the  6th,  Lord  Ellen- 
his  remarks  on  it  in  Hist,  of  England,  borough's  reply  in  the  Times  of  the 
vol.  vi.  p.  260  seq. ;  but  he  can  find  8th,  of  May/ 1858.     Cf.    Hansard, 
no  excuse  for  a  President  of  the  Board  vol.  cl.  p.  599  seq. 

of  Control  becoming  the   apologist  3  Lord     Malmesbury     distinctly 

of  insurrection  in  a  province  which,  states  that  neither  the  proclamation 

rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been  trans-  nor   the   despatch  was   laid   before 

ferred  to  the  Company's  dominions.  the  Cabinet.     Memoirs  of  an   Ex- 

2  Lord     Canning's    proclamation  Minister,  p.  434. 
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tion  thus  published  was  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  draft 
which  the  Government  had  received.  It  contained  an 
additional  paragraph,  which  Lord  Canning  had  been 
induced  to  add  to  it  prior  to  its  publication,  but  after 
he  had  despatched  the  original  draft  to  his  employers 
in  London.1  This  additional  paragraph  promised  large 
indulgences  to  all  who  '  shall  promptly  come  forward 
and  give  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  their  support  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order.' 

The  proclamation,  therefore,  which  was  actually 
issued,  was  less  sweeping  than  that  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  undertaken  to  criticise.  On  the  day  on 
which  it  appeared  in  the  '  Times,'  Mr.  Bright  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  whether  the  procla- 
mation which  had  thus  been  published  had  been  issued  Questions 

.  .  ,>  ,  .  in  Parlia- 

m  accordance  with  instructions  irom  this  country;  ment. 
and,  if  not,  whether  the  Government  had  since  issued 
any  direction  in  connection  with  it.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Baillie,  in  accordance  with  instructions  which 
he  had  personally  received  from  Lord  Ellenborough 
before  going  down  to  the  House,  replied  that  the 
Government  had  received  from  Lord  Canning,  some  three 
weeks  before,  a  draft  proclamation  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  paragraph,  appeared  to  be  identical 
with  that  published  in  the  '  Times  ;  '  that  the  proclama- 
tion had  been  considered  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  a  despatch  had  been  addressed  to  Lord  Canning 
expressing  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Government  upon 
it.  That  despatch  and  the  proclamation  would  be  laid 
upon  the  table.  Mr.  Bright  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  answer,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  at  once  acquaint  the  House  with  the  tenour 
of  the  despatch.  Indiscretion  is  perhaps  infectious. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  754.     This  effects   of  the  proclamation.     Parl. 

additional   paragraph  was  inserted  Papers,   1858,  reprinted   in    Times, 

after  Sir  James  Outram  had  drawn  22nd  of  May,  1858. 
Lord    Canning's  attention    to    the 

M  2 
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CHAP.     At  any  rate,  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  rose  and  said  that  the 

in. 
• — • — •  Government  had  sent  out  a  despatch  disapproving  Lord 

Canning's  policy  '  in  every  sense.' 1 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  sensation  created 
by  this  incident.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  Mr. 
Disraeli's  statement,  that  the  Government  had  openly 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  Lord  Canning's  policy 
'  in  every  sense,'  would  make  Lord  Canning's  position, 
difficult  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  impossible.  And  Lord 
Canning  was  not  the  only  high  officer  whose  position 
was  becoming  untenable.  As  soon  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  authorised  Mr.  Baillie  to  lay  the  papers 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  inconvenience,  or 
rather  inexpediency,  of  publishing  the  despatch  occurred 
to  the  Prime  Minister ;  and,  at  a  conference  between 
him,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  it  was 
decided,  instead  of  publishing  the  whole  despatch,  to 
issue  only  extracts  from  it.  How  Lord  Ellenborough 
could  have  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine ;  for,  by  his  instructions,  Mr.  Baillie  had 
already  laid  the  whole  despatch  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  copies  of  it  had  been  privately 
sent  to  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Bright.2  The  decision, 
however,  had  the  strange  consequence  that,  while  the 
despatch  was  laid  in  extenso  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  only  extracts  from  it  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords.  Prudence  in  one  House,  imprudence 
in  the  other ;  such  was  the  strange  development  of  a 
strange  proceeding. 

Lord  It  was  evident  that  the  matter  could  not  be  left  in 

borough      t^s   position.     Lord  Shaftesbury   in  one   House,   and 
resigns.      Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  other,  announced  their  intention  of 
bringing  forward  motions  expressing  strong  disappro- 
bation of  the  premature  publication  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  the  despatch.    Confronted  with  these  resolu- 

1  Hantard,  vol.  cl.  pp.  180,  181.  2  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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tions,  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  to  save  his  colleagues 
by  sacrificing  himself,  and  placed  his  resignation  in  the  —  • 
Queen's  hands.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that,  1858> 
as  an  ill-regulated  consequence  of  an  ill-regulated 
proceeding,  he  took  the  unusual  course  of  writing  to 
the  Queen  direct,  instead  of  sending  his  resignation 
through  the  Prime  Minister.  No  doubt,  in  doing  so, 
he  was  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which 
in  theory  assumes  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown  to  be 
equal,  and  which  is  supposed  to  abhor  the  notion  of 
a  Prime  Minister.  But  modern  practice  has  so  largely 
corrected  the  old  doctrine,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  minister  in  the  nineteenth  century 
ever  acted,  or  whether  any  other  minister  will  again 
act,  in  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
resigned. 

On  Lord  Ellenborough's  resignation,  Lord  Derby 
made  a  new  attempt  to  secure  Mr.  Gladstone's  services 
as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  His  first  efforts  were 
made  through  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  terms  of  still 
closer  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's colleague  in  the  representation  of  his  University. 
But  Lord  Derby's  application  was  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  letter,  which  nearly  justifies 
his  later  statement  —  that  he  almost  went  on  [his]  knees 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.1  It  seems  from  this  letter  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  have  been  prepared  to  resign  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Sir  James  Graham,  if 
such  an  arrangement  could  have  been  made  and  would 
have  facilitated  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  the  Conser- 
vative fold.  But  Sir  James  Graham  in  1858  had  no 
desire  to  return  to  official  life,  and  decided  on  remain- 
ing in  the  comparative  retirement  of  a  private  member 

1  The  letter  is  in  Mr.  Morley's      Mr.  Disraeli's  description  of  it  is  in 
Life  of  Gladstone,   vol.  i.   p.   587.      the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
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of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  somewhat 
stiffly  rejected  the  overture  that  was  made  to  him. 

Lord  Derby  thereupon  decided  on  transferring  to 
succeeded  the  place  which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  vacated,  his 
Stanley,  own  son  —  Lord  Stanley,  who,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry,  had  been  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Young  in  years  —  for  he  was  not  thirty  when 
he  attained  Cabinet  rank  —  Lord  Stanley  had  already 
obtained  an  unusual  reputation.  He  possessed,  indeed, 
none  of  those  attractive  qualities  which  had  made  his 
father  the  Eupert  of  debate.  His  somewhat  slow  and 
thick  speech  disqualified  him  for  public  oratory  ;  but 
if  his  speeches  bore  no  resemblance  to  his  father's  de- 
clamatory eloquence,  or  to  the  more  brilliant  and  polished 
utterances  which  made  Lord  Ellenborough  one  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  day,  they  were  marked  by  a  fullness 
of  knowledge,  an  accuracy  of  thought,  and  a  sobriety  of 
judgment  which  few  men  have  ever  displayed.  Though, 
too,  his  birth  and  education  connected  him  with  his 
father's  party,  his  opinions  were  more  liberal  than  those 
which  usually  emanated  from  the  front  Conservative 
bench.  Men  there  were  who  doubted  whether  he  would 
ultimately  gravitate  to  the  Liberal  party,  whose  views  on 
many  subjects  he  obviously  shared,  or  whether  he  was 
destined  to  reconstruct  the  Conservative  party  on  a 
broader  basis.  The  event  did  not  wholly  justify  either 
of  these  anticipations.  For  many  years  after  1858,  Lord 
Stanley  continued  to  exercise  a  moderating  and  salutary 
influence  on  Conservative  policy.  He  ultimately  parted 
from  his  old  friends  on  a  quarrel  in  which  history  will 
probably  consider  that  he  was  right  ;  but  his  secession 
neither  added  to  his  reputation  at  the  time  nor  to  his 
influence  afterwards.  It  became  apparent  that,  if  he 
was  always  prudent  in  counsel,  he  was  sometimes 
timid  in  action  ;  and  that  he  was  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  occasionally  make  men  of  less  judgment 
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safer  because  they  are  bolder  pilots  in  extremity. 
Hence  the  world  of  politics,  which  at  first,  perhaps, 
appraised  Lord  Stanley  beyond  his  worth,  attached  too 
little  credit  to  him  afterwards,  and  men  came  to  regard 
the  statesman  with  indifference  whom  a  few  years 
before  they  would  have  been  proud  to  follow  as  their 
leader.  In  Lord  Stanley's  room  Lord  Derby  selected, 
for  the  Colonial  Office.  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  man  who 
had  already  risen  to  a  high  position  in  the  literary 
world,  and  whose  novels,  and  perhaps  poetry,  will  be 
read  when  his  political  achievements  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  As  a  debater,  Sir  Edward  had  none  of  those 
qualities  which  make  men  powerful  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Deafness,  indeed,  disabled  him  from 
attempting  reply.  But  on  set  occasions,  when  careful 
preparation  had  furnished  him  for  debate,  few  men 
made  more  effective  or  telling  speeches.  His  appoint- 
ment added  interest  to  a  Ministry  which  already  em- 
braced one  great  literary  man  in  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  did  not  materially  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  Cabinet  either  in  the  council 
chamber  or  in  the  House. 

The  changes  in  the  Cabinet  naturally  affected  the  Theinci- 
whole  situation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
indeed,  both  persevered  in  the  motions  which  they 
had  given  notice  that  they  would  propose,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  motion,  after  a  single  night's  debate,  was 
defeated  only  by  a  narrow  majority.1  In  the  Commons 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Cardwell's  motion  seemed  at  first  to 
presage  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  As  the  discus- 
sion proceeded,  however,  the  result  became  more  and 
more  doubtful.  Many  members  saw  that  there  was 
something  indecent  in  making  a  question  affecting  the 
highest  interests  of  150,000,000  people  the  mere 
battle-ground  of  party.  The  arrival  of  some  further 

1  167  votes  to  158.     Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  670. 
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despatches  from  India,  in  which  Lord  Canning  vindicated 
his  own  policy  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Outram,  made 
the  motion  still  more  inopportune.1  At  last,  after  a 
desultory  conversation  on  the  expediency  of  prolong- 
ing the  debate,  Lord  Palmerston  himself  appealed  to- 
Mr.  Cardwell  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  Mr.  Cardwell 
assented  to  Lord  Palmerston's  suggestion ;  and  the 
House  generally  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Bright's  opinion, 
that,  though  the  course  thus  taken  would  '  excite  the 
amusement  and  perhaps  the  ridicule  of  the  public,'  it 
would  commend  itself  to  'the  solid  judgment  of  the 
country.' 2 

The  India  The  decision  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Government.  It  had  escaped  the  con- 
sequences of  a  formidable  attack,  and  it  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  that  its  existence  was  assured  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session.  It  consequently  became 
possible  for  it  to  press  forward  its  chief  legislative 
measure,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  India  Bill  was 
carried  without  a  division  on  the  24th  of  June.3  Its 
clauses  were  rapidly  considered  in  committee,  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.4  During  the  next  fortnight  it  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August  the  Queen  in  closing  the  Session  was  able  to- 
announce  that  she  had  given  her  willing  assent  to  the 
Act  for  transferring  to  her  direct  authority  the  govern- 
ment of  her  Indian  dominions.5 

In  the  shape  which  the  Bill  ultimately  assumed,  it 
represented  a  compromise  between  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  and  that  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  substituted  for  it.  It  was  humorously 

1  These  despatches  will  be  found  in  3  Ibid.,  vol.  cl.  p.  37,  cli.  p.  371. 

the  Times  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1858.  4  Ibid.,  p.  1096. 

8  Hansard,vol.  cl.pp.  1040,1042,  5  Ibid.,  p.  2370. 
1055,  1056. 
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said  of  it  at  the  time  that  if  not  a  very  good  Bill,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  very  good  joke.1  The  Government  of  —  r 
India  was  vested  in  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  eight  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
seven  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  old  Company. 
Subsequent  vacancies  on  the  council  were  to  be  filled 
up  alternately  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  elections  of  the 
council.2  The  members  were  to  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour. 

The  India  Bill,  which  was  thus  carried,  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  good  sense  of  Parliament.  It  prac- 
tically found  a  method  for  reconciling  the  conflicting 
views  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  his  successors  ;  and, 
if  it  decided  on  proceeding  a  little  more  cautiously  than 
Lord  Palmerston  desired,  it  swept  away  the  absurd 
devices  for  electing  a  council.  Time,  however,  has  done 
something  to  vindicate  Lord  Palmerston's  opinion.  The 
council,  which  the  Conservative  Government  wished  to 
consist  of  eighteen,  and  which  the  House  of  Commons 
fixed  at  fifteen,  has  since  been  reduced  to  twelve 
members  ;  and  expert  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  still 
further  reduction  of  its  numbers.  Again,  the  power 
which  was  reserved  to  the  council  of  filling  alternate 
vacancies  in  its  number  has  been  abandoned  ;  and  the 
councillors  themselves,  instead  of  being  chosen  for  life, 
have  been  appointed  only  for  ten  years,  though  the  term 
has  been  occasionally  extended  to  fifteen  years.  Thus 
experience  has  tended  to  confirm  the  views  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  to  discredit  the  views  which  were  ex- 
pounded with  so  much  ability  by  the  old  directors  in 
the  famous  petition  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
prepared.  Judged  by  the  result,  the  course  which 
was  suggested  by  the  long  administrative  experience  of 

1  Times,  22nd  of  June,  1858. 

2  See  the  Act  21  &  22  Viet.,  cap.  106,  sects.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
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°niP'     JjOrd  Palmerston  has  proved  far  more  practical   than 

—  '  the  alternative  which  the  great  philosopher  propounded 

®58*     with  so  much  force,  and  supported  with  so  many  cogent 

arguments.     Thus  the  old  adage  received  a  new  illus- 

tration, '  A  pint  of  practice  is  worth  a  peck  of  theory.' 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill, 
several  questions  of  great  importance  were  either 
directly  raised  or  indirectly  suggested.  Mr.  Bright, 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  for  example, 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  should  be  abolished,  and  that  India  should 
be  broken  up  into  five  presidencies,  each  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  India  Office  at  home.1  Mr. 
Bright's  prediction,  that  his  proposal  in  the  course 
of  time  would  win  support,  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  said  for  degrading  the  presidencies  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-governor- 
ships than  for  carving  two  more  presidencies  out  of 
Northern  India.  A  question  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance was  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  report.  He 
proposed  that  '  except  for  repelling  actual  invasion,  or 
under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  her  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  East  Indies  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
military  operation  beyond  the  external  frontier  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  dominions  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  the  purposes  thereof.'  2  Lord  Stanley 
somewhat  incautiously  assented  to  a  clause  which  he 
declared,  however,  '  had  not  much  binding  force,  since 
a  governor-general,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feelings  in  favour  of  war,  might  apply  a  very  broad 
interpretation  to  the  phrase  "  sudden  and  urgent  neces- 
sity." :  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  contrary,  vehemently 
denounced  as  unconstitutional  a  proposal  which,  at 
any  rate,  inconveniently  reflected  on  his  own  policy 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  p.  343.  2  Ibid.,  p.  1008. 
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towards  Persia.  The  right  of  declaring  war  rested,  so 
he  argued,  with  the  Crown,  and  to  maintain  that  the  pre-  ^-^—  —  - 
vious  assent  of  Parliament  was  necessary  was  to  intro- 
duce a  principle  destructive  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  words  moreover  of  the  resolution  would  apparently 
prevent  the  Government  from  moving  any  part  of  the 
Queen's  forces  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
military  operations  in  ,  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
without  the  assent  of  ParJiament.1  This  objection  had 
so  much  force  that,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  the  clause  was  limited  to  the  local  Indian 
army,  or,  as  the  phraseology  put  it,  to  her  Majesty's 
forces  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  India.2  And 
in  this  shape  the  clause  reached  the  Lords.  Every  day's 
consideration,  however,  confirmed  the  impression  that 
there  was  force  in  Lord  Palmerston's  contention  ;  and 
ultimately  Lord  Derby  introduced  and  carried  a  new 
clause  forbidding  the  application  of  the  Indian  revenues 
to  any  military  operations  beyond  the  frontiers  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  'except  for  preventing 
or  repelling  actual  invasion,  or  under  other  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity.'  3 

The  discussions  on  the  India  Bill  occupied  the  Theques- 
greater  portion  of  the  Session  of  1858.  The  advent,  j^w.° 
however,  of  a  Conservative  Government  to  power  led 
to  the  solution  of  another  problem,  which  had  troubled 
Parliament  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A  new  step  in  the 
direction  of  religious  freedom  was  taken.  A  Con- 
servative Government  in  office,  unsupported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commons,  found  itself  unable  to 
maintain  the  principle  which  most  of  its  leaders  had 
advocated  in  opposition  ;  and  the  Jew,  for  the  first  time, 
was  admitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  pp.  1011-1013.  became  of  real    importance    when 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1016.  the   Abyssinian  War    of  1867  was 

3  Ibid.,    p.   1696,   and   21  &   22  undertaken.     Vide  infra,  ch.  xi. 
Viet.,  cap.  106,  sect.  55.     The  clause 
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C?ifP  Briefly  stated,  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1858  was 

• — •« — --  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy. 
and  abjuration.1  There  was  nothing  in  the  words  of 
the  oath  of  -allegiance  to  which  a  Jew  could  not 
subscribe ;  but  it  was  taken  on  the  Four  Gospels — in 
a  manner,  therefore,  repugnant  to  him.  The  oath  of 
abjuration,  however,  an  oath  which  had  long  lost  its 
meaning,2  contained  the  words,  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,'  which  had  been  expressly  inserted  in  1828  to 
exclude  the  Jew.3  As  early  as  1830,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  this  disqualification ;  but  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  rejected  in  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons  by  a  considerable  majority.4  After  the 
passing  of  the  Eeform  Act,  the  same  measure,  introduced 
by  the  same  member,  met  with  more  success  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  but  the  relief,  which  was 
passed  in  the  Commons  both  in  1833  and  in  1834, 
was  rejected  by  considerable  majorities  in  the  Lords,5 
and,  '  as  the  determination  of  the  Lords  was  clearly 
not  to  be  shaken,'6  the  Commons  forbore,  for  some 
years,  to  press  a  measure  which,  since  no  Jew  had  been 

1  This,  of  course,  was  not  true  of  J.  :  "  My  Lord,  I  am  abjuring  them 
the  Quakers  and  of  the  members  of  in  my  mind."     Chief  Justice :  "That 
sects  who  objected  to  take  any  oath,  is    not     enough,    Brother     Willes. 
and  who  had  been  allowed  to  sub-  The  statute  requires  the  words  to  be 
stitute  an  affirmation  for  an  oath.  spoken  by  you.     Although  there  be 
See  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.p.  359,  no  Pretender,  and  there  have  long 
note.  ceased  to  be  any  descendants  of  the 

2  Lord   Campbell   relates   in   his  said  James,  you  are  bound  with  a 
Diary  that,  in   1855,    Mr.   Justice  loud   voice  to  abjure  them.     I  am 
Willes  presented  himself  before  him  sorry  that   the  law  should  require 
to    take    the    oaths.     '  When    the  such   a  farce ;  but,  while  the   law 
judicial  juror  came  to  the  oath   of  exists,  the  farce  must  be  played." ' 
abjuration,   he   did  not  repeat   the  Life    of   Lord     Campbell,    vol.    ii. 
words   after   the   officer,  who    with  p.  336. 

much  emphasis  was  reading  it.     At  *  See   Hist,   of  England,   vol.  ii. 

last,   the   words   being  pronounced  p.  380. 

by  which  he  ought  to  have  abjured  4  Hansard,  2nd  Series,  vol.  xxiv. 

"  the  said  James,  and  the  descendants  p.  785;  May,  Const.  History  of  Eny- 

of  the  said  James,"  I  said,  "  Brother  land,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

Willes,  you  should  repeat  these  words  •'  Hansard,   3rd   Series,  vol.   xx. 

after  the  officer  of  the  court,  that  we  p.  249,  and  vol.  xxiv.  p.  720. 

may   know   that  you   abjure  King  6  May's  Const.  Hist., vol. iii.p.  181. 

James  and  his  descendants."    Willes, 
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chosen  to  represent  any  constituency,  had  apparently     CHAP. 
only  an  academic  importance. 

In  1 847  the  question  assumed  a  new  shape.     Baron      1858- 
Rothschild,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  Eoth- 
in  England,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  great  City  of  election 
London.     This  choice  altered  the  conditions  of  the  pro-  J°r ihe, 

r  City  of 

blem.  Without  creating  the  acute  difficulties  which  had  London, 
arisen  eighteen  years  before  from  Mr.  O'Connell's  election 
for  Clare,  it  threw  on  Parliament  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  a  man  should  be  excluded  from  the 
position  for  which  he  had  been  selected  by  a  powerful 
constituency  because  his  religious  views  were  based  on 
the  teachings  of  only  the  first  half  of  the  Bible.  In  1848 
Lord  John  Russell,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  also 
member  for  the  City,  made  a  fresh  effort  to  remove  the 
disabilities  which  excluded  his  own  colleague  from  the 
House.  Relief  was  again  granted  by  the  Commons, 
but  again  refused  by  the  Lords.  In  1850  Baron 
Rothschild,  who  had  hitherto  made  no  application  to  this 
effect,  presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House  and 
asked  to  be  sworn.  It  was  decided  after  some  dis- 
cussion that  a  law  which  had  been  passed  in  1839  for 
amending  the  law  of  evidence,  and  which  enabled  all 
persons  to  be  sworn  in  the  manner  most  binding  to  their 
conscience,  was  applicable  to  his  case,  and  he  was 
allowed  accordingly  to  be  sworn  upon  the  Old  'Testa- 
ment. He  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
in  the  accustomed  forms,  but  he  omitted  from  the 
oath  of  abjuration  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.'  He  was  directed  to  withdraw ;  and  the 
House,  after  some  debate,  decided  that  the  words  which 
he  had  omitted  were  part  of  the  oath,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  his  seat  until  he  had  been  sworn  in  the 
exact  words  appointed  by  law.1 

In  1851  another  Jew,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  was 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxiii.  pp.  297,  769;  May's  Const  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 
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CHAP,  returned  by  another  constituency.  Like  Baron  Eoth- 
— ^ —  schild,  he  presented  himself  at  the  table  and  demanded 
1858.  to  ke  SWOrn ;  and,  like  Baron  Bothschild,  he  omitted 
the  words,  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  from  the 
abjuration  oath.  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw;  but, 
before  the  order  was  carried  out,  he  actually  spoke 
on  the  motion  which  preceded  its  adoption,  and  took 
part  in  one  or  two  divisions.  His  conduct  was  pur- 
posely designed  to  enable  the  House  to  try  in  the  law 
courts  the  question  which  had  been  discussed  so  long  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer formally  decided  that  the  words,  which  no  Jew 
could  take,  were  part  of  the  oath,  and  that  no  authority 
short  of  a  statute  was  competent  to  dispense  with  them.1 
During  the  next  five  years  the  subject  continued  in 
this  unsettled  position.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  supported,  while  a  majority  of  the  Lords 
refused,  any  modification  of  the  oaths  which  would 
enable  a  Jew  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  indeed,  was,  on  this  subject,  less 
tolerant  than  his  own  supporters  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1857,  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  principal  newspaper,  '  went  in  at  the  Jews  with  all 
the  dash  of  a  prize  fighter  sure  of  the  day.  .  .  .  There 
was  an  exuberance  of  bad  logic,  a  recklessness  of  piety, 
and  an  insolence  of  personal  allusion  which  seemed 
to  imply  that,  on  this,  occasion,  he  might  say  what  he 
pleased.'2  Other  men,  however,  were  already  asking 
how  long  the  action  of  the  Lords  was  to  overcome  the 
settled  resolution  of  the  Commons.  An  Act  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  had  empowered  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  all  other  bodies,  corporate  or  incor- 
porate, to  make  statutes  authorising  the  substitution  of 
a  declaration  for  any  oath  or  affirmation  now  required 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxviii.   pp.   979,          2  See  the    Times,   llth  of  July, 
1212 ;    May's   Const.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.      1857. 
p.  184. 
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to  be  taken  or  made.1  Lord  John  Eussell,  on  the  sug- 
gestion  of  Sir  Eichard  Bethell,  who  held  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration, 
asked  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
whether,  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  it  could  frame  a 
declaration  to  take  the  place  of  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
The  subject  was  elaborately  discussed  by  the  large  and 
exceptionally  strong  committee  which  was  then  ap- 
pointed; but  the  committee  ultimately  decided,  by  a 
narrow  majority,2  that  the  Act  could  not  bear  the 
interpretation  which  the  Attorney-General  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  had  endeavoured  to  put  upon  it.  It  thus 
became  obvious  that  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legis- 
lature alone,  could  determine  the  question,  and  that 
the  Commons  were  powerless  to  solve  it  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lords. 

In  these  circumstances,  Lord  John  again  renewed  The  BUI 
the  attempt  to  legislate  which  he  had  so  often  made. 
The  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
was  so  clear,  that  the  Bill  which  he  introduced  for  the 
purpose  passed  its  first  and  second  readings  without 
a  division.3  It  reached  the  Lords  early  in  April.4 
The  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  enabled  the  strongest 
partisan  of  the  Church  to  vote  for  its  second  reading ; 
for  the  Bill,  while  amending  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
and  consolidating  it  with  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  retained  the  words,  '  upon  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,'  on  which  the  whole  controversy  had 
turned,  and  only  in  a  subsequent  and  separate  clause 
directed  the  omission  of  the  words  when  the  oath  was 
tendered  to  a  Jew.5  It  was  therefore  possible  to  contend, 
as  Lord  St.  Leonards  did  contend,  that  the  Lords  might 

1  5  &  6  William  IV.,  cap.  62 ;  see          3  Hansard,   vol.  cxlviii.  pp.  499, 
especially  sect.  8.  1118. 

2  Parl.     Papers,     Session    1857,          *  Ibid.,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  946. 

vol.  ix.  p.  477.  5  The  Bill  will  be  found  in  Parl. 

Papers,  1857-58,  vol.  iii.  p.  629. 
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CHAP.     pass  tiie    second   reading  of  the  Bill,  and  discuss  the 
. —   question   of  relieving   the   Jews   when   the  particular 

1858.  ciause  dealing  with  that  subject  came  before  the  com- 
mittee. Lord  Lyndhurst's  suggestion  was  accepted  by 
Lord  Derby,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.1 
This  concession,  however,  only  postponed  the  decision 
for  a  few  days.  When  the  Lords  reached  the  clause 
relieving  the  Jews,  they  struck  it  out  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sentence  in 
the  debate  was  that  in  which  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  new 
Lord  Chancellor,  closed  his  speech  against  the  clause : 
4  My  Lords,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  fear  still  to  pro- 
nounce that  our  "  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never  so 
impatient." '  Lord  Chelmsford  apparently  forgot  that  the 
writer  whom  he  was  quoting  was  a  Jew,  and  that  '  the 
Lord  '  to  whom  the  quotation  referred  was  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  three 
bishops,  Villiers,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Hampden,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  had  the 
courage  to  support  the  clause.2 

The  question  had  now  entered  a  new  phase.  As 
the  Lords  had  passed  the  Bill,  and  merely  struck  out 
of  it  the  clause  which  relieved  the  Jew,  the  Commons 
had  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments. Lord  John  Russell  naturally  proposed  that  the 
Commons  should  disagree  with  the  Lords  and  restore 
the  clause ;.  and  the  House,  after  accepting  this  motion, 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  its  practice  to  appoint  a 
committee  '  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Lords'  for  the  disagreement.  Mr.  Duncombe,  the 
member  for  Finsbury,  at  once  proposed  that  Baron 
Rothschild  should  serve  on  the  committee.  He  was 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  1477-86.  majority    had    suggested    to    Lord 

2  Ibid.,     pp.     1749-1794.      The  Eldon  and  other  Tories  in  1821,  and 
division  was :  contents  80,  non-con-  have  spoken  of  the  39  who  had  saved 
tents  119.     The  Lords  might  have  the    39    Articles.     Twiss,  Life   of 
repeated   the  joke  which  a  similar  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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able  to  show  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll  had  been  appointed  on  a  committee  of  —  • 
secrecy  before  he  had  taken  the  oaths  at  the  bar.  There  1858- 
was,  indeed,  this  difference  between  the  case  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  and  the  case  of  Baron  Eothschild.  Sir  Joseph 
had  no  objection  to  taking  the  oaths,  and  it  was  a  mere 
accident  that  he  had  not  taken  them  before  he  was 
selected  to  serve  on  the  committee.  The  House,  how- 
ever, had  formally  decided,  at  that  time,  that  '  it  was  not 
necessary  for  a  member  to  be  sworn  at  the  bar  before  he 
could  be  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  upstairs.' 
The  precedent  was  so  strong  that  the  Government  did 
not  venture  to  resist  it  ;  and  Mr.  Buncombe's  motion 
was  carried.1  The  Commons,  therefore,  showed  that,  if 
the  Lords  had  the  power  of  excluding  Baron  Kothschild 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House,  they  could  not 
prevent  him  from  serving  on  committees  of  the  House. 

Keasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  Lords   were  duly  Lord 

T  ' 

drawn  up  ;  2  they  were  adopted  by  the  Commons  ;  they  C0^pr0s. 
were  delivered  to  the  Lords  at  a  conference  ;  3  and,  on  mise- 
the  last  day  of  May,  the  Lords  met  to  consider  them. 
Immediately  on  their  meeting,  Lord  Lucan  —  a  Conserva- 
tive peer,  who  is  perhaps  now  chiefly  recollected  from 
the  fact  that  he  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and,  in  that  capacity,  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  blunder  of  the  Balaclava  charge  —  rose  to  propose  a 
compromise.  He  suggested  that  either  House  should  be 
empowered  by  resolution  to  determine  the  form  of  oath 
to  be  administered,  in  that  House,  by  persons  professing 
the  Jewish  religion.  Lord  Derby  did  not  venture  wholly 
to  resist  a  suggestion  which  came  from  one  of  his  own 
supporters  ;  4  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  pp.  336,  440.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  cl.  p.  1139  seq.     Lord 
The  names  of  several  members   of  Derby   himself,  so  I  gather  from  a 
the  Cabinet  will  be   found   among  private  letter  from  him  in  my  pos- 
both  the  ayes  and  the  noes.  •  session,was  more  favourably  disposed 

2  Ibid.,  p.  529.  to  this  compromise  than  the  terms 

3  Ibid.,  p.  859. 
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CHAP. 
III. 

— r 

1858. 


The  com- 
promise 
adopted. 


Peers,  while  maintaining  their  own  attitude  on  Lord  John 
Eussell's  Bill,  should  pass  a  separate  measure  affording 
relief  on  the  lines  which  Lord  Lucan  had  advocated. 
This  course,  indeed,  made  the  Lords  look  a  little  foolish. 
They  were  declaring  as  their  reason  for  disagreeing  from 
one  Bill  that '  the  denial  and  rejection  of  that  Saviour  in 
whose  name  the  Legislature  daily  offers  up  its  collective 
prayers  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  its  councils,  constitutes 
a  moral  unfitness  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  of  a 
professedly  Christian  community  ; ' l  they  were  autho- 
rising by  the  other  Bill  either  House  of  Parliament  to 
admit  the  persons  whom  they  had  thus  proclaimed 
morally  unfit.  But  the  compromise,  however  illogical, 
was  felt  to  be  acceptable.  It  afforded,  at  any  rate  for  the 
time,  a  solution  of  the  question  which  had  troubled 
Parliament  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  prepared 
the  way  moreover  for  a  more  rational  arrangement. 
Two  years  later,  the  resolution  which  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  at  the  commencement  of  each  Session 
was  turned  into  a  standing  order ;  2  and,  in  1866, 
Parliament,  taking  a  fresh  step  in  advance,  established  a 
new  oath,  from  which  the  words,  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,'  were  omitted.  The  door  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  thus  thrown  open  to  the  Jew  ;  3  and  the  same 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizen,  who  in  the  fifties  had 
succeeded  in  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  Lords.4 

of  his  speech  might  lead  its  readers 
to  believe. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  p.  1376,  and 
Par/.  Papers,  1857-58,  vol.  iii.  p.  635. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  clx.  p.  1346. 

3  May's    Const.    Hist.,    vol.    iii. 
p.   187,   note,   and   29  &  30  Viet., 
c.  19. 

4  The  Act  of  1866  was  the  result 
of  a  measure  proposed  in  1865.     In 
that  year   Mr.   Monsell,  a   Roman 
Catholic,   proposed    to    amend    the 
oath  imposed   in   1829    on  Roman 
Catholics   by  omitting  from  it  the 


words  which  pledged  them  solemnly 
to  abjure  any  intention  of  subvert- 
ing the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment as  settled  by  law.  Hansard, 
vol.  clxxviii.  p.  24.  The  Bill,  after 
several  warm  debates,  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxx.  p.  821. 
Early,  however,  in  1866,  Sir  George 
Grey,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord 
Russell's  Government,  brought  in  a 
Bill,  which  had  been  announced  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  ibid., 
vol.  clxxxi.  p.  25,  substituting  a  short 
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The  history  of  this  long  struggle  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  change  of  thought  which  had  gradually 
taken  place.  The  idea,  which  the  nineteenth  century 
had  inherited  from  the  eighteenth,  that  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  should  be  accorded  only  to  those 
who  professed  the  religion  established  by  law,  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  in  1828, 
and  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  1829.  But  the  House  of  Commons  before 
the  Reform  Act,  and  the  House  of  Lords  from  1833  to 
1858,  still  refused  to  concede  the  full  privileges  of 
citizenship  to  all  those  who  were  outside  the  pale  of 
Christianity.  A  Christian  country  should  be  governed, 
so  it  was  thought,  by  a  Christian  Legislature,  and  no 
one  who  denied  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  story  should 
have  any  share  in  framing  its  laws.  If  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  1858  had  remained  in  opposition,  or  if, 
on  acceding  to  power,  it  had  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Peers  would  have  continued  to  maintain 
their  attitude  of  resistance.  But  continued  resistance 
became  impossible  when  Lord  Derby  undertook  to 
conduct  the  government  of  the  country  with  only  a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sustain  him. 
He  could  no  longer  venture  to  withstand  the  repeated 
decisions  of  the  Lower  Chamber.  He  was  obliged-  to 
choose  between  the  surrender  of  his  principles  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  position.  Even  if  Lord  Lucan 
had  not  suggested  a  possible  expedient  for  the  solution 

oath  applicable  to  Protestants  and  thus  settled,  till  it  was  revived  some 
Roman  Catholics  alike,  and  indeed  to  years  afterwards  in  another  shape  by 
all  persons  who  did  not  object  to  be  the  refusal  of  an  atheist  to  take  the 
sworn,  for  the  different  oaths  in  force,  oath.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
ibid.,  pp.  453,  456.  This  Bill  was  debates  in  1865  and  1866  the  con- 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority  troversy  mainly  turned  on  the  Roman 
in  the  Commons  (298  votes  to  5),  Catholic  issue ;  and  no  one  paid 
ibid.,  p.  1730,  and  was  ultimately  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
passed  by  the  Lords,  ibid.,  and  cf.  measure  of  1866,  by  a  side  wind, 
vol.  clxxxii.  pp.  1322,  2176.  The  opened  the  door  of  the  House  of 
controversy  respecting  oaths  was  Lords  to  the  Jew. 

N  2 
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of  the  problem,  some  means  must  have  been  devised 
for  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commons.  In 
opposition  Lord  Derby  might  have  continued  to  resist 
their  wishes.  In  office. he  was  compelled  to  recognise 
that  the  views  of  the  Peers  must  yield  to  the  desires  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people ;  for  it  is  the  House 
of  Commons  which  makes  and  unmakes  ministries ; 
and  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  which  consequently 
determines  the  policy  of  Governments. 

It  resulted  from  this  concession  that  the  House  of 
Commons  obtained  a  new  and  unexpected  proof  of  its 
influence.  It  suddenly  discovered  that  its  power  might 
be  increased  by  the  presence  in  office  of  a  Ministry  which 
was  opposed  in  opinion  to  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  for  it  could  force  the  Lords,  while  a  Conservative 
Ministry  was  in  office,  to  make  a  concession  which  it 
would  not  yield  while  a  Liberal  Government  was  in 
power.  Hence  it  followed  that,  except  on  those 
greater  questions  on  which  the  fate  of  parties  is  de- 
pendent, there  was  more  chance  of  obtaining  reform 
from  the  Conservatives  than  from  the  Liberals;  and 
hence  it  followed,  too,  that  the  three  Administrations  of 
Lord  Derby,  throughout  which  he  could  not  reckon 
on  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  were 
characterised  by  concessions  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  the  language  which  Lord  Derby  and  his 
followers  used  in  opposition. 

Thequaii-         Another  measure,  passed  in  1858,  afforded  one  more 

members01  Pr°of of  the  inability  of  the  Conservatives  to  resist  in  office 

ofpariia-    reforms  which  they  had  resisted  in  opposition.     From 

the  reign  of  Anne  to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  an  English 

member  of  Parliament  had  been  required  to  possess  the 

qualification  of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.1 

The  law,  however,  did  not  apply  to  Scottish  members 

1  In  the  case  of  the  county  mem-      member     300£,    a    year    in     land, 
ber  600/.,  in  the  case  of  the  borough      9  Anne,  c.  5. 
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and  to  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  men  who 
were  probably  considered  too  poor  ;  or  to  the  eldest  --  ^~ 
sons  of  peers  and  of  knights  of  the  shire,  men  whose  1858- 
expectations  were  perhaps  regarded  as  too  great,  to 
make  it  necessary  or  applicable.  In  1838  the  law  had 
been  so  far  altered  that  the  qualification  had  been  ex- 
tended to  personal  as  well  as  real  property.1  The 
existence  of  the  qualification  naturally  limited  the 
choice  of  the  electors  to  comparatively  rich  men,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  their  eldest  sons.  It  was,  therefore, 
obnoxious  to  the  large  school  of  thinkers  who  demanded 
the  abolition  of  all  remaining  privileges.  Its  repeal 
had  been  long  demanded,  and  formed,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  five  points  of  the  original  Charter.  Its  association 
in  that  document  with  such  dreaded  requirements  as 
manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  vote  by 
ballot,  perhaps  increased  the  dislike  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  yield  upon  it  ;  for  the  Conservative  party  has 
always  regarded  the  maintenance  of  untenable  outworks 
as  essential  to  the  defence  of  their  chief  position.  Yet 
even  the  Conservatives  could  not  ignore  the  facts  that 
the  law,  in  some  cases,  had  acted  badly  in  the  past,  and 
that  it  was  being  frequently  evaded  in  the  present  ; 
for  it  was  notorious  that  members  who  merely  enjoyed 
an  allowance  from  their  fathers,  and  had  no  property 
of  their  own,  had  no  scruples  in  making  a  declaration 
that  they  possessed  the  qualification  which,  in  many 
cases,  they  certainly  did  not  enjoy  themselves. 

The  defence  of  a  law  which  many  men  were  denounc- 
ing as  unjust,  and  which  no  man  could  honestly  declare 
to  be  essential,  became  annually  more  difficult  ;  and,  so 
lately  as  1857,  Lord  Palmerston  had  only  resisted  a 
motion  for  its  repeal  by  urging  that  all  questions 
connected  with  the  representation  of  the  people  should 
be  deferred  till  the  Government  had  the  opportunity  of 

1  1  &  2  Viet.,  c.  48. 
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CHAP,     explaining  their  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  parlia- 

. —   mentary  reform   in  the  ensuing   Session.1     There  was 

1858.  every  apparent  reason  why  the  Conservatives  in  1858 
should  follow  the  course  which  had  commended  itself 
to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1857  ;  for,  so  far  as  parliamen- 
tary reform  was  concerned,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  precise  position  that  the  Liberal 
Administration  had  occupied  the  year  before.  But  the 
Conservatives,  with  only  a  minority  at  their  disposal, 
did  not  venture  on  the  course  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had  taken  with  a  majority  at  his  back.  Instead  of 
demanding  the  postponement  of  the  measure  till  they 
could  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  reform,  they 
accepted  it  with  alacrity.  They  even  expressed  their 
conviction  that,  '  in  point  of  reason,  in  point  of  principle, 
and  in  point  of  expediency,  it  [was]  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  this  sham.' 2 

The  The  influences   which  were  thus  inducing  a  Con- 

ofUi858  servative  Ministry,  confronted  by  a  Liberal  majority,  to 
abandon  some  of  its  old  positions,  and  to  reconsider 
some  of  its  old  opinions,  had  their  effect  on  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  year.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Lord  Derby's  Administration  was  the  man 
who  had  led  the  attack  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  policy  of 
free  trade  in  corn,  and  who,  in  the  succeeding  Ministry, 
had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  agriculturists  by 
transferring  one  half  the  burden  of  local  rates  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  He  was  the  man  who,  more  re- 
cently, had  condemned  the  heavy  expenditure  for  which 

1  Ante,  p.  93.  He  not  only  wanted  the  necessary 

2  Hansard,   vol.  cl.  p.  1435.     It  land,  but  he  was  also  in  receipt  of  a 
may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  pension.     Sir  Robert  Inglis    asked 
Home   Secretary,  in  accepting  the  him  whether  he  would  accept  the 
Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  seat  if  the  qualification  were  presented 
reminded     the     House    that     Mr.  to  him;   but  he  decided  to  decline 
Southey  had  been  excluded  from  it  it  on  other  grounds.     See  Dowden's 
by  the  existence  of  this  qualification.  Southey  in  English  Men  of  Letters 
As   a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Southey  Series,  p.  176. 

was  under  a  double  disqualification. 
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Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  had  provided  in  the  preceding  year. 
Judged  by  the  action  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
forties,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  bound  to  do  something  for 
the  relief  of  the  agriculturists.  Judged  by  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  used  in  1857,  he  was  equally 
bound  to  do  something  towards  reducing  expenditure. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
hampered  by  '  rusty  phrases  ' 1  which  he  had  coined  in 
other  times,  and  in  1858,  instead  of  cursing  the  free- 
traders, he  blessed  them  altogether.2  Instead  of  pro- 
posing reduced  estimates,  he  made  himself  responsible 
for  estimates  which  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessor. 

Assuming,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed,  that  the  income 
tax  would  automatically  fall,  in  1858-59,  to  5d.,  and 
assuming  that  the  Exchequer  bonds  falling  due  within 
the  year  were  duly  paid,  and  the  War  Sinking  Fund 
maintained,  Mr.  Disraeli  considered  that  he  could  rely 
on  a  revenue  of  only  63,120,000^.  to  meet  an  expendi- 
ture of  67,110,000/.3  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  situation  which 


1  Mr.  Disraeli  applied  this  phrase 
to  his  old   opinions  in  1879.     See 
Selected  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

2  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech,  contrasted  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  1853 — the 
year  before  the  Crimean  War — with 
that  of  1857,  and  the  figures  showed 
an  astounding  prosperity.     The  ex- 
ports had  risen  in  the  four  years 
from  99,000,OOOJ.  to  122,000,000/. ; 
the    exports   of  textile  goods  from 

3  The  figures  of  the  Budget  were  as  follows  : 

Revenue. 

Customs  .  ..  £23,400,000 
Excise  .  .  18,100,000 
Stamps  .  .  7,550,000 
Taxes  .  .  3,200,000 
Income  Tax  .  6,100,000 
Post  Office  .  3,200,000 


52,000,000^.  to  61,000,000*.;  those 
of  metals  from  19,500,000/.  to 
26,000,000/. ;  the  imports  from 
143,000,0007.  to  187,000,000;.;  the 
imports  of  raw  cotton  from 
746,000,000  Ibs.  to  837,000,000  Ibs. 
British  shipping  had  grown  from 
9,000,000  to  11,600,000  tons,  and 
foreign  shipping  from  6,000,000  to 
7,400,000 tons.  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix. 
p.  1269. 


Expenditure. 


Debt  . 

Consol.  Fund     . 

Army 

Navy 

Miscellaneous     . 

Collection  of  Revenue 


Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous 


270,000 
1,300,000 

£63,120,000 


War  Sinking  Fund 
Exchequer  Bonds 


£28,400,000 
1,900,000 
11,750,000 
9,860,000 
7,000,000 
4,700,000 

63,610,000 
1,600,000 
2,000,000 


CHAP. 
III. 

»•  • '    • 

1858. 


£67,110,000 
Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  1270-1276. 
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C^P-  would  have  taxed  the  capacity  of  a  greater  financier, 
*-• — '  decided  to  suspend  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  to  postpone 
1858.  the  payment  of  the  Exchequer  bonds  till  1860,  when 
the  termination  of  a  long  annuity  would  set  free  a  large 
amount  of  revenue.  By  this  easy,  though  not  very 
heroic  or  consistent  course,  he  reduced  his  deficit  from 
about  4,000,000/.  to  about  500,0(M  Something  had 
still  to  be  done  to  meet  the  remaining  deficiency  of  half 
a  million.  Mr.  Disraeli  effected  this  by  raising  the  duty 
on  Irish  spirits  to  a  level  with  the  duty  on  English 
spirits,  and  by  imposing  a  stamp  of  one  penny  on 
bankers'  cheques.1  By  these  means  he  contrived  to 
convert  a  deficit  of  about  4,000,000/.  into  a  small 
surplus. 

No  serious  objection  was  made  to  these  proposals. 
It  was  recognised  that  a  Minister  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
circumstances  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  an 
heroic  Budget :  the  free-traders  rejoiced  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  plan  which  was  opposed  to 
their  principles,  and  the  payers  of  income  tax  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  relief  which  they  received, 
and  to  look  forward,  with  the  best  grace  in  their  power, 
to  the  continuance  of  a  burden  which  neither  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's promises  in  1853  nor  Mr.  Disraeli's  criticism  in 
1857  had  convinced  them  would  cease  in  the  near  future. 
Pariia-  In  the  meanwhile,  Ministers  were  engaged  in  con- 

Sm7  sidering  how  they  could  best  redeem  the  promise, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  given,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  :  that  reform  to  which 
everyone  was  pledged,  but  which  no  one  seemed  to 
desire.2  The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  had  had  its  origin  in 
a  committee  of  the  Cabinet.3  The  Ministry  of  1858 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Cabinet  of  1830 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  1278-  Duncannon,  who  were  not  members 
1291.  of    the   Cabinet^   had     served     on 

2  Times,  20th  of  July,  1858.  the  committee.    'Hist,  of  England, 

3  Lord   John   Russell   and   Lord  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 
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by  referring  the  question  of  reform  to  a  committee.1 
This  commitee  had  some  material  before  it  for  its 
guidance  ;  for  Eeform  Bills  had  been  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Eussell's  Government  in  1852,  and  by 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  in  1854.  Both  these 
measures  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  mind  :  both  of 
them  might  be  said  to  represent  the  mature  conclusions 
of  the  veteran  Whig  statesman  who  had  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1832. 

The  Bill  of  1852,2  which  had  been  introduced  a  few  The  Re- 


days  only  before  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  ° 
which  naturally  fell  with  the  fall  of  its  author,  had 
proposed  to  confer  the  county  franchise  on  the  occupiers 
of  houses  valued  at  20/.  a  year,  and  on  the  occupiers 
of  tenements  in  boroughs  valued  at  5Z.  a  year  ;  and  to 
introduce  a  new  franchise  —  the  first  and  faint  fore- 
runner of  many  fancy  franchises  —  by  conferring  a 
vote  on  every  person  who  paid  40s.  a  year  in  direct 
taxation.  The  Bill  did  not  contemplate  the  disfranchise- 
ment  of  any  constituency,  but  it  created  two  new 
boroughs  (Burnley  and  Birkenhead),  and  it  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  sixty-six  old  boroughs  by  throwing  into 
them  adjacent  towns  and  parishes. 

The  Bill  of  1854  showed  that  Lord  John  Eussell,  in 
the  interval,  had  adopted  a  bolder  attitude.  Influenced 
probably  by  Mr.  Locke  King's  persistent  advocacy,  he 
proposed  to  extend  the  county  franchise  to  resident 
occupiers  rated  at  10Z.  or  upwards,  and  the  borough 

1  The     committee    consisted     of  and  1860  were  reprinted,  in  a  very 
Lord    Derby,    Lord    Stanley,    Mr.  convenient  form,  as  a  Parliamentary 
Disraeli,    Lord    Salisbury,    Sir    E.  Paper  in  1866.     See  Parl.  Papers, 
Lytton,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  Sir  Session  1866,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  639.     In 
W.  Jolliffe.     I  make  this  statement  preparing  this  account  I  have  had 
on  the  authority  of  a  memorandum  the  great  advantage  of  access  to  a 
of  my  father,  detailing  the  various  memorandum    which   Lord  Thring 
committees  to  which  the  legislative  has  placed  at  my  disposal,  drawn 
programme  of  1859  was  referred  in  up  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet 
the  autumn  of  1855.  in  1866,  comparing  and  explaining 

2  The  Bills  of  1852,  1854,  1859,  these  four  Bills. 
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°?nP  franchise  to  householders  whose  houses  had  an  annual 
•-  -  •'  value  of  6/.  A  new  provision  was  introduced,  that  the 
occupier  should  have  resided  for  two  years,  instead  of 
for  only  one  year,  either  within  or  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  borough  for  which  he  claimed  the  vote.1 
But  the  Bill  went  much  farther  than  this.  It  conferred 
a  vote  on  every  adult  male  who  (a)  had  a  salary  or 
pension  of  100/.  a  year,  (b)  derived  an  income  of  10/. 
a  year  from  the  funds  or  some  other  kindred  security, 
(c)  paid  40s.  a  year  in  direct  taxation,  (d)  was  a  graduate 
of  any  university,  or  (e)  had  60/.  in  a  savings  bank. 
The  Bill  also  contained  a  large  measure  of  redistribution. 
It  disfranchised  twenty-nine  boroughs  ;  it  partly  dis- 
franchised thirty-three  other  boroughs  ;  and  it  conferred 
the  seats  which  were  thus  set  free  on  large  counties  and 
towns.2  In  doing  so  it  adopted  a  new  principle ;  for, 
in  several  instances,  it  conferred  a  third  member  on  a 
large  county  and  a  large  town,  and  it  endeavoured  to 
provide  in  such  cases  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
by  declaring  that,  in  these  constituencies,  no  voter  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 

The  Bill  of  1854  experienced  no  better  fortune  than 
the  Bill  of  1852.  While  the  country  was  drifting  into 
war,  the  Legislature  was  in  no  humour  to  consider  a 
scheme  of  organic  reform.  But  the  Bill  of  1854  at  any 
rate  had  a  large  influence  on  the  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1858,  or  on  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  com- 
mittee, or  the  Cabinet,  boldly  incorporated  in  the 
proposal  which  they  made  the  fantastic  franchise  in- 

1  Technically  the  franchise  was  because  such  residence  and  rating 

conferred  on  every  person  who  on  afterwards  formed  two  of  the  famous 

the   last  day  of  July  in  any   year  '  securities '    of    the    Act  of    1867 

shall  have  occupied  during  that  year  which  were  abandoned  by  Mr.  Dis- 

and  the  whole  of  each  of  the  two  raeli   while    the    Bill   was   passing 

preceding    years    the    premises    in  through  the  House  of  Commons, 

respect  whereof  he  shall  have  been  2  It   also  enfranchised   five   new 

rated  on  a  yearly  value  exceeding  boroughs,  and  gave  representatives 

61.     The  provision,  both  as  to  resi-  to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  London 

dence  and  as  to  rating,  is  interesting  University. 
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tended  to  confer  votes  on  holders  of  funds,  depositors 

in  savings  banks,  and  graduates  of  universities  ;    and 

conferred  votes  on  all  pensioners  receiving  a  pension 

of  20/.,  on  ministers  of  all  denominations,  on  all  lawyers,  Of  1359. 

on  medical  men,  and  on  certificated  schoolmasters.     In 

these  respects,  then,  the  Bill  of  1859  was  a  copy  or  an 

adaptation  of  the  Bill  of  1854. 

Though,  however,  the  Bill  of  1859  closely  followed 
its  predecessor  of  1854  in  devising  new  and  fantastic 
methods  for  the  enfranchisement  of  particular  sections 
of  the  people,  in  other  respects  it  differed  from  what 
had  hitherto  been  either  passed  or  proposed.  For  the 
Bills  of  1852  and  1854  had  preserved  the  distinction, 
which  the  Act  of  1832  had  maintained,  between  the 
county  afid  borough  franchise  ;  while  the  Bill  of  1859 
swept  it  away,  extending,  on  one  side,  the  10/.  occupa- 
tion franchise  to  counties,  and  conferring,  on  the  other 
side,  a  vote  for  the  borough  instead  of  for  the  county 
on  the  40s.  freeholder  resident  in  a  borough.  Thus  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1859  placed  the  county  and  borough 
voter  on  the  same  level  of  uninteresting  uniformity. 
It  confirmed,  or  rather  emphasised,  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  himself  called,  '  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  1832.'  1 

In  arriving  at,  or  accepting,  this  conclusion,  the 
Cabinet  was  partly  influenced  by  some  remarkable 
inquiries  which  it  had  been  confidentially  making.  It 
had  authorised  Lord  Derby  to  obtain  privately  from 
some  twenty  great  territorial  magnates  statements  of  the 
actual  results  which  in  different  localities  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  30£,  20/.,  and  Wl.  respectively  as  the 
limit  of  the  county  occupation  franchise  both  as  to  the 
numbers  which  would  be  brought  in,  and  the  effect  upon 

1  Mr.  Locke  King's  Bill,  for  ex-  sard,  vol.  cl.  p.  1881,  and  Appendix), 

tending  the  Wl.  borough  franchise  and  Lord   Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 

to  counties,  had  been  read  a  second  may  have  been  to  some  extent  influ- 

time  in  the  summer  of  1858  (Han-  enced  by  the  lessons  of  this  division. 
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influence  °f  property  from  the  class  of  voters  who 
.  —  would   be  put   in.1     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  in 
1859.     preparing  a  Eeform  Bill,  the  Government,  instead  of 
searching  for  a  principle,  sought  for   some    expedient 
which  would  preserve  the  influence  of  the  Conservative 
landowner. 

One  other  franchise  was,  indeed,  proposed  at  the 
same  time.  Lodgers,  or,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  subsequently 
called  them,  persons  who  occupied  only  a  portion  of  a 
house,  were  to  be  entrusted  with  a  vote  provided  that 
they  paid  at  least  Ss.  a  week  for  their  lodgings.  But 
this  franchise  did  not  remedy  the  main  defect  of  the 
measure,  that  it  did  nothing  for  the  great  class  of  toilers 
who,  from  their  numbers  and  their  importance,  may  be 
said,  almost,  to  constitute  the  nation.  The*  average 
working  man,  it  was  certain,  did  not  pay  10/.  a  year 
for  his  house,  or  8s.  a  week  for  his  lodgings  ;  and,  in 
1858,  when  the  post  office  savings  bank  had  not  been 
invented,  few  working  men  had  60/.  in  a  savings  bank, 
and  still  fewer  derived  an  income  of  10/.  a  year  from 
the  funds.2 

It  was  evident  that  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  1859, 
in  their  search  for  a  franchise  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  influence  of  property,  had  not  discovered  that 
remarkable  product  of  later  years,  the  Conservative 
working  man.  In  order,  however,  to  still  further  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  possible  intrusion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  into  the  domain  of  politics,  the  committee, 
or  the  Cabinet,  decided  that  the  elector,  if  he  chose, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  record  his  vote  by  a  voting 
paper.  Whatever  other  consequences  might  ensue 
from  this  innovation,  it  was  plain  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  the  wealthier  men,  who  had  votes  in  more  than 
one  constituency  ;  and  that  it  was  calculated  rather  to 

1  I  am  using  the  exact  words  of          -  The  Bill  is  printed  in  e.rtenso  in 
an  exalted  member  of  the  Cabinet,      Hansard,  vol.  cliii.,  Appendix. 
whose  letter  is  in  my  possession. 
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increase  than  to  diminish  the  pressure  which  a  land- 
lord  might  exercise  on  his  tenant,  or  an  employer  on  -  —  ^ 
his  workman.  The  franchise  clauses  of  the  Bill,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  were  supplemented  by  a  measure 
of  redistribution.  No  borough,  however  small,  was  to 
be  wholly  disfranchised  ;  but  fifteen  boroughs,  return- 
ing two  members,  were  each  to  lose  a  member.  Eight 
of  the  members  so  set  free  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  three  great  counties,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Middlesex,  the  remaining  seven  to  seven  unrepresented 
towns. 

The  proposal  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  entire 
Cabinet.  Even  in  1859,  people  were  not  satisfied  that 
'  fancy  franchises,'  based  on  no  principle  and  fulfilling 
no  want,  could  be  safely  accepted  as  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  a  difficult  question  ;  and,  even  in  1859,  many 
Conservatives  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  vot- 
ing papers  was  either  practicable  or  desirable.  But  the 
chief  objections  to  the  scheme  were  raised  by  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  held  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Their  views  —  for  these  men  ultimately  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  of  the  Administration  by  retiring  from 
the  Cabinet  —  deserve  some  little  notice. 

These  two  members  were  confidentially  communi-  The  aif- 
cating   their    doubts    and   hesitations   to   one   another  i^the68 
before  the  end  of  1858.     Indeed,  the  former  of  them  Cabinet- 
sent  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  the  year  '  a  new 
year's  gift'  1  in  the  shape  of  an  extended  explanation 
of  his  views  on  parliamentary  reform.     Briefly  stated, 
his  objection  to  the  scheme  was  that  it  was  founded 
on  no  principle.     There  was  nothing  in  the  figure  ten 
which,    in   his  judgment,   had    any   finality   about  it. 
It  was  a  bad  figure  in  the  case  of  boroughs,  but  it  was 
a  worse  figure  in  the  case  of  counties  ;  for,  while  the 

1  So  Lord  Derby  described  it. 
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borough   franchise  had  hitherto   rested   on    the   basis 

JJU. 

— . —  of  citizenship,  the  county  franchise  had  always  rested 
on  the  basis  of  property.  So  far  from  assimilating  the 
two  franchises,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  keep  them 
distinct ;  and  he  for  his  part  thought  that,  if  the 
occupation  franchise  in  counties  were  reduced  to  "201. 
houses,  the  point  at  which  the  house  tax  began,  and 
the  occupation  franchise  in  boroughs  to  houses  rated 
at  6/.,  the  point  at  which  landlords  ceased  to  be  unable 
to  compound  for  the  tenants'  rates,  such  a  distinction 
would  be  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  both 
franchises  would  be  fixed  on  principles  which  would  be 
clear  to  ordinary  minds.  In  advocating  this  scheme  the 
Home  Secretary  proposed  the  solution  of  the  question 
to  which  many  of  his  existing  colleagues  were  to 
revert  at  a  memorable  crisis  in  the  history  of  their 
party  in  1867  ;  and,  though  at  that  time  the  pro- 
posal, adopted  after  ten  minutes '  consideration,  was 
abandoned  in  as  many  days,  it  is  probable  that  it 
might  have  commanded  a  large  measure  of  support  in 
the  spring  of  1859.1 

The  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  but  he  reached  it  by  different  reason- 
ing. He  objected  to  the  assimilation  of  the  borough 
and  county  franchise.  To  use  his  own  words  :  '  I  hold 
that  if  you  take  a  paint  brush,  and  draw  a  line 
across  the  country,  and  say  that  all  the  people 
upon  one  side  are  to  have  the  franchise,  and  all  the 
people  upon  the  other  side  are  not  to  have  it,  as  sure  as 
the  sun  is  in  heaven  you  will  have  all  the  people  upon 
the  outside  of  the  line,  at  some  time  or  other,  making 
a  very  ugly  rush  to  break  over  it.'  2  .  Mr.  Henley  was 
no  orator ;  but  he  had  a  capacity  for  coming  phrases 

1  See     Mr.     Spencer    Walpole's  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October 

speech,  Hansard,  vol.  clii.  p.  1058.  1859  and  January  1860. 
Mr.  Walpole  subsequently  elaborated          2  Hansard,  vol.  clii.  p.  1065. 
his  views  on  reform  in  two  articles 
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which  struck  the  imagination,  and  imprinted  themselves 
on  the  memory.  The  ugly  rush,  which  he  predicted  in 
1859,  was  long  recollected  both  by  his  friends  and  by  1859- 
his  opponents,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Ministry,  from  which  he  had  retired,  more  even 
than  the  reasoning  of  the  colleague  who  had  left  office 
with  him. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  thus  pre-  The  Bill 
pared  and  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
28th  of  February,  was  fixed  for  the  21st  of  March.  On 
that  evening  Lord  John  Russell  met  the  motion  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  with  an  amendment  con- 
demning the  change  in  the  position  of  the  40s.  free- 
holders, and  declaring  that  no  readjustment  of  the 
franchise  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  provide 
for  its  extension  in  boroughs.1  The  debate  on  the 
amendment  was  protracted  over  seven  nights,  and, 
though  much  of  it  now  affords  only  '  weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  '  reading,  some  few  of  the  speeches 
were  distinguished  by  other  qualities.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  Sir  E.  Lytton  and  Sir  H. 
Cairns,  surprised  by  the  splendour  of  a  prepared 
oration,  and  the  reasoned  rhetoric  of  a  practised 
lawyer.  Mr.  Bright  moved  by  his  declamation  on  one 
side,  Mr.  Disraeli  by  his  genius  on  the  other  ;  but,  so 
far  as  history  is  concerned,  more  importance  attached 
to  other  speeches,  for  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1859  was  the  last  great 
occasion  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  supported,  both  by  his 
speech  and  his  vote,  the  Conservative  party.2  In  other 
quarters,  too,  coming  events  of  1866  cast  only  an 
imperfect  and  misleading  shadow  on  the  stage  in  1859  ; 
for,  while  Mr.  Horsman  and  Lord  Elcho  supported  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cliii.  pp.  389,  405.      amendment  to   the   Address,    vide 

2  Mr.   Gladstone  voted  with  the      infra,  p.    193,    note,   but    on    this 
Conservatives  subsequently  on  the      occasion  he  did  not  speak. 
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CHAP. 
III. 

1859. 
Lord  John 
Eussell's 
amend- 
ment 
carried. 


Parlia- 
ment is 
dissolved. 


Government,  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Lowe  recorded 
silent  votes  against  them. 

In  a  very  full  House,  Lord  John's  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  substantial  majority ; l  and  the  Ministry, 
meeting  on  the  following  day,  decided  that  they  had 
only  to  choose  between  the  resignation  of  their  offices 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  They  resolved  on 
the  latter  course  ;  and  accordingly  on  the  19th  of  April 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen,  her  Majesty 
announcing  her  intention  '  forthwith  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  enable  her  people 
to  express,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
their  opinion  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs.'2  The 
issue  on  which  her  Majesty  required  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  obviously  a  much  larger  one  than  the  Reform 
Bill  of  the  Conservative  Government,  or  the  amendment  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  As,  indeed,  the  Queen  herself  went 
on  to  say,  the  appeal  had  become  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  public  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  practically 
declared  its  want  of  confidence  in  two  Administrations 
in  little  more  than  twelve  months.  The  true  issue  in 
1859  was  that  which  ought  to  have  determined  every 
election  in  the  country  since  the  Reform  Act,  the 
issue  whether  the  people  of  this  country  desired  that  its 
business  should  be  conducted  by  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  by  the  party  of  progress  or  the  party  of 
retrogression. 

The  issue,  in  1859,  was  indeed  partially  obscured  by 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  for,  at  the  time  at  which  the  earlier  elections 
were  held,  French  troops  were  being  hurried  across  the 
Alps,  and  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  place  himself  at 
their  head  in  Northern  Italy.  The  cause  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Franco- Austrian  War  of  1859  will  be 

1  330  votes  to  291.  Hansard,  vol.  cliii.  p.  1257.  2  Ibid.,  p.  1898. 
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related  in.  another  chapter.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that,  while  the  upper  classes  were  suspected  of 
a  leaning  towards  Austria,  the  lower  classes  were  ani- 
mated  by  a  passionate  desire  for  Italian  independence ; 
and  the  friends  of  Italy  undoubtedly  thought  that  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the, cause  of  freedom  would  be 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  leaders  than  in  those 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury.  In  one  sense 
their  opinion  was  unjust.  Few  Ministers  have  laboured 
harder  to  preserve  peace  than  Lord  Malmesbury  worked 
in  the  spring  of  1859.  In  another  sense  it  was  true. 
The  future  of  Italy  owed  as  much  to  the  election  of 
1859  as  to  the  battle  of  Solferino  ;  for  it  replaced 
Lord  Malmesbury,  a  Minister  in  favour  of  peace  and 
Austria,  with  Lord  John  Eussell,  a  Minister  in  favour 
of  peace  and  Italy. 

Thus,  though  the  Conservatives  gained  some  scat- 
tered successes  at  the  polls,1  the  verdict  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  given  against  them  ;  and  when  the 
new  Parliament  assembled,  the  Liberal  party  was  en- 
couraged to  meet  the  Address  with  a  direct  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  They  entrusted  the  motion  to  a 
young  man,  Lord  Hartington,  who  at  that  time  was- 
better  known  in  society  than  in  politics,  and  who,  as 
the  heir  to  a  great  title  and  a  great  estate,  and  the 
representative  of  a  great  historic  name,  seemed  likely 
to  attract  supporters.  Lord  Hartington's  amendment 
to  the  Address  was  carried,  in  a  full  House,2  by  a  small 

1  It  was  computed  that  the  new  Italian  Blue  Book  on  the  table  of 
Parliament  comprised  353  Liberals  the     House     of     Commons.      See 
and   302    Conservatives.     The    net  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,^.  491. 
Conservative  gain  at  the  polls  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  worth  adding,, 
placed  at  24  seats.     Times,  21st  of  voted  with  the   Government,    but 
May,  1859.  he  did  not  speak  in  the  debate.     The 

2  323   votes  to    310.     Hansard,  division  in  a  House,  including  the- 
vol.  cliv.  p.  417.     Lord  Malmesbury  Speaker    and    the    tellers,    of   638 
thought  that   the   Ministry   would  members,  was  the  largest  that  had 
not    have     been     defeated    if    Mr.  ever  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Disraeli    had    previously    laid    the  Commons. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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CHAP,     majority,  and  Lord  Derby  at  once  placed  his  resignation 

• — ^ — •  in  the  Queen's  hands. 

1859.  Thus  ended  Lord  Derby's  second  attempt  to  govern 

tne  country  with   only   a   minority  of  the   House   of 

resigns.  Commons  supporting  him.  It  would  have  been  hope- 
less from  the  beginning  if  the  dissensions  of  the  Liberal 
party  had  not  weakened  the  Opposition.  The  cause 
of  these  dissensions  had  not  been  completely  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  division  on  Lord  Hartington's  motion : 
Lord  Palmerston  had  not  forgotten  his  dismissal  in 
1851 ;  Lord  John  Eussell  had  not  forgiven  his  treatment 
in  1855.  The  Liberal  party,  in  1859,  moreover  showed 
no  signs  of  cohesion.  On  the  extreme  left  stood  the 
Kadical  wing,  strong  in  their  faith,  strong  in  the 
eloquence  of  their  leader,  but  bitterly  opposed  to 
Lord  Palmers  ton's  policy.  On  the  extreme  right 
stood  the  remnant  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  friends,  still 
vibrating  between  old  traditions  and  new  tendencies. 
Before,  indeed,  the  Liberal  leaders  had  drawn  up  the 
amendment  by  which  Lord  Derby's  Government  had 
been  overthrown,  some  sort  of  agreement  had  been 
patched  up  at  a  great  meeting  of  their  party,  at  which 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  had  given  their 
friends  the  most  distinct  assurances  of  their  willing- 
ness to  co-operate.1  The  two  men,  in  fact,  had 
determined  to  ask  the  Queen  to  play  the  part  of 
Paris,  and  to  award  the  apple  of  preference  to  the 
candidate  of  her  own  choice.2  Her  Majesty,  however, 

1  The  language  is  that    of   the  youthful    beauties — young    reputa- 
Times,  7th  of  June,  1859,  evidently  tions  and  worn  celebrities — and  it 
inspired    by    some    one    who    was  was  the  object  of  all  social  ambition 
present.  to  enter  there.    Now  Willis's  Rooms 

2  The  arrangement  had  been  con-  are  under  the  direction  of  patrons, 
eluded  at  a  great  meeting  in  Willis's  and  there  are  two  of  those  patrons 
Rooms.     '  In  the  days  of  our  youth,'  below  the  gangway.     They  are  the 
said  Mr.  Disraeli,  '  Willis's  Rooms  noble  Lord  the  member  for  the  City 
were  managed  by  patronesses.     The  of  London  [Lord  J.  Russell],  and  the 
distinguished  assemblies  that  met  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
within    those  walls  were  controlled  for  North  Wiltshire  [Mr.  S.  Herbert].' 
by  a  due  admixture  of  dowagers  and  Hansard,  vol.   cliv.  p.   143.     The 
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not    unnaturally  shrank    from   the   task   of    deciding 
between    two    statesmen    each    of   whom   had    filled  —  —  •  —  - 
with  distinction  the  first  place  in  her  counsels  ;  and 
determined   to   evade   the   difficulty   by   entrusting   a 
friend  of  both  of  them  with  the   task   of  forming   a 
Government.     The  statesman  on  whom  her  choice  fell,  The 
Lord   Granville,  had  all  the  qualifications  which  tact  2J5|,nfor 
and  temper,  manners  and  moderation,  can  bestow  ;  but  Lord  ., 

Granvillft 

he  lacked  both  the  force  and  the  authority  which  were 
required  for  success.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Eussell,  indeed,  both  gratified  him  by  professing  that 
they  were  ready  to  take  office  under  him  ;  but,  while 
Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  readiness  to  help  Lord 
Granville  without  coupling  his  assistance  with  any 
condition,  Lord  John  only  expressed  an  equal  readiness 
to  assist  provided  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Writers  of  authority  and 
repute  have  in  consequence  thrown  on  Lord  John 
the  responsibility  of  Lord  Granville's  failure  ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  only  expressed  what  Lord 
Palmerston  had  assumed.1  In  any  case  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Lord  Granville  could  have  succeeded  in  his 
task.  Tact  and  temper,  manners  and  moderation,  are 
admirable  qualifications  for  the  chairmanship  of  many 
difficult  undertakings  ;  but  sterner  and  perhaps  rougher 
.stuff  is  wanted  for  the  first  position  in  a  Cabinet.2 

Lord   Granville's  inability  to  form   a   Government  Lord 
•compelled   the   Queen  to   do   what   she   had  hitherto  t0nm< 
shrunk  from  doing,  and  choose  between  the  two  claimants. 

dowager  and  the  youthful  beauty  !  of  whom   communicated   it  to  the 

The  young  reputation  and  the  worn  Times,  which  published  a  full  report 

.celebrity  !  How  carefully:Mr.  Disraeli  of  it   on  the   13th  of  June.      See 

prepared  his  telling  epigrams  !  the  Times  of  that  date,  and  Lord 

1  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  Granville's  explanation  in  Hansard, 
p.  463  ;  cf.  Life  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.   cliv.  p.  426.     The  Queen  was 
vol.  ii.  pp.  315-318.  naturally  annoyed  at  the  publication 

2  Lord  Granville,  somewhat   in-  of  her  conversation,  and  said  to  Lord 
judiciously,  repeated   what    passed  Clarendon,  '  Whom  am  I  to  trust? 

between  the  Queen  and  himself,  to  These  are  my  very  words.'  Gre- 
several  of  his  personal  friends,  one  ville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

o  2 
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CHAP.  Her  choice  fell  on  Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom  the 
-— — * — •  opinion  of  the  public  was  steadily  inclining.  Lord 
1859.  Palmerston,  with  admirable  tact,  at  once  sent  a  note  to* 
Lord  John  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact,  and  to  ask 
him  what  office  he  would  like  to  take  ;  and  Lord  John 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  made  Foreign  Minister. 
Perhaps  neither  man  foresaw  the  full  consequences  of 
this  choice.  In  a  larger  sense  it  is  not  perhaps  too- 
much  to  say  that  Italy  owes  to  it  her  unity.  In  a 
smaller  sense  the  unity  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet 
was  equally  assured ;  for,  during  the  next  six  years,. 
Lord  John's  whole  time  was  absorbed  in  questions  on. 
which  Lord  Palmerston  and  he  were  agreed ;  and  he 
had  no  leisure  to  press  the  subjects  on  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  he  still  differed.1 

The  accession  of  Lord  John  Eussell  removed  the 
main  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Government. 
When  he  and  Lord'  Palmerston  were  agreed,  the  rest  of 
the  task  was  comparatively  easy.  It  was,  however,  the 
natural  desire  of  both  statesmen  to  combine  in  the  new 
Cabinet  the  representatives  of  all  shades  of  Liberal 
principles — to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  extreme  men 
on  the  left  wing,  and  of  the  Peelites  on  the  right  wing. 
With  the  first  of  these  objects  in  view,  Lord  Palmerston 
reserved  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  did  not  reach  England  on  his  return 
till  the  29th  of  June.  Mr.  Cobden,  however,  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  his  declared  opinions  to  accept 
office  under  Lord  Palmerstou ; 2  and  the  Presidency  of 

1  At    the   first  meeting    of   the  proximity  to  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and 

Cabinet  of  1859,  Lord  John  took  his  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 

seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  after  a  pretty  full  examination  ot' 

and  Lord  Palmerston,  observing  it,  the  correspondence  of  the  two  men,, 

called  out   to  him,   '  Johnnie,   you  no  trace  of  the  old  differences  ever 

will  find  that  place  very  cold,  you  reappeared. 

had    better  come   up  here.'     Lord  2  Morley's    Cobden,    vol.    ii.    pp^ 

Johu  was  thus  established  in  close  226-236. 
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the   Board    of    Trade    was    ultimately    conferred    on     CHAP. 
Mr.    Milner   Gibson.     With   the   second   object   Lord  - — ^ — • 
Palmerston  offered  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Chancellorship  of     1859< 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  that  office. 
His  friends,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  at 
the  same  time  became  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Of  all  the  appointments  to  the  new  Government,  that  Mr- 

«(•»*•      /-fi    j  a      a  •  n    Gladstone 

of  Mr.  Gladstone  excited  most  interest  at  the  time  and  accepts 
proved  of  most  importance  afterwards.     Mr.  Gladstone  cefiorship 

had  never  been  a  follower  of  Lord  Palmerston.1     He  °fthe  Ex- 
chequer. 

had  left  his  first  Administration  almost  immediately 
after  its  formation  ;  he  had  spoken  and  voted  against 
the  Prime  Minister  in  1857  and  in  1858 ;  he  had  sat  on 
the  Conservative  benches ;  he  had  been  offered  high 
office  by  Lord  Derby ;  he  had  accepted  an  important 
mission  from  Lord  Derby's  Government ;  he  had  spoken 
and  voted  in  favour  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1859,  and  he 
had  voted  against  Lord  Hartingtori's  motion.  He  was, 
moreover,  still  a  member  of  the  Carlton  Club,  the 
chosen  home  of  Conservatism ;  in  which,  however,  a 
little  later  it  was  declared  that  you  might  find  every 
type  of  politician  except  the  original  article.  His 
junction  with  Lord  Palmerston  was  unquestionably  re- 
garded by  his  old  friends  as  an  act  of  treachery,  and  it 
was  decided  to  oppose  his  re-election  for  the  University, 
of  which  nothing  could  prevent  his  being  the  most 
brilliant  representative.  The  scheme  failed ;  for  Lord 
Chandos,  the  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  persuaded  to  stand  against  the  new  Minister,  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  election  had  its 
results.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  followed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  most  closely  will  perhaps  conclude  that  it 


Mr.     Gladstone    said    to     the  Palmerston,  when  I  have  seen  the 

ishop  of  Oxford  in  1857  (13th  of  tricks,  the  shufflings,  the  frauds  he 

October),  '  I  have  never  ceased  to  daily    has     recourse     to.'    Life   of 

rejoice  that  I  am  not  in  office  with  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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CntP'     was  ^e  acti°n  °f  tne  Conservative  party,  rather  than 

•—  —  •  —  '  the  arguments  of  Liberal  statesmen,  which  made  him 

1859.     gradually  move  farther  and  farther  from  the  associa- 

tions  in   which  his   youth   had   been   passed,   for   he 

clung  to  the  links  which  still  bound  him  to  the  tradi- 

tions   in    which   he   had    been   reared,    and    he   was 

carried  by  the  rising  tide  of  progress  into  the  Liberal 

camp,  because  these   links   were   severed   by   his   old 

friends. 

The  time  of  the  Session  had  practically  been 
occupied  with  the  debates  which  had  led  to  the  change 
of  Ministry.  The  end  of  June  arrived  before  Lord 
Palmerston  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  as  Prime 
Minister.  Supply  had  still  to  be  voted  ;  the  Budget 
had  still  to  be  brought  forward  ;  it  was  plain  that  the 
little  time  which  was  still  before  Parliament  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  business  of  this  character,  and  that 
legislation  on  any  important  subject  must  be  postponed 
till  another  year.  Lord  Palrnerston's  vague  assurance 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  neutrality  abroad,  and 
that  he  would  prepare  and  produce  a  Eeform  Bill  in 
another  Session,  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  because 
it  was  obvious  that  it  was  the  utmost  which  he  could 
be  expected  to  undertake.1 

^h®  Nearly  three   weeks   after  Lord   Palmerston's  pre- 

ofi859.  liminary  explanation,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  Budget  of  1859  .  More 
than  six  years  had  passed  since  he  had  made  the  great 
financial  statement  which  had  placed  him,  at  one  bound, 
on  a  level,  as  a  financier,  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  as  an 
orator,  with  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  interval,  the  Exchequer 
had  been  filled  by  a  financier  who  was  no  orator,  and 
an  orator  who  had  no  knowledge  of  finance  ;  and 
curiosity  was  naturally  aroused  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  again  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cliv.  p.  478. 
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be  expounded  by  a  consummate  speaker  and  a  great 
fiscal  authority.     Yet  the  Budget  of  1859  was,  from  its  •  —  - 
very  nature,  provisional.     Mr.  Gladstone,  in  proposing     1859. 
it,  merely  prepared  the  way  for  the  future.     It  was  a 
preface  to  the  Budget  of  1860. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  outset,  was  in  a  position  to 
draw  a  favourable  picture  of  the  situation.  The 
revenue  of  1858-59  had  proved  much  more  productive 
than  Mr.  Disraeli  had  anticipated,  and,  though  the 
expenditure  had  concurrently  increased,  the  surplus 
was  considerably  greater  than  had  been  foreseen.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  year  which  had  closed  was  con- 
cerned, the  results  were,  in  every  way,  satisfactory.1 
Finance  ministers,  however,  are  naturally  more  anxious 
about  the  future  than  the  past  ;  and  the  fact  that  1858-59 
had  provided  a  comparatively  satisfactory  surplus  did 
not  diminish  Mr.  Gladstone's  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  fiscal  arrangements  for  1859-60.  For  war  had 
again  made  an  impression  on  finance.  The  struggle 
between  France  and  Austria  had  imposed  its  charges 
on  the  British  taxpayer,  and  the  army  and  navy 
estimates,  which,  in  the  happy  days  before  the  Crimean 
War,  had  averaged  only  15,000,0002.  or  16,000,0002. 
annually,  and  which,  even  in  1857-58,  had  not  reached 
22,000,0002.,  were  now  placed  at  more  than  26,000,0002. 
Inflated  in  this  way,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
estimated  at  no  less  than  69,207,0002.,  a  sum  which, 
at  that  time,  had  never  been  approached  in  a  period 
when  Britain  was  at  peace  with  every  continental 
power. 

To  meet  this  large  sum,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  an 
income  of  only  64,340,0002.  ;  he  had,  in  other  words,  to 

1  Mr.     Disraeli     had     expected  including  some  390,000/.  for  the  war 

63,920,000/.,  and  the  revenue  had  in    China,   and    some    390,000/.  a 

amounted     to     65,477,284£.      The  remanet  of  the  cost  of  the  Russian 

expenditure,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  War—  64,663,882;. 
placed    at   63,610,OOW.,    reached— 
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Cm  P'  Provide  f°r  an  estimated  deficiency  of  nearly  5,000, OOO/. ; l 
* — . — ~-  and  he  had  to  make  this  large  demand  on  the  bounty 
1859.  of  tjie  taxpayers  on  the  eve  of  the  very  year  which  he 
had  himself  held  out  to  them  as  the  time  at  which  the 
income  tax  might  be  finally  remitted.  The  stern  logic 
of  facts,  indeed,  over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control, 
justified,  to  some  extent,  the  failure  of  his  prediction, 
for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  at  pains  to  point  out, 
if  the  expenditure  had  not  grown,  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  would  have  provided  Parliament  with  the 
means  for  carrying  out  the  pledge  of  1853.  But  while, 
in  the  interval,  the  revenue  had  grown  by  rather  more 
than  5,000,000/.,  the  expenditure  had  increased  by  more 
than  13.000,OOOZ.,  and  that,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  is  a 
very  simple,  transparent,  and  conclusive  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  with  regard  to  parting  with  the  income 
tax.'  2 

So  far,  then,  from  being  in  a  position  to  afford  relief 
to  the  payer  of  direct  taxation,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  greater  part  of  his  deficit 
by  a  fresh  appeal  to  him.  The  income  tax  was  raised 
from  §d.  to  9d.,  and  the  additional  4c?.  was  collected  in 
one  payment  on  the  income  of  half  a  year.  This 
proposal  supplied  him  with  4,340,000/.3  He  obtained 

1  The  Budget  figures  were  as  follows : 

ReTenue.  Expenditure. 

Customs .        .  £23,850,000        Debt         .         .  £28,600,000 


Excise     . 

Land  and  Taxes 

Stamp 

Income  Tax  at  5d. 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands  . 

Miscel.  Receipts 


18,530,000  Consol.  Fund  .  1,960,000 

3,200,000  Army       .  .  13,300,000 

8,100,000  Navy        .  .  12,782,000 

5,600,000  Civil  Service  .  7,825,000 

3,250,000  Revenue  Depts.  4,740,000 

280,000 
1,530,000 


£64,340,000  £69,207,000 

Hansard,  vol.  cliv.  pp.  1390-1393.     By  an  obvious  misprint  Hansard  places 
the  cost  of  the  Revenue  Departments  at  474,000/.  instead  of  at  4,740,000/.* 

2  Hansard,  vol.  cliv.  p.  1404. 

s  The  proposal  applied  to  incomes      1408;  cf.  as  to  the  proposal  itself, 
exceeding    150/.   a   year.     Incomes      Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Study,  by  Sydney 
below  that  amount  were  to  pay  an      Buxton,  p.  28. 
additional    l$d.     Ibid.,    pp.    1407, 
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another  780,000^.  by  reducing,  by  about  six  weeks,  the     c^p> 
time  for  which  credit  was  allowed  to  the  maltsters  for  • — - — • 
payment    of  malt  duty.     By  these  two  operations  he      1860< 
converted  a  large  deficit  into  a  small  surplus. 

The  Budget  naturally  excited  some  criticism,  but  it 
encountered  little  serious  opposition.  Most  public  men 
were  convinced  that  the  increased  expenditure  which 
the  Government  was  incurring  was  necessitated  by  the 
war  on  the  Continent.  Few  public  men  could  doubt 
that,  if  the  expenditure  were  necessary,  an  increase  of 
the  income  tax  was  the  most  convenient  method  of 
providing  for  it.  At  the  end  of  July,  indeed,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  financial  year  is  already  past,  few 
other  expedients  are  available  for  consideration.  For 
even  if  the  House  had  been  disposed  to  adopt  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  '  odious '  alternative  of  laying 
3d.  or  4:d.  or  5d.  on  each  pound  of  tea,  or  an  additional 
3s.,  4s:,  or  5s.  on  each  hundredweight  of  sugar,  it  would 
not  obtain  twelve  months'  duty.  *  Three  and  a  half 
months  are  irrevocably  gone  and  counted  with  the  past. 
One  and  a  half  months  more  have  already  been  forestalled 
by  payments  in  anticipation.'  And  thus  '  the  divining 
faculty  of  an  intelligent  audience'  could  only  bring 
them  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
already  arrived,  that  to  the  income  tax  Parliament 
must  turn  to  make  good  the  greater  portion  of  the 
deficit  for  which  its  policy  was  responsible. 

The  Budget  really  concluded  the  only  important  work  The  Re- 
which  the  Legislature  discharged  in  the  short  Session  Of  i860, 
of  the  new  Parliament  in  1859.     House    and  Cabinet, 
relieved  from  their  labours,  were  free  to  speculate  on  the 
future.     In  that  future  one  question,  though  it  inter- 
ested hardly  any  one,  dominated  politics.     The  party 
which  had  introduced  a  Eeform  Bill  in  1852  and  in 
1854,  which  had  promised  a  Eeform  Bill  in  1858,  and 
which  had  finally  resisted  the  Bill  of  1859  on  the  ground 
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*fc  ^  not  »°  ^ar  enouon»  could  hardly  refuse  to  deal 
—  —  -  with  the  matter  in  1860.  There  was  a  general  impres- 
°°*  sion,  indeed,  even  among  the  opponents  to  reform,  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Lord  Palmerston  could 
introduce  some  mild  measure  which  would  make  the 
minimum  of  change,  but,  at  the  same  time,  take  away 
all  excuse  for  further  agitation.  Mr.  Bright  was  almost 
alone  in  advocating  a  bolder  course  ;  and,  though  Mr. 
Bright  attracted  by  his  eloquence,  he  made  no  progress 
in  the  new  crusade  which  he  was  conducting.  Even 
Mr.  Cobden  threw  a  little  cold  water  on  his  friend's 
zeal  ;  l  while,  with  cold-blooded  cynicism,  the  '  Times  ' 
declared  that  the  columns  which  it  was  devoting  to 
Mr.  Bright's  meetings  seemed  '  space  thrown  away. 
They  attract  no  attention  ;  no  one  seems  to  read  them  ; 
they  form  no  topic  of  conversation  ;  they  bring  us  no 
correspondence  ;  they  are  never  praised  or  blamed, 
enforced  or  denounced.'  2  Even  so  ardent  a  reformer  as 
Lord  Brougham  declared  that  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  asleep  if  not  dead.3  Two  months 
later,  when  the  Ministry  had  actually  introduced  a 
Keform  Bill,  the  Prince  Consort  declared  that  '  it  scarcely 
excites  as  much  interest  as  a  Turnpike  Trust  Bill.'4 
Perhaps  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
private  secretary,  in  writing  the  life  of  his  chief,  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  even  a  passing  allusion 
to  the  Keform  Bill  of  1860. 

The  Bill  of  1860,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
Cabinet  committee,5  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Eussell  on  the  1st  of  March.  There  is  a  story  that  Lord 
John  selected  the  day  because  on  the  same  day  twenty- 
nine  years  before  he  had  introduced  the  great  measure  of 

1  See   Morley's    Cobden,  vol.    ii.      used  the  same  expression  afterwards 
pp.  346-349.  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Hansard, 

2  Times,  9th  of  January,  1860.  vol.  clvii.  p.  1956. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p"  43.  5  Greville,    3rd    Series,    vol.     ii. 
*  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  v.      p.  276. 

p.  51.     Oddly  enough,  Lord  Derby 
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1832.  l  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  legend,  Lord 
John  must  himself  have  been  struck  with  the  altered  -—  >  —  - 
conditions  in  which  he  spoke  in  1860  from  those  in  which  186°- 
he  had  risen  in  1831.  As  a  member  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  its  introduction,  c  There  was  a  pretty 
"  kick-up  "  '  in  1831,  and  *  there  will  be  no  such  kick-up 
in  favour  of  the  present  Bill,  I'm  sure.'  Yet  the  Bill  was 
simple  and  intelligible.  It  extended  the  county  fran- 
chise —  it  could  not  do  less  after  the  Bill  of  1859  —  to 
houses  rated  at  10/.  a  year  ;  it  extended  the  borough 
franchise  —  it  could  not  do  less  after  the  amendment  by 
which  the  Bill  of  1859  had  been  defeated  —  to  houses 
rented  at  61.  a  year.  It  deprived  twenty-five  small 
boroughs  of  one  member  each,  and  it  allotted  fifteen 
new  members  to  the  larger  counties,  five  to  four  un- 
represented towns  ;  four  to  some  large  boroughs  ;  and 
one  to  the  University  of  London.  It  was  computed 
by  its  authors  that  it  would  add  some  200,000  electors 
to  the  borough  constituencies,2  and  it  was  afterwards 
stated  that  it  would  increase  the  entire  electorate  only 
by  300,000  or  350,000  persons.3 

The  fate  of  the  Bill  was  singular.  It  may  almost  be  Thg 
said  to  have  died  of  a  slow  decline.  '  After  lingering  with- 
on  for  several  weeks  with  unprecedented  tardiness  and 
delay,  and  a  languid  uninteresting  discussion  —  debate 
it  cannot  be  called  —  the  second  reading  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  [was],  at  last,  passed  without  opposition  '  in  the 
beginning  of  May.4  But  this  effort  almost  exhausted  the 
energy  of  an  indifferent  House  under  an  indifferent 
leader.  Though  the  Government  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  go  into  committee  on  the  Bill,  everyone  knew  that 
the  end  was  visibly  approaching.  No  one,  or  hardly 
any  one,  was  anxious  for  the  Bill  in  the  House  :  110  one, 
or  hardly  any  one,  wanted  it  out  of  doors.  Even  Lord 

1  Greville,    3rd    Series,    vol.    ii.          3  Life  of  Bright,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

p.  294.  4  Greville,    3rd    Series,    vol.    ii. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  20o6.  p,  306. 
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C^AP     John  Eussell  was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  better 

- — r-— -  to  withdraw  the  Bill  than  drag  an   imperfect  measure 

3860.     through  a  reluctant  Parliament  and   enforce   it  on  an 

unwilling   country.1     He  had  already  applied  to   the 

working  classes,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading 

of  the  Bill,  the  lines  in  the  '  Twa  Dogs  '  of  Burns  : 

But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  ken'd  yet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented.2 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  Bill  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. The  leader  of  the  Opposition  pronounced  the 
course  prudent  and  not  undignified.  Mr.  Bright 
acquiesced  in  it  as  inevitable.3 

There  are  few  things  more  singular  in  recent  history 
than  this  episode.  That  reform,  which  had  been 
promised  by  successive  Cabinets,  should  have  perished 
amid  universal  apathy,  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the 
perspicacity  of  the  statesmen  who  pledged  themselves  to 
it,  and  on  the  consistency  of  the  people  who  demanded 
it.  Whether  the  people,  enjoying  a  fair  measure  of  pros- 
perity, were  no  longer  anxious  for  change,  or  whether, 
occupied  with  other  matters,  they  had  no  leisure  to  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  on  parliamentary  reform,  it  is 
certain  that  they  made  no  sign  in  1860  ;  and  that,  while 
their  breath  might  have  raised  a  blast  which  would 
have  carried  the  ship  of  Eeform  into  harbour,  they 
suffered  it  to  lie,  a  waterlogged  vessel,  on  a  sleeping 

1  Martin's  Prince  Contort,  vol.  v.  night  of  the  debate  to  count  it  out, 

p.  57.  ifo'd.,p.598,andamember  of  influence 

*  Hansard,  vol.  clviii.  p.  200.  declared  that  not  ten  members  out 

3  For    the    introduction   of    the  of  100  had  any  inclination  for  the 

Eeform    Bill,  Hansard,    vol.    clvi.  Bill,  and  that  forty  out  of  every  fifty 

p.  2050;   for  its  withdrawal,  ibid.,  looked  upon  it  with  disapprobation 

vol.  clix.  p.  270.     The  Bill  itself  is  and  alarm,  ibid.,  p.  574.     A  motion 

printed   in  the   Appendix    to    vol.  was  made  later  to  postpone  the  Bill 

clvii.      The    second     reading    was  till  after  the  census  of  1861,  and  a 

carried  after  six  nights'  debate  with-  further  motion  for  adjournment  was 

out  a  division,  ibid.,  vol.  clviii.  p.  652.  only  defeated  by  269  votes  to  248, 

But  the    House  was  so  indifferent  ibid.,  vol.  clix.  p.  139.     A  week  later 

that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  last  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
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ocean,  till,  abandoned  by  its  pilot,  it  sank  beneath  the     CHAP. 
waves  of  oblivion.    Their  temper  was  admirably  reflected   — .- — - 
by   the  veteran  statesman  who  stood  at  the  head  of     186°- 
affairs.     He  had  seen  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
with  regret,  he  watched  its  withdrawal  with  satisfaction. 
For  his   time,    at   any   rate,   it    was  certain  that  the 
political  atmosphere  would  not   be   disturbed  by  any 
loud    clamour   for   reform.     The   deluge   might   come 
at  last,  but  it  would  not  come  in  the  days  of  his  own 
Administration. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE   UNION    OF   ITALY. 

CHAP.     ORSINI'S  attempt  on  the  French  Emperor's  life  produced 

^-^-l—.  much  more  than  an  explosion  in  the  streets  of  Paris 

1859.     an(j  ^g  fa}j  Qf  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry  in  London. 

Orsmi's      j^s  almost   immediate   consequence   was   the   Franco- 
attempt  * 
on  Napo-    Austrian  War  and  the  freedom  of  Italy  ;  its  later  result, 

the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire.1  The  bombs,  which  missed  their  mark 
at  the  time,  produced  consequences  more  far-reaching 
than  those  which  the  assassin  had  contemplated.  They 
created  a  kingdom ;  they  destroyed  an  empire ;  they 
made  changes,  apparently  lasting  changes,  on  the  map 
of  Europe. 

The  consolidation  of  Italy — the  conversion  of  a 
geographical  expression  into  a  concrete  fact — might 
indeed  have  occurred  if  Orsini  had  never  conceived 
his  horrible  design.  The  causes  which  affect  history 
are  usually  more  remote  than  the  immediate  events 
which  precipitate  catastrophes.  And,  just  as  the  First 
Napoleon,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  ulti- 
mately overthrown  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  from  Waterloo,  so  Italy,  probably, 
would  have  achieved  her  independence  without  the 

1  '  C'est  en  Italie  que  s'est  decide  yet  that  .  .  .  France  will  not  be  so 

le  sort  du  Second  Empire.'     De  la  eager    to    attempt    what  I   firmly 

Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  believe  would  end  in  the  Emperor's 

vol.  ii.   p.   251.     It   is  remarkable  downfall."     Martin's  Prince  Consort, 

that  the   Queen,   writing  in  1858,  vol.  iv.  p.  375. 
predicted  this  very  thing.     '  I  think 
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help  of  Orsini.     But,  just  as  Waterloo  was  the  decisive     CHAP. 
event  which  terminated  the   first  French   Empire,  so  ._    ,'  _, 
Orsini's  bombs  were  the  cause  which  precipitated  the     1859- 
Franco- Austrian  War  and  the  independence  of  Italy. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  the  cause  of  Italy  Italy 
seemed  almost  hopeless  after  1848.  Marshal  Eadetzky's 
strategy  had  proved  superior  to  Charles  Albert's  tactics, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  armies  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Piedmontese.  The  little  kingdom,  which  had 
dared  to  confront  a  great  empire,  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity ;  and  no  one  foresaw  that  the  cause  which  had 
been  hopelessly  defeated  would  gloriously  triumph ; 
that  Novara  would  be  reversed  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino. 

Great  nations,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  those  which 
produce  great  men  ;  and  Piedmont,  in  the  hours  which 
succeeded  her  defeat,  was  saved  by  the  greatness  of  her 
sons.  In  her  new  King  and  in  her  new  Minister  she 
found  men.  The  one,  when  the  decisive  moment 
arrived,  met  a  great  crisis  like  a  hero ;  the  other, 
in  the  long  hours  of  preparation  and  the  shorter  hours 
of  trial,  proved  himself  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
age. 

Count  Cavour,  a  younger  son  of  the  Marquis  de  The  rise 
Cavour,  was  born  in  1810.  He  was  therefore  five 
years  older  than  Prince  Bismarck,  the  only  other  states- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century  whose  achievements 
can  be  compared  with  his  own ;  and  two  years  younger 
than  the  Emperor,  who  became  the  chief  instrument  of 
his  policy.  He  began  life  with  few  advantages ;  his 
education  was  defective  ; *  a  short  military  career  was 
abruptly  terminated  ;  and  from  1831  to  1846  he  passed 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  introducing  new  im- 

1  He  used  to  pretend  that  he  to  create  an  Italy  than  to  write  a 
knew  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  sonnet.  Mazade,  La  Vie  de  Cavour, 
and  he  declared  that  it  was  easier  p.  13. 
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CHAP,     provements  into  agriculture,  and  conducting  the  affairs 
.    IV"  _.  of  an  estate  with  the  vigour  with  which  he  afterwards 
1859.     directed  the  policy  of  a  nation.1     But  agriculture  alone 
was  insufficient  for  his  energy.     In  1847,  in  alliance 
with  other  Italians  destined  to  achieve  greatness,  he 
founded   the   Eisorgimento ;    in    1848  he  entered  the 
Piedmontese  Parliament  as  member  for  Turin ;  in  1850 
he  joined  the  D'Azeglio  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce ;  and  in  1852  he  became  Prime  Minister.2 

From  the  day,  on  which  he  first  addressed  himself 
to  politics,  to  the  day  of  his  premature  death,  Count 
Cavour's  one  aim  was  the  liberation  and  union  of  Italy. 
To  that  end  his  whole  policy  was  directed  ;  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  not  merely  his 
life,  but  his  country.  In  this  respect  he  affords  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  great  German  statesman, 
whose  career,  in  other  ways,  so  closely  resembles  his 
own.  Prince  Bismarck,  it  has  been  well  said,  was  '  plus 
Prusse  qu'Allemand ; ' 3  Count  Cavour  has  been  equally 
well  described  as  '  plus  Italien  que  Piemontois.' 
His  policy  The  difficulties-  of  the  Crimean  War  furnished 
Crimean  Count  Cavour  with  his  first  opportunity.  Piedmont 
had  no  ground  of  quarrel  with  Eussia,  yet  her  Minister 
made  her  the  ally  of  the  Western  powers  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  for  her  a  status  in  Europe.  He  even  refused 
a  subsidy  for  the  Piedmontese  contingent ;  if  Piedmont 
were  to  join  the  alliance,  she  must  join  it  on  equal  terms 
with  her  allies.4  He  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  policy 

1  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  said,  3  Von    Sybel's  Founding  of  the 

'  Je  ne  sais  pas  faire  les  choses  a  demi.  German  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  470,  and 

Une    fois  lance    dans   les   affaires,  M.    Rothan     in    Revue    des    deux 

je    m'y    suis    donne    tout    entier.'  Mondes,    1st    of    February,    1899, 

Mazade,  La  Vie  de  Cavour,  p.  15.  p.  533.     In  mentioning  M.  Rothan, 

•  Ibid.,  pp.   30,  38,   50,  57,  75.  I   trust   that   I   may   be  permitted 

The  reader  who  wishes   a  shorter  to    record    my    sense   of    the    loss 

account    of    Cavour    than   can    be  which  modern  history  has  sustained 

found  in  the  standard  biographies,  through  his  death, 

may     safely     turn     to     Countess  4  Mazade,  La  Vie  de  Cavour^.  111. 

Cesaresco's  excellent  monograph  in  Count  d'Usedom  described  the  alli- 

the  Foreign  Statesmen  Series.  ance  as  a  pistol-shot  in  the  ears  of 
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when  Napoleon,  in  December  1855,  put  the  question  to 
him,  '  Que  peut-on  faire  pour  1'Italie  ?'  when  the  great 
powers,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  refused  to  listen 
to  the  protests  of  Austria,  who  had  abstained  from  it, 
and  admitted  Piedmont  to  the  Congress  of  Paris ;  and, 
finally,  when  Napoleon  instructed  his  Foreign  Minister 
to  bring  the  Italian  question  before  the  Congress.1  The 
little  kingdom  which  had  been  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities in  1848,  and  whose  population,  whose  area,  and 
whose  resources  seemed  too  small  to  enable  it  to  play  a 
great  part  in  history,  had  suddenly  been  raised,  by  the 
ability  of  her  Minister,  to  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  failed  to  devise  any  remedy  The  Con- 
for  the  woes  of  Italy  ;  but  Lord  Clarendon,  who  repre-  Paris, 
sented  this  country  at  it,  placed  on  record  an  opinion, 
which  must  have  been  as  displeasing  to  France  and 
Austria  as  it  was  satisfactory  to  Count  Cavour.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Government,'  so  he  wrote,  *  cannot  hesitate  to 
declare  their  opinion  that  the  occupation  of  the  Papal 
territory  by  foreign  troops  constitutes  an  irregular  state 
of  things,  which  disturbs  the  equilibrium,  and  may 
endanger  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  that,  by  indirectly 
affording  sanction  to  misgovernment,  it  promotes  dis- 
content, and  a  tendency  to  revolution  among  the 
people.' 2  But  Lord  Clarendon's  spoken  language  went 
beyond  his  written  words.  He  described  the  Papal 
Government  as  the  opprobrium  of  Europe.  As  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  if  he  did  not  soon  mend  his  ways,  and 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  powers,  it  would  become 

Austria,    ibid.,  p.  112;    and   as   a  this  country  for  her  expenses  in  the 

matter  of  fact,  after  the  failure  of  campaign.     It  has  been  repaid, 
the    Vienna    Conference    in   1855,          l  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 

Count     Cavour    insisted     that     if  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  seq. 
Austria  would   not    join  the  alii-          2  Correspondence  with    Sardinia 

ance,     the     allies     should    declare  respecting    the    Affairs    of    Italyr 

war    against    Austria.       Piedmont  Parl.  Papers,  1856,  p.  11. 
accepted  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  from 

VOL.  I.  P 
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CHAP,     their    duty    to    enforce    it    by    arguments   which    he 

JJ; could  not  refuse  to  obey.1     And  after  his  return  to 

1859.  England  he  took  steps  to  show  that  the  warning  was 
not  a  mere  warning  of  words.  He  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Court  of  Naples,  which  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  Minister  from  that  kingdom. 

The  policy  of  Count  Cavour  had  given  Piedmont  a 
position  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  had  gained  for 
himself  repute  as  the  only  diplomatist  alive ; 2  but  it 
had  not  added  an  acre  to  Piedmontese  territory,  or 
removed  a  single  Austrian  soldier  from  Lombardy  or 
the  Komagna.'  In  the  years  which  succeeded  1856, 
diplomacy  was  busy  with  the  affairs  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.3  France  and  Eussia  were  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  the  principalities ;  Great  Britain  supported 
Austria  and  Turkey  in  resisting  it.  Count  Cavour  saw 
clearly  that  the  cause  of  the  principalities  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  cause  of  Italv,  and  flung  the  weight 

•/  *  o 

of  his  influence  into  the  policy  of  union.  His  conduct 
in  doing  so  not  unnaturally  chilled  the  sympathetic 
warmth  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  previously  dis- 
played. He  thought  that  Count  Cavour  was  thwarting 
his  policy ;  he  saw  that,  if  a  new  war  broke  out  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  look  to 
Austria  for  help  ;  and  he  hesitated  to  take  an  active 
part  against  Austria  on  one  question,  when  he  was 
closely  identifying  himself  with  her  views  on  another. 

1  Count    Cavour    said    of    Lord  neither  Court  nor  Ministry  was  pre- 

Clarendon's   speech,  that   it   might  pared  to  go  so  far. 
have  been   spoken    by   an    Italian          2  '  La  diplomatic  s'en  va  :  il  n'y  a 

Radical.        Countess        Cesaresco's  plus  maintenant  en   Europe  qu'un 

Cavour,     p.     115.       According    to  seul  diplomate,  et  malheureusement 

Mazade,  pp.  137,  140,  Lord  Claren-  il  estcontre nous  :c'estM.de Cavour.' 

don  went  still  farther,  and  said  to  Prince  Metternich  is  the  author  of 

Count      Cavour,     '  Vous      pouvez  the  saying;  see  Mazade,  La   Jle  de 

compter  sur  nous,  et  vous   verrez  Cavour,  p.  187. 
avec  quelle  energie  nous  viendrons          3  I  hope  to  deal  with  this  subject 

a   votre   aide.'      But,   on    reaching  in    a    later   volume,   in   a   chapter 

London,  Count  Cavour  found  that  describing  the  progress  of  the  East- 
ern question. 
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Italy,  in  these  circumstances,  had  no  immediate  prospect     CHAP. 

of  aid  from  England ;  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait    ,_!__- 

for  some  fresh  opportunity  for  bringing  her  griefs  and      1859 
her  aspirations  before  Europe. 

While  she  was  thus  waiting,  Orsini  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  threw  their  bombs  under  the  Emperors 
carriage.  Their  crime  seemed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  the  cause  of  Italy  more  hopeless  than  ever.  '  Grod 
grant  that  the  criminals  may  not  be  Italians  ! '  exclaimed 
Cavour  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him.1  Unfortu- 
nately they  were  Italians.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Emperor's  sympathies  for  Italy  would  be  weakened 
after  the  atrocious  attacks  by  Italians  on  his  own  life  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Count  Walewski  immediately 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Turin,  in  which  he  de- 
manded severe  measures  of  repression,  while  the  Emperor 
himself  told  the  Piedmontese  Minister  at  Paris  that  The  Em- 
Piedmont  must  choose  whether  she  would  range  herself  demands 
with  him  or  against  him.  If  she  refused  his  demands, 
he  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  ally  himself  with  185H 
Austria,  and  to  abandon  the  dream,  to  which  he  still 
-clung,  of  giving  independence  to  Italy. 

Such  language,  such  demands,  might  have  caused 
hesitation  in  the  councils  of  a  state  which  had  larger 
resources,  and  smaller  ambition,  than  the  little  Pied- 
montese kingdom.  Language,  indeed,  analogous  in  its 
character,  addressed  to  this  country,  had  been  suffered 
to  lie  unanswered.2  But  the  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  Piedmont  in  1858  saw  clearly 
that,  much  as  the  future  of  Italy  depended  on  France, 
it  depended  still  more  on  the  courage  of  her  own  sons ; 
and  they  replied  in  a  letter  which,  if  it  had  been  written 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  might  have  saved  Lord  Palmerston's 
Ministry  from  defeat.  And  the  Emperor,  to  do  him 

1  '  Pourvu  que  ce  ne  soient  pas  des  Italians.'     Mazfide,  p.  195. 

2  Ante,  p.  116. 

p  2 
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CHAP,    justice,  was  touched  and  moved   by  the  manhood  of 

^_I^—  the  reply.1    *  Votre  roi  est  un  brave  :  j'aime  sa  reponse.' 

1859.     go  he  gajd  to  t^  agent  who  read  him  the  King's  letter ; 

and,  though  he  thought  proper  officially  to   continue 

the  remonstrances,  he  privately  assured  the  King  that 

the  incident  was  closed.2 

But  there  was  another  consideration,  besides  the 
King's  courage,  which  was  influencing  the  Emperor. 
Orsini  was  not  the  first  Italian  who  had  attempted  the 
Emperor's  assassination :  he  might  not  be  the  last  to 
renew  the  attempt.  For  republican  Italy  undoubtedly 
considered  that  Napoleon  was  pledged  to  promote  the 
independence  of  the  country.  Grave  statesmen,  indeed, 
who  ought  to  have  known,  declared  that  the  Emperor, 
in  his  youth,  had  joined  the  Carbonari,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  was  bound  by  the  objects  and  penalties 
of  that  famous  organisation.3  At  any  rate,  he  sym- 
pathised with  its  principles  and  understood  its  power. 
So  long  as  he  did  nothing,  he  feared  that  further  attempts 
on  his  life  would  imperil  his  dynasty.  And  these  fears 

1  The   original    explanation   was  baisser,   et   avec   tout  cela   que  je 

sent    by    Count    della   Rocca,   the  ne  desire  aucune  chose  que   d'etre 

veteran   whose    autobiography   has  son     ami.'      Autobiography    of    a 

recently  been  published.      M.  della  Veteran,  p.  131. 

Rocca'a  reception   was  not  favour-  2  Mazade,    La     Vie    de    Cavour, 

able,  and  Count  Cavour  then  sent  p.  202. 

him  a  letter,  signed  by  the  King,  3  See   Vitzthum,   St.   Petersburg 

and   instructed    him    to   have    the  and  London,vol.  i.  pp.  138,  231,  and 

'  imprudence '    to   read    it    to    the  Malmesbury's   Memoirs  of  an   Ex~ 

Emperor.      In    this    letter    Victor  Minister,  p.   458,  and  cf.  pp.  466, 

Emmanuel  said  :  '  Si  les  paroles  que  468.      M.  Guizot  assumed  that  he 

vous  me  transmettez  sont  les  paroles  was    bound     '  a    ses     anciens    en- 

textuelles  de  1'Empereur,  dites-lui,  gagemens  de  Carbonaro.'     Letter  to 

dans  les   termes   que   vous   croirez  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  4th  of  January, 

les  meilleurs,   qu'on  ne  traite   pas  1859.   Countess Cesaresco says,  'All 

ainsi    un   fidele   allie,   que  je   n'ai  his  [the  Emperor's]  friends  belonged 

jamais    souffert     de     violences     de  to  the  society,  and  it  must  always 

personne,  que    je    suis    la  voie   de  be  held  probable  that  he  belonged  to 

1'honneur      toujours     sans     tache,  it  also.'    Cesaresco's  Cavour,  p.  131. 

et    que    de    cet    honneur   je    n'en  M.  Ollivier,  on    the  contrary,  gives 

reponds   pas   qu'a    Dieu  et   a   mon  some,  not  very  convincing,  reasons 

peuple  :  qu'il  y  a  huit  cent  cinquante  for  an   opposite   opinion,  I! Empire 

ans  que  nous  portons  la  tete  haute,  Liberal,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
et    que    personne    ne   me    la    fera 
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Count  Cavour  knew  well  how  to  stimulate.  He  saw 
that  it  would  be  not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  mistake,  to 
kill  the  Emperor  ;  but  he  saw  also  that  much  advantage  1859- 
could  be  gained  by  persuading  him  that  he  would  be 
killed  if  he  did  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  Italy.1  The 
Emperor  was  no  coward  ;  but  the  constant  dread  of 
assassination  tells  on  the  nerves  of  the  strongest  men.2 
If  the  weaker  side  of  the  Emperor's  character  was 
affected  by  apprehensions  for  his  own  safety,  his  better 
side  was  strangely  moved  by  the  appeal  which 
Orsini  himself  made  to  him.  Orsini  was,  no  doubt, 
the  greatest  of  criminals,  but  he  had  nothing  of  the 
squalor  of  the  ordinary  criminal  about  him.  He  would 
have  said  probably  himself  that,  like  Prince  Bismarck, 
like  Count  Cavour,  or  even  like  Napoleon  III.,  he  had 
a  cause  to  promote,  and  that  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
innocent  persons  were  only  a  small  price  to  pay  for  its 
success.  'Let  your  Majesty  remember,'  so  ran  his 


appeal  to  the  Emperor,  which  his  counsel,  by  Napoleon's  the  Elm-0 
permission,  read  in  court,  and  styled  his  testament,  peror- 
'let  your  Majesty  remember  that  the  Italians,  among 
whom  was  my  own  father,  joyfully  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  great  Napoleon  ;  that  they  were  faithful  to  his 
cause  to  the  hour  of  his  fall.  Let  your  Majesty  reflect 
that  peace  cannot  exist,  either  for  your  Majesty  or  for 
Europe,  while  Italy  is  enslaved.  Let  your  Majesty 
accept  the  last  prayer  of  a  patriot  on  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  and  win  the  blessings  of  twenty  -five  millions  of 
citizens  by  the  deliverance  of  their  country.'  He  added 
after  his  sentence  :  '  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  no  more  ; 

1  '  He    works    the    Orsini    gang  by  him,  recommended  to  him  on  his 
by  saying,  "  Don't  be  such  fools  as  death-bed  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
to  kill  the  only  man  who  can  help  See.      '  Tout  cela  est    vrai,'  replied 
Italy,  but   frighten  him  into  it."  '  the  Emperor,  deeply  agitated,  '  mais 
Mem  oirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  p.  459  ;  vous  ne  savez  pas  ce  que  c'est  que 
cf.   Vitzthum,   St.   Petersburg   and  de  vivre,  comme  moi,  avec  la  pointe 
London,  vol.  i.  p.  291.  d'un  poignard  sur  la  poitrine.'    Ibid. 

2  A  prince  of  the  Church,  devoted  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
to   Napoleon   and   highly  esteemed 
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CHAP,     but,  before  I  yield  my  last  breath,  I  desire  the  world 

. ' to   know    that,    though,    by   a   fatal   mental    error,   I 

allowed  myself  to  organise  the  attempt  of  the  14th  of 
January,  murder  is  no  part  of  my  principles.  I  yield 
my  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  victims  of  that  day ;  and 
I  pray  my  fellow-countrymen,  when  they  have  won 
their  independence,  to  offer  full  compensation  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  my  crime.' *  By  such  language 
history  is  almost  tempted  to  respect  the  criminal,  while 
it  detests  the  crime. 

Influenced,  at  any  rate,  by  the  recollections  of  his 
own  earlier  aspirations,  by  fears  for  his  own  safety,2  and 
by  the  appeal  of  his  would-be  assassin,  the  Emperor, 
who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  loved 
to  plot  and  to  dream,3  decided  on  drawing  closer  to  Pied- 
mont. Neither  the  world  at  large,  nor  the  inner  circle 
of  his  own  Cabinet,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
alteration  in  his  views.  Unofficial  agents,  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence,  and  who  were  connected  with  Italy,  were 
employed  in  these  preliminary  advances ;  but  in  these 
informal  negotiations  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  Italy  was  discussed  ;  the  union  of  the  houses  of 
Buonaparte  and  Savoy  by  marriage  was  suggested,  and 
the  famous  meeting  at  Plombieres  between  Napoleon 
and  Count  Cavour  was  arranged.4 

1  I  have  ventured   to  render,  in  il  fut  sur  le  trone  et  toujours,'  sa 
a  free   translation,  this  remarkable  writes  M.  de  la  Gorce  in  the  work 
language.     The  original  words  will  which  is,  at  once,  the  example  and 
be  found  in  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  the   despair  of  a  writer  of  recent 
Second  Empire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349-35-*.  history. 

2  I  do  not  forget  that  M.  Ollivier          4  The     unofficial     agents     were 
(UEmpire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  546)  Count  Bixio,  a  friend  of  Prince  Na- 
regards  it  as  a  calumny  to  say  that  poleon    (see  M.  Rothan,  Itevue  des 
the     fear    of    the    assassin     drove  deux  Mondes,  1st  of  February,  1899r 
Napoleon    to    war  :     but,  for    the  p.  542),  and  Dr.  Conneau,  who  was 
reason  which  I  have  given  in  the  ostensibly    travelling  for  pleasure, 
text,  I  must  regard  the  fear  of  the  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Nice,  married 
assassin  as  one  of  the  predisposing  to  a  Corsican,  the  medical  attendant 
causes   which   led   to  the    war    of  of  Queen  Hortense,  and  the  sharer 
1859.  of  Napoleon's   captivity    in    Ham. 

'  '  Reveur  et  conspirateur  toujours      Hritf.,  p.  543. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  July  1858,  hardly  six     CHAP. 

months  after  Orsini's  attempt,  Count  Cavour  left  Turin  , ^ 

for  the  fresh  air  of  Switzerland.     Not  a  soul  in  Paris,      1859- 

not  a  soul  in  Turin,  save  the  King  and   General  La  ?he  meet- 

°  ing  at 

Marmora,  knew  the  true  object  of  his  journey.  He  riom- 
wrote  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  offered  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  Geneva,  his  first  halting  place  in  a  little 
tour  which  he  contemplated  making  in  Switzerland. 
He  expressed  to  another  friend  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  visit  him  in  France,  as  his  presence  in  that  country 
would  give  rise  to  endless  conjectures.1  He  hardly 
trusted  his  hand  with  the  knowledge  of  what  his  head 
was  contemplating. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Geneva,  Count  Cavour  set  out 
on  the  true  object  of  his  journey.  Proceeding  by  a 
circuitous  route,  with  a  passport  bearing  a  false  name,2 
and  reading,  so  far  as  he  could  find  time  to  do  so,  the 
remarkable  History  which  Mr.  Buckle  had  just  published, 
and  which,  in  1858,  had  soared  to  a  reputation  which 
was  not  destined  to  endure,  Count  Cavour  reached 
Plombieres  on  the  20th  of  July.  From  11  in  the 
morning  till  3  in  the  afternoon  he  was  closeted  with  the 
Emperor  ;  and  at  4,  Napoleon,  attended  by  a  single 
servant,  took  his  guest  a  long  drive  through  the  forests 
and  valleys  of  the  Yosges. 

The  responsibility  for  this  famous  interview  must 
rest  with  Napoleon  alone.  His  Ministers  had  no  know- 
ledge of  it ;  3  the  discredit  of  it  is  the  Emperor's  ;  and  it 

1  Mazade's  Cavour,  p.  213.  3  So  carefully  had  Napoleon  kept 

"  De  la  Rive,  who  ought  to  know,  the    Plombieres  meeting  from  his 

says  that  he  was  '  muni  d'un  passe-  Ministers,  that,  while  Count  Cavour 

port,  sur  lequel  son  nom  ne  figurait  was  actually  talking  to  the  Emperor, 

pas,  en  secret,'  &c.,  p.  384,  in  the  the  latter  received  a  telegram  from 

English   translation,   p.  252.     Ma-  Count  Walewski,  which  he  opened, 

zade,  who  is  followed  by  Countess  saying, '  Voila  Walewski  qui  m'an- 

Cesaresco,  says  that  he  had  no  pass-  nonce  que  vous  etes  ici.'     Mazade, 

port,  and  was  very  nearly  arrested  p.  214.      M.  Rothan  says  that  the 

in     consequence,     p.     213.       How  telegram    went    on    to    warn    the 

difficult  it  is  to  verify  the  simplest  Emperor  against  Count  Cavour,  as 

facts  of  history.  a  restless  spirit  who  could  not  be 
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CHAP,  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  does  more  dis- 
^-^_^  credit  to  his  judgment  or  to  his  character.1  To  his 
1859.  judgment,  for,  closeted  with  the  most  dexterous  player 
in  Europe,  he  had  the  folly  to  commence  the  game  by 
placing  his  whole  hand  on  the  table  :  he  promised,  at 
the  outset,  to  support  Piedmont  with  his  whole  strength 
in  any  war  with  Austria  which  was  not  revolutionary 
in  its  objects,  and  which  could  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  diplomacy  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  To  his 
character,  for  he  proceeded  to  ask  Count  Cavour  to 
devise  some  pretext  for  a  rupture  which  could  satisfy 
these  two  conditions.  Such  a  pretext  could  easily  have 
been  found  by  a  statesman  less  fertile  in  resources  than 
the  Piedmontese  Minister.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
discovered  in  the  condition  of  Massa  and  Carrara. 
These  places  were  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and, 
like  all  Italian  districts  under  the  heel  of  Austria,  were 
longing  for  liberty.  There  would  be  no  difficulty — so 
thought  Count  Cavour — in  inducing  the  inhabitants  of 
these  places  to  petition  Victor  Emmanuel,  praying  for 
his  protection  and  for  union  with  Piedmont.  The  King 
of  Piedmont  would  not  be  rash  enough  to  accept  the 
territory,  but  he  would  address  a  firm  note  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.2  The  Duke,  strong  in  the  support  of 
Austria,  would  naturally  make  a  disdainful  reply ; 3 

trusted,  and   whose  abilities  made  Cavour's     own     letters    to    Victor 

him   the   more  dangerous.      Revue  Emmanuel  in  the  Lettere  di  Cavour 

des  deux  Mondes,  15th  of  February,  vol.  iii.  pp.  i-xiv.    It  differs  in  some 

1899,   p.   766.     The    Times'  corre-  slight  respects  from  the  accounts  in 

spondent  at  Paris  enclosed  a  letter  Mazade,  p.214se^.,  and  inZ>e  la  Rive, 

which  he  had  received  from  Plom-  p.  384,  which  have  been  accepted  by 

bieres,   in    which  the  writer  inci-  M.  Rothan.   Revue  des  deux  Mondeo, 

dentally    remarked     that,    '  except  1st  of  February,  1899,  p.  545. 
M.    Cavour,   who    has    been    very          2  '  Une  note   hautaine  et   mena- 

well   received   by  his   Majesty,  no  cante.'     Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii. 

political  personage  has  obtruded  on  p.  iii. 

his  [the  Emperor's]  retirement.'    I          s  '  Y    repondrait    d'une  maniere 

have  found  no  other  contemporary  impertinente.'     Ibid.,  p.  iii.     Count 

allusion  to  the   famous   visit.     See  Cavour  had  years  before  made  the 

Times,  28th  of  July,  1858.  fortification  of  Alessandria  and  the 

1  I  have  founded  my  account  of  erection  of  an  arsenal  at  Spezzia  main 

the    famous    interview    on    Count  objects  of  his  policy. 
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Piedmont    thereupon   would    occupy   Massa,  and   war     CHAP. 
would  begin.     The  expedient  had  the  further  advantage ' 
that,  as  any  tourist  who  has  travelled  along  the  beautiful 
shores  of  western  Italy  knows,  the  white  hills  of  Carrara 
rise  not  far  from  Spezzia,  the  best  of  Italian  harbours, 
and   Spezzia   could   easily   be  converted   into  a  place 
d'armes,  a  base  from  which  the  armies  of  France  might 
penetrate  to  the  interior  and  operate  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po. 

The  conspirators — for  it  is  difficult  to  apply  to  them 
any  other  name — having  discovered  a  pretext  for  the 
war,  on  which  they  were  resolved,  proceeded  to  discuss 
its  objects.  The  Emperor  had  no  difficulty  in  pledging 
himself  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and  to  leave 
them  without  an  inch  of  land  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Isonzo.1  He  had  not  much  more  difficulty  in 
determining  that  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Eomagna, 
and  the  Legations  should  be  transferred  to  Piedmont, 
which  should  become  thenceforward  the  kingdom  of 
Upper  Italy.  Koine  and  the  surrounding  territory  were 
to  be  left  to  the  Pope.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
might  remain  intact,  but  its  throne  might  be  transferred 
to  Prince  Murat.  Central  Italy,  including  the  States  of 
the  Church,  might  be  formed  into  a  fourth  kingdom, 
which,  Count  Cavour  suggested,  and  the  Emperor 
readily  grasped  at  the  suggestion,  might  be  placed 
under  the  Duchess  of  Parma.2  The  four  kingdoms 
might  be  joined  in  a  confederation  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope,  who,  in  this  way,  might  be  consoled  for  the 
loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  States. 

1  The  Isonzo  for  a  short  distance  curred  to  Xapoleon  in  July  1858. 

is  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  2  M.    Rothan    says    that   Count 

Italy ;  but,  in  other  portions  of  its  Cavour   made    this    suggestion    to 

course,  there  is  still  a  strip  of  '  Italia  divert  the  Emperor  from  the  Murat 

Irredenta '     between     it     and     the  project,  being    well   aware  of    '  le 

province  of  Venetia.      The  famous  foible  de  1'Empereur  pour    la  Du- 

phrase,     '  from    the    Alps    to    the  chesse.'      Revue  des  deux   Mondes, 

Adriatic,'  had   apparently   not   oc-  1st  of  February,  1859,  p.  551. 
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CHAP.  The  conspirators  had  thus  settled  to  their  own  satis- 

faction  the  future  lot  of  Italy  ;  but  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  was  anxious  about  his  own  reward.  What  was 
France,  asked  the  Emperor,  to  receive  for  her  exertions  ? 
Would  Victor  Emmanuel  give  up  Savoy  and  Nice  ?  As 
for  Savoy,  said  Count  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
ready  to  recognise  that  he  could  not  take  his  stand  on 
the  doctrine  of  nationalities  in  Italy,  and  refuse  to  apply 
.  it  to  France  ;  and,  sad  as  it  was  to  part  from  a  country 
which  was  the  cradle  of  his  family,  and  from  a  people 
who  had  shown  such  devotion  to  his  ancestors,  he  was 
ready  to  pay  the  price.  The  people  of  Nice,  however, 
by  their  language,  their  origin,  and  their  customs,  were 
much  more  closely  connected  with  Piedmont  than  with 
France.  The  very  principle,  therefore,  which  could  be 
urged  for  the  cession  of  Savoy,  could  be  equally  pleaded 
for  the  retention  of  Nice  ;  and  the  Emperor,  instead  of 
making  any  reply,  stroked  his  moustaches,  and  suggested 
that  these  subsidiary  questions  might  be  discussed 
later  on.1 

The  four  hours  which  Count  Cavour  had  spent  in 
the  Emperor's  closet  had  been  tolerably  fruitful ;  but 
the  plotters  had  another  three  hours  before  them  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  the  moment  the  Emperor's  phaeton 
emerged  from  the  streets  of  Plombieres,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  with 
Princess  Clothilde,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Piedmont. 
The  Savoy  The  project  of  this  union  had  already  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Emperor ;  but  the  King  had  shown 
decided  objections  to  sacrifice  his  daughter's  happiness 
to  his  own  ambition.  Prince  Napoleon's  character 
was  not  good ;  he  was  old  enough  to  be  the  Princess's 
father ;  and  there  seemed  something  odious  in  committing 
a  young  girl's  happiness  to  the  keeping  of  a  prince 

1  Lettere  di  Carour,  vol.  iii.  pp.  \,       famous  interview  as  far  as  possible 
vi.     I  have  told  the  story  of  this      in  Count  Cavour's  own  language. 
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whose  antecedents  did  not  promise  to  make  the  union     CHAP. 

a  happy  one.     At  Plombieres  the  Emperor  showed  ^reat ,J 

anxiety  for  the  marriage,  but  he  did  not  insist  on  it  as 
an    essential    condition   of    the  new   alliance.      Count 
Cavour,  however,  saw,  or  thought,  that  the  Emperor's 
friendship   would   become    perceptibly   cooler   if    the 
marriage  did  not  take   place ;  and  he  set  himself  to 
convert  his  King  to  the  expediency  of  sanctioning  it. 
Probably  in  his  inmost  heart  he  thought  it  intolerable 
that  the  possible  unhappiness  of  a  young  girl  should  be 
set  against  the  happiness  of  millions  of  Italians.     The 
Prince,  he  reminded  the  King,  derived  from  his  father  the 
most  glorious  name  in  modern  history ;  he  was  connected, 
through  his  mother,  with  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Europe.     Where  was  it  possible  to  discern  a  more 
suitable  husband  for  the  King's  daughter  ?     The  choice 
must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  royal  families  of 
Europe  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eome  ;  but  the 
quarrel   with  Austria   made   it   impossible  to   seek    a 
husband  in  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  the  alliance  with 
France  made  it  equally  impossible  to  marry  the  young 
Princess  to  a  Bourbon.    Even  had  either  of  such  alliances 
been  admissible,  the  King  need  not  go  beyond  the  ex- 
perience of  his  own  relations  to  see  how  unhappy  the 
marriages  of  princesses  with  princes  of  their  own  rank 
frequently   were.      The    King's  uncle  and  predecessor 
had  four  daughters.     What  had  been  their  lot  ?     The 
eldest,  and  least  unhappy  of  the  four,  had  married  the 
Duke   of  Modena,  a  prince    universally  detested ;  the 
second  had  married  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  had  been 
as   miserable    as  it   is  possible  to   be  in    this  world ; 
the  third  had  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  but 
as    the  wife  of  a  Prince,  impotent  et  imbecile,  who  had 
ignominiously  descended  from  his  high  position.     As  for 
the  fourth,  the  charming  Princess  Christine,  the  wife  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  his  Majesty  knew  the  treatment 
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CHAP,     to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  which  had  brought 
IV'    .  her  'to  the  grave  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint  and 

1859.  a  martyr.  What  reason  was  there  to  suppose  that 
Prince  Napoleon  would  make  a  worse  husband  than 
these  four  princes  of  royal  stock  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
Prince  had  a  bad  name  ;  but  Count  Cavour  was  satisfied 
that  his  character  was  much  better  than  his  repu- 
tation. He  had  been  a  good  son,  a  good  cousin,  a  faithful 
friend.  If  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  King's  mind 
in  this  respect,  let  him  reflect  on  his  constancy  to  his 
friends  and  even  to  his  mistresses.  Why,  the  Prince 
had  left  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival,  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  an  old  mistress  dying  at  Cannes,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  four  years.1 

These  arguments  probably  had  'great  influence  with 
the  King  of  Piedmont.  The  man,  in  fact,  who  was  author- 
ising his  Minister  to  seek  a  pretext  for  war,  who  was 
willing  to  part  with  the  country  which  was  the  cradle  of 
his  family  as  the  price  of  the  French  alliance,  could  not 
be  over-scrupulous  about  a  daughter's  happiness.  There 
were,  however,  other  and  more  important  matters  for 
the  conspirators  to  settle.  Both  of  them  desired  to  localise 
the  war  on  which  they  had  decided.  The  reputation  of 
Austria  was  great ;  her  position  in  Northern  Italy,  strong 
by  nature,  had  been  strengthened  by  art ;  and  the  master 
of  many  legions  might  fairly  consider  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  in  a 
contest  on  Austrian  soil  with  Austria  alone.  There  was, 
however,  always  the  danger  that  he  would  not  have  to 
deal  with  Austria  alone.  Germany,  if  Prussia  gave  the 

1  These  arguments  are  all  gravely  marriage,  may  be  inferred  from  his 

set   out    by   Count   Cavour  in  his  conversation  with  Count  Pasolini : 

letter   to   Victor   Emmanuel.     The  '  Now  we  have  it ;  the  marriage  has 

last — perhaps     the    strangest    ever  been  made  on  purpose.      We  make 

used  on  such  an  occasion — reminds  sure   of    aid   from  France,  and  all 

one  of  the  stories  of  George  II.  and  Italy  is  ripe  for  revolution.'  Memoirs 

Queen   Caroline.      The  importance  of  Count  Pamlini,  p.  169. 
which  Count  Cavour  attached  to  the 
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sign,  might  move  in  Austria's  support;  and,  if  Germany 
or  Prussia  were  to  move  an  army  towards  the  Ehine, 
the  Emperor  could  not  afford  to  concentrate  his  whole 
strength  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  therefore  The  over- 

.  .  .  ,  tures  to 

essential  ior  the  conspirators  to  arrive  at  some  under-  Prussia 
standing  with  other  European  nations,  and  especially 
to  ascertain  the  policy  which  Eussia  and  Prussia  might 
be  expected  to  adopt.  So  far  as  Eussia  was  con- 
cerned, Napoleon  had  reason  to  know  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Eussia  was  grateful  for  the  support 
which  she  had  received  from  France  and  from  Piedmont 
in  the  negotiations  which  succeeded  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  respect  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  she  was 
much  more  anxious  to  see  Austria  punished  than  to 
promote  the  cause  of  autocracy  in  Northern  Italy. 
She  promised  to  use  all  her  influence  not  only  in  favour 
of  Italy,  but  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  Prussia.1 
From  Prussia,  however,  the  Emperor  received  a  very 
different  reply.  In  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  compelled  by  his  increasing  infirmities  to 
make  his  brother,  Prince  William,  Eegent  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  as  the  first  act  of  his  regency,  Prince  William 
replaced  the  Manteuffel  Ministry  with  an  Administration 
under  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern.2  Count  Cavour  soon 
appreciated  the  full  effects  of  the  change.  '  The  lan- 
guage of  the  new  Ministry  is  not  so  explicit,  and  not 
so  favourable,  as  that  of  its  predecessor.  The  Hohen- 

1  '  Lo  Czar  promise  .  .  .  tutta  la  sort,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.     This  arrange- 

s«ua   influenza  per  impedire  un   in-  ment  with  Russia  had  been  settled  at 

tervento    armato    della    Prussia    a  an  interview  between  the  Czar  and 

favore    dell'   Austria.'     Lettere    di  Prince  Napoleon.      For  the  details 

Cavour,     vol.     iii.    p.     xv.       Lord  of  Prince   Napoleon's  mission,   see 

Cowley,  writing  to  Lord  Malmes-  Emile   Ollivier,   UEmpire   Liberal, 

bury,  said  that  Russia  had  under-  vol.  iii.  p.  500  seq. 

taken,   if  the   Emperor  were  com-  a  The  appointment  of  Prince  Wil- 

pelled  to  take  up  arms, '  to  give  him  liam  as  Regent  will  be  found  in  the 

all  the  assistance  in  her  power  by  Times  of  the  12th  of  October ;  that 

placing    such     an    army     on     her  of  Prince  Hohenzollern  as  Minister 

frontier  as  will  hold   Austria   and  in  the  Times  of  the  4th  of  November. 

Prussia  back.'     Martin,  Prince  Con-  1858. 
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CHAP,     zollern    Cabinet   did   not  share    the    antipathy  which 

._  IV'  _.  estranged  M.  de  Manteufiel  from  Austria ; ' 1  and,  though 

1859.     Napoleon  in   conjunction  with    Count  Cavour    sent  a 

secret  agent  to  Berlin,  the  most  that  he  could  elicit  from 

Prince  Hohenzollern  was  a  vague  assurance  of  sympathy 

accompanied  with  an  expression  of  his  respect  for  the 

sanctity  of  treaties.2 

There  was  one  other  country  which  it  was  also 
necessary  for  the  conspirators  to  conciliate.  At  Plom- 
bieres  the  Emperor  had  urged  Count  Cavour  to  use 
all  his  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  in  England  in 
favour  of  Italy.3  As  the  autumn  of  1858  advanced, 
however,  he  saw  that  both  the  English  Court  and  the 
Conservative  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  were  leaning 
towards  the  support  of  treaties  and  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance. In  these  circumstances,  his  best  chance  of  the 
moral  support  of  Great  Britain  apparently  depended 
on  the  restoration  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power.  Though 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Malmesbury,  was  his  personal 
friend,  the  Emperor  did  not  hesitate  to  inspire  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  him  in  the  British  press ;  4  and  he  took 
the  unusual  course  of  inviting  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  to  Compiegne,  and  endeavouring  to 
arouse  their  sympathies  in  the  Italian  cause.5  But 
these  expedients  had  no  immediate  effect.  The  British 
Court  and  the  Conservative  Ministry  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  first  interest  of  this  country  was  the  interest  of 
peace  :  they  concluded  that  the  best  prospects  of  peace 
lay  in  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  arrangements  of 
1815. 

Thus,  as  the  autumn  of  1858  wore  away,  some  fears 

1  Lettere    di     Cavour,    vol.     iii.  3  Letters     di     Cavour,    vol.     iii. 
p.  xvi.    Von  Gerlach,  writing  to  Bis-      p.  vi. 

marck  in  1855,  described  Manteuffel  '  Memoirs    of    an    Ex-Minister, 

as  '  before  all  things  a  Bonapartist.'  pp.  460,  4r>2. 

Bismarck,  Reflections  and  Keminis-  5  Vitzthum,  St.    Petersburg   and, 

cences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  117.  London,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

2  Mazade's  Cavour,  p.  217. 
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were  felt  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  that  com- 
plications might  arise  in  the  near  future;  and  if  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  had  been  better  informed  their 
fears  would  not  certainly  have  diminished ;  for,  early 
in  December,  the  verbal  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  at  Plombieres  were  reduced  to  writing,  and 
incorporated  in  a  short  document  contemplating  the 
formation  of  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  The  whole 
arrangement,  indeed,  was  made  to  depend  on  Austrian 
aggression,  for  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by 
Austria  on  Piedmont  that  Napoleon  undertook  to 
interfere.  The  arrangement  of  December  was  kept 
as  secret  as  the  meeting  at  Plombieres.1  So  little, 
indeed,  were  even  well-informed  people  aware  of  what 
was  going  on,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  1858,  the  '  Times ' 
was  able  to  write  :  '  The  rumours  of  possible  hostilities  The 
between  France  and  Austria  are  probably  without  any 
solid  foundation,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  a  diminished 
reliance  on  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  French 
Government.'  On  the  morrow  of  the  day,  however,  on 
which  the  '  Times  '  was  reassuring  its  readers  with  this 

1  In  this  account  I  have  followed  conclusion,   and    it   is    difficult    to 

M.  Ollivier,  who  calls  the  arrange-  believe   that   a   treaty   could   have 

ment    a    secret    treaty    (I? Empire  been  concluded  without  the  signature 

Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  522),  and  states  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 

that  it  was  signed  in  December,  and  ( 3)  Count  Walewski  assured  Lord 

i  ot,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  Cowley  on  the  1  st  of  May,  1 859,  that 

middle   of    the   following  January.  there   was    no    such    treaty  (Parl. 

Ibid.,  p.  523,  note  ;  but  cf.  Letteredi  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381);  and, 

Cavour,   vol.  iii.  p.  xxxii,  where  it  though  in  the  atmosphere  of  decep- 

is  distinctly  stated  that  the  alliance  tion  it  is  difficult  to  know  whom  to 

('  alleanza  offensiva')  was  signed  at  trust,  Count  Walewski  was  a  truthful 

Turin  on  the  18th  of  January.     The  man.    See  supra,  p.  123.   M.  Ollivier, 

arrangement,  or  treaty,  so  far  as  I  indeed,  asserts  that  Count  Walewski 

know,   has   never  been   published;  was  in  May  still  ignorant  of  the  treaty 

but   I    hesitate   to   believe  that  it  of  December.    IS  Empire  Liberal,  vol. 

took  the  shape  of  a  formal   treaty  iv.  p.  179.     On  the  whole  facts  it 

f  r    the    following     reasons :       (1)  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  ar- 

Though  M.  Ollivier  ascribes  the  date  rangement  of  the  18th  of  December, 

of  it  to  December,  Count   Cavour  1858,  was  followed  by  a  more  formal 

says    that    it     was     concluded    in  military  convention  in  the  following 

January.     (21  Count  Walewski  was  January, 
not  acquainted  with  it  till  after  its 
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CHAP,     comforting  reflection,  the  French  Emperor,  at  his  usual 

, ^ New  Year's  reception,  was  addressing  the  famous  speech 

1859.  to  Baron  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
a  diplomatist  whom  he  personally  disliked : l  '  Je  regrette 
que  nos  relations  avec  votre  gouvernement  ne  soient 
plus  aussi  bonnes  que  par  le  passe.'  It  is  said  that, 
at  the  time,  Baron  Hiibner  did  not  attribute  any  serious 
importance  to  these  words,  and,  as  Lord  Granville  after- 
*  wards  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,2  it  was  obvious 
that  they '  might  mean  everything  or  might  mean  nothing 
at  all.'  At  Turin,  Count  Cavour  naturally  placed  the 
most  warlike  interpretation  on  the  Emperor's  language. 
It  showed,  so  he  thought,  that  the  Emperor  was  not 
only  firm  in  his  resolution  to  go  to  war,  but  that  he 
actually  desired  to  steal  a  march  on  his  ally.  '  The 
Emperor  apparently  wishes  to  walk  in  front,'  was  his 
commentary  on  Napoleon's  speech.3  But  Count  Cavour 
had  no  intention  to  allow  his  fellow-conspirator  to 
take  the  lead.  Much  as  he  desired  the  assistance  of 
France,  he  wished  to  retain  for  Piedmont  a  fair  share 
of  the  credit  attaching  to  his  policy.  He  at  once,  there- 
fore, regained  the  lead  by  overtrumping  his  partner's 
The  card.  The  Parliament  of  Piedmont  was  about  to  meet, 
frorntne  ^e  draft  Speech  from  the  Throne  had  been  prepared 
Throne  an(j  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  suggested 

at  Turin.  ...  .  ..•,.,,,•, 

some  striking  alterations  in  it,  which  had  been  adopted. 
The  language  of  the  speech  was  now  again  strengthened, 
and  it  ultimately  ran :  '  The  political  horizon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  is  not  free  from  clouds. 

1  'Je    deteste   Hiibner:    s'il  me  the   Emperor  of  Austria   that   his 
demande    quelque     chose,    je    suis  personal  feelings  towards  his  Majesty 
toujours  tente  de  lui  refuser.'     Vitz-  remained  unaltered.'   Parl.  Papers, 
thum,  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  1859.   vol.   xxxii.   p.    1  ;    Hansard, 
vol.  i.  p.  292.  vol.  'clii.   p.    30;    cf.  Edinb.   Rev., 

2  Lord  Cowley,  in  reporting  the  No.  378,  p.  288,  note, 
interview,  said  that  the  words  were  :  3  '  Sembra  che  1'Imperatore  voglia 
'Although    the    relations   between  andare  avanti.'     Letters  di  Cavour, 
the  two  Empires  were  not  such  as  vol.  iii.  p.  xix. 

he  could  desire,  he  begged  to  assure 
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Encouraged,  however,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  are  CHAP. 
prepared  resolutely  to  encounter  the  eventualities  of  the 
future.  That  future  will  be  happy  because  our  policy 
is  founded  on  justice,  and  on  the  love  of  liberty  and  of 
our  country.  Small  as  it  is  in  territory,  that  country  is 
great  by  the  ideas  which  it  represents,  and  the  sympathies 
which  it  inspires.  These  conditions  are  not  exempt 
from  danger,  since,  while  we  respect  treaties,  we  are 
not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  reaches  us 
from  so  many  parts  of  Italy.  Confident  in  our  union, 
relying  on  our  right,  we  calmly  await  the  decrees  of 
Divine  Providence.'  1 

The  language  thus  deliberately  used  at  Turin 
added  emphasis  to  the  words  already  spoken  at  Paris. 
The  one  seemed  to  explain  the  other.  In  Italy  the 
4  grido  di  dolore,'  in  the  original,  was  interpreted  as 
'  a  cry  for  aid,  which  is  listened  to  by  Piedmont,  and 
which  will  be  answered  by  French  and  Piedmontese 
cannon.'  2  The  view  which  was  thus  expressed  at 
Turin  was  adopted  at  Vienna,  at  Paris,  and  at  every 
Court  in  Europe. 

The  sensation  which  was  thus  created  was  increased  The  mar- 
by  the  rumour  that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged,  and  prince 


would  shortly  take  place,  between  Princess  Clothilde, 

the  daughter  of  the  King,  and  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Princess 

'   _          Clothilde. 

•cousin  01  the  ±L.mperor.  It  was  rightly  assumed  that 
the  rumour  explained  the  speech,  and  that  the  speech 
confirmed  the  rumour  ;  and  it  was  everywhere  concluded 

1  For  the   modifications  in    the  the  Queen  by  the  Emperor,  on  the 

speech,  see  Lettere  di  Cavour,  pp.  1st  of  January,  in  a  letter  ostensibly 

xxiii-xxv.   The  words  in  italics  were  written   to    wish   her   joy   of    the 

added  after  the  Emperor  had  seen  new  year.    Martin's  Prince  Consort, 

the  draft.     For  the  speech  itself,  I  vol.  iv.  p.  343.     Count  Cavour  was 

have  ventured  to  amend  the  official  very  angry  at   the  premature  dis- 

translation.      Parl.    Papers,    1859,  closure   of    the   marriage  :    '  Je   ne 

vol.  xxxii.  p.  17.   .  sais  quel  indiscret  1'a  ebruite  quinze 

-  Sir  J.  Hudson  in  Parl.  Papers,  jours  trop   tot.'      Count  Cavour  to 

1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  20.  M.  d'  Azeglio,  15th  of  January,  1856. 

3  The     intended     marriage     had  Lettere  <li  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
been    communicated    privately    to 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP,     that  an  alliance  must  exist  between  France  and  Pied- 

^l .  mont,  and  that  a  new  war  would  be  the  inevitable  issue 

1859.  ojp  j.ne  auiance>  Tne  money  markets,  both  in  Paris 
and  London,  reflected  this  conclusion,  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar,  declared  that  the 
fall  in  prices  had  involved  a  loss  of  60,000,000/.  in  three 
days.1  And  the  public  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  rumour.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
Prince  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Niel,  arrived 
at  Turin ;  on  the  18th,  a  military  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  the  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments ;  on  the  22nd,  the  Marshal  formally  demanded 
the  hand  of  Princess  Clothilde  for  Prince  Napoleon  ;  on 
the  30th,  the  marriage  was  celebrated ;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  newly  married  couple  set  out  for 
Paris.2 

But,  while  the  Emperor  had  been  slowly  giving 
effect  to  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  at 
Plombieres,  he  was  doing  the  utmost  by  his  language 
to  show  his  desire  for  peace.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
he  sent  a  paragraph  to  the  '  Moniteur  '  to  reassure  the 
public  mind.  For  some  days  past — so  this  communica- 
tion ran — public  opinion  has  been  agitated  by  alarming 
reports,  which  the  Government  feel  bound  to  declare 
unfounded,  as  there  is  nothing  '  in  our  diplomatic 
relations  to  justify  the  fears  which  the  said  rumours  are 

1  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  war,  for  the  formation  of  a  kingdom 
p.  352.      I  take  it  that  the  Prince  of  Northern  Italy ;  and  to  have  pro- 
Consort    obtained  his    information  vided  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
from  the  Times'  City  article,  where  Nice  to  France.     It  is  right,  how- 
the  figure  60,000,000/.  is  given.    See  ever,  to  say  that  M.  Chiala,  in  editing 
the  Tirnrs,  12th  of  January,  1859.  Count  Cavour's  letters,  calls  the  con- 

2  The    convention    of   the    18th  vention  a  military  alliance,  and  adds 
of  January,   supplemented  by   the  that  the  lot    of  Nice  was  reserved 
arrangement   already  made  in   De-  till  the  conclusion  of  peace.     Letters 
cember  (vide  #upra,  p.  223),  seems  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxii.     Count 
to  have  pledged  France  to  come  to  Walewski     officially     denied     the 
the    aid   of  Piedmont   if  she  were  existence  of  this  treaty  on  the  1st  of 
attacked  by  Austria;    to  have  ar-  May.     Parl.  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxi. 
ranged,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  p.  381. 
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calculated  to  produce.'1     In  announcing  Prince  Napo-     CHAP. 

leon's  marriage,  he  contradicted,  in  express  terms,  the   ,    l^' , 

report  that  the  marriage  had  been  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Piedmont.2  In 
opening  the  French  Chambers,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
he  repeated  the  contradiction  :  6  The  happy  union  .  .  .  The 
is  not  one  of  those  unusual  events  for  which  one  must 
seek  for  some  hidden  reason,  but  the  natural  consequence  language. 
of  the  community  of  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  the  friendship  of  the  two  Sovereigns.'  He  recalled  to 
remembrance,  on  the  same  occasion,  his  celebrated 
declaration, '  L'Empire  c'gst  la  paix  ; '  and  he  rhetorically 
concluded,  '  Away  with  these  false  alarms,  these  unjust 
suspicions,  these  interested  apprehensions  !  Peace,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  disturbed.  Eesume,  then,  calmly  the 
usual  course  of  your  labours.' 3 

In  these  declarations,  which  look  so  hollow  when  they 
are  read  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  followed  them, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Emperor  was  intention- 
ally false.  He  was  simply  passing  from  a  phase  of  reso- 
lution to  a  phase  of  irresolution.  His  desires  were  for 
peace  :  his  anxieties  made  for  war.4  And  just  as,  in 

1858,  the  remembrance  of  his  old  dreams,  and  an  appre- 
hension for  his  own  safety,  had  made  it  easy  for  Count 
Cavour  to  persuade  him  to  war ;  so,  in  1859,  the  con- 

1  See  the  Times,  10th  of  January,      un     cauchemar     continu,    et    c'est 

1859.  pour  ecarter  leurs  coups  qu'il  pro- 

2  Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.    iii.   p.  digue  a  1'Italie  les  esperances.'     A 
xxxiv.  little  later  he  wrote  to  the  same 

3  Ann.  Reg. ,1859,  Hist.,  pp.  197-  correspondent      (2nd     of      March, 
199.  1859)  :  '  II  joue  toujours  ses  deux 

4  In    an    unpublished    letter  to  roles,  le  role  d'empereur  et  le  role 
Lord   Aberdeen,  M.  Guizot   wrote  de  conspirateur ;  if  flotte  entre  ses 
(24th  of  January,  1859) :    '  L'epi-  reves      et      son     epicurisme,     aes 
curien     1'emporte     en    lui     sur    le  passions  d'autrefois  et    ses  interets 
reveur,  et  pour  jouir  tranquillement  d'aujourd'hui.'      I    have  to   thank 
de  ce  qu'il  possede,  il  oublierait  vo-  Lord  Stanmore  for  giving  me  access 
lontiers  ce  qu'il  a  medite  et  promis.  to  the  extremely  interesting  corre- 
Mais  1'Empereur  Napol6on  est  fort  spondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which 
loin   de   s  appartenir   pleinement  a  I   trust   may    some   day    be   made 
lui-meme.    ...    La   crainte     des  public. 

assassins    italiens   1'obsede    comme 

u  2 
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CHAP,  dition  of  public  feeling  in  Paris,  which  showed  no 
,_53^  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign  which  the  Emperor  was 
1859.  supposed  to  be  contemplating,  and  the  increasing  pro- 
bability of  Prussian  intervention  on  the  Ehine,  when 
France  was  involved  in  a  death  struggle  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  disposed  him  to  peace.  He  was  probably 
ready  to  grasp  at  any  means  which  would  have  extri- 
cated him  from  his  embarrassment  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  with  advantage  to  Italy.  But  escape  was  not 
easy.  The  strongest  man  in  Europe  held  him  in  his 
toils,  and  kept  him  ruthlessly  to  the  engagements  to 
which  he  had  been  rash  eno*ugh  to  commit  himself; 
for,  as  the  Emperor  was  pledged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Piedmont  if  she  were  attacked  by  Austria, 
Count  Cavour  knew  that  he  had  only  to  provoke  his 
opponent  to  an  attack  to  insure  the  war  from  which  he, 
at  any  rate,  had  no  intention  of  shrinking. 

Count  Thus,  while  one  conspirator  was  endeavouring  by 

SarSke8  his  language  to  dissipate  the  alarm  which  his  actions 
policy.  were  provoking,  the  other  conspirator  hardly  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  intention  of  his  policy.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  explain  away  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  he  gloried 
in  the  difficulties  which  he  saw  that  he  had  created  for 
Austria.  '  The  eventualities  of  the  future,'  so  he  wrote 
to  the  Piedmontese  Minister,  quoting  the  words  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  speech,  '  will  soon  be  developed,  for 
we  have  placed  Austria  in  an  impasse  from  which  she 
can  only  extricate  herself  by  war.' l  Secure  in  the 
knowledge  that,  if  Piedmont  were  attacked,  France  was 
bound  by  her  engagements  to  assist  her  ally,  he  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  irritate  Austria  into  taking  offensive 
measures.  He  realised  from  the  first,  as  his  great 
German  successor  realised  some  years  afterwards,  that 

1  '  Les  eventualites  de  1'avenir  impasse,  dont  elle  ne  peut  sortir 
ne  se  feront  pas  attendrn,  car  nous  qu'en  tirant  le  canon.'  Lettere  di 
avons  place  1'Autriche  dans  un  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxv  and  10. 
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he  could  so  devise  his  plans  that  he  could  force  Austria     CHAP. 

IV 

into  a  declaration  of  war  at  the   moment  most  con- ,_!_ 

venient  to  himself.  On  the  4th  of  February  he  asked 
for,  and  obtained,  a  loan  of  50,000,000  francs  ; 1  on  the 
llth  he  admitted  to  a  friend  that  recruits  and  deserters 
from  the  Austrian  army  were  daily  arriving  from  Lom- 
bardy,  Parma,  and  Modena ;  and  added  that  the  recruits 
were  being  enrolled  in  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  that 
the  deserters  were  placed  in  barracks  at  Cuneo.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  he  summoned  General  Garibaldi, 
whose  exertions  in  other  countries  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  already  made  his  name  familiar  as  a  for- 
midable leader  in  guerilla  warfare,  told  him  that  the 
long-expected  day  had  at  last  come,  that  the  patience 
of  Austria  was  almost  exhausted,  and  asked  him  to  place 
his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  Italy.2 

The  preparations  of  Piedmont,  carefully  devised  to  The 
provoke,  seemed  in  one  sense  justified  by  the  military 
activity  of  Austria.  Early  in  January,  with  the  warning 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  and  the  echoing  cry  from  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  Turin,  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  not  un- 
naturally reinforced  her  army  in  Italy.  During  the 
following  weeks  it  was  further  strengthened,  and  in- 
structed to  assume  a  position  of  offence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ticino.  Austrian  officers,  quartered  at  Milan,  had 
never  been  distinguished  for  the  prudence  of  their 
language.  In  1859  they  spoke  vauntingly  of  marching 
on  Turin,  as  the  first  step  in  an  advance  towards  Paris.3 
Everything,  so  these  enthusiasts  thought,  was  in  favour 
of  their  striking  hard  and  striking  soon.  The  Piedmontese 
army  could  be  destroyed  while  the  snows  of  winter  placed 
an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  France  and  Pied- 

1  Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  du  comte  de  Buol  est  presque 

xxxviii,  and  Parl.  Papers,  1859,  vol.  epuisee.  Xous  avons  besoin  de  vous.' 

xxxii.  p.  41.  Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxix. 

-  '  Ehbien,  general,  le  jour  si  long-  3  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxviii :  Mazade, 

temps  attendu  est  arrive  :  la  patieno-  La  Vie  de  Cavour,  p.  229. 
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CHAP.     mont.     It  seemed  folly  to  wait  till  the  return  of  spring 
-  reopened  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  enabled  Napoleon 
1859.     to  move  t0  the  assistance  of  his  ally. 

While  Austria  was  arming,  and  Piedmont  replying 
tudeof1"  ky  completing  her  preparations,1  while  Germany  was 
Great  seething  with  a  desire  to  resist  an  attack  by  France  on 
a  German  power,  and  while  Eussia,  in  professing  an 
anxiety  for  peace,  hardly  tried  to  conceal  her  alienation 
from  Austria,  this  country  was  labouring  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war.  But,  though  the  British  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  preserve  peace,  the  Court, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  nation  were  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  best  means  of  doing  so.  The  masses  of  the  people 
sympathised  with  the  aspirations  of  Italy,  and  would 
gladly  have  seen  some  peaceful  expedient  for  relieving 
the  Italian  provinces  from  the  presence  of  Austrian 
soldiery  ;  the  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  could  not 
understand  a  desire  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  a  crown 
to  the  doctrine  of  nationalities.  The  Ministry,  which 
shared  the  views  of  the  Court,2  took  its  stand  on  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  thought  that  the  first  duty  of 
statesmen  was  to  preserve  a  settlement  which  had  given 
Europe  nearly  forty  years  of  peace.3 

1  France,  it  ought  also  to  be  to  be  induced  to  believe  that  re- 
added,  was  making  her  preparations ;  inforcements  were  about  to  be 
but  her  Emperor  seemed  as  anxious  sent  from  France  to  Algeria.  De 
to  conceal  them,  as  his  adversary  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 
and  ally  were  to  advertise  their  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.  Later  on  the 
own.  On  the  2nd  of  January  despatch  of  reinforcements  from 
Marshal  Vaillant,  the  Minister  of  Algiers  could  not  be  concealed. 
War  at  Paris,  instructed  Marshal  See,  for  example,  a  private  telegram, 
Castellane,  who  commanded  the  announcing  the  departure  of  five 
French  troops  at  Lyons,  to  hold  two  regiments  from  Algeria,  in  the  Times 
divisions  ready  for  embarkation  at  of  the  9th  of  February,  1859. 
Marseilles.  But  these  preparations  2  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  his  privately 
were  to  be  made  in  a  way  which  printed  Diplomatic  Recollections, 
would  not  compromise  the  Govern-  p.  7,  says  that  Lord  Malmesbury's 
ment.  The  men  on  furlough  were  feelings  were  '  strongly '  on  the  side 
not  to  be  recalled ;  and,  though  of  Austria. 

troops  were    to    be   brought   from          3  Lord  Malmesbury's  words   are 

Algeria  to  France,  the  public  were  that  '  the  only  security  for  peace  is 
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Much,  no  doubt,  can  be  urged  for  a  Minister  who 
takes  his  stand  on  treaties  to  which  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  have  assented ;  but  then  the  Minister  who, 
in  1859,  based  his  policy  on  the  treaties  of  1815,  Jf>ra 

r         J  .  Malmes- 

strangely  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  virtu'ally  bury. 
deciding  an  issue  on  which  he  was  professing  a1  wish 
to  mediate.  A  man,  endowed  with  more  imagination 
than  Lord  Malmesbury,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  the  fabric  which 
Austria  was  trying  to  maintain,  and  which  Piedmont, 
with  the  aid  of  France,  was  trying  to  destroy  ;  for  the 
treaties  of  1815  gave  Austria  predominance  in  Italy, 
and  it  was  for  the  removal  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy 
that  Count  Cavour  was  prepared  to  stake  the  whole 
future  of  Piedmont.  But  Lord  Malmesbury  made 
another  and  a  still  more  fatal  mistake.  Throughout  the 
whole  negotiation,  in  which  he  laboured  with  the  efforts 
of  an  honest  but  unimaginative  man  to  avert  a  war, 
/he  persisted  in  supposing  that  the  principals  in  the 
coming  contest  were  France  and  Austria.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  he  failed  to  perceive  that  the  command 
of  the  game  was  at  Turin  and  not  at  Paris.  He  thought 
that  he  could  frighten  Count  Cavour  into  a  peaceful 
policy  by  telling  him  that  Piedmont  had  much  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  from  a  war  in  which;  she  would 
supply  a  battle-field  and  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim.  He 
thought  that  he  might  extinguish  Italian  agitation  by 
securing  the  misgoverned  provinces  of  Italy  some  salu- 
tary reforms  through  the  joint  co-operation  of  France  and 
Austria.1  He  probably  knew  Montrose's  famous  lines, 

to  be  found  in  the  strict  and  even  result  of  the  war,  it  would  be  dis- 

the  pedantic  observance   of   those  astrous  to  Piedmont,  as  that  power 

treaties/        Parl.      Papers,     1859,  would  be  crushed  between  the  two 

vol.  xxxii.  p.  28.  combatants.     I  have  often  thought 

1  Ibid.,  p.  4  seq.       I   was   very  the  remark  an  indication  that  the 

young  in  1859;  but  I  recollect  one  Cabinet  had  no  real  clear  knowledge 

of  Lord    Malmesbury's    colleagues  of    the    whole    conditions    of   the 

saying  to  me  that,  whatever  was  the  problem. 
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Lord 
Cowley's 
mission 
to  Vienna. 


but  he  could  not  understand  that  any  contemporary 
statesman  could  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  apply  them  to  his 
own  policy.  He  had  the  superficial  knowledge  which 
the  ordinary  English  gentleman  possesses  of  history, 
and  yet  he  seriously  thought  that  the  uprising  of  a 
people  against  foreign  domination  could  be  smothered 
by  a  mild  measure  of  administrative  reform. 

Yet,  at  one  moment,  he  was  deluded  into  believ- 
ing that  his  well-intentioned  efforts  were  about  to 
succeed.  In  the  middle  of  February,  Napoleon,  who 
had  just  startled  Europe  by  authorising  the  publica- 
tion of  a  tract  advocating  the  reconstruction  of  Italy, 
announced  through  Count  Walewski  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  good  offices  of  England ;  and  Lord  Cowley, 
the  British  Minister  at  Paris,  was  entrusted  with  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna  to  induce  Austria  to  make 
four  concessions  :  (1)  The  simultaneous  evacuation  of  the 
Eoman  States  by  both  France  and  Austria  ;  (2)  the  con- 
cession of  administrative  reforms  in  those  States ;  (3) 
the  securing  improved  relations  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont ;  and  (4)  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1847, 
\vhich  gave  Austria  the  right,  and  imposed  on  her  the 
duty,  of  interfering  to  suppress  any  popular  expression 
of  opinion  in  Central  Italy.1 

Lord  Cowley,  who  was  not  much  better  informed  of 
the  true  relations  between  France  and  Piedmont  than 
Lord  Malmesbury,  had  in  the  first  instance  some  reason 
for  congratulating  himself  on  his  success.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  showed  himself,  on  one  side,  disposed  to 
look  favourably  on  the  concessions  which  Lord  Cowley 
was  instructed  to  secure,  and  the  Austrian  Government 
showed  itself,  on  the  other  side,  prepared  to  discuss  and 
give  way  upon  them.  But  the  Austrian  Government, 


1  Parl.  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii. 
pp.  48,  54  seq. :  cf.  Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister,  pp.  465,  472.  Lord 


Cowley's  special  mission  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Times  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1859. 
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at  any  rate,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  chief  condition  of    CHAP. 

the  problem  which  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  Cowley  .. ,-' 

were  so  persistently  ignoring.  The  Austrian  Minister, 
in  fact,  told  Lord  Cowley  that  he  should  have  gone  to 
Turin  instead  of  coming  to  Vienna.  Count  Buol  thus 
saw,  what  Lord  Malmesbury  failed  to  see,  that  the  real 
control  of  the  situation  was  neither  in  Paris  nor  in 
Vienna,  but  that  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
statesman  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  the  command- 
ing trump  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  who  was 
showing  that  he  had  courage  to  play,  when  the  right 

O  O  -L  «/    ' 

time  came,  the  card  which  his  skill  had  secured. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  comparative  success 
which  Lord  Cowley  had  achieved  seemed  to  have 
increased  the  chances  of  a  peaceful  issue ;  and  the 
prospects  of  peace  appeared  the  more  favourable  from 
the  attitude  and  language  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Napoleon  was  still  passing  through  one  of  those  periods 
of  vacillation  which  were  the  consequences  of  his 
character,  and  which  perplexed  his  observers.  The 
doubts  which  the  hesitation  of  France,  and  the  attitude 
of  Prussia,  were  raising  in  his  mind,  were  increased  by 
the  counsels  of  his  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Walewski, 
whose  birth,  whose  position,  and  whose  friendship 
gave  him  an  exceptional  influence.1  Acting  on  Count  The 
Walewski's  advice,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  while 
Lord  Cowley  was  still  at  Vienna,  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  reassure  his  own  people  and  to  re-establish  his  own  teur.' 
position  in  Europe  by  the  insertion  of  some  inspired 
sentences  in  the '  Moniteur.'  The  Emperor — so  the  com- 
munication ran — has  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to 
disavow.  The  interests  of  France  govern  his  policy 
and  justify  his  vigilance.  The  Emperor  has  promised 

1  Count  Walewski,  it  should  be  and  London,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  His 
recollected,  was  a  son  of  the  First  second  wife  was  a  persona  yrata 
Napoleon.  Vitzthum,  St.  Petersburg  both  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
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~1859T 


The  King 
of  Pied- 
mont 
threatens 
that  he 
will  abdi- 
cate. 


the  King  of  Sardinia  to  defend  him  against  any  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  lie  has  made  no  other 
promise.  The  world  knows  that  he  will  keep  his  word. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  he  carefully  watches  over  the 
various  causes  which  may  disturb  the  political  horizon. 
But  to  study  such  questions  is  not  to  raise  them.  Their 
examination  has  already  passed  into  the  region  of 
diplomacy ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  issue  will  not  be  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.1 

These  words,  which  Count  Walewski,  a  fortnight 
later,  assured  Lord  Cowley  4  gave  the  true  colour '  of  his 
master's  policy,2  reaffirmed  in  the  face  of  Europe  the 
promises  which  the  Emperor  had  already  made  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour  that  he  would  defend 
Piedmont  against  Austrian  aggression  ;  but  by  publicly 
reaffirming  them,  and  defining  the  exact  nature  of  his 
pledge,  he  made  the  preservation  of  peace  much  more 
probable  ;  for  Austria,  thenceforward,  knew  that,  if  she 
abstained  from  attacking  Piedmont,  she  could  rely  on  the 
neutrality  of  France ;  and  she  could  fairly  argue  that,  if 
she  made  the  concessions  which  Lord  Cowley  was  suggest- 
ing to  her,  she  would  deprive  France  of  any  excuse  for 
continuing  the  controversy. 

The  Emperor's  language  in  Paris,  therefore,  and  the 
progress  of  Lord  Cowley's  mission  in  Vienna,  equally 
pointed  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  in 
dispute  ;  and  this  interpretation  was  adopted  by  the 
friends  of  Italy.  Prince  Napoleon,  believing  that  the 
Emperor  was  abandoning  the  Italian  cause,  resigned  his 
seat  in  his  cousin's  Cabinet,  and  told  his  Italian  friends 
that  the  Emperor  was  betrayed  by  his  Ministers.3 


1  Lettere  di   Cavour,   vol.  iii.  p. 
Ixiv. 

2  Part.  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  117. 

3  Ibid.,    p.    73,  and    Lettere    di 


Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixix.  Prince 
Xapoleon  refused  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  unless  the  other  Minis- 
ters were  dismissed. 
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Victor  Emmanuel,    before    he   received    the    Prince's     CHAP. 
message,  informed  the  Emperor  that,  if  he  were  driven    — ^ — - 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Italy,  the  loss  would  be  much      1859- 
more  fatal  than  the  battle  of  Novara.     '  For  myself,'  he 
added,  '  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the 
example  of  my  father,  and  to  lay  down  a  crown  which 
I  could   no   longer  wear  with  honour  to  myself  and 
safety   to    my   people ;    but,    forced    to   renounce   the 
throne  of  my  ancestors,  I  shall  owe  it  to  myself,  to  the 
honour  of  my  house,  and  to  the  welfare  of  my  country, 
to  let  the  world  know  the  reasons  which  have  compelled 
me  to  make  the  sacrifice.' l 

The  King's  letter  created  a  new  apprehension  in  the 
Emperor's  mind.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
he  yielded  to  the  pacific  advice  of  his  Foreign  Minister, 
the  King  of  Piedmont  intended  to  appeal  to  opinion, 
and  to  publish  the  history  of  the  secret  negotiations 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  world  at  large,  so  the 
Emperor  feared,  would  in  that  case  know  that  the 
Emperor,  and  not  the  King,  had  raised  the  Italian 
question  at  Plombieres ;  that  it  was  at  the  Emperor's 
request  that  Count  Cavour  had  devised  a  pretext  for 
hostilities ;  and  that  the  Emperor  had  himself  defined 
the  scope  of  the  war,  and  had  named  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  him  for  his  assistance.  War,  on  the  one  side, 
dishonour  on  the  other,  were  the  alternatives  which 
the  Emperor  had  before  him ;  and  his  best  chance  of 
escape  seemed  to  lie  in  some  fresh  departure  which 
might  liberate  him  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
(in  Italian  eyes)  unacceptable  condition  which  Lord 
Malmesbury's  intervention  had  imposed  on  him,  and 
from  incurring  the  risk  of  a  war  to  which  public  opinion 
in  France  was  opposed.2 

1  Lett  ere    di    Cavour,     vol.    iii.  si  le  regime  parlementaire  eut  exists 
p.  Ixvii ;  cf.  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  alors,  on  edt  renvers6  le  ministere  qui 
vol.  iv.  p.  379.  aurait  propose  uue  guerre  en  Italie.' 

2  M.  Olliviersays:  'Certainement,  U Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  94. 
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CHAP.  The  means  of  escape  were  found  in  Eussia.  Either 

^J^l_^  at  the  Emperor's  suggestion,  or  of  her  own  initiation,1 

1859.  Russia  proposed  to  refer  the  Italian  question  to  a 

Russia  congress  of  the  five  great  powers.2  Whatever  else 

proposes  a        .   *?  .       .  , 

congress,  might  ensue  from  this  proposal,  it  did  not  require  much 
perspicacity  to  see  that  it  destroyed  the  effect  of  Lord 
Cowley's  mission.  It  undid  the  work  which  he  had 
been  so  laboriously  doing.  It  created,  however,  the 
impression  that  war  would  be  avoided.  The  '  Times ' 
correspondent  in  Paris  declared  that  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  peace  would  be  maintained,  and 
journalists  busily  occupied  themselves  with  discussing 
the  places  at  which  the  congress  might  meet,  and  the 
names  of  the  statesmen  who  might  take  part  in  it.3  Yet 
those  who  were  behind  the  scenes  hardly  shared 
the  confident  expectations  of  such  writers.  Count 
Cavour,  indeed,  with  much  dexterity,  at  once  offered 
to  accept  the  suggestion  if  the  composition  of  the 
congress  were  enlarged,  and  Piedmont  herself  were 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  it.  Count  Buol,  more  grudgingly, 
expressed  equal  readiness  to  enter  it  if  its  scope  were 
narrowed,  and  Piedmont  should,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  disarm.  Lord  Malmesbury,  though  naturally 
sore  at  a  proposal  which  frustrated  his  previous  efforts, 
consented  to  agree  to  it  on  condition  that  its  deliberations 
were  practically  confined  to  the  four  points  which  Lord 
Cowley  had  already  been  instructed  to  press  on  the 
Austrian  Government.  Thenceforward,  as  a  last  hope 
of  preserving  peace,  he  laboured  to  find  some  compro- 
mise which  might  enable  Austria  and  Piedmont  to  waive 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  both  insisting.4 

1  '  Soit  qu'on  1'en  eut  prie,  soit  '  Lord  Malmesbury  said  :  '  Her 

spontanement.'  Ollivie:,  UEmpire  Majesty's  Government  cannot  agree 

Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  •  56.  to  any  discussion  respecting  the 

-  Par  I.  Papers,  Session  1859,  vol.  Austrian  territory  as  given  to  her 

xxxii.  pp.  117,  121.  by  the  treaties  of  1815  ;  the  only 

'•'  Seethe  Times  of  21st and  29th  questions  which  they  can  entertain 

of  March,  1859.  are  the  evacuation  of  the  Roman 
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In  these  negotiations,  Lord  Malmesbury  repeated 
the  mistake  which  he  had  made  from  the  first.  He 
continued  in  the  belief  that  he  could  secure  peace  by 
inducing  Austria  to  make  concessions  which  would 
satisfy  Napoleon.1  He  failed  to  see  that  the  great 
Italian  Minister  stood  behind  Napoleon's  chair,  and 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  play  the  cards  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  true  aspect  of  the  question  was,  indeed, 
obscured  from  Lord  Malmesbury's  vision  by  the  lan- 
guage which  Napoleon  permitted  his  Minister  to  use. 
Count  Walewski,  honestly  desirous  of  peace,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  pledges  of  Plombieres,  shared  Lord 
Malmesbury's  conviction  that  peace  might  be  insured 
by  persuading  Austria  to  be  moderate  and  by  compelling 
Piedmont  to  give  way.  On  the  20th  of  March  he  told 
the  Sardinian  Minister  at  Paris  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  going  to  make  war  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Pied- 
mont, and  that  everything  could  be  arranged  at  a  con- 
gress to  which  Piedmont  had  no  right  to  claim  admission. 
On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Count  Cavour  desired  his 
secretary,  M.  Nigra,  to  see  the  Emperor  and  declare 
that  the  language  of  Count  Walewski  was  driving 
Piedmont  to  desperation.  He  followed  up  his  letter  by 
going  himself  to  Paris,2  where  he  told  Count  Walewski 
and  the  Emperor  that  the  policy  of  France  would  force 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  abdicate  and  himself  to  resign.3  In 

States,  reform,  guarantees  of  peace  promise     of    disarmament.       Parl. 

between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  133. 

an  arrangement  to   be   substituted  -  M azade,  pp.  245,  246. 

for  the  treaties  of    1847   between  3  M.  Rothan,  in  the   Revue  des 

Austria,     Parma,     and      Modena.'  deux     Mondes,     in     April     1899, 

Parl.     Papers,    1859,     vol.     xxxii.  pp.     597-603,     says     that     Count 

]).  109  ;  cf.  p.  200.     For  the  Austrian  Cavour   added   that,   on  .his  resig- 

and   Piedmontese   conditions,  ibid.,  nation,  he   should  go   to   America 

pp.  140,  178.  and    publish    there   the   details   of 

1  Lord   Malmesbury,  at   the  end  the  plot,  and  so  justify  his  policy, 

of  March,   wished    France  to  join  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  on  the  contrary 

with   England  in   insisting  on  the  (L 'Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.   p.  562, 

disarmament  of  Piedmont,  on  con-  note),  not  only  denies  this,  but  adds 

dition   that   Austria   would   accept  that    Count    Cavour,   even    in    his 

the  lour  points,  and  act  on  her  own  anger,  would  not  have  been  guilty 
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CHAP,     vain  the  French  Minister  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him 
~_   . '   -  to  the  idea  of  a  congress,  and  to  persuade  him  that 
1859.     there  was  nothing  derogatory  to  Piedmont  in  a  congress 
where  she  would  have  no  vote,  but  where  her  representa- 
tive would  have  a  voice,  like  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  conference  of  London  in  1831. :     His  arguments 
were  addressed  to  deaf  ears.     Count  Cavour  did  not 
want  a  congress,  he  wanted  war ; 2   and  he   was   not 
likely  to  make  any  concession  which  rendered  war  less 
probable. 

If  Count  Cavour  clung  with  pertinacity  to  his  own 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  congress  unless  Pied- 
mont were  a  party  to  it,  he  resisted,  with  equal  vigour, 
the  condition  of  Austria  that  Piedmont  should  disarm 
before  the  congress  met.  '  We  will  not  discuss  it,'  so  he 
passionately  declared.  '  Better  far  to  fall  defeated  with 
arms  in  our  hands,  than  to  consent  to  a  disarmament 
which  will  deprive  Italy  of  all  hopes,  and  Piedmont  of 
the  moral  force  which  her  preparations  have  secured 
for  her.' 3  There  were,  therefore,  two  points  to  be  over- 
come before  even  the  possibility  of  holding  a  congress 
could  be  determined  ;  and  behind  these  two  points  a  still 
larger  obstacle  loomed  in  the  distance,  for  the  question 
whether  the  congress  should  meet  was  obviously  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  farther  question  what  the 
congress  should  do.  Was  there  the  slightest  chance 
that  Austria  woulcl  consent  to  the  enlarged  discussion 

of  such  folly.      It   is   not    for  an  account  of  Lord  Cowley's  interview 

Englishman  to  decide  between  two  with  Count  Cavour  in  Part.  Papers, 

well-informed  French  writers;  but  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  156. 

it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  -  He  declared  at  this  time,  '  qu'il 

inconsistent   with   Count   Cavour's  aurait   la  guerre  en  depit  de  tous 

character  in  supposing  him  to  have  les    congres.'       Revue     des     deux 

uttered  some  such  threat.  M.  Chiala,  Mondes,  1st  of  April,  1899,  p.  603 ; 

in   the   Lettere  di  Cavour,   vol.  iii.  cf.  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv. 

p.  xcvi,  makes  the  same  statement  p.  416. 

as  M.  Rothan,  and  is  probably  the  3  Cf.   ibid.,    p.   422 ;    Lettere    di 

authority  for  M.  Rothan's  story.  Cavour,   vol.   iii.  p.  58  ;   and  Parl.. 

1  Rothan,  Revue  des  dew  Mondes,  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  170. 
1st  of  April,  1899,  p.  599 ;  cf.   an 
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of  the  treaties  of  1815,  on  which  it  was  certain  that 
Count  Cavour  would  insist  ?  Was  it  even  possible  for 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  recommend  her  to  yield  on  this 
point,  when  he  had  himself  stipulated  that  the  congress 
should  confine  its  labours  to  the  four  points  which  Lord 
Cowley  had  formulated  at  Vienna  ?  Lord  Malmesbury 
hardly  ventured  to  approach  this  the  real  issue  in  his 
persevering  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.1  He 
grappled  with  the  immediate  obstacle  before  him  with 
the  zeal  of  the  mountaineer,  who  is  not  disheartened  by 
the  prospect  of  the  higher  alp  which  he  knows  that  he 
will  see  on  attaining  the  summit  of  the  range  which  he 
is  ascending ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  this 
further  obstacle  would  have  to  be  surmounted,  made  it 
a  little  easier  for  him  to  compromise  the  immediate 
difficulty.  At  any  rate,  by  the  middle  of  April,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  in  persuading 
Count  Cavour  that,  in  lieu  of  the  Austrian  condition 
that  Piedmont  should  disarm,  a  general  disarmament 
should  take  place ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  original 
proposal  that  the  congress  should  be  confined  to  the 
representatives  of  the  five  great  powers,  all  the  Italian 
States  should  be  admitted  to  it  on  the  footing  on  which 
they  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Laybach  in  1821.2 
In  reluctantly  assenting  to  these  conditions  on  the  pres-  Count 
sure  of  Napoleon,  Count  Cavour  probably  saw  that,  while  accepts  the 
strengthening  his  own  moral  position  by  displaying  a  congress* 
readiness  to  give  way,  he  yielded  nothing  of  importance 
to  Piedmont.  A  general  disarmament  would  obviously 

1  '  Jamais   apotre  n'avait  preche  '  Happily,'  so  the    Times  wrote   on 

la  paix  avec  plus  de  ferveur  et  de  the  19th  of  April, '  that  sturdy  and 

perseverance  que  Lord  Malmesbury.'  pugnacious   little  state  objected  to 

M.    Rothan    in     Revue    des    deux  be  thus  mediatised.' 
Mondes,  1st  of  April,  1899,  p.  610.  -  At    Laybach,  the     representa- 

Parl.     Papers,    1859,     vol.    xxxii.  tives  of   the    Italian   States    were 

pp.     190,    232,    268,     273.       Lord  heard  at  the   deliberations   of  the 

Malmesbury  had  previously  offered,  congress,  but   had  no  voice  in  its 

if  Sardinia  disarmed,  to  protect  her  counsels.      See  Lord  Malmesbury's 

from     any     attack     by     Austria.  speech,  Hansard,  vol.  cliii.  p.  1837. 
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1859. 


The      . 

Austrian 
ulti- 
matum. 


be  a  more  serious  matter  for  a  country  like  Austria,  which 
was  relying  on  the  support  of  a  highly  organised  arm)-, 
than  for  a  country  like  Piedmont,  largely  dependent  on 
the  voluntary  uprising  of  its  population.  A  congress,  in 
which  all  the  Italian  States  sat,  and  in  which  above  all  he 
was  himself  present,  would  have  means  of  raising  the 
Italian  question  in  a  form  which  would  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Europe  ;  and,  above  all,  concession  on  these 
two  points  did  not  bring  the  meeting  of  the  congress 
appreciably  nearer ;  for,  if  Lord  Malmesbury  had  oc- 
cupied weeks  in  arranging  the  composition  of  the  con- 
gress, months  of  weary  negotiation  might  be  expended 
in  defining  the  scope  of  its  duties. 

Moreover,  Count  Cavour  knew  that  the  patience  of 
Austria  was  rapidly  giving  way,  and  that  neither  her 
pride  nor  her  resources  would  suffer  her  to  submit 
much  longer  to  the  humiliating  and  costly  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  As  far  back  as  the  preceding 
December  he  had  predicted  that  he  would  force  her  to 
declare  war  about  the  first  week  of  May,1  and  he  was 
already  in  the  middle  of  April.  Unless,  therefore,  he 
had  miscalculated  the  effect  of  his  policy — and  Count 
Cavour  rarely  made  a  miscalculation — he  had  not  much 
longer  to  wait  for  the  war  which  he  desired.  In  fact, 
it  came  a  little  quicker  than  he  had  anticipated ;  for, 
on  the  very  day 2  on  which  Lord  Malmesbury  thought 
that  he  had  brought  the  long  negotiation  to  the  verge 
of  a  successful  issue,3  Austria  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Piedmont,  calling  on  her  to  disarm,  and  to  return  her 
answer  within  three  days. 

3  So  confident  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  peace,  that  the  Times  wrote 
(22nd  of  April).  '  AVe  were  com- 
pelled, within  the  course  of  the  same 
morning,  to  hold  out  a  promise  of 
almost  certain  peace,  and  to  with- 
draw the  promise  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  probability  of  almost  in- 
stant war.' 


1  See  the   reference   to  his  con- 
versation with    Mr.    Odo   Russell, 
Cesaresco's  Cavour,  p.  135. 

2  Austria   communicated  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  London  her 
intention  to  address  this  ultimatum 
to  Piedmont  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Parl.     Paper*-,    185!),     vol.     xxxii. 
p.  :>46. 
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In    the    long   and    anxious    interval   between   the     CHAP. 

TV 

Emperor's  address  to  Baron  Hiibner  and  the  Austrian  __^_'_* 
summons  to  Piedmont,  Count  Cavour  had  displayed, 
over  and  over  again,  a  superiority  to  Count  Buol,  the 
statesman  who  presided  over  the  Austrian  Cabinet ; 
but  in  no  part  of  the  long  struggle  had  Count  Cavour 
shown  more  skill  than  in  the  conclusion  of  it.  By 
making  the  slightest  and  most  unimportant  of  conces- 
sions, he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Europe  that  he 
was  on  the  side  of  moderation,  while  by  irritating  Austria 
into  delivering  an  ultimatum  he  had  thrown  on  her  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  war  which  was  to  ensue  ; 
for  so  unjust  is  public  opinion,  that  it  is  the  Minister 
who  declares  war,  and  not  the  statesman  who  pro- 
vokes it,  who  is  uniformly  held  responsible  for  its 
outbreak. 

The  moral  advantage  which  Count  Cavour  thus 
secured  was  especially  apparent  in  this  country.  Lord 
Malmesbury  had,  throughout  the  negotiations,  made 
the  mistake  of  overlooking  the  fact  that  its  issue  de- 
pended on  the  decision  of  Turin,  and  not  on  that  of 
Paris  and  of  Vienna.  In  annoyance  at  his  failure,  he 
equally  ignored  the  fact  that,  however  greatly  Count 
Buol  may  have  blundered,  the  war  was  the  war  of 
Count  Cavour.  Thus  thinking,  he  registered  a  strong 
protest  against  Austria's  action.1  His  chief,  Lord 
Derby,  speaking  at  the  Mansion  House,  used  even 
stronger  language.  'There  was  nothing,'  so  he  said, 
'  to  justify  the  hasty,  the  precipitate,  and — because 
involving  the  horrors  of  war — the  criminal  step  which 
had  been  taken  by  Austria.'  The  Queen,  writing  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  said  the  same  thing :  '  It  is  the 
madness  and  the  blindness  of  Austria  which  has  brought 
on  the  war  now.  She  has  thus  put  herself  in  the  wrong, 
and  entirely  changed  the  feeling  here  into  the  most 

1  Purl.  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  289. 
VOL.  I.  Ft 
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vehement  sympathy  for  Sardinia.' x  If  these  were  the 
views  of  the  friends  of  Austria — and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
1859.  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Queen  were  the  three  most  in- 
fluential friends  whom  Austria  possessed  in  Western 
Europe — it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  who 
had,  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  dispute,  been  dis- 
posed to  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  But 
the  moral  victory  which  Count  Cavour  thus  gained  was 
not  the  only  advantage  which  he  secured  from  Count 
Buol's  precipitate  blunder.  It  gave  Prussia  an  excuse 
for  withholding  material  support  from  an  ally  who,  in 
the  sight  of  Europe,  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong,- 
and  it  compelled  France  to  redeem  her  promises  and 
to  move  at  once  to  Piedmont's  support. 

In  truth,  Count  Buol  had  allowed  his  cool  antagonist 
to  score  one  more  advantage  in  the  game  which  he  was 
so  patiently  playing.  War  was  the  only  means,  so 
Count  Cavour  thought,  by  which  the  end  at  which  he 
was  aiming  could  be  secured;  and  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum brought  him  nearer  to  his  goal.  He  and  his 
King  were  the  two  men  in  Europe  who  were  most 
eager  for  the  war  which  Count  Buol  was  forcing  on. 

1  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  have  so  cleared   her  hands  of  the 
pp.  428,  429.  Austrians    that   she   could    launch 

2  The     policy     of    Prussia     was  all    her    force    against    Germany.' 
largely  influenced  by  the  advice  of  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
the  Prince  Consort,  who  from  the  385,  386.    It  is  clear  that  the  Prince 
first    advised     Prussia    to    play    a  Consort    made    exactly    the    same 
waiting  game.     '  In  the  case  of  war  miscalculation  that  Napoleon  made 
breaking  out,   I   should  place  the  afterwards   in  1866.      He  thought 
army    upon     a    war    footing,    and  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one : 
occupy  the  fortresses,  giving  at  the  and    that   a    neutral  power  could 
same  time  friendly  assurances  to  all  intervene  with  more  advantage  at  a 
the  Courts.    Even  although  Austria  later  stage.      Prince  Bismarck  was 
should    be  attacked    in    Italy    by  in  favour  of  a  very  different  policy. 
France,    prudence     would     dictate  He   wished   Prussia   to   declare  in 
that  the  struggle  should  not,  with-  favour   of    Italy    against   Austrian 
out  absolute    necessity,  be   drawn  predominance.     Bismarck,     Reflec- 
towards  the  Rhine.    Should  Austria  tions    and    Reminiscences,    vol.     i. 
come  to  grief  in  the  campaign  .  .  .  pp.  307,  308.     But  Prince  Bismarck 
l^russia  and  Germany  would  always  had  not  attained  a  position  in  1859 
have  time  to  take  part  in  the  war  which  enabled  him  to   enforce  the 
with  advantage,  before  France  could  adoption  of  his  advice. 
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But  their  attitude  was  very  different.     The  King  was     CHAP. 
*  sweating  '  with  rage  ; l    his  Minister,  cool  and  imper-  «_f^I_ 
turbable,  calmly  noting  the  exact  hour  at  which  the      1859> 
ultimatum   was   handed   to   him,  and   telegraphing  to 
Paris  for  50,000  men.2     At  the  precise  hour  indicated 
he  was   handing   to   the  Austrian  envoy  his  reply,  in 
which   the    responsibility  of  the    rupture  was  thrown 
upon  Austria,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  envoy 
and  he  might  meet   in  happier  circumstances.      And, 
when  the  envoy  had  withdrawn,  he  said  quite  quietly 
to  his  friends,  '  The  die  is  cast ;  we  have  made  history ; 
and  now  let  us  go  to  dinner.' 3 

One  excuse  might  have  been  urged  for  the  unwise 
and  impolitic  summons  which  Austria  had  addressed 
to  Piedmont.  Her  military  superiority  could  remain 
only  while  Piedmont  stood  alone  against  her.  Her 
interest,  therefore,  suggested  that  she  should  crush  her 
antagonist  before  France  could  cross  the  Alps.  On  the  ^he 
20th  of  April,  when  the  summons  expired,  the  Austrians  blunders 
had  an  army  of  110,000  men,  with  400  guns,  on  the  of  Austria- 
Ticino ;  and  the  line  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  covered 
Turin  on  the  north-east,  was  protected  by  only  30,000 
Piedmontese.  Even  when  Marshal  Canrobert,  a  week 
later,  reached  the  scene  of  war  with  the  first  French 
reinforcements,  he  concluded  that  the  line  of  the  Dora 
Baltea  could  either  be  turned  by  an  attack  on  the  flank 
or  carried  by  an  attack  on  the  front,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  it.  It  is  hardly  doubtful,  there- 
fore, that,  if  the  Austrians  had  advanced  on  the  27th  of 
April,  they  must  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  feeble 
force  which  was  all  that  Piedmont  could  oppose  to  them, 
in  taking  Turin,  in  advancing  to  Susa,  and  in  destroying 

'  Je    suis    tout    sue    de    rage.          '-  Ibid.,  p.  cxliii  and  note ;  Parl. 

Cher  Cavour,   ecrivez-moi   quelque  Papers,  1859,  vol.  xxx  i.  p.  345. 
chose.      Je    voudrais   deja,   tirer  le  n  Lettere    di     Cavour,    vol.    iii. 

•canon  ce  soir.'     Lettere  di  Cavour,  pp.   cxlvi,   cxlvii ;    Countess   Cesa- 

vol.  iii.  p.  cxxxv  note.  resco's  Cavour,  p.  148. 
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CHAP,     the  French  left  as  it  debouched  through  the  denies  of 

-_  IV'  _^   Mont  Cenis. 

But  the  Austrians  did  not  take  this  course.  The 
man  who  was  in  command  of  the  army,  Marshal  Giulai, 
had  a  fixed  opinion  that  the  Austrian  army,  instead 
of  advancing,  should  return  to  the  Quadrilateral.  Im- 
bued with  these  views,  he  rejected  the  advice  which 
his  Emperor  and  younger  men  were  pressing  on  him. 
And  the  Emperor  and  his  staff,  still  clinging  to  their 
own  opinions,  had  neither  the  courage  to  remove  the 
Marshal,  nor  the  wisdom  to  leave  him  to  carry  out 
his  own  plans.  They  sent  him,  as  chief  of  his  staff, 
a  young  officer  with  special  orders  to  persuade  the 
Marshal  to  take  a  more  vigorous  offensive.  Urged 
forward  in  this  way,  Giulai  on  the  8th  of  May  gave 
orders  for  an  advance  which,  if  it  were  made  at  all, 
should  have  been  undertaken  on  the  27th  of  April. 
His  troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  Find- 
ing it  abandoned,  Marshal  Giulai  was  frightened  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  in  flank.  The 
appearance  of  a  few  soldiers  in  the  red  trousers  of  the 
French  army  increased  his  apprehensions.  He  returned 
at  once  to  his  old  idea,  and  gave  the  order  to  retreat. 
He  had  justified  once  more  the  saying  of  Napoleon  : 
*  In  war  the  Austrians  always  commit  an  irreparable 
blunder  :  they  never  know  how  to  profit  from  time.'  l 

The  The  French,  on  .their  part,  did  not  make  a  similar 

mistake-     On   the    23rd  of  April,   Count  Cavour  had 


support  of  applied  for   the  assistance  of  France.     On   the  same 

Piedmont.  ., 

evening  the  French  army  was  ordered  to  move.  On 
the  30th  the  first  French  troops  reached  Turin.  On  the 
3rd  of  May  the  Emperor  addressed  a  communication  to 
his  Legislature  in  which  he  used  the  famous  phrase  : 

1  '  Us   ne  savent  jamais  profiter  accounts.     Since  my  narrative  was 

du   temps.'      M.  Ollivier  in   Revue  written,  the  article  has  been  incor- 

des  deux  Mondes,  1st  of  May,  1899,  porated  in  L  Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv. 

]>.  37.    .1  have  freely  availed  my-  p.  128  seg. 
self  of  M.  Ollivier's  article  in  these 
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'  Austria  has  brought  matters  to  this  extremity :  that     CHAP. 
either  she  must  rule  up  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy  must  be   — ^1 
free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.'     On  the  10th  he  left      1859- 
Paris,  and  on  the  12th  he  disembarked  at  Genoa.1 

The  declaration  of  war  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
opinion  in  Paris.  All  parties  had  hitherto  deprecated 
hostilities.  But  the  moment  that  war  was  declared, 
enthusiasm  succeeded  discontent.  Even  the  small 
group  of  Liberals  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  Five 
is  they  were  called  from  their  number — did  not  venture 
to  oppose  the  popular  sentiment.  '  If  you  go  to  destroy 
the  despotism  of  Austria,  my  heart,  my  blood,  my  goods 
[tout  man  etre]  are  yours,'  said  M.  Jules  Favre,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Five.2  '  The  Emperor,'  wrote  M.  Merimee 
to  M.  Panizzi,  '  has  set  out  to-day.  He  was  taken  to 
the  station  amidst  the  frantic  cheers  of  an  enormous 
crowd.  .  .  .  He  is  more  popular  than  ever.'  'We  are 
a  funny  nation,'  he  wrote  again.  '  I  told  you  a  fortnight 
ago  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  France  who  wanted 
war,  and  I  thought  I  told  you  the  truth.  To-day,  the 
people  accept  the  war  with  joy.  They  are  full  of  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm.  And  as  for  the  soldiers,  you 
would  think  that  they  were  going  to  a  ball.'  3  Almost 
the  only  man,  in  fact,  who  did  not  share  the  universal 
enthusiasm  was  the  Emperor,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
war.  He  knew,  as  the  people  did  not  know,  the  defects  of 
his  military  organisation,  into  which  commission  after 
commission  had  inquired,  and  which  commission  after 
commission  had  failed  to  amend.4  He  knew,  as  the  people 
did  not  know,  that  the  danger  to  be  faced  was  not  on 
the  Ticino,  but  on  the  Ehine  ;  and  that,  in  a  few  months' 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1859,  Hist.,  pp.  231,  :!  Lettere  <H  Cavour,  vol.  iii. 

236 ;  Ollivier,  L 'Empire  Liberal,  p.  clxix,  note.  M.  Rothan  in  Revi>e 

vol.  iv.  pp.  110,  135;  Lettere  di  desdeux  Monties,  1st  of  April,  189U, 

Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  clxix.  p.  615. 

'2  M.  Ollivier,  V Empire  Liberal,  4  '  La  question  s'eternisant  dans 

vol.  iv.  p.  105,  and  see  ibid.,  des  commissions.'  M.  Ollivier, 

p.  111.  L'Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 
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time,  he  might  have  all  Germany  on  his  hands.1  The 
fear  which  made  him  close  the  war  in  July,  and  which 
accompanied  him  throughout  the  campaign,  was  present 
to  him  when  he  left  Paris,  to  redeem  his  pledges,  in  May. 

To  do  him  justice,  if  he  were  suffering  from  grave 
apprehensions  as  to  the  future,  he  betrayed  no  symptoms 
of  it  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa.  If  in  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign  he  showed  none  of  his  uncle's  genius,  his 
plans  were  soundly  conceived  and  cautiously  executed. 
He  deserves,  at  least,  this  measure  of  approbation.  He 
did  not  make  the  mistakes  which  spoiled  the  strategy 
of  his  enemy. 

The  general  idea  of  the  campaign  was  simple.  The 
river  Po,  in  its  course  from  west  to  east  through  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy,  is  fed  on  its  left  bank,  after 
leaving  Turin,  by  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  the  Agogna, 
the  Ticino,  the  Adda,  by  the  joint  waters  of  the  Oglio 
and  the  Chiese,  by  the  Mincio,  and  the  Adige.  The 
Ticino,  the  old  frontier  of  Lombardy,  was  held  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  by  the  Austrian  troops.  The 
city  of  Pavia,  where  Francis  I.,  centuries  before,  had  lost 
everything  but  his  honour,  stands  near  the  point  at  which 
the  Ticino  joins  the  Po  ;  the  strong  fortress  of  Piacenza 
was  still  lower  down  the  course  of  the  river  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ticino  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adda. 
At  the  outset,  Marshal  Giulai  established  the  Austrian 
army  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino ;  and  the 
Emperor,  who  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alessandria, 
decided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  advance  by  Piacenza, 
to  turn  the  Austrian  left,  and  threaten  the  line  of 
Marshal  Giulai's  retreat.  Marshal  Giulai,  however, 
divined  the  Emperor's  intentions  :  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed  by  a  reconnaissance  in  force  on  the  south 
of  the  Po,  which  brought  on  the  first  engagement  of 
the  war,  the  battle  of  Montebello ;  and  he  met  his 

1   M.  Ollivier,  UEmpire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  126. 
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opponent's  plans  by  altering  his  own  position  and  by  CHAP. 
guarding  the  line  of  the  Po  from  Piacenza  to  Pavia.  ._  ..'  -. 
The  Emperor  thereupon  made  a  radical  alteration  in  his  1859> 
own  plans.  Thinking  it  impossible  to  force  his  passage 
over  so  large  a  river  as  the  Po  at  Piacenza  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  he  decided  on  abandoning  his 
attempt  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  on  transferring  the 
weight  of  his  attack  to  the  Austrian  right,  which  rested  on 
the  Sesia  near  Vercelli.  The  movement  was  not  free  from 
risk,  but  it  was  promptly  executed  and  successfully 
carried  out.  The  King  of  Piedmont  seized  and  held 
Palestro,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia 
nearly  opposite  Vercelli.1  His  success  assured  the 
allied  armies  a  safe  passage  across  the  Sesia,  and  enabled 
the  Emperor  to  advance  by  the  direct  route  on  Milan. 
Marshal  Giulai,  to  arrest  this  advance,  withdrew  his 
army  across  the  Ticino,  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the 
French  by  a  flank  attack  at  a  place,  destined  to  be 
famous  in  history,  Magenta.  There,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  was  fought  the  third,  and  so  far  the  most  im- 
portant, battle  of  the  war.  For  long  hours,  the  result 
was  in  doubt,  the  French  ultimately  obtaining  the 
mastery  by  the  superiority  of  their  artillery  and  the 
freer  movements  of  their  soldiers  ;  for  on  that  day,  as 
on  the  day  of  Inkermann,  four  or  five  years  before,  it 
was  seen  that  troops  fighting  in  close  order  cannot 
hold  their  own  against  skirmishers,  taught  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  protection  which  the  ground  can 
offer,  and  to  trust  to  their  own  individual  resources 
in  the  hour  of  danger.2 

1  It  was   on   this   occasion  that  profiter  des    accidents    du    terrain 
the  Zouaves,  charmed  with  Victor  pour     s'abriter     et     bien     ajuster, 
Emmanuel's  gallantry,  conferred  on  s'avancer  ou  se  replier  avec  rapidite, 
him  the  rank  of  corporal.     Ollivier,  ils  seraient  parvenus,  par  un  emploi 
UEmpire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  150.  judicieux   de    leur   fusil,   superieur 

2  '  Si  les  Autrichiens  avaient  su  au   notre,  a  compenser  1'inferiorite 
comme  nous  se  deployer  en  chaine  de  leur  artillerie.'    Ollivier,  L'Em- 
t'jpaisse    de    tirailleurs,   agir    d'une  pire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  169 ;  cf.  M. 
maniere     independante     et     libre,  de  la  Gorce's  account  of  the  battle 
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Closely  as  the  battle  had  been  contested,  serious  as 
were  the  losses  on  both  sides,  the  material  and  moral 
advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  French.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  month,  Marshal  Giulai  had  withdrawn  his 
battalions  from  the  Dora  Baltea  to  the  Sesia,  from  the 
Sesia  to  the  Ticino,  and  he  now  at  once  ordered  a 
further  retreat  to  the  Adda  and  to  the  Chiese.  The 
retreat  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  Pavia  and 
Milan,  and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  four  days  after  the 
battle,  the  Emperor  entered  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lombardy.  The  liberation  of  Lombardy  was  naturally 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  liberated  people.  Joined, 
however,  on  the  following  day  by  Count  Cavour,  the 
monarch  found  that  the  cheers,  with  which  he  had  been 
received,  were  forgotten  in  the  reception  which  awaited 
the  statesman.  The  Milanese  had  the  perspicacity  to  see 
that  the  man  who  had  planned,  and  not  the  man  who 
had  dealt  the  blow,  deserved  their  chief  acknowledg- 
ments.1 

While  Napoleon  was  entering  Milan  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  citizens,  the  sound  of  distant  cannon  an- 
nounced the  progress  of  a  fresh  engagement.  Marshal 
Giulai  had,  in  fact,  left  a  small  corps  to  cover  his  retreat 
at  a  place  called  Melegnano.  The  presence  of  this 
corps,  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  led  to  the 
fourth  action  of  the  war.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers 
commanded  on  the  French  right,  while  General  Mac- 
Mahon — whose  conduct  at  Magenta  had  just  been 
rewarded  by  a  field  marshal's  baton — was  ordered  to 
threaten  the  Austrian  line  of  retreat  by  a  movement  on 
their  flank  and  rear.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  a 
little  impatient  of  the  success  which  his  coUeague  had 


in  Histoire  du  Second  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  39  seq.  In  a  history  of 
England  I  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
barest  outline  of  the  strategy  of 
the  campaign. 


1  l)e  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  56  ;  cf.  Countess 
Cesaresco's  Cavour,  p.  149,  and 
Lettere  di  Carour,  vol.  iii.  p.  clxxvii 
and  note. 
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achieved,  and  anxious  to  secure  the  whole  honours  of     CHAP. 

the  day  for  himself,  commenced  his  attack  before  his  . ' 

colleague  had  time  to  develop  his  flanking  movement. 
In  consequence,  though  he  ultimately  carried  the 
Austrian  position,  his  success  was  purchased  at  a  price 
•which  robbed  the  victory  of  its  significance. 

In  fact,  though  the  Austrians  had  been  worsted  in  The 
four  engagements,  though  they  had  sustained  the  moral  Of  the 
discomfiture   which  inevitably  attends  continuous  re-  £jUfyrian 
treat,  their  army  was  still  unbroken  and  leisurely  retir-  trans- 
ing  beyond  the  Chiese.     There  Marshal  Giulai  prepared 
to  make  his  stand ;  and  there,  hearing  that  his  super- 
session was  imminent,  he  resigned  his  command.     The 
Emperor  of  Austria  thereupon  divided  his  army  into 
two  divisions,  which  he  entrusted  to  General  Wimpffen 
and  General  Schlick.     He  kept  in  his  own  hands  the 
supreme  command,  appointing  Marshal  Hess  the  chief 
of  the  staff.1 

In  war — if  the  striking  phrase  of  a  great  statesman 
is  permissible — it  is  usually  a  fatal  error  to  swop  horses 
when  you  are  crossing  a  stream ;  but  the  error 
becomes  more  signal  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Austria 
in  1859,  the  responsibility  which  is  taken  from  one 
chief  is  distributed  among  his  successors.  Yet  both 
these  mistakes  were  committed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  changed  his  leaders  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  campaign,  and  he  diffused  the  responsi- 
bility among  many  counsellors.  The  consequences  of 
this  policy  were  almost  immediately  visible.  A  sharp 
difference  of  opinion,  at  once,  arose  between  Marshal 
Hess  and  General  Schlick.  The  Marshal,  dissatisfied 
with  the  position  on  which  his  predecessor  had  intended 
to  make  his  stand,  proposed  to  retreat,  once  more,  to 
the  line  of  the  Adige.  The  General  wished  to  arrest  the 

1  Ollivier,  I? Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  191 ;  cf.  De  lalOorce,  Histoire  du 
Second  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 
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CHAP,     retreat  on  the  heights  of  Castisrlione,  which  crown  the 

TT7  CJ 

left  bank  of  the  Chiese.  Marshal  Hess's  advice  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  Mincio.  The  retirement,  however,  had  no  sooner 
been  completed,  than  it  was  regretted  as  a  mistake  ;  and, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  recross 
the  Mincio,  and  occupy  the  old  line  which  they  had 
abandoned.1  But  the  movement  was  too  late ;  the 
French  had  already  crossed  the  Chiese,  and  were  en- 
camped on  its  left  bank.  It  was  certain  that  a  new 
battle  had  to  be  fought  on  the  ground  that  lies  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Mincio  on  the  east  and  of  the  Chiese 
on  the  west.  There,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  battle 
The  sue-  of  Solferino  was  fought.  The  French,  for  the  fifth 
thelmes.  time  in  the  war,  stood  victors  on  the  well-contested 
field ;  but  the  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  Austrian  army. 

In  every  one  of  the  battles  which  had  thus  been 
fought,  fortune  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and 
in  each  of  them  they  had  reaped  the  full  fruits  of 
success ;  yet  in  all  of  them  the  struggle  had  been 
severe,  and  the  result  had  been  long  in  suspense.  At 
Solferino,  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  had  gained  the 
advantage  over  the  Piedmontese  who  were  opposed  to 
it ;  and  its  commander,  General  Benedek,  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  capacity  of  his  troops,  that  he  proposed, 
on  the  morrow  which  followed  the  battle,  to  renew  the 
combat.  It  is  never  wise  to  argue  on  the  '  what  might 
have  been ; '  yet  it  seems  possible  that,  if  General 
Benedek's  advice  had  been  taken,  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  entirely  changed ;  for  on  the  morrow 
of  the  battle  some  French  cavalry,  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  mistook  some  Austrian  fugitives,  seeking 
their  way  towards  the  Adige,  for  an  Austrian  division 
advancing  against  them.  Seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 
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they  communicated  their  alarm  to  the  brigade  which  CHAP*. 
supported  them,  and  the  whole  brigade  galloped  back 
in  disorder  to  the  camp.  The  panic  which  so  unac- 
countably  seized  the  cavalry  was  felt  in  the  camp. 
The  artillery  cut  their  traces  and  abandoned  their  guns  ; 
the  drivers  of  the  ambulances  threw  the  wounded  out 
of  the  wagons  and  hurried  away  ;  and,  though  order  in 
the  camp  was  promptly  restored,  those  who  had  horses 
to  ride  did  not  draw  rein  till  they  reached  Brescia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  intervening  districts,  convinced 
of  a  great  disaster,  replaced  the  tricolours,  which  they 
had  unfurled  on  the  French  advance,  with  the  Austrian 
colours ! 1  * 

If,  at  that  moment,  General  Benedek's  advice  had 
been  taken,  and  a  strong  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
French  position,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  panic,  which  had  arisen  without  cause,  would  have 
been  confirmed,  and  that  the  arms  of  Austria  would 
have  won  an  easy  victory  over  their  antagonists.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  however,  refused  the  advice  which 
General  Benedek  gave  to  him,  Shocked  at  the  awful 
carnage  of  a  battle-field,  on  which  official  figures  ad- 
mitted an  Austrian  loss  of  13,500  men  killed  and 
wounded,2  he  replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Better  lose 
a  province  than  be  present  again  at  so  awful  a  spectacle.' 
The  Emperor's  words  do  credit  to  his  heart.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  human  race,  that  those  who  are  respon- 

\  I  should  hesitate  to  insert  this  says:  'The  campaign  has  cost  the 

account  of  this  panic  if  I  did  not  French  army — to  say  nothing  of 

do  so  on  the  authority  of  a  French  the  Sardinian  one,  which  is  almost 

author.  I  have  given  the  account  broken  up — in  round  numhers 

almost  in  M.  Ollivier's  language.  100,000  men  in  dead,  sick,  and 

L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  207.  wounded.'  St.  Petersburg  and 

2  M.  Ollivier  admits  that  at  London,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  The 
Solferino  alone  the  allies  sustained  a  Emperor,  in  talking  to  Lord  Mai- 
loss  of  2,313  killed,  12,102  wounded,  mesbury,  two  years  afterwards, 
and  2,776  missing.  L 'Empire  spoke  of  '  a  loss  of  50,000  of  my 
Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  205 ;  cf.  De  la  soldiers.'  On  the  same  occasion  he 
Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  confessed  to  a  loss  of  17,000  prime 
vol.  iii.  p.  95.  Count  Vitzthum  troops  at  Solferino. 
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CHAP,     sible  for  policy  seem  incapable  of  realising  the  horrors 

,J .  of  war  until  they  see  them  with  their  eyes.     Had  some 

1859.  great  word  painter  succeeded  in  April  in  representing 
to  the  Emperor  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field,  on  which 
3,000  of  his  subjects  were  lying  dead,  and  10,000  or 
11,000  others,  more  unfortunate,  were  suffering  the 
tortures  of  wounded  men,  his  heart  might  have  pre- 
vailed over  his  head,  and  he  might  have  withheld  the 
ultimatum,  the  immediate  cause  of  so  many  horrors. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  heart  was  touched  by  the  horrors  of  a  hotly  contes- 
ted battle-field.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  equally 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  suffering.  'Les  pauvres  gens ! 
les  pauvres  gens  !  quelle  horrible  chose  que  la  guerre  ! '  l 
So  he  was  heard  to  say  more  than  once  at  Solferino.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  make  the  mistake  which  his  brother  Em- 
peror committed,  of  allowing  his  heart  to  master  his  head. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  hurrying 
up  his  siege  train,  for  pressing  forward  reinforcements, 
and  he  directed  his  fleet,  already  in  the  Adriatic,  to 
commence  operations  at  Venice.  The  best  chance  of 
stopping  bloodshed,  he  knew,  lay  in  displaying  fresh 
proofs  of  energy.  Yet,  while  he  was  giving  these  orders, 
his  mind  was  deeply  occupied  with  the  possibilities  of 
peace ;  and  peace  seemed  to  him  an  urgent  necessity, 
for,  victor  though  he  was  on  five  battle-fields,  his 
dynasty  and  his  empire  were  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  overthrow. 
Tbe  In  Italy  things  were  ufoing,  in  one  sense,  too  well. 

Emperor's      '  f    TT*  .  -r,. 

anxiety  -N  apoleon  had  been  ready  to  constitute  a  greater  ried- 
for peace.  mont  m  Northern  Italy;  but  it  was  already  evident 
that  the  flood,  which  he  had  set  in  motion,  was  sweeping' 
away  the  old  landmarks  in  other  places.  The  Romagna 
had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  duke  and 
archduke  had  abandoned  their  duchies;  and  Tuscany 

1  Ollivier,  L' Umpire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  ±21. 
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and  the  Romagna,  equally  with  Parma  and  Modena,     CHAP. 
were  showin    a  stron    determination  to  throw  in  their 


lot  with  Piedmont.1  If  the  war  were  to  go  on,  the 
Emperor,  instead  of  creating  a  kingdom  of  Northern 
Italy,  might  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  united 
Italy.  All  the  wisest  heads  in  France  were  impressed 
with  the  folly  of  creating  a  powerful  kingdom,  a  new 
Prussia,  on  her  south-eastern  frontier;  yet  the  war 
on  which  the  Emperor  had  embarked  was  apparently 
tending  to  this  disastrous  result.  A  united  Italy, 
moreover,  could  not  be  formed  without  despoiling  the 
Pope  of  his  richest  provinces.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Solferino  was  fought,  the  Emperor 
had  endeavoured  to  reassure  religious  France  by  a 
paragraph  in  the  '  Moniteur  '  denying  the  rumour  that 
Piedmont  was  about  to  unite  all  Italy  in  one  State.  It 
was  said  afterwards  that  the  mere  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  such  a  contradiction  betrayed  the 
anxiety  which  the  Emperor  felt  at  the  increasing  irrita- 
tion of  his  Catholic  subjects.2  But  if  the  Emperor  was  His  fear 
finding  it  difficult  to  control  the  movement  which  he  sia^inte 
had  done  so  much  to  initiate,  or  to  restrain  the  action  vention- 
of  the  great  statesman  who  was  organising  revolution 
in  Central  Italy,  he  had  other  and  more  pressing  reasons 
for  desiring  peace.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Prussia  was  contemplating  the  active  intervention  which 
the  Prince  Consort  had  advised  her  to  postpone  till  Napo- 
leon was  involved  in  a  death  struggle  with  Austria.  She 
was  massing  250,000  men  on  the  Ehine  ;  she  was  asking 
the  German  Diet  to  place  federal  troops  under  the  orders 

1  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  Empire,    vol.    iii.     p.   59   seq.  ;    cf. 

to  relate  in  detail  the  movements  iu  Further   Correspondence  respecting 

Central  Italy  in  1859.      The  lesser  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Parl.  Papers, 

Italian   States  were  swept  by  the  1859,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  443. 
revolution     which    equally      over-          2  The  note  was  inserted  in  the 

whelmed  bad  government  like  that  Moniteur  of  the  24th  of  June,  the 

of  Modena,  or  well-intentioned  so-  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Solferino 

vereigns  like  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  was  fought.      De  la  Gorce,  Histoire 

J)e   la    Gorce,  Histoire  du    Second  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 
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CHAP,     of  the  Eegent  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  calculated  that, 

TV 

- l,' .  with  this  addition  to  his  own  forces,  the  Eegent  would 

18u9.  have  Some  400,000  men  at  his  disposal.1  The  policy 
of  Prussia  would  compel  Napoleon  to  employ  on  the 
Ehine  a  force  at  least  as  large  as  that  which  he  had 
concentrated  in  Italy.  But  the  Emperor  knew  that 
he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal  which  he  could  send 
to  resist  a  Prussian  invasion.  Marshal  Eandon,  his 
Minister  for  War,  was  complaining  that  he  could  not 
spare  troops  from  France  to  replace  the  casualties  of 
the  battle-field,  and  the  much  more  serious  losses  from 
disease.2  He  was  calculating  that  he  had  only  120,000 
men  to  oppose  to  Prussia  on  the  Ehine ;  and  he  was 
urging  that  the  National  Guard  should  be  embodied  to 
meet  the  crisis.3  The  Empress,  on  her  part,  was  sup- 
porting Marshal  Eandon's  representations.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  the  Emperor  received  a  letter 
from  his  wife  telling  him  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
concentrating  at  Coblentz  and  Cologne,  that  the  troops 
remaining  in  France  were  insufficient  to  meet  invasion, 
and  urging  him  to  conclude  peace  at  once,  and  send 
back  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  been  lunching  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  who, 
after  lunch,  had  accompanied  him  on  horseback  to 
survey  the  field  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought 
on  the  morrow,  read  the  letter  to  his  host.  The  King 
listened  in  silence,  and  the  two  men  returned  to  camp 
without  exchanging  another  word.4  Nor  was  it  only 
from  France  that  the  disturbing  messages  were  arriving. 
Eussia  was  the  one  great  power  which  sympathised 
with  Napoleon's  policy,  and  wished  him  success ;  but 
Eussia,  still  weakened  by  the  losses  which  the  Crimea 

1  Ollivier,      L'Empire      Liberal,  3  Ollivier,      L'Empire      Liberal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.  vol.  iv.  p.  223. 

2  There  were  25,000  sick  soldiers  4  Recollections  of  a    Veteran,   p. 
in  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  July.  156. 

l)e  la  Gorce,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 
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had  inflicted  on  her,  felt  herself  disabled  from  taking  CHAP. 
any  active  part  in  the  war,  and  urged  the  Emperor  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  declaring  peace.  The  Czar, 
indeed,  took  the  unusual  course  of  sending  one  of  his 
own  aides-de-camp  through  Paris  to  Italy  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  urging  his  brother  Emperor,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  terrible  extremity  of  a  war  with  Germany,  to 
lose  no  time  in  opening  negotiations  with  Austria.1 

Touched,  then,  by  the  miseries  of  the  battle-field,  The 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own  army  without  weakening  the  defences  of  France, 
and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  conflagration  on  should 
the  Ehine,  which  his  advisers  and  the  Empress  were  between 
assuring  him  they  would  be  powerless  to  extinguish, 
the  Emperor  determined  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
stop  the  war  ;  and  he  instructed  M.  de  Persigny,  who 
had  just  returned  to  the  French  Embassy  at  London,2 
to  suggest  to  the  British  Ministry  that  it  might  usefully 
mediate  between  himself  and  his  brother  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  moment  was,  in  one  sense,  opportune. 
On  the  llth  of  June,  Lord  Derby's  Government  had 
been  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Palmerston,  with  Lord  John 
Eussell  as  his  Foreign  Minister,  had  resumed  office.3 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  radical  difference  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  new  Ministry,  indeed, 
like  the  old  Cabinet,  professed  a  desire  for  neutrality  ; 
but  the  neutrality  of  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  desire  to  prevent  France  from  pushing- 
home  her  attack ;  the  neutrality  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
was  directed  to  restraining  Prussia  from  taking  part  in 

1  Ollivier,      L' Empire      Liberal,  Due    had    been   appointed    to   the 
vol.  iv.  p.  216.  command  of  the  French  army  on 

2  M.  de  Persigny   had  been  sue-  the  Rhine,  and  M.  de  Persigny  had 
ceeded   in   1858    by    the    Due    de  returned  to  London.    Vide,  inter  alia, 
Malakoff,  supra,   p.    126.     On   the  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  p.  485. 
outbreak   of  the  Italian  War,  the  3  See  supra,  p.  196. 
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CHAP,     the  fray.1    Lord  Malmesbury,  moreover,  had  taken  his 

, IV: ,  stand  on  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  and  the  statesman  who 

I8o9.  took  his  stand  on  these  treaties  was  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  Italian  Minister  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  embracing 
not  only  Yenetia  and  Lombardy,  but  the  Eomagna  and 
the  Duchies,  replied  with  a  smile,  '  The  only  question 
is,  whether  France  will  desire  a  second  Prussia  on  her 
flank.' 2  He  allowed  Lord  John  Eussell  to  record  officially 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Europe  from  a 
united  Italy.3  His  sympathies  were  so  pronounced 
that  the  Prince  Consort  declared  that  he  was  out-and- 
out  Napoleonide,  and  went  on  to  say  of  him  that  '  he 
maintains  France  to  be  in  the  right  on  all  points  ;  calls 
the  Emperor  honourable ;  the  object  a  useful  one 
of  driving  out  the  Austrians,  and  does  not  recognise 
any  right  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  interfere  in  the 
affair.' 4  Verily  the  same  word  neutrality  may  be  used 
to  cover  policies  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 

1  The     Queen     had     made     the  by  an  attack  on  her  northern  ports, 

strange  suggestion   in  May    to  the  Ibid.,  p.  482.     On  the  other  hand, 

Empress  of   the   French   that    the  Lord  John  Russell,  four  days  after 

war  should   not  be  carried  beyond  accepting  office,  addressed  a  strong 

the    territory     of    Sardinia !      She  despatch  to  Prussia  urging  her  to 

must    apparently    have    persuaded  remain  neutral.    Parl.  Papers,  1859, 

herself  that  Napoleon  had  nothing  vol.  xxxii.  p.  559.     It  is  true  that 

to    do    but   to   drive    back   Giulai  Lord  Malmesbury,  before   the  war 

from   the    Dora  Baltea,   and    that  began,   had    given   similar  advice  ; 

the  liberation  of  Northern  Italy  from  but     his     whole     argument     was 

the    Austrian     yoke    was     outside  that    Germany    should    not    enter 

the     range     of    practical    politics.  '  at  once '   into  war,  and  that    she 

Martin's   Prince    Consort,    vol.    iv.  had    no   grounds    '  at  the   present 

p.  448.      Lord  Malmesbury  was  a  moment '  for  declaring  it.    Memoirs 

little   more    liberal    in  his    views.  of  an   Ex-Minister,  p.  504.      Lord 

He  was  willing  that  the  war  should  Malmesbury's   advice    was   exactly 

be  carried  on  in  Lombardy.   Memoirs  consistent  with  the  Prince  Consort's 

of  an  Ex-Minister,  p.  485.     But  he  opinion,  supra,  p.  i;42  u. 

instructed    Lord   Cowley    to    urge  2  De     la      Gorce,     Histoire    du 

the    Emperor    to     neutralise     the  Secowl  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  ;    in  other  3  Parl.  Papers,  1859,  vol.   xxxii. 

words,    to   deprive   himself  of  the  p.  559. 

means  of  striking  at  Venice  from  4  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv. 

the  sea,  and  of  paralysing  Prussia  p.  434. 
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It   was,    however,  to   Lord   Palmerston   and   Lord     CHAP. 

John    Eussell — and    not    to   Lord    Derby   and    Lord   — , ' 

Malmesbury — that  M.  de  Persigny  made  his  unexpected  1859- 
suggestion  that  the  British  Ministry  might  usefully 
mediate  between  the  combatants.  He  hinted  that 
(i)  Lombardy,  Piacenza,  and  Carrara  should  be  annexed 
to  Piedmont ;  (ii)  Modena  and  Venetia  should  be  formed 
into  separate  states  under  an  Archduke ;  (iii)  the 
Legations  should  be  separated  from  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  placed  under  a  lay  ruler ;  (iv)  Tuscany 
should  be  restored  to  its  former  ruler  or  placed  under 
the  Duchess  of  Parma ;  (v)  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
States  should  be  grouped  in. a  confederation ;  and  (vi)  a 
congress  should  be  held  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments.1 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  would  have  rejected  these  terms  as 
too  unfavourable  to  Austria.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
declared  them  too  unfavourable  to  Italy.2  The  utmost 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  and  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  do  was  to  send  the  proposal  to  Vienna,  without 
supporting  it  with  any  recommendation  for  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Informed   by   telegram   of  the   disposition   of  the  The 
British  Government,  and  concluding,  not  unnaturally, 
that   a   proposal,  so   platonically  supported,  was   not 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  Austria,  the  Emperor  on  the 
6th  of  July  decided  on  addressing  himself  directly  to  his 

1  The  proposal  will  be  found  in  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are 

Ollivier,  L Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  asked  to  propose  to  the  belligerents 

p.  224 ;  in  less  detail  in  De  la  a  parcelling  out  of  the  nations  of 

Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  Italy,  as  if  we  had  any  authority 

vol.  iii.  p.  107  ;  cf.  Letteredi  Cavour,  to  dispose  of  them.  I  cannot  be  a 

vol.  iii.  pp.  cci-ccv.  party  to  it.1  Life  of  Palmerston 

•'2  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  vol.  v.  pp.  158,  160.  According  to 

Lord  John  Russell  (f-th.  of  July,  M.  Ollivier,  he  said  to  M.  Persigny, 

1859) :  '  The  more  I  think  of  '  Ce  que  1'Empereur  propose,  ce 

Persigny's  proposal,  the  less  I  like  n'est  pas  1'Italie  rendue  a  elle-menie, 

it.  .  .  .  The  scheme  throws  wholly  mais  1'Italie  vendue  a  1'Autriche. 

out  of  question  the  wishes  of  the  L'Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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CHAP,  enemy.  The  step  was  unusual,  but  its  novelty  probably 
_J:^—  invested  it  with  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  a  ruler  who 
1859.  liked,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  act  differently  from 
other  men.1  At  any  rate,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
July,  he  despatched  General  Fleury  to  the  Austrian  head 
quarters  at  Verona,  with  an  autograph  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther Emperor  proposing  an  armistice.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  already  in  bed  when  General  Fleury 
arrived.  He  rose  to  receive  his  visitor,  and  naturally 
asked  for  time  before  he  answered  so  unexpected  and 
important  a  communication.  General  Fleury  readily 
consented  to  return  for  the  reply  to  it  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning;  but,  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  orders,  he  contrived  to  add  a  strong  reason 
for  an  early  decision.  '  The  Emperor  of  Austria,'  so 
he  said,  '  was  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  French  fleet 
had  already  occupied  the  island  of  Lossini  in  the 
Adriatic,  that  it  was  only  waiting  for  orders  to  com- 
mence its  attack  on  Venice,  and  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  military  force  to  aid  it  in  the  attack.'  - 
The  knowledge  of  the  new  movement  was  calculated 
to  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
much  the  same  impression  which  the  private  soldier 
occasionally  feels  when  he  finds  that  the  flank  of  the 
line  in  which  he  is  fighting  has  been  turned  by  the 
enemy. 

If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  been  a  stronger  man 
he  might  probably  have  concluded,  in  the  few  hours 
which  were  open  to  him  for  deliberation,  that  the 
considerations  which  were  inclining  his  adversary  to 
peace  should  have  induced  him  to  continue  the 
struggle.  If  he  confined  his  vision  to  Italy,  he  must 
have  seen  that,  though  he  had  suffered  defeat,  his  army 

1  '  II  aimait  a  ne  rien  faire  comme      Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  108. 
tout  le  monde,  ni  la  guerre,  ni   la          2  See  Ollivier,  IS  Empire  Liberal, 
paix.'       De    la   Gorce,  Histoire  flu      vol.  iv.  p.  226. 
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was  more  numerous  than  that  of  its  opponent,  and  that' its     CHAP. 

retreat  had  brought  it  to  the  strongest  position  in  Europe.    . ^ 

If  he  carried  his  view  beyond  his  own  dominions,  he  1859> 
could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  Germany  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  the  Ehine,1  or  realising  that  the 
entrance  of  a  new  combatant  into  the  lists  would  alter 
the  conditions  of  the  struggle.  But  the  unfortunate 
Monarch  derived  little  satisfaction  from  the  prospect  of 
the  diversion  which  Germany  was  preparing  for  him  ; 
for,  if  Germany  was  marching  to  the  Ehine,  Prussia 
was  marching  at  her  head,  and  asking  the  Diet  to 
entrust  her  with  the  command  of  the  German  armies. 
The  Emperor  feared  that  German  intervention  would 
inevitably  lead  to  Prussian  preponderance  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  a  province  in  the  South  of  Europe 
seemed  almost  more  tolerable  than  the  prospect  of 
Prussian  preponderance  in  the  North.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  short,  was  almost  as  much  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  German  intervention  as  Napoleon 
himself.2 

But  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  merely  racked 
with  jealousy  of  Prussian  preponderance ;  he  had  also 
reasons  for  anxiety  which  the  strong  position  of  his 
army  in  the  Quadrilateral  could  not  avert.  Hungary 
was  on  the  point  of  rebellion ;  Count  Cavour  was 
anxiously  striving  to  promote  a  new  Hungarian  in- 
surrection ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  discussing 
with  M.  Kossuth  the  conditions  on  which  Hungary 
might  rely  on  the  assistance  of  France.3  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  events  of 
1848  ;  and  how  Hungary  had  only  been  tamed  into 

1  '  Son    armee,  plus    nombreuse,  suth  in  May,  June,  and  July  1859 
s'appuyait  a  des    forteresses  redou-  will  be  found  in  Lettere  di  Cavour, 
tables,  et  1'Allemagne  marchait  sur  vol.  iii.  pp.  cii,  clxxxiv,  and  clxxxvi ; 
le  Rhin.'  Ollivier,  L'Empire  Liberal,  cf.  I? Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 
vol.  iv.  p.  230.  107,    251   seq.     Correspondence  re- 

2  See  ibid.,  pp.  230,  231.  specting  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Pnrl. 

3  The  negotiations  with  M.  Kos-  Papers,  1860,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  7. 

s  2 
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The 


obedience  by  the  arms  of  Eussia.  It  was  certain  in 
1859  that  St.  Petersburg  would  not  despatch  a  single 
Cossack  to  the  aid  of  Vienna.  It  was  one  thing  to 
contemplate  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  Upper  Italy  ; 
it  was  another  thing  to  face  it  with  a  rebellion  in 
.  Hungary,  and  a  French  fleet  at  Venice.  Affected  by 

armistice  .  .      >  .        - 

accepted,  these  apprehensions,  jealous  of  Prussia's  pretensions, 
and  unnerved  by  the  miseries  of  the  battle-field,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  decided  to  give  way,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  July,  he  accepted  the  armistice. 

Four  days  later  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Villafranca, 
a  place  which  was  thenceforward  to  become  famous, 
and  discussed  the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  made. 
Their  preparation  did  not  involve  much  difficulty.  The 
victor  and  the  vanquished  were  equally  desirous  of 
peace  ;  and  differences  which  had  been  insuperable  in 
^-arcn  were  easily  reconciled  in  July.  The  terms 
which  were  ultimately  agreed  upon  were  as  foUows  : 
1.  The.  creation  of  an  Italian  confederation  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  2.  The  cession  to 
France,  and  the  transfer  by  France  to  Italy,  of  the 
province  of  Lombardy.  3.  The  inclusion  of  Venetia  in 
the  Italian  Confederation,  as  a  province,  however,  under 
the  Crown  of  Austria.  4.  The  restoration  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  their 
respective  States.  5.  In  addition,  the  two  Emperors 
agreed  to  invite  the  Pope  to  introduce  indispensable 
reforms  into  the  States  of  the  Church.1 


franca. 


1  The  point  which  created  most 
difficulty  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena. 
Napoleon  wished  the  article  to  run, 
'  Les  deux  souverains  feront  tous 
leurs  efforts,  excepte  le  recours  aux 
armes,  pour  que  les  dues  de  Toscane 
et  de  Modene  rentrent  dans  leurs 
•Hats  on  donnant  une  amnistie 
<jen§rale  et  une  constitution.1  The 
Kmperor  of  Austria  objected  to 


the  words  which  I  have  printed  in 
italics,  and  they  were  ultimately 
withdrawn  :  Austria,  on  the  one 
side,  promising  not  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment,  and  France,  on  the  other 
side,  asserting  that  she  would  not 
use  her  own  troops,  or  allow  Austrian 
troops  to  be  employed  to  effect 
these  restorations.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  at  Villafranca  were  embodied 
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In    conceding   these    terms,    the   Emperor   of    the     CHAP. 

French  displayed  true  statesmanship.     He  had  .shown   IV- 

both  vigour  in  war  and  moderation  in  victory.  His 
sword  had  freed  the  richest  of  Italian  provinces  from 
the  yoke  of  Austria  ;  his  moderation  had  saved  Europe 
from  a  war,  which  would  have  involved  almost  an 
entire  continent  in  a  common  conflagration.  In  the 
eleven  years  which  had  already  passed  since  his  rise  to 
the  first  place  in  France,  in  the  eleven  years  which 
were  yet  to  run  their  course  before  his  star  was  to  sink 
as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  he  never  stood  so  high  as  on  the 
day  of  Villafranca.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  con- 
vinced the  world  that  he  had  that  excellent  thing,  a 
giant's  strength,  and  he  could  fairly  claim  that  he  had 
given  proof  that  he  was  not  '  tyrannous  to  use  it  like 
a  giant.' 

It  is  true  that  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  original 
programme  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic  ;  but,  in  giving  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  he  had 
done  much  to  win  the  gratitude  of  Italians.  He  had, 
moreover,  the  generosity  to  acknowledge  that  his 
failure  to  realise  his  whole  programme  had  cancelled 
any  claim  which  the  proceedings  at  Plombieres  had 
given  him  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  or  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  to  France  ;  and  he  told  Victor  Emmanuel  that  if  the 
Piedmontese  Government  would  pay  him  the  expense  of 
the  war,  he  would  not  think  1  further  of  these  provinces. 
An  Italian  who  had  staked  his  all  on  the  issue  might 
not  unnaturally  have  regretted  that  Napoleon  should 
have  withdrawn  his  hand  from  the  plough  after  driving 
it  only  halfway  across  the  field;  but  an  Italian  who 
fairly  reviewed  the  whole  circumstances  could  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  disappointment  at  what 

in     November     in     three     treaties  le  spese  di  guerra,  e  non  penseremo 

signed  at  Zurich.    L 'Empire  Liberal,  pin.  a  Nizza  e  alia  Savoia.'     Lettere 

vol.  iv.  pp.  234,  241,  243,  335.  di  Cavour,  vol.  i«i.  p.  ccxxvi. 
1  '  II  vostvo  governo  mi  paghera 
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CHAP,     remained  undone  was  lost  in  his  gratitude  for  the  'work 
^J[^'__  which  had  been  accomplished. 

And  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  Sovereign 


The  King    who  }ia(^  sacrificed  so  much,  and  staked  so  much,  on  the 

of  Pied- 

mont and  French  alliance.  The  King  of  Piedmont  had  not  been 
Cavour.  consulted  on  the  terms  of  the  armistice  ;  he  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  terms  of  Villafranca.  In  the  first  moment  of 
his  indignation,  he  even  talked  of  continuing  the  war 
alone  ;  but  he  had  the  wisdom  to  stifle  his  feelings,  and 
to  terminate  the  interview  by  courteously  declaring  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  Emperor's  decision,  he  should 
always  remember  with  gratitude  his  Majesty's  exertions 
for  Italy,  and  repay  them  with  fidelity.1  The  King, 
like  the  Emperor,  had  shown  that  he  could  subordinate 
his  aspirations  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and 
that  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  the  half  loaf  if  the 
whole  were  unattainable.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
with  Count  Cavour.  Intent  on  the  great  object  to  which 
all  his  efforts  had  been  directed,  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  stopping  short  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
word  compromise,  so  dear  to  other  statesmen,  had  no 
place  in  his  vocabulary.  He  hurried  from  Turin  to  the 
camp  ;  he  called  upon  the  King  to  denounce  the  peace. 
His  language  was  so  intemperate  2  that  the  King,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  calm  him,  turned  his  back  on 
him  and  left  the  room  ;  and  the  Count,  in  a  rage,  flung 
up  his  office. 

1  Lettere     di     Cavour,    vol.     iii.  Histoire    du    Second    Empire,    vol. 

pp.    ccxii,    ccxv.      In    signing    the  iii.  p.  115. 

treaty,  however,   the    King  added  -  The    King  —  the    story    goes  — 

the  words,  'Pour  cequi  me  concerne.'  said  to  the  Count,  'Calm  yourself, 

Napoleon,    in     consenting    to     the  calm  yourself;  remember  that  I  am 

addition   of    these    words,   }>erhaps  the  King;'  and  the  Count,  mad  with 

hardly  appreciated  their  importance  :  anger,    replied,     '  I     am    the    man 

but     their     true    significance    was  whom  all  Italians  recognise.     I  am 

soon  visible.     The  King   had  only  the   real   king  !  '      '  What    do   you 

signed  lor  Piedmont  alone  ;  he  had  say  ?  '    retorted    the     King,    '  that 

reserved  the  right  to  the  people  of  you  are  king  ?     You  are  a  birichiu  ' 

Central  Italy  to  work  out  their  own  (a    puppet).       Lettere    di    Cavour, 

independence  and  decide  for  them-  vol.  iii.  p.  ccxix.  note. 
selves   their  future.      De  la  C4orce, 
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The  irritation  of  Count  Cavour  was  almost  justified     CHAP. 
by  the  action  of  the  British  Ministry.     On  the  news  of  ,__IJl__ 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca  reaching  this  country,  Lord      1859- 
Palmerston  wrote  privately  to  the  French  Ambassador.  The  view 

.  .  of  the 

M.  de  rersigny,  protesting  in  the  strongest  manner  British 
against  its  terms.1  Though  the  Queen  herself  demurred  uponlSe 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  opinion,2  Lord  John  Russell,  a  peace- 
week  later,  officially  repeated  to  Lord  Cowley  the  view 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  already  privately  commu- 
nicated to  M.  de  Persigny.  According  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  if  Yenetia  formed  part  of  the  new  Italian  con- 
federation, the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  necessarily 
exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  was  much  better,  in  the  interest  of  Italy, 
to  leave  Venice  a  little  more  Austrian,  than  to  give 
Austria  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula.  But  Lord  John  Russell  also  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Piedmont  would  be 
very  insufficiently  protected  on  its  eastern  frontier,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Pope's  subjects  to 
place  the  Roman  States  not  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  under  lay  government ;  and,  with  respect  to 
Central  Italy,  he  put  on  record  all  the  declarations 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  made,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  ought  not  to  use  Austrian  troops  to 
impose  by  force  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  he  added,  '  It 
being  well  understood  that  Austrian  troops  are  not  to 
cross  the  Po  or  the  Mincio  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  States  of  the  Pope,  or  of  Tuscany, 

1  Ashley's    Palmerston,    vol.    ii.  pp.  321,  322.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 
p.    368 ;    and    cf.   Martin's   Prince  that,  while  her  Majesty  was  with- 
Consort,  vol.  iv.  p.  462.  in   her  rights   in  pointing  out  the 

2  See   ibid.,  p.  463.     I  have  not  objections  which   occurred  to   her, 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  further  she    deferred   to   the   view   of  her 
to  her  Majesty's   objections   to  her  constitutional  advisers,  and  allowed 
Ministers'  policy.     See  on  this  point  them  to  carry  out  their  own  policy. 
Life  of  Lord  John    Russet/,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP.     Modena,  or  Parma,  still  less  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont, 

- ^ or  the   kingdom    of  the   Two  Sicilies ;    and   that   the 

1859.  Emperor  of  the  French  intends  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  as  soon  as  the  new  organisation 
is  completed ;  there  remains  little  more  to  be  said  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  execution.  The 
free  voice  of  Tuscany  can  probably  be  ascertained  by 
summoning  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.' l 

This  despatch  might  have  been  written  by  Count 
Cavour  himself.  It  asserted,  as  no  other  great  states- 
man had  asserted,  the  policy  of  Italy  for  the  Italians, 
which,  for  the  next  two  years,  was  to  form  the  chief 
text  of  the  British  Foreign  Office ;  but  it  recognised, 
what  Count  Cavour  in  his  fury  had  failed  to  recognise, 
that  the  policy  of  Italy  for  the  Italians  could  be  evolved 
from  the  arrangements  of  Villafranca,  and  that,  if 
force  were  not  permitted,  Central  Italy  would  gravitate 
naturally  and  irresistibly  to  Piedmont. 

The  con-  On   the   outbreak   of  war,    indeed,    the   rulers    of 

Central1  Central  Italy  had  themselves  proclaimed  their  own 
Italy.  downfall  by  their  conduct.  The  Archduke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena  had  withdrawn  to  the  Austrian 
camp.2  The  Cardinal  Legate  had  left  Bologna.  Depu- 
tations from  the  Duchies  had  been  despatched  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  with  offers  of  allegiance ;  and  though,  in 
deference  to  Napoleon's  objection,  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
not  accepted  the  offer,  commissioners  had  been  sent  from 
Turin  to  Parma,  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Florence,  to 
carry  on  the  government.3  After  Villafranca,  it  soon 
became  plain  that  none  of  these  places  had  any  disposition 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  110-  qualities  as  a  ruler,  alone  remained 
113.  in  her  capital.      See   De  la  Gorce, 

2  The       Duchess       of       Parma,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
strengthened  perhaps  by  her  friend-  p.  62. 

ship  for  Xapoleon,  but  relying  still  3    Vide,     inter      alia,      Countess 

more  on  the  affection  of  her  sub-      Cesaresco's     Cacour,     p.    154,    and 
jects,  who   recognised   her  amiable      Probyn's  Italy,  pp.  252,  254. 
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to  take  back  their  old  rulers.1     On  the  16th  of  August     CHAP. 
the  Tuscan  Assembly  formally  declared  that  it  could 


T 

neither  recall  nor  receive  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine.  It 
followed  up  the  resolution,  on  the  20th  of  August,  by 
unanimously  voting  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  to 
Piedmont.2  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Eomagna  hastened 
to  follow  the  example  of  Tuscany.3 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  watched  this  movement  The 
with  some  anxiety.  The  interests  of  France  and  the  Of  the 
opinions  of  her  statesmen  were  opposed  to  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  on  her  south-eastern  frontier. 
The  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Piedmont,  from  Napoleon's 
standpoint,  was  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
It  was  '  impossible,'  to  use  his  own  word.4  And  the 
Emperor  undoubtedly  thought  that  his  exertions  and 
his  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Italy  would  make  his  will 
law.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that,  after 
practically  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  Austria,  and 
imposing  them  on  Piedmont,  his  views  and  his  wishes 
would  be  almost  contemptuously  disregarded  by  the 
duchies  or  provinces  of  Central  Italy. 

The  Emperor,  in  fact,  was  so  confident  of  his  power 
to  force  his  own  decision  on  Italy,  that  he  threw 
away  the  weapon  which  would  have  made  him  irresist- 
ible. At  Villafranca  he  had  actually  desired  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  the  treaty  that  force  should  not  be 
used  to  bring  back  duke  and  archduke  to  their  duchies  ; 
and  though,  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  words  had  been  withdrawn,  Napoleon 
had  made  the  positive  statement  that  he  would  neither 
employ  his  own  troops  nor  allow  Austrian  troops  to 

1  See  Sir  J.   Hudson's  despatch.  These    persons   would   do  well   to 
in  Correspondence  relating  to  Italy,  read    Mr.    Gladstone's    account    of 
Parl.  Papers,  1860,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  43.  the  Duke   of  Modena.      Hansard, 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  75.  vol.  clxi.  p.  1575. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  84,  85,93,  102.    Some  4  Ollivier,      L'  Empire      Liberal, 
people,   I   believe,  still   think  that  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 

Central  Italy   was  well   governed. 
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CHAP, 


1859. 


Central 


Piedmont. 


be  used  for  the  purpose.1  On  his  way  home  he  had 
repeated  the  same  assurance  to  Italian  statesmen  :  so 
iong  as  order  was  preserved,  he  promised  that  there 
should  be  no  intervention,  either  on  the  part  of  France 
or  on  the  part  of  Austria  :  2  while  latgr  in  the  autumn 
he  had  given  the  same  assurance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 'The  employment  of  force,'  so  he  authorised 
Count  Walewski  to  say,  had  '  never  entered  into  the 
intentions  '  of  the  Emperor.3 

Every  day  that  passed,  however,  showed  that 
nothing  would  induce  Central  Italy  to  forego  the  pro- 
Spect  which  union  with  Piedmont  afforded  it.  The 
provisional  governments,  which,  after  the  peace,  suc- 
ceeded the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  from  Turin 
during  the  war  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Legations,  affirmed  their  desire 
for  union  with  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  sent  de- 
putations to  Paris  and  London  to  plead  their  cause.4 
Their  attitude,  if  they  had  stood  alone,  might  possibly 
have  been  overcome  ;  but  they  received  powerful  sup- 
port from  the  British  Ministry.  Lord  John  Eussell,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  kept  on  repeating,  'Let  the 
Italians  settle  their  affairs  themselves  ;  '  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  supported  the  Foreign  Minister  by  declaring 
that  '  the  people  of  the  duchies  have  as  good  a  right  to 
change  their  rulers  as  the  people  of  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden  ;  '  and  that  '  the  annexation  of  the 
duchies  to  Piedmont  would  be  an  unmixed  good  for 
Italy  and  for  France  and  for  Europe.'  5  The  language 
which  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  were 


1  See  supra,  p.  260,  note. 

2  Ollivier,      L'Empire      Liberal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  256. 

3  Parl.  Papers,  1860,  relating  to 
Italy,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  148-151. 

4  Probyn,   Italy,  ISlo    to    1878, 
p.  260.    I   am  writing  the   history 
of  England,  and  not  the  history  of 
Italy,  or  I  should  like  to  have  said 


more  of  what  Italy  owed  to  Baron 
Ricasoli  in  Florence  and  M.  Farini 
in  Modena.  The  reader  who 
wishes  a  brief  and  intelligble 
account  of  the  doings  of  these  men 
may  usefully  refer  to  Stillman,  The 
Union  of  Italy,  p.  299  wq. 

'•'  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  v. 
p.  165.    Cf.  ibid.,  p.  162. 
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using   in   London   was   vigorously   supported   by   the     CHAP. 
British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  Sir  James  Hud-   __  IXJ  _  - 
son,  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  very  highest  rank  in  politics  by  their  conduct  as 
diplomatists  ;  and,  as  the  autumn  of  1859  wore  on,  it 
became  abundantly  clear  that  the  true  question  was 
not  the  attitude  of  Central  Italy,  but  the  willingness  or 
unwillingness  of  the  Piedmontese  Government  to  accept 
the  allegiance  which  Central  Italy  was  offering  it. 

The  question  of  union  was,  moreover,  inextricably  Italian 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  confederation.  Napoleon  Ration.6 
had  himself  suggested  confederation  to  Austria.  He 
had  recognised  that  the  confederation  of  Italy  would 
not  excite  the  apprehensions  among  his  own  people 
which  the  union  of  Italy  was  calculated  to  arouse  ;  and 
that  the  position,  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Pope 
should  receive  as  the  president  of  the  confederation, 
would  do  something  to  reconcile  Catholic  France  to  a 
policy  which  was,  in  other  respects,  hostile  to  the 
Papacy.  But,  if  confederation  had  been  proposed  by 
France,  it  had  been  readily  accepted  by  Austria,  for 
Austria  understood  that,  while  Venice  was  represented 
in  the  confederation,  she  would  continue  to  exercise 
a  preponderating  influence  in  Italian  affairs.  The 
same  reasons,  however,  which  were  inducing  the 
Court  of  Austria  to  support  confederation,  were 
inducing  the  British  Ministry  to  denounce  it  ;  and 
Austria,  to  her  dismay,  was  discovering  that,  if  she  had 
no  longer  to  reckon  with  France,  whose  Emperor  was 
desirous  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements  to  which  he 
had  agreed  at  Villafranca,  she  had  to  deal  with  the 
opposition  of  the  British  Ministry,  which  was  making 
itself  the  exponent  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians. 

Conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  being  The 
gradually  involved,  incapable  of  stemming  the  drift  of 


opinion,  which  was  carrying  him  far  away  from  the  proposes  a 

J  *  congress. 
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settlement  which  he  had  devised,  Napoleon  fell  back  on 
the  remedy,  which  always  occurred  to  him  in  moments 
1859.  Of  embarrassment,  and  suggested  that  the  Italian  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  a  congress.  The  original 
suggestion  to  this  effect  was  made  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Villafranca,1  but  it  was  renewed  in  the 
autumn.  The  British  Government  had  some  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  invitation.  It  declined  to  consider  it 
till  it  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  proposed  at  it ;  as  the  price  of  its  consent 
it  succeeded  in  obtaining  fresh  concessions :  (i)  that, 
if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  found  an  Italian  federa- 
tion in  which  Austria  had  a  voice  without  giving  her 
preponderance,  France  would  not  refuse  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  constituting  it  without  Austria;  (ii)  that 
the  employment  of  force  had  never  entered  into  the 
Emperor's  intentions,  and  (iii)  that  France  was  as  anxious 
as  this  country  to  free  Italy  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops.  '  In  full  reliance  that  these  declarations  will  be 
maintained  and  acted  upon,'  Lord  John  Eussell,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  expressed  himself  ready  to  give  a  fair 
and  candid  consideration  to  an  invitation  to  enter  into 
a  congress  or  conference.2  The  example  of  this  country 
was  ultimately  followed  by  other  powers,  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  the  whole  of  the  states  invited  to 
attend  the  congress  had  signified  their  intention  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  it.3 

At  this  moment,  when,  after  months  of  wear}' 
correspondence,  the  solution  of  the  question  had 
apparently  been  advanced  by  the  tardy  concurrence  of 

1  There    is   an  important   debate  maintain  the  principle  that  in  such 
on  this  point  in  Hcmsfinl..  vol.  civ.  a  congress  no  external  force  should 
pp.  543,  546.  be  employed   to    impose  upon    the 

2  Parl.  Papers  relating  to  Italy,  people      of     Italy     any    particular 
1860,  vol.  Ixvii.,  pp.  148-151.      In  government  or  constitution.'     Han- 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  1860,  sard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  3. 

the  Queen  said,  '  I  accepted  the  invi-  3  Parl.  Papers,  1M60,    vol.   Ixvii. 

tation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  made      p.  253. 
known   that    I    should   steadfastly 
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all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  projected  con-     CHAP. 

gress,  the  whole   thing  was   thrown  into  inextricable    — , ' . 

confusion  by  the  characteristic  but  inopportune  action  1859< 
of  the  French  Emperor.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  £hetipub", 
misfortunes  of  his  position  that,  while  he  was  anxious  '  Le  Pape 
to  enlist  opinion  in  France  on  his  side,  he  was  without 
the  machinery  which  representative  institutions  and 
responsible  ministers  supply  for  testing  and  guiding  the 
views  of  a  people.  In  default,  he  was  forced  to  expound 
his  policy  by  official  communications  to  newspapers 
and  the  publication  of  inspired  pamphlets.  Before  the 
war  he  had  instructed  M.  de  la  Grueronniere  to  prepare 
opinion  in  the  brochure,  '  Napoleon  III  et  ITtalie.' 
On  the  eve  of  the  congress  he  directed  the  same  writer 
to  set  out  his  views  in  another  publication,  '  Le  Pape  et 
le  Congres.'  In  this  famous  pamphlet,  the  more  telling 
because  its  anonymous  author  wrote  as  a  true  friend 
of  the  Church,  M.  de  la  Gkieronniere l  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Pope,  for  Italy,  and 
for  the  world,  was  for  the  Pope  to  remain  in  Eome, 
and  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  territory  outside  the 
city.  To  Napoleon  was  reserved  the  great  task  of 
reconciling  the  Pope  with  his  people  and  with  his 
age ;  to  the  congress  the  more  formal  duty  of  endors- 
ing the  arrangements  which  the  reconciliation  made 
necessary.2 

The    pamphlet  fell   like  a  bomb-shell   on   Europe. 
Anonymous  though  it  was,  it  was  universally  recognised 

1  The     share    which    M.    de    la  will  be  found  in  the   Times  of  the 

Gueronniere  had  in  the  preparation  5th  of  February,  1859. 

of  the  pamphlet  will  be  found  in  2  The   advice  which   was   given 

LetterediCavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  385;  see,  in  the   pamphlet   was  repeated    in 

as  to  the  two  pamphlets,  Martin's  some  official  correspondence  between 

Prince.    Consort,    vol.    iv.    p.    388,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  which 

note,  and  vol.  v.  p.  3,  and  De  la  was  printed  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 

Gorce,   Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  llth   of  January,  1860,  and  is  re- 

vol.  iii.  p.    174.     A  translation  of  printed   in  the   Times  of  the  12th 

M.   de    la    Gueronniere's    previous  of  January, 
pamphlet,  Napoleon  III  et  Fltalie, 
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CHAP,     that  it  was  inspired  by  the  Emperor ;  indeed,  he  made 

, Ev' no  secret  that  its  views  were  his  views.1     His  cousin 

1859.     even  went  farther,  and  told  the  Sardinian  Minister  that 

the  Emperor  had  inspired  the  pamphlet  to  bring  himself 

into  line  with  England  and  to  get  rid  of  the  congress.-' 

Prince    Napoleon's   declaration  will  not    be  taken  too 

literally   by   those    who    have    studied    most  carefully 

the  Emperor's  character.     He  was  undoubtedly  again 

passing  through  one    of  those  phases  of  irresolution, 

during  which  he  drifted  helplessly  on  the  sea  of  fortune  ; 

but  he  had  no  desire  to  rid  himself  of  a  congress  which 

he  hoped  might  extricate  him  from  some  of  his  more 

pressing  difficulties.     If,    however,  the   pamphlet   was 

not  written  with  the  intention  which  Prince  Xapoleon 

attributed  to  it,  the  publication  was  attended  with  thi< 

effect.     Austria,  at  once,  declined  to  enter  the  congress 

unless  the   French    Government  undertook  neither  to 

advocate    nor   to    support  the   measures   which    were 

The  resig-  recommended    iii   the    pamphlet.3      Count   Walewski, 

M!  Wa°     unable  to  procure  from  his  Sovereign  a  disavowal  of 

Lewski  in    ^jie  views  which  the  pamphlet  unfolded,  resigned  his 

and  the      office,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Thouvenel.4     A  still 

M.Uc"vour  greater    change   was    almost    immediately    afterwards 

to  pST     effected ;  for  the  Ministry,  which  had  replaced  Count 

mont.        Cavour  in  July,  resigned,  and  Count  Cavour  resumed 

power.     A  great  French  Minister,5  living  in  retirement, 

is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  At  this  moment,  two  men 

share  the  attention  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Xapoleon 

and  M.  de  Cavour.     The  game  is  laid  :  I  back  M.  de 

Cavour.'     A  leading  Italian  newspaper  put  the  effects 

Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  v.  o,000/.   a   year   on   his   retirement. 

p.  3,  note.  Times'  leading  article  of  the  7th  of 

*  Lettcre     <H     Cavour,     vol.     iii.  January,  1860.     M.  Thouvenel  had 

p.  cccxix.  previously   filled   the  French   Em- 

3  Pftrl.  Papers  relating  to  Italy,  bassy  at  Constantinople. 

1860,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  274.  5  M.  Guizot.    See  Mazade,  La  Vic 

4  Count  Walewski  was  presented      de  Cavour.  p.  313. 
with  two  estates  and  a  pension  of 
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of  the  change  even  more  clearly.  '  The  first  Ministry  CHAP. 
of  Count  Cavour,'  so  wrote  the  '  Opinione,'  '  meant  .  .  IV-  .. 
independence  ;  the  second  means  annexation.' l 

And,  in  fact,  in  the  new  game  which  the  year  just 
beginning  was  about  to  witness,  Count  Cavour  had 
the  same  advantage  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  1858 
and  1859.  He  knew,  and  the  Emperor  did  not  know, 
his  own  mind.  He  was  determined  that  Italy  should 
decide  her  own  destiny,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  his 
determination  by  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
attitude  of  England.  He  had  long  learned,  moreover, 
to  realise  that  the  arrangements  of  Villafranca  had  not 
been  attended  with  the  disastrous  results  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  political  campaign,  which  had  followed 
the  treaty,  had  been  of  more  profit  to  Italy  than  the 
military  campaign  which  had  preceded  it,  and,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  retreat  at  Leri,  he  had  found  himself, 
over  and  over  again,  saying,  '  Blessed  be  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.'  2 

The  circumstances,  however,  which  were  inspiring 
Count  Cavour  with  new  confidence,  filled  neutral  states- 
men with  anxiety.  Austria  had  declared,  before  the 
congress  had  been  determined  on,  that,  if  a  single 
Sardinian  soldier  were  moved  into  Central  Italy,  she 
would  send  an  army  to  oppose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  assured  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris  that,  if  a  single  Austrian  soldier 
crossed  the  Po,  France  would  put  her  army  in  motion. 
It  was  obviously,  therefore,  within  the  power  of  Count 
Cavour,  by  a  single  act  of  calculated  rashness,  to  bring 
on,  at  any  moment,  a  renewal  of  the  war.  In  these  Lord  John 

' 

circumstances  Lord  John  Eussell  came  forward  with 
a  fresh  proposal.  He  suggested  that  (i)  France  and 
Austria  should  agree  not  to  interfere  by  force  in  the 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second          '2  Mazade,    La     Vie    de    Carour, 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  189.  p.  318. 
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CHAP,     internal  affairs  of  Italy  except  at  the  unanimous  invita- 
tion  of  the  five  great  European  powers  ;  (ii)  the  Emperor 


1859.  Of  j-^e  French  should  concert  with  the  Pope  for  the 
ultimate  evacuation  of  Eome  by  the  troops  of  France, 
and  that  the  French  army  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Northern  Italy  at  a  convenient  period  ;  (iii)  the  internal 
government  of  Venetia  should  not  be  in  any  way  a 
matter  of  negotiation  between  the  European  powers  ; 
(iv)  Great  Britain  and  France  should  invite  the  King 
of  Sardinia  not  to  send  troops  into  Central  Italy  until 
its  several  states  and  provinces,  by  a  new  vote  of  the 
assemblies,  after  a  new  election,  should  have  solemnly 
declared  their  wishes  as  to  their  future  destiny.  Should 
that  decision  be  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  no  longer  require  that 
Sardinian  troops  should  not  enter  those  states  and 
provinces.1 

The  first  three  of  these  suggestions  were  sent  by 
Lord  John  on  the  14th  of  January,  1860,  both  to 
Paris  and  Vienna,  for  acceptance.  The  fourth  was 
only  made  to  France,  but  it  was  communicated  to 
Austria.  It  was  received  with  different  feelings  in  the 
two  capitals.  France,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  out  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
at  Villafranca  and  confirmed  at  Zurich,  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  proposition  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
a  difficult  problem,  but  felt  herself  bound  in  honour  to 
consult  Austria  before  formally  agreeing  to  it.2  Austria, 
on  the  contrary,  while  declaring  that  she  had  no 
intention  to  intervene,  declined  to  bind  herself  by  any 
pledges  as  to  her  future  action.  With  respect  to  the 

1  Parl.  Papers  relating  to  Italy,  for  from  June  1859  to  January  I860, 

1860,  pt.  ii.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  4.     Lord  that  Italy  should  be  free  to  regulate 

John  Russell  was  afterwards  charged  her  own  affairs.     Hansard,  vol.  clvi. 

with  partiality  in  making  the  fourth  pp.  1967,  1968. 

of  these  suggestions;  but  he  replied  '-  Parl.  Papers  relating  to  Italy, 

that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  Session  1860,  pt.  ii.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  13  ; 

principles  which  he  had  contended  State  Papers,  18o9-60,  p.  534. 
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fourth  of  Lord  John's  proposals,  she  not  unnaturally  CHAP. 
demurred  to  a  proposal  which  was  much  less  favourable  ___L_. 
to  herself  than  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  185^. 
at  Yillafranca,  and  to  which  Napoleon  had  never  ceased 
to  assure  her  that  he  would  scrupulously  adhere.1 
Disappointed,  however,  as  she  was  at  the  preference 
which  Napoleon  was  displaying  for  the  British  proposal, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  she  trusted  tHat  no 
difference  of  opinion  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.2  The  end  was  now  obviously  very  near.  When 
France  was  discussing  the  solution  which  England 
was  proposing,  and  Austria  was  intimating  that,  how- 
ever much  she  disliked  it,  she  would  not  oppose  it  by 
force,  it  only  required  a  little  moral  firmness  to  give 
effect  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  February,  indeed,  Napoleon 
made  one  last  effort  to  compromise  the  dispute,  pro- 
posing that  Parma  and  Modena  should  be  annexed  to 
Sardinia,  that  the  States  of  the  Church  should  be  vested 
in  the  King  of  Piedmont  as  the  vicar  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  Tuscany  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  prin- 
cipality and  placed  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.3  But  this  proposal,  which  might  conceivably 
have  proved  acceptable  six  months  before,  fell  almost 
stillborn  in  February  1860.  Lord  John  Eussell  at  Thean- 
once  declared  that  he  could  not  adopt  it , 4  and  Count  ^Sntmi 
Cavour,  strengthened  by  the  moral  support  of  England,  ^.aly  to 
insisted  that  it  had  come  too  late,  that  the  question 
must  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves,  and  that, 
if  they  determined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Piedmont, 
the  King  could  no  longer  refuse  their  request.  On  the 
llth  of  March  the  people  of  Central  Italy  again  decided 
in  favour  of  annexation  ;  on  the  18th  the  annexation 
was  made;  on  the  25th  orders  were  given 'for  the 

1  Parl,  Papers  relating  to  Italy.  ~  Ibid.,  p.  575. 

1860,  pt.  ii.    vol.  Ixvii.  pp.    58-64  *  Ibid.,  p.  580. 

State  Papers,  1859-60,  p.  549.  4  Ibid.,  p.  582. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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CHAP,     election  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  representing  not 
-_IV'    -  only   Piedmont  but   also   Central   Italy ;    and   011   the 

1859.     2nd  of  April  the  Parliament  met  at  Turin. 
The  This  great  result — the  most  important  achievement 

ofUsSa"oy  of  n%  years— had  been  due  not  merely  to  the 
and  Nice,  constancy  of  the  Italians  and  the  courage  of  Count 
Cavour,  but  to  the  firmness  of  the  British  Government, 
or  of  the  three  men — Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone — who  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding months  had  prevailed  over  the  reluctance  of 
the  Court  and  the  hesitation  of  their  colleagues.  But 
the  consolidation  of  Central  Italy  with  Piedmont  in- 
volved one  great  sacrifice.  After  Yillafranca,  Xapoleon 
had  recognised  that  his  failure  to  realise  his  whole 
programme  had  cancelled  the  bargain  of  Plombieres, 
and  had  told  Victor  Emmanuel  that,  if  he  were  repaid 
the  cost  of  the  war,  he  would  think  no  longer  of  Savoy. 
He  had,  however,  hardly  renounced  his  neighbour's  vine- 
yard, before  he  began  casting  his  eyes  upon  it ;  and,  in 
October,  he  suggested  to  a  representative  of  Piedmont 
in  Paris  that  he  might  waive  his  claim  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expenses  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
Savoy.1  When  the  Emperor  was  using  such  language 
at  Paris,  it  was  not  altogether  unnatural  that  rumours 
of  his  intention  should  be  revived  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.2  At  last,  early  in  January  1860,  a  French 
newspaper,  '  La  Patrie,'  announced  that  the  Savoyards 
themselves  were  longing  to  become  French.  One  dis- 
covery leads  to  another ;  and  the  same  paper  a  few 
days  afterwards  informed  its  readers  that  the  same 
attractions  which  had  driven  Milan  into  the  arms  of 
Piedmont  were  pushing  not  only  Savoy,  but  also  Nice. 
into  the  arms  of  France.  M.  Thouvenel,  indeed,  at 
the  end  of  January  assured  Lord  Cowley  that  the 

1  Lettere    di    Cavour,     vol.    iii.          2  State  Papers,  1859-60,  pp.  458- 
p.  ccxlvii.  470. 
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Emperor  had  not  alluded  to  the  subject  in  his  conversa- 
tions  with  him.1  If  Napoleon  had  observed  his  usual 
silence  with  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  he  had  already 
broached  the  subject  at  Turin,2  and,  before  the  middle 
of  February,  he  asserted  that  he  believed  that  the  wish 
of  the  Savoyards  was  to  be  united  to  France  ;  and  that, 
subject  to  that  wish  and  to  the  consent  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  he  did  not  see  why  the  annexation 
should  not  be  made.3  On  the  1st  of  March  he  went  a 
step  farther,  and  admitted  that  he  proposed  to  annex 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.4 

By  this  time,  too,  the  Emperor's  language  was  Their 
changing.  Hitherto  he  had  contented  himself  with  1^?™ 
saying  that  the  Savoyards  desired  annexation  to  France,  France 
and  that  he  did  not  see  why  France  should  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  their  wishes ;  but,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
in  opening  his  Parliament  he  declared  that,  in  face  of  a 
Piedmont  enlarged  into  a  kingdom  of  nine  million 
inhabitants,  it  was  his  duty  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  his 
Empire  by  '  reclaiming  '  the  French  slopes  of  the  Alps.5 
It  was  true  that  M.  Thouvenel  assured  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris  that  his  Majesty  intended  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  Savoyards ; 6  but  it  was 
tolerably  plain  that  he  would  hardly  have  made  use  of 
the  phrase  if  he  had  not  satisfied  himself  that  the 
Savoyards  might  be  trusted  to  carry  out  his  programme. 
In  fact,  the  only  real  obstacle  had  already  been 

1  State  Papers,  1859-60,  p.  472.  ary,    however,    the    annexation   of 

2  Letters  di   Cavour,  vol.   iii.  p.  Nice,    as    well   as   of    Savoy,  was 
cccxxix.     How  eagerly  the  Emperor  mentioned    at    Turin    (Lettere    di 
desired  the  annexation  may  be  seen  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  ccxlix)  ;  and,  on 
from   the   correspondence    between  the   28th   of    January,  Lord   John 
M.    Thoiuenel    and    the    Due    de  Russell  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cowley 
Gratnont.     Le  Secret  de  VEmpereur,  alluded  to  the  annexation  of  Nice, 
vol.  i.  p.  41.  State  Papers,  1859-60,  p.  474.     He 

3  State  Papers,  1859-60,  p.  491.  seems,  therefore,  even  at  that  date 

4  Ibid.,    p.    591.       It    is    worth  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Emperor's 
observing    that,   at    the   beginning  intention. 

of  the  correspondence,  Savoy   only          5  Ibid.,  p.  631. 
was    mentioned.     Early   in  Janu-          ''  Ibid.,  p.  591. 

T  2 
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CHAP,     removed.     Count   Cavour   regarded  the  new  arrange- 

-_1^'    -  ment  as  the  inevitable  price  which  Piedmont  had  to  pay 

1859.      for  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy.     '  Maintenant  vous 

voila  nos  complices,' l  so  he  said  to  the  French  Minister 

when  he  signed  the  treaty 2  presented  to  him.     '  The 

cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,'  so  he  explained  afterwards 

in  the  Piedmontese  Chambers, '  is  an  integral  part  of  our 

policy  in  the  past ;  the  indispensable  expedient  of  our 

policy  in  the  future.' 

When  France  was  reclaiming  the  French  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  and  Piedmont  was  assenting  to  the  sacrifice, 
a  neutral  power  had  little  chance  of  successfully  oppos- 
ing the  arrangement.  The  French  Government,  indeed, 
had  promised  that  it  would  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  inhabitants,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  great  powers ;  but,  in  1860,  no  one  seemed  to 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  as  a  body  would  support 
an  arrangement  demanded  by  France  and  conceded  by 
Piedmont,  and  the  great  powers  manifested  no  desire 
to  support  the  protest  of  the  British  Ministry.  Lord 
John  Eussell,  indeed,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  shared  his  opinion.3  Eussia, 
on  the  contrary,  true  to  the  principle  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  declared  that  it  was  free  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  give  away  his  own  provinces,  and  that  it 
was  free  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  accept  them  ; 
while  Austria  considered  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  was  not  worse  than  the  annexation  of  the 
Grrand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia,  and  that  she 
herself  had  much  less  interest  in  it.4  It  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  country  stood  almost  alone  in 
opposing  the  annexation.  Resolutely  as  Lord  John 

1  Mazade,  Vie  de  Cavour,  p.  328 ;          4  See       Hansard,       vol.       clvii. 
but   cf.   Benedetti,  The  Mission  in  pp.  1254,    1255 :    Life  of  Lord  J. 
Prussia,  p.  5  and  note.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  330  ;  cf.  Ollivier, 

2  The   treaty  will    be   found   in  L'Empire  Liberal,  vol.    iv.    p.  397 
State  Papers,  1859-60,  p.  412.  seq. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  clvii.  p.  759. 
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Bussell  struggled  to  frustrate  it,  his  efforts  were  fore-     CHAP. 

.  iv 

doomed  to  failure.1 

At  this  distant  period,  when  the  fires  of  a  heated 
controversy  have  grown  cool,  and  France  herself  has  ^  na 
paid  the  penalty  of  her  policy  by  the  loss  of  othe'r  tkmof 
provinces,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  confess  that  the  Britain, 
desire  of  the  Emperor  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  was  not  altogether  unnatural.  He  could  argue  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  France  was  entitled  to  some 
return  for  the  sacrifices  which  she  had  made  for  Italy ; 
and  that,  if  Savoy  and  Nice  were  not  too  high  a  price 
for  Piedmont  to  pay  for  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  their 
cession  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  Lombardy  and 
Central  Italy.  But,  if  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  was 
not  unnatural,  it  was  eminently  unwise.  It  made  him  an 
object  of  suspicion  throughout  Europe,  and  deprived  him 
of  the  friendship  of  this  country.  It  was  everywhere  felt 
that  the  argument,  with  which  the  French  Government 
had  sustained  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  was 
capable  of  a  wide  application.  The  Ehine,  as  well  as  the 
Alps,  might  be  claimed  as  the  natural  frontier  of  France. 
Belgium,  like  Savoy,  might  be  regarded  as  French  in 
language  and  sympathies.  The  whole  map  of  Europe 
might  require  reconstruction  if  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments, which  had  been  sanctioned  by  treaty,  were  to  be 
destroyed  on  such  principles  as  these. 

And  this  feeling,  which  would  have  been  justifiable 
anywhere,  was  specially  felt  in  this  country.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  it  is  fair  to  admit, 
had  displayed  little  respect  for  the  treaties  of  Vienna 

1  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  bable  that,  if  Lord  John  Russell  had 

to  relate  the  subsequent  correspond-  confined  his  efforts  to  this  part  of  the 

ence     respecting    the    districts    of  question,  he  might  have  secured  the 

Chablis   and    Faucigny   in    Savoy.  annexation  of  a  considerable  portion 

For  the  position  of  these  districts  of  the  Faucigny  district  to  Switzer- 

under  the  treaties  of  1815,  see  Parl.  land.      Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii: 

Papers  relating  to  Italy,  Session  1860,  p.  '296,  note, 
pt.  iv.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  17.    It  seems  pro- 
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CHAP,     when  the  case  of  Italy  had  been  under  consideration ; 

,_ ,J .  but    they   regarded    those    treaties   with    much    more 

1859.  reverence  when,  in  defiance  of  their  provisions. 
Napoleon  proposed  to  round  off  his  own  vineyard. 
Their  views  were  warmly  supported  by  the  public,  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors  and  their  position, 
illogical  though  it  was,  deserved  the  Emperor's  respect, 
for  the  friendship  of  England,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  worth  more  to  his  dynasty  than  even  Savoy  and 
Mce.  It  was  a  mistake  to  throw  away  the  advantages 
of  the  English  alliance,  which  had  done  so  much  to 
strengthen  his  throne,  for  even  so  tempting  a  territory  as 
the  beautiful  districts  which  fringe  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  smiling  valleys  which  lie  on  the 
French  slopes  of  the  Alps. 

How  great  the  estrangement  was,  which  was  thus 
produced,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  language 
of  the  leading  Ministers.  Lord  John  Eussell,  finding 
his  remonstrances  disregarded,  was  tempted  into  making 
a  strong  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
stated  plainly  the  probable  effects  of  the  distrust  which 
the  Emperor's  action  was  creating.  Lord  Palmerston 
subsequently  told  the  French  Ambassador  in  London 
that  he  approved  and  confirmed  his  colleague's  words ; 
and,  when  the  French  Ambassador  replied,  '  But  this  is 
war,'  retorted,  '  Well,  if  it  is  war,  we  are  ready,  and  shall 
meet  it  with  firmness.' 1 

The  death          One  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  union  of  Italy  was 

dimind  ii   now  complete  5  but,  before  the  ink  with  which  it  had 

of  Naples,  been  written  had  dried,  another  chapter  was  already 

opening.     By  a  strange  coincidence  Ferdinand   II.   of 

Naples,  the  man  whose  misrule  had  done  so  much  to 

provoke  the  Italian  crisis,  died  in  May  1859,  just  after 

1  Hansard,    vol.    civil,   p.    1256.  Minister,   p.  !518 ;     Ashley's    Pal- 

Vitzthum,      St.      Petersburg      and  merston,  vol.   ii.  p.    391  ;     Greville, 

London,     vol.     ii.      p.     77 ;      Lord  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
-Malmesbury,   Memoirs   of  an   Ex- 
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he  had  received  the  news  of  the  first  successes  of  the     CHAP. 

allied  armies.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II.,    _.^ 

who,  through  his  mother,1  was  closely  related  to  the  1859- 
House  of  Savoy.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  encouraged 
Count  Cavour  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  induce  the 
Neapolitan  Government  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
cause  of  Italy.  The  effort  was  not  successful.  The 
influences  with  which  the  young  King  was  surrounded 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  lost  the  chance 
which  might  possibly  have  averted  the  catastrophe 
which  was  hanging  over  him. 

For  some  years  after  1856,  the  relations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Neapolitan  Court  had  been 
strained.  The  Neapolitan  Government  had  neglected 
to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  which  Lord  Clarendon 
had  addressed  to  it ;  and  the  British  Government  had 
shown  its  sense  of  the  habitual  misrule  of  the  Neapolitan 
Court  by  withdrawing  its  Minister  from  Naples.  This 
tension  was  aggravated  in  1857  by  an  incident  which 
attracted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  iii  this 
country.  In  June  of  that  year,  a  Sardinian  vessel,  the  The  case 
Cagliari,  plying  between  Genoa  and  Tunis,  was  seized 
on  her  passage  by  some  twenty-five  armed  men,  who 
were  nominally  passengers  on  board  of  her.  These 
men  steered  the  ship  for  the  island  of  Ponza,  where 
they  broke  open  the  Neapolitan  prison,  liberated  some 
three  hundred  prisoners,  carried  them  to  Sapri,  a  village 
near  Policastro  in  Calabria,  and  then  commenced  an 
insurrection  against  the  Neapolitan  Government.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel,  on  resuming  his  command,  at 
once  steered  for  Naples  with  the  intention  of  reporting 
the  facts  to  his  consul  and  the  authorities.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  met  by  two  Neapolitan  warships,  which 
stopped  his  ship,  and  carried  it  back  to  Sapri.  The 

1  She  was  the   saint   and  martyr  of  Count   Cavour's  argument  with 
Victor  Emmanuel.     Supra,  p.  220. 
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CHAP      Cagliar,i   was    ultimately    condemned   in  a   Neapolitan 
~_IV'       prize  court  as  a  good  and  lawful  prize  taken  in  war. 

The  condemnation    of  the    vessel   was    a   question 

which  concerned  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Naples.     It 

so  happened,  however,   that    among   the  crew   of  the 

and  of  the  Cagliari  were  two  English  engineers,  Messrs.  Park  and 

T"1        1  *    V* 

engineers  Watt.  The  horrible  arrangements  of  a  Neapolitan 
on  board.  gao|  to^  severely  on  the  health  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  and  one  of  them  actually  became  temporarily 
insane  and  attempted  to  take  his  own  life.  During 
the  whole  of  1857,  the  British  Government,  only 
imperfectly  informed  upon  the  facts,  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  whole  question  as  an  affair  of  law,  and  to  leave 
the  Neapolitan  courts  to  determine  whether  the  vessel 
had  been  rightly  condemned.  Lord  Palmerston,  indeed, 
on  the  4th  of  December  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  men  were  in  good  health  and  well  treated.1 
Three  days  later  he  had  to  admit  that  his  previous 
iiiforination  in  this  respect  was  wrong,  and  that  Messrs. 
Park  and  Watt  had  been  the  victims  of  gross  ill  usage  ; 
but  he  still  continued  to  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  law. 
'  They  are  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  violated 
Neapolitan  law,  and  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
is  a  speedy,  fair,  open,  public  trial,  with  the  best  legal 
assistance  that  can  be  given  them  for  their  defence.' 2 
The  Conservative  Government,  in  the  first  instance, 
adopted  the  view  which  Lord  Palmerston  thus  pro- 
pounded ;  but  the  public  was  not  disposed  to  accept 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  official  mind  had  arrived. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  spoken  and  voted  against  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Chinese  debate  in  1857,  declared  that 
the  language  of  the  Government  was  unworthy  of  a 
British  Minister,  and  insisted  that  <  a  three-decker  in 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  142.  the  capture  of  the  vessel  was  legal, 

-  Ibid.,   p.    273.     Lord    Malmes-  four  that   it  was   illegal.    Memoirs 

bury  says  that  out  of  seven  English  of  an  Ex-Minister,  p.  431. 

lawyers    consulted,    three    thought 
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the  Bay  of  Naples,    within   cannon   shot    of  the  royal     CHAP. 
palace,' l  should  have  been  employed  in  the  protection  ^__^_ 
of  British  subjects.  1859- 

While  opinion,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors, 
was  calling  loudly  for  .vigorous  action,  the  grounds 
for  vigorous  action  were  not  plain.  The  Cagliari  case 
raised  many  difficult  questions  of  law  and  fact ;  and, 
for  some  time,  the  facts  were  not  clear,  while,  from 
first  to  last,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Government  differed 
from  one  another  on  the  law.  So  far  as  the  facts  were 
concerned,  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
Cagliari  had  been  seized,  and  her  crew  overpowered  by 
some  passengers  on  board,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  vessel ;  but  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  crew 
had  resisted  to  the  utmost,  or  whether  they  had  con- 
nived in  the  seizure.2  Again,  it  was  not  doubtful  that 
the  Cagliari  had  been  arrested  by  a  Neapolitan  frigate, 
but  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  seizure  had  taken 
place  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  or  on  the  high  seas. 

But,  if  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  there  was  The  diffi- 
still  more  doubt  as  to  the  law.     While  Lord  Palmers-  the  case, 
ton   was   in   office,    the   law   officers  were   divided   in 
opinion  as  to  the   jurisdiction    of  a  Neapolitan   court 
over  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  seized  out  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  Naples.3     When  Lord  Derby  suc- 
ceeded to  office,  the  new  law  officers  were  still  further 
divided.     Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  Attorney-General,  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  seizure 
of  the  vessel ;   Sir  John  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  93,  94.  on   board  had  -worked  the  engines 
The   despatch   from  our   consul  at  on   her  passage   to  Ponza.      They 
Xaples,  detailing  the   sufferings  of  declared,     apparently     accurately, 
the  two  men,  reached  the  Foreign  that  they  had  been  forced  to  do  so. 
Office  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  The  Neapolitan  Government    tried 
day  after  Lord  Palmerston's  speech.  to  show  that  they  were  the  willing 
State  Papers,  1857-58,  p.  361.  agents  of  the  insurgents. 

2  There     was     no     doubt,     for  3  See    State     Papers,     1857-58, 
example,  that  the  English  engineers  pp.  375,  376. 
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CHAP,  the  Queen's  Advocate  and  the  Solicitor-General,  con- 

?y.i_.  sidered,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 

859.  was  justifiable,  but  that  there  were  no  clear  grounds  for 
her  condemnation.1 

Though,  however,  these  differences  of  opinion  per- 
plexed the  mind  and  delayed  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  there  was  on  one  point  an  agreement.  Whether 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  vessel  should  not  have  been  seized,  neither  he  nor 
his  colleagues  attempted  to  justify  her  condemnation. 
It  followed,  however,  that  if  the  vessel  had  been 
wrongly  condemned,  the  detention  of  her  crew  could 
not  be  justified  ;  and  that  British  subjects  had  been 
detained  for  months  in  prison,  and  exposed  to  the 
harshest  treatment,  without  excuse.  On  this  point,  at 
any  rate,  the  law  officers  spoke  with  a  single  voice.2 

The  condemnation  of  the  Cagliari  was  essentially 
a  question  for  Piedmont ;  the  detention  and  harsh 
treatment  of  her  engineers  was,  however,  a  British 
question ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  no  par- 
ticular liking  for  the  dispute,3  decided,  perhaps  wisely 
decided,  to  keep  the  two  questions  separate,  and  to 
content  himself  with  demanding  the  release  of  the  men 
with  a  substantial  compensation  of  3,000/.  for  their 
sufferings.4 

Had  the  Neapolitan  Government  been  wise,  it  would, 
at  once,  have  yielded  to  this  demand.  There  would 
have  been  no  indignity  in  yielding  to  a  power  which, 
they  could  not  have  avoided  perceiving,  had  both  the 
means  and  the  will  to  enforce  her  demand.  Instead  of 

1  See  Sir   John   Hardinge's   and  and  I  am  also  expected  to  keep  up 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns's  opinion  in  State  a  quarrel  with  Naples  in  support  of 

Papers,  1857-58,  p.  467  ;  for  Sir  F.  interference  with  their  institutions. 

Kelly's  opinion,  ibid.,  p.  483.  What  a  set  we  are!'     Memoirs  of 

-  IbifJ.,  p.  463.  (in  Rr-Minister,  p.  430. 

3  '  I  am  in  a  singular  position  on  '  For  Lord  Malmesbury's  demand 

this  question.     I  am  made  Minister  for    compensation,     State     Papery, 

on  purpose  to  resist  interference  on  18o7--~>S.  pp.  469-474. 
the  part  of  France  with  our  laws, 
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yielding,  however,  the  Ministers  of  the  Court  of  Naples     CHAP. 

endeavoured   to  justify   what   had   been   done.     They    IV  — 

almost   forced   Lord   Malmesbury,   in    consequence,  to      1859- 
argue  the  larger  question,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
in  the  background,  and  to  insist  on  the  expediency  of 
restoring    the    Cag-liari    to   Piedmont.      In    this    con-  The 

to    .  .  Cagliari 

troversy,  it  was  certain  that  the  strength  of  England  released, 
would,  sooner  or  later,  prevail  against  the  weakness  of  English 
Naples  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  middle  of  June,  en8ineers 

COTUDCn  _ 

Lord  Malmesbury  had  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  sated  tor 
he  had  obtained  the  compensation  that  he  had  demanded          ie 
for  Messrs.  Park  and  Watt,  and  that  the  Cagliari  had 
been  surrendered  to  England.1 

In  surrendering  the  vessel  to  England,  and  not  to 
Piedmont,  the  Neapolitan  Government  probably  con- 
sulted its  own  reputation.  It  thought  that,  without  loss 
of  dignity,  it  might  yield  to  a  great  power  what  it 
could  not  concede  to  a  small  one.  It  acted  as,  a  year 
later,  Austria  acted  in  surrendering  Lombardy  to  France 
instead  of  to  Piedmont.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute 
undoubtedly  increased  Lord  Malmesbury's  reputation. 
He  had  succeeded  where  Lord  Palmerston  had  failed  ; 
and  men  did  not  care  to  recollect  that  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Neapolitan  courts  had 
given  the  new  Minister  an  advantage  over  the  outgoing 
Ministry. 

The  settlement  of  this  dispute  ultimately  paved  the 
way  for  another  arrangement.  For  some  time  past 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  suspended  between  the 
Court  of  Naples  and  this  country.  The  release  of  the 
Cagliari  and  the  compensation  of  the  English  engineers 
removed  one  reason  for  not  renewing  them.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand  facilitated  their  renewal.  It  was  natural 
to  hope  that  a  new  king  might  avoid  the  errors  or 
crimes  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  great  inducements 

1   Hanaard,  vol.  cl.  p.  1915. 
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CHAP,  for  his  good  conduct  might  be  afforded  by  the  presence 
r—  of  a  judicious  Englishman  at  his  Court.  For  this 

1859.  reason,  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had  now  succeeded 

Diploma-  Lor(]  Malmesburv  at  the  Foreign  Office,  decided  to  send 

tic  rela-  * 

tions  with  a  Minister  to  Naples,  and  to  select  his  own  brother-in- 
renewed.  law,  Mr.  Henry  Elliot,  for  the  post.  Mr.  Elliot  could 
speak  at  Naples  with  the  weight  which  naturally 
attached  to  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  subsidiary  advantage  of  being  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Minto  whose  mission  to  Italy  ten 
years  before  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  con- 
fidence with  which  Italians  looked  to  Great  Britain.1 
His  appointment  enabled  Lord  John  Eussell  to  urge  the 
claims  of  justice  on  the  Neapolitan  Government.  '  You 
will  press  strongly,'  so  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  July,  '  on 
the  principal  minister  of  the  Crown  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  as  soon  as  possible  the  despotism  of  the 
police.  ...  To  keep  men  in  prison  without  trial ;  to 
place  them  under  a  zealous  and  suspicious  police  .  .  . 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  ;  it  is  also  a 
violation  of  the  code  by  which  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment professes  to  be  guided.  It  was  the  open,  systematic, 
and  continued  violation  of  justice  which  induced  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  suspend  friendly  relations 
with  Naples.  Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  to 
summon  a  representative  assembly,  and  frame  with 
their  assistance  laws, by  which  arbitrary  government 
may  be  checked.  But,  at  all  events,  some  steps  in 
favour  of  liberal  institutions  are  absolutely  required,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  outburst  of  discontent  which  can 
only  be  suppressed  by  military  force.' 2  He  added  on 
the  following  day,3  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  fully 
admit  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  Government 

1  For  Lord  Minto's  mission,  see      Affairs  of  Naples,  Part.  Papers,  1860, 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  382.  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  12,  13. 

-  Correspondence   respecting   the  '  Ibid.,  pp.  14,  15. 
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l 

should  be  hasty  or  intrusive  in  giving  advice  regard- 
in<?  domestic  changes  in  another  country  ;  but,  when 

• 

the  throne  of  an  ally  may  be  endangered,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  a  friendly  power  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
its  desire  to  see  the  present  dynasty  maintained  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  neither  the  moral  nor  the  material  sup- 
port of  England  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  King  if,  by  a 
continual  denial  of  justice,  and  the  refusal  of  an  improved 
form  of  internal  administration,  the  Neapolitan  people 
should  be  driven  into  insurrection  and  should  succeed 
in  expelling  the  present  dynasty  from  the  throne.' 
'  We  wish  well  to  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,'  he  wrote 
some  months  later.  '  But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to 
some  obvious  truths.  It  is  evident  that  the  commonest 
rules  of  justice  are  not  observed  by  the  King  of  Naples 
towards  his  subjects  ;  that  the  exasperation  caused  by 
oppression  is  the  parent  of  plots,  assassinations,  con- 
spiracies, and  insurrections.  .  .  .  Should  such  con- 
spiracies endanger  the  throne  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
her  Majesty's  Government  can  only  lament  the  blindness 
which  afflicts  his  council.  But  her  Majesty's  Government 
will  neither  accept  any  part  of  their  responsibility,  nor 
undertake  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  a  misgovern- 
ment  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Europe.' 1 

Few  Foreign  Ministers  have  ever  used  plainer 
language  than  that  which  Lord  John  Eussell  thus 
addressed  to  the  Neapolitan  Government ;  and  few 
Sovereigns  have  more  fully  deserved  such  remonstrances 
and  warnings  than  Francis  II.  On  his  accession, 
indeed,  he  had  given  some  slight  promise  of  a  wiser 
policy,  (i)  He  had  pardoned  the  persons  who  still 

1  Correspondence  respecting    the  quenceof  the  proceedings  of  the  Nea- 

Afi'airs  of  Naples,  Par  I.  Papers,  1 860,  politan  Government  and  the  conduct 

vol.  Ixviii.  p.  38.     Lord  Palmerston  of    the  King;    he   added   that  this 

used  similar  language.     He  actually  '  would  be  nothing  more  than  they 

told  the  Neapolitan  Minister  at  the  deserved,  and  would  be  seen  in  this 

Queen's  drawing-room  that  a  revolu-  country  with  universal  satisfaction.' 

tion  would  probably  be  the  conse-  Greville,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


28C, 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


The  mis 
govern- 
ment of 
Naples. 


languished  in  prison  and  in  exile  for  political  offences 
committed,  more  than  ten  years  before,  in  1848  and 
1849.  (ii)  He  had  relieved  the  '  attendibili,'  who  were 
described  by  Mr.  Elliot  as  persons  '  soup^onnes  d'etre 
suspects,' l  from  the  disabilities  which  had  prevented 
them  travelling  within  the  kingdom,  which  had  excluded 
them  from  public  employment,  and  which  even  deprived 
them  of  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  a  university  career, 
(iii)  He  had  authorised  the  return  of  137  Sicilian  exiles.2 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  even  these  limited  conces- 
sions were  valueless.  There  was  not  much  significance 
in  pardoning  a  few  persons  who  had  suffered  for  ten 
years,  when  no  favour  was  shown  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  the  victims  of  later 
acts  of  tyranny  The  permission  to  the  attendibili  to 
travel  was  practically,  at  once,  revoked  by  a  private 
order  to  the  police;3  and  none  of  the  137  exiles 
ventured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to  return  to 
their  country,  since  they  knew  that  they  would  expose 
themselves,  at  once,  to  police  supervision  and  police 
despotism.  The  grievances  of  the  Sicilians  and  the 
Neapolitans  mainly  arose,  indeed,  from  the  harsh  conduct 
of  an  uncontrolled  police.  It  was  a  common  course  for 
men  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  to  be  kept  in  prison 
for  months  without  trial.  In  one  prison  alone  in  1859 
forty-eight  persons  had  been  so  confined  for  two  years 


1  Par/.  Papers,  1860,  vol.  Ixviii. 
p.  27.  M.  Ollivier  says  that  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  II.  there  were 
no  fewer  than  180,000  attendibili. 
L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  430,  note. 
Sir  H.  Elliot  says  150,000,  Diplo- 
matic Recollections,  p.  13.  He  adds  : 
'  They  were  placed  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  police  of  their 
districts.  They  were  of  all  classes, 
from  the  large  landed  proprietors 
and  tradesmen  down  to  the  peasant, 
and  were  said  to  number  some 
150,000  persons.  They  could  not 


move  from  the  rayon  assigned  to- 
them:  the  proprietor  could  not 
visit  his  neighbour,  and  the  peasant 
could  not,  carry  his  produce  to  the 
market  town  if  it  lay  beyond  his 
bounds.  On  the  slightest  suspicion, 
or  even  without  it,  this  surveillance 
could  be  changed  to  close  imprison- 
ment at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  police, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.' 

-  Parl.  Papers  respecting  Naples,. 
Session  1860,  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  -S-7 
and  11. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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and    a   half  without    any  knowledge   of  the    cause  of     CHAP. 

their  arbitrary  arrest ; *  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1860, ,1 

the   Government    openly    avowed   its    intention   of  so     1859< 
detaining   men   suspected  of  revolutionary  tendencies, 
and  of  transporting  them  or  exiling  them  without  trial 
or  examination.2 

Like  Rehoboam,  Bombino — for  so  Francis  II.  was 
called  3 — was  making  his  little  finger  as  thick  as  one  of 
his  father's  loins,  and,  like  Rehoboam,  Bombino  was  on 
the  eve  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  policy.  Disturbances, 
or  insurrections,  broke  out  in  Sicily  in  the  beginning 
of  1860  ;  and  the  royal  troops  proved,  in  many  cases, 
unable  to  quell  the  disorders.  Throughout  April  the 
issue  was  uncertain,  and  Europe  observed  with  anxiety 
that  one  more  Italian  throne  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
The  news  of  insurrection  in  Sicily  naturally  excited 
deep  emotions  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  April,  General  Garibaldi,  with  a  thousand  men,  left  General 
Genoa,  and  sailed  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents,  joining1 
There  is  no  reason  for  thinking-  that,  in  taking  this  Sicilian 

insui*- 

course,  General  Garibaldi  acted  at  the  direct  instiga-  gents, 
tion  of  Count  Cavour.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  moment 
he  was  angry  with  the  great  Piedmontese  statesman  for 
the  cession  of  Nice,  his  native  city,  to  France.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  Count  Cavour  actually  regretted  the 
General's  attempt  as  rash  and  premature.  Five  weeks 
before  General  Garibaldi's  sailing,  he  told  the  represen- 
tative of  his  Court  at  Naples  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
Italy  to  preserve  the  status  quo  for  several  years.4  But, 

1  Correspondence   respecting   the  considered  that   it  might  be  done 

Affairs  of  Naples,  Purl.  Papers,  1860,  without  disadvantage,  p.  23. 

vol.  Ixviii.  p.  8.     Sir  H.  Elliot  says  2  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

that  a  Neapolitan  Minister  told  him  3  Bombino,    the     diminutive    of 

that  there  was  nothing  irregular  in  Bomba,  the  nickname  given  to  his 

the   detention   of  a  man   who  had  father  after  the  bombardment  of  his 

completed  the  term  of  his  imprison-  Sicilian  cities. 

ment,    as    at    Naples   no    prisoner  4  '  Je   crois   qu'il   nous   convien- 

was  discharged   on   the   expiration  drait  que  1'etat   actuel   des   choses 

of  his   sentence   unless    the   police  durat     encore     quelques      annees.' 

Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 
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~1859. 


if  lie  was  not  prepared  to  approve,  he  was  certainly  not, 
inclined  either  to  check  or  to  condemn  the  expedition. 
Xo  attempts  were  made  to  stop  its  sailing  ;  no  real 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  a  landing  in  Sicily ;  the 
best  friends  of  the  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  help  the 
General.  It  would  have  been  an  error  of  statesmanship, 
so  Count  Cavour  thought,  to  oppose  the  expedition.1 

When  the  expedition,  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  at  Marsala,  no  real  obstacle  existed  to  its  landing. 
Two  English  vessels  of  war  watched  the  disembarkation, 
but  took  no  steps  to  interfere.  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war 
arrived  while  the  operation  was  going  on,  but  were 
either  wanting  in  courage  or  in  will  to  stop  it.2  General 


1  '  Molti  del  nostri  amici  e  del  piii 
devoti  la  [la  spedizione]  seconda- 
vano.  Dovera  io  mettermi  in 
opposizione  con  questi  ?  Sarebbe 
stato  un  errore  che  avrebbe  creato 
difficolta  gravissime  nell'  interne.' 
Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.p.  251.  The 
expedition  left  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
May.  On  the  7th  Cavour  telegraphed 
to  the  governor  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, placing  Admiral  Persano  under 
his  orders,  and  desiring  him  to  stop 
the  expedition  if  it  put  into  a  Sar- 
dinian port :  an  order  which  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  equally  use- 
ful order  sent  from  London  to  Cork, 
Beaumaris,  and  Holyhead  to  stop  the 
Alabama  if  she  happened  to  put  into 
any  of  those  ports.  But  on,  the  8th 
the  governor  was  further  directed 
not  to  stop  the  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  but  only  if  they  entered  a  port. 
Admiral  Persano  was  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
instructions,  and  asked  whether  he 
was  to  stop  the  expedition  in  the 
event  of  it  putting  into  port  through 
stress  of  weather.  Count  Cavour 
replied,  '  The  Ministry  decides  for 
the  arrest.'  Admiral  Persano  pre- 
sumed from  these  words  that-  Count 
Cavour  did  not  agree  with  his 
Cabinet,  and  telegraphed  back,  '  Ho 
capito.'  Ibid.,  pp.  245,  246,  2-17 


and  note.  Sir  H.  Elliot,  indeed 
(Diplomatic  Recollections,  pp.  25- 
28),  accuses  Count  Cavour  of  a  direct 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
expedition:  but  I  believe  that 
the  account  which  I  have  given  in 
the  text  represents  Count  Cavour's 
position  with  accuracy. 

2  The  Neapolitan  commander 
said  his  fire  was  obliged  to  be  sus- 
pended to  give  two  English  steamers. 
which  had  arrived  a  few  hours 
before,  time  to  take  on  board  their 
officers,  who  were  on  shore ;  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  no 
ground  for  this  statement.  Fur- 
ther Correspondence  respecting  the 
Landing  of  General  Garibaldi  in 
Sicily,  Parl.  Papers,  1860,  vol.  Ixviii., 
cf.  pp.  2, 6,  and  7.  M.  de  la  Gorce, 
however,  has  reproduced  the  Nea- 
politan account  without  the  con- 
tradiction (Hist,  du  Second  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  382),  as  has  also  the  editor 
of  the  Secret  de  FJEmpereur,  vol.  i. 
p.  154.  Lord  J.  Russell's  account 
of  the  incident  will  be  found  in 
Hansard,  vol.  clviii.  p.  1403,  and 
cf.  p.  1406.  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  Madame  Cesaresco,  quoting 
Signer  Crispi,  thinks  that  the 
landing  could  not  have  been  effected 
if  the  English  ships  had  not  been 
present.  Cesaresco's  Cavour,  p. 
180. 
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Oaribaldi  was  thus  able  to  land  his  men  in  good  order  ;     CHAP. 
four  days  later,  on  the  14th  of  May,  he  assumed  the  title   _iy^_ 
of  Dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

These  events,  so  startling  both  in  their  conception 
and  in  their  success, .  naturally  created  a  feeling  of 
consternation  in.  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  In  this 
country  Lord  Brougham  said  that  999  out  of  every  1,000 
people  heartily  wished  for  Garibaldi's  success  ; 1  and, 
true  to  their  policy  of  securing  Italy  for  the  Italians, 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Eussell  watched  with 
satisfaction  General  Garibaldi's  progress.  Lord  John, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  We  know  that  our  sympathies  and  the  judgment  of 
history  will  distinguish  between  the  cases  of  the  fili- 
buster and  felon,  and  that  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot. 
We  all  remember  that  we  had  once  a  great  filibuster, 
who  landed,  in  the  month  of  November  1688,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  England.  .  .  .  That  filibustering 
was  completely  successful.'  In  fact,  Lord  John 
Eussell's  anxiety  was  not  aroused  by  General  Garibaldi's 
conduct,  but  by  the  apprehension,  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  prevalent  reports  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
further  acquisition  of  territory  by  Sardinia,  France 
would  demand,  and  the  Italian  Government  would 
make,  the  cession  to  France  of  Liguria,  or  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  or  of  both.  He  was  also  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  that,  where  General  Garibaldi  had  gone, 
Piedmontese  troops  might  follow,  and  that  Sardinia 
might  rashly  engage  in  a  fresh  war  either  with  Naples 
or  with  Austria  ;  and  he  called  on  Count  Cavour  to 
reassure  him  on  both  points.2  On  the  30th  of  May, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clix.  p.  1379.  Naples  went  so   far   as   to   declare 

2  See    the    statements   on  these  that  the   annexation  [of  Sicily   to 
points  made  in  Parliament.     Vide,  Piedmont]  would  make  the  cession 
inter    alia,     Hansard,  vol.    clxiv.  to  France  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
pp.  1189-1242.     The  suspicion  was  indispensable.    Diplomatic  Recollec- 
not  unnatural ;  indeed,  Sir  H.  Elliot  tions,  p.  31. 

says   that  the  French  Minister  at 

VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP.  Count  Cavour  gave  the  required  pledge.  He  declared 
^_J^—  without  any  hesitation  that  the  Government  of  the 
1860.  King,  even  to  deliver  Venice  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
would  not  consent  to  cede  one  inch  of  Italian  terri- 
tory. He  promised  carefully  to  '  abstain  from  any  act 
of  aggression  towards  Austria  as  long  as  that  power 
shall  abstain  loyally  on  her  side  from  any  act  which 
might  violate  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention.' 
As  regards  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  making 
the  same  declaration,  he  frankly  admitted  that  '  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  to 
prevent  by  force  any  manifestations  of  sympathy  by  the 
Italian  populations  for  the  populations  of  Sicily  or  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.' 1 

The  atti-  Partially   reassured   by  these  pledges,  which  were 

Eis°hfthe  strengthened  by  a  statement  of  M.  Thouvenel  that  the 
Govern-  Emperor  of  the  French  had  no  more  designs  upon 
Sardinia  than  the  British  Government  had  designs  upon 
Sicily,2  the  British  Government  was  free  to  address 
itself  to  the  general  question.  The  Government  of 
France  had  already  intimated  its  desire  to  act  in  ac- 
cord with  Great  Britain ;  and  both  France  and  Great 
Britain  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  same  opinion. 
Both  Governments  were  afraid  that  the  events  which 
were  rapidly  occurring  in  Sicily  would  lead  to  further 
complications.  The  movement  which  had  already 
emancipated  the  greater  part  of  the  island  from  the 
Neapolitan  Government  might  spread,  so  they  feared, 
to  Naples ;  if  Naples  shook  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  the 
insurrection  would  inevitably  extend  to  Umbria  and 

1  Parl.  Papers  respecting  Italy,  fleet,  and  promising  its    officers,   if 

Session    1861,   vol.     btvii.    p.    22.  they   deserted    the   cause   of  their 

Count  Cavour  carried  out  honourably  King  for  the  cause  of  Italy,  a  bril- 

the  declaration  so  far  as  Austria  was  liant  and  assured  career.    Letters  di 

concerned.    He  carried  out  literally  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  254  seq. 

the  promise   towards    Naples   and  2  Further  Correspondence  relating 

Sicily.     But  he  was  actually  at  the  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Parl.  Papers, 

very  moment   encouraging   a   pro-  1861,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  29. 
nunciamiento    by    the    Neapolitan 
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the  Marches ;  and,  if  Southern   Italy  were   free,   and    CHAP. 

General  Garibaldi  were  successful  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  > r! . 

in  the  States  of  the  Church,  nothing  would  apparently 
prevent  him  from  attacking  Venetia.  Austria  would 
thus  obtain  an  excuse,  or  a  justification,  for  renewing 
the  contest ;  and,  if  Austria  and  Italy  were  again 
engaged  in  a  death  struggle,  France  might  find  it 
necessary  to  intervene,  and  Europe  might  be  involved  in 
a  new  war.  To  avoid  this  contingency,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  anxious  to  concert  an  alliance  between 
Naples  and  Sardinia ;  to  arrange  a  truce  in  Sicily  ;  and 
to  insist  on  Bombino  dealing  liberally  with  his  revolted 
subjects.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  equally  ready  to  stop 
the  combat,  but  he  declined  to  recommend  the  truce 
which  the  Emperor  desired,  unless  it  was  understood 
that,  if  on  its  termination  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  impose  by  force  a  government  on  Sicily,  Sardinia 
herself  should  be  free  to  assist  the  Sicilians.1 

The  negotiations  for  the  truce  fell  through.2  Count 
Cavour  said  with  perfect  truth  that  he  could  not  stop 
General  Garibaldi.  The  General  had  never  forgiven 
Count  Cavour  for  assenting  to  the  cession  of  his  native 
city  (Nice)  to  France,  and  was  not  ready  to  accept 
advice  from  the  Sardinian  Government.  He  had  even 
obliged  M.  la  Farina,  whom  the  Sardinian  Government 
had  sent  to  Sicily,  to  leave  the  island.3  He  was  deter- 
mined, though  acting  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  carry  out  his  policy  in  his  own  way.  The  negotia- 
tions for  the  truce  proved,  therefore,  barren  of  results. 
A  mission,  which  the  Neapolitan  Government  sent  to 

Further  Correspondence  respect-  the  Pope  to  adopt  a  national  policy ; 

ing  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Parl.  Papers,  (3)   Naples  should   abandon   every 

1861,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  31.  attempt  to   reconquer  Sicily.     See 

2  Count  Cavour  was  only  willing  Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  Hi.  p.  273, 

to   negotiate   the  alliance  on   three  and    cf.   Vitzthum,   St.   Petersburg 

conditions  :    (1)   Naples  should   re-  and  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

nounce   the  Austrian  alliance;   (2)  8  Lettere   di   Cavour,  vol.  iii.   p. 

Naples  should  join  Sardinia  in  urging  283. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

TseoT 


France 

proposes, 

and 

England 

refuses, 

to  stop 

Garibaldi 

crossing 

the 

Straits. 


Turin,  to  Paris,  and  London,  proved  equally  ineffectual ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  July,  the  Neapolitans  were  com 
pelled  to  evacuate  Sicily,1  and  Garibaldi  was  free  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  crossing  from  the  island  to 
the  mainland.  At  this  moment  France  came  forward 
with  a  fresh  programme :  M.  Thouvenel  proposed  that 
the  British  and  French  squadrons  should  inform  General 
Garibaldi  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  The  British  Cabinet  declined 
to  assent  to  this  proposal.  They  considered  that 
its  adoption  would  be  a  departure  from  the  general 
principle  of  non-intervention ;  and  they  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  force  of  General  Garibaldi  was  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  ; 
that  '  if  the  navy,  army,  and  people  of  Naples  were 
attached  to  the  King,  Garibaldi  would  be  defeated ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  disposed  to  welcome  Gari- 
baldi, our  interference  would  be  an  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.' 2  In  short, 
the  people  of  Naples,  like  the  people  of  Sicily,  should 
be  left  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

In  taking  up  this  position  Lord  John  Eussell  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  The 
freedom  of  Naples  might  have  been  postponed  for  many 
years  if  Garibaldi  had  been  prevented  from  crossing 


1  Further  Correspondence  respect- 
ing the  Affairs  of  Italy,  Par  I.  Papers, 
1861,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  41. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  40,  41 ;  cf.  p.  53.   The 
difference  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments arose  partly  from  their  op- 
posite views  as  to  what  constituted 
intervention.       M.    Thouvenel    re- 
garded   the  presence   of   Garibaldi 
in    Sicily   as    intervention.      Lord 
John  Russell  apparently  considered 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  Italy 
the    intervention    of    Italians,    al- 
though they  might  not  be  Sicilians, 
for   the  purpose  of  rescuing  Sicily 
from  the  bad  government  to  which 


she  had  been  so  long  subjected, 
could  not  fairly  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  the  intervention  of 
foreign  Governments.  M.  Thouvenel 
consequently  thought  that,  in  stop- 
ping Garibaldi  from  crossing  the 
Straits, he  would  be  preventing  inter- 
vention. Lord  John  Russell  con- 
sidered that  the  act  would  be  an  act 
of  intervention.  Technically  M. 
Thouvenel's  position  was  the  more 
logical.  It  may  be  added  that,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Persigny,  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  at  first,  in  favour 
of  stopping  Garibaldi.  Memoires, 
p.  274. 
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the  Straits.  But  this  was  not  the  only  service  which 
he  rendered  to  Italy.  It  was  the  assurance  of  his 
support  which  strengthened  Count  Cavour's  hands,  and 
determined  him  to  accept  any  offers  of  union  from  either 
Sicily  or  Naples.  The  Count's  correspondence  shows 
that  he  knew  that,  in  this  policy,  he  would  have  to 
reckon  with  the  opposition  of  France  ;  but  that  he  was 
prepared  to  brave  the  opposition  of  France  because  he 
was  assured  of  the  moral  help  of  Britain.1 

And  events  were  rapidly  developing.  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  indeed  persuaded  to  write  to  General 
Garibaldi  and  urge  him  not  to  cross  the  Straits.2  But 
the  General  replied  that  he  had  a  mission  to  complete; 
and  that  on  its  completion  he  would  lay  his  authority 
at  his  Majesty's  feet.  On  the  19th  of  August  he  crossed 
the  Straits  and  entered  Calabria  ;  on  the  6th  of  September 
the  wretched  Bourbon  king,  finding  that  he  could 
neither  rely  on  the  people  whom  he  had  misgoverned, 
nor  on  the  army  which  he  had  collected  in  his  defence, 
withdrew  from  Naples  to  Gaeta  ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  General 
September,  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  :  3  it  was  after- 


1  He  wrote  to  the   Marquis   de  sent  a  message  to  Admiral  Persano   Naples. 

Villa  Marina  at  Naples  on  the  7th  along  with  the  King's  envoy,  desiring 

of  July  :    '  Mon  programme  est  de  the  Admiral  to  congratulate  General 

ne  pas  imposer  1'annexion,  mais  de  Garibaldi  on  his  victories,  and  adding, 

braver  tous  les  dangers  pour  le  faire  '  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  pre- 

si  les  populations  la  reclament.'    He  vent  him  from  passing  over  to  the 

telegraphed  to  the  same  correspon-  continent,     I  should  have  preferred 

dent  on  the  same  day.     '  Tenez-vous  that    the    Neapolitans    themselves 

plus  raide  que  jamais.     Angleterre  should  accomplish  at  least  the  begin- 

m'a  fait  dire  qu'elle  trouve  nos  pro-  ning  of  the  work  of  regeneration  ; 

positions   tres  moderees.     Ne   vous  but,  as  they  will  not  or  cannot  move, 

laissez   intimider  par  Brenier   [the  let   Garibaldi   act.     The   enterprise 

French    Ambassador    at    Naples].  cannot  stop  halfway.'    Again,  'The 

Sicile  doit  etre  libre  de  disposer  de  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  this  :  to 

son   sort.     Aucune  transaction  sur  help  the  revolution,  but  to  help  it 

ce  point.'    Lettere  di   Cavour,  vol.  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  appear  in 

iii.  p.  281.  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  have  been  a 

12  Emile        Ollivier,       IS  Empire  spontaneous   act.'     Diplomatic  Re- 

Liberal,  vol.   iv.  p.   455.      Sir  H.  collections,  p.  29  ;  Lettere  di  Cavour^ 

Elliot  says  that  Victor  Emmanuel  —  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 
no  doubt  upon  the  demand  of  the          3  Ann.  Reg.,  1860,  Hist.,  p.  228 

Emperor  Napoleon  —  sent  an  envoy  seq.  ;  Parl.  Papers  respecting  Italy, 

to  Garibaldi  asking  him  not  to  cross  Session  1861,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  41,  62. 
the    Straits  ;     but     Count    Cavour 
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CHAP,  wards  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  as   a   simple 

IV'  _.  traveller  by  a  railway  with  a  first-class  ticket.'  1 
860.  These  surprising   successes,  though  they  delighted 


Garibaldi    t}ie  kg^  friends  of  Italy,  filled  them  at  the  same  time 

threatens          .  .  .        ^  . 

to  advance  with  anxiety.  Garibaldi  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion '  to  push  on  at  once  to  Rome.'  When  that  city 
should  have  fallen,  he  proposed  '  to  offer  the  crown  of 
a  united  Italy  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  upon  whom 
[would]  then  devolve  the  task  of  the  liberation  of 
Venetia.'2  But  this  declaration  naturally  aroused  the 
fears  of  diplomatists.  Rome,  the  centre  of  Catholic 
Europe,  was  held  by  a  French  garrison.  The  Emperor 
had  maintained  the  garrison,  which  he  had  previously 
thought  of  withdrawing,  in  consequence  of  Garibaldi's 
expedition  to  Sicily.3  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
if  Garibaldi  carried  out  his  purpose  of  attacking  Rome, 
he  would  almost  necessarily  be  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  troops  of  France;  and,  in  such  a  contest, 
victory  seemed  almost  worse  than  defeat,  for  it 
required  no  perspicacity  to  see  that  France  could  not 
look  on  unmoved  at  the  defeat  of  a  French  army  under 
a  French  general.  The  new  conflict  must,  therefore, 
almost  necessarily  lead  to  a  fresh  intervention,  in  which 
the  French,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  friends  of  Italy, 
would  be  forced  to  fight  against  them. 

Garibaldi  himself  made  light  of  these  dangers.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  Rome  he 
should  go.  Rome  was  an  Italian  city,  and  neither  the 
Emperor  nor  anyone  else  had  a  right  to  keep  him  out 
of  it.  Count  Cavour,  indeed,  through  his  fear  of  the 
Emperor,  had  dragged  Sardinia  through  the  mud  by 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxvi.  p.  887.    He  2  See   General  Garibaldi's  state- 

'  arrived   by  railroad,   accompanied  ment  to  Mr.  Elliot,  ibid.,  p.  99. 

by  about   a  third  of  his  staff,  two  3  Parl.   Papers  respecting   Italy, 

or  three  newspaper  correspondents,  1861,  vol.  Ixvii.   p.   8,  and    cf.   Le 

and  four  or  five  sympathisers  who  Secret  de  VEmpereur,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 

had  hooked   on    to   him        Diplo-  148,  and  154. 
matic  Recollections,  p.  94. 
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ceding  Savoy  to  him ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was     CHAP. 

not  afraid  of  France,  and  would  not  have  consented  to ^ 

such  a  humiliation.1  To  Eome,  therefore,  he  was  going  ; 
and  whether  Eome  were  in  the  custody  of  French  troops 
or  not,  Eome  he  should  attack. 

The  probability  of  a  conflict  between  Garibaldi's 
followers  and  a  division  of  the  French  army  was  serious. 
But  there  was  another  danger  hardly  less  formidable. 
The  Pope  had  enlisted  a  considerable  number  of  Eoman 
Catholic  volunteers,  drawn  from  Ireland,  Austria, 
France,  and  other  nations,  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  he  had  given  the  command  of  them  to 
General  Lamoriciere,  an  officer  who  had  done  good 
service  under  Louis  Philippe  in  Algeria,  who  had  filled 
the  post  of  War  Minister  under  Cavaignac,  but  who 
had  been  banished  from  France  after  the  coup  d'etat 
in  1851.  Some  of  Napoleon's  most  intimate  counsellors 
had  protested  against  the  Emperor's  allowing  an  officer 
opposed  to  the  Empire  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Papal  troops.  The  Emperor,  however,  affected  to  con- 
sider that  Lamoriciere  could  do  more  harm  in  France 
than  he  could  accomplish  in  the  Eomagna,  and  allowed 
him  to  go.2  So  long  as  General  Garibaldi  remained  in 
Sicily,  no  great  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  per- 
mission ;  but,  when  the  dictator  had  reached  Naples, 
and  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Eoman  territory,  grave 
dangers  became  obviously  imminent.  The  people  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  elated  by  the  victory  of  their 
fellow-Italians  in  [the  Two  Sicilies,  were  visibly  ripe 
for  some  revolutionary  movement ;  and  Count  Cavour 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  an  Italian  rising 
to  be  stamped  out  by  a  French  general  at  the  head  of 

1  Parl.   Papers  respecting   Italy,      knowledge     of    the     character    of 
Session    1861,    vol.    Ixvii.    pp.   69,      General  Lamoriciere's  appointment. 

See  Le  Secret  de  FEmpereur,  vol.  i. 

2  Memoires  de  Persigny,  p.   268.      p.   106,   and  cf.  as  to  Lamoriciere, 
The  Due  de  Gramont,  the  French      E.  OUivier,L' Empire  Liberal,  \ol.i\. 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  had  no  fore-      p.  425. 
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CHAP,     foreign  mercenaries.     No  doubt,  this  consideration  was 

- J rather  the  pretext  than  the  reason  for  the  new  policy 

860.  on  ^^h  ne  decided.  In  reality,  he  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  no  longer  right  to  leave  General 
Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  the  great  movement  which 
he  had  invested  with  all  the  brilliance  of  success.  If 
General  Garibaldi  were  uncontrolled,  nothing  could 
prevent  an  attack  upon  Rome,  and  probably  an  invasion 
of  Venetia.  and  consequently  a  conflict  with  the  two 
great  empires  of  France  and  Austria,  Common  prudence 
seemed,  therefore,  to  necessitate  that  Piedmont  herself 
should  anticipate  the  General,  and  take  the  regulation 
of  the  revolution  in  the  Romagna  into  her  own  hands. 
Count  In  carrying  out  so  bold  a  policy  it  was  obviously  iieces- 

Cavour  &.  J  .  J  ^. 

sends  a  sary  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  with  the  .b  rench 
Napoleon0  Emperor,  and,  as  Napoleon  was  visiting  Savoy,  Count 
Cavour  sent  two  of  his  friends,  M.  de  Farini  and 
General  Cialdini,  to  Chambery  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  him.  Even  the  details  of  the  famous 
meeting  at  Plombieres  were  not  kept  more  secret  than 
the  records  of  this  interview ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  bold  policy 
which  Count  Cavour  suggested  to  him,  and  even  looked 
forward  with  satisfaction  to  General  Lamoriciere's  dis- 
comfiture.1 The  Emperor,  indeed — for  no  other  explana- 
tion of  an  almost  unintelligible  policy  can  be  suggested 
— seems  to  have  concluded  that  there  was  only  one 
way  out  of  an  otherwise  inextricable  tangle ;  and  that 
the  intervention  of  Piedmont  could  alone  arrest  the 

1  Count  Cavour's  words  are :  empecher  Garibaldi  d'arriver  a 
'  Farini  et  Cialdini  sont  revenus  ce  Naples,  et  d'y  etre  proclame  dicta- 
matin  (29  aout,  1860)  de  Cham-  teur.  Ne  pouvant  prevenir  Gari- 
bery.  L'Empereur  a  ete  parfait.  baldi  ii  Naples,  il  faut  1'arreter 
Farini,  d'apres  le  conseil  de  Con-  ailleurs  .  .  .  dans  1'Ombrie  et  dans 
neau  [the  medical  man  who  arranged  les  Marches.  L'Empereur  a  tout 
the  Plombieres  meeting,  ante,  p.  214  approuv£.  II  parait  meme  que 
note],  lui  a  expliquS  en  detail  le  plan  1'idee  de  voir  Lamoriciere  aller  se 
que  nous  avons  adopte.  Le  voici  en  faire  lui  a  souri  beaucoup.'  Letters 
pen  de  mots.  II  est  trop  tard  pour  di  Cavour,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 
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progress  of  Garibaldi ;  but,  while  he  certainly  approved     CHAP. 
the  course   which  Count  Cavour  recommended,  while   ^ — 

1  SfiO 

he  was  even  anxious  that  the  deed  which  was  to  be 
done,  should  be  done  at  once,1  he  wished  to  conceal 
his  own  share  in  it  from  his  wife,  from  his  Minister, 
and  from  his  subjects.  If,  indeed,  it  is  legitimate  to 
infer  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  from  the  events 
to  which  it  led,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  giving 
Piedmont  a  free  hand,  provided  the  city  of  Rome  was 
not  attacked,  he  intimated  that  he  might  have  to  mark 
his  disapproval  of  a  policy,  to  which  he  was  consenting, 
by  withdrawing  his  ambassador  from  Turin. 

Eeassured  by  the  news  which  he  had  received  from  The  ulti- 
Chambery,  Count  Cavour,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  Pope, 
addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  Pope,  calling  upon  him 
to  dismiss  his  foreign  mercenaries.  The  '  monstrous '  de- 
mand— the  epithet  is  M.  Thouvenel's — created  almost  as 
much  sensation  at  Paris  as  at  Rome.  M.  Thouvenel,  who 
was  already  nervously  anxious  about  the  exact  nature 
of  the  Chambery  conference,  and  who  had  just  offered 
to  join  the  Emperor  at  Marseilles,  where  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Algiers,2  proposed  at  once  to  send  an  ultimatum 
to  Piedmont,  stating  that  if  France  did  not  receive  a 
definite  assurance  that  the  note  addressed  to  the  Papal 
Government  would  not  be  followed  up,  and  that  the 
Piedmontese  troops  would  not  attack  the  pontifical 
forces,  diplomatic  relations  with  Turin  would  at  once 
be  broken  off,  and  France  would  place  herself  in 

1  According  to  General  Cialdini,  the  Emperor  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 

who  says  that  the  Emperor  himself  which  I  saw  :  '  Allez,  allez,  et  sur- 

revised    the  plan  of  the  campaign  tout  faites  vite.'     Recollections  of  a 

(Le  Secret   de    VEmpereur,   vol.    i.  Veteran,  p.  180.      In  face   of  this 

p.    252),   the   Emperor's  words  to  testimony    I     cannot     accept     M. 

Farini  and  himself  were,  '  Bonne  Ollivier's  account,   which  the  stu- 

chance  et  faites  vite,'  ibid.,  p.  237,  dent,     however,     should     consult, 

or,   according  to   another    version,  L1  Empire  Liberal,  vol.   iv.   p.   476 

'  Allez  et  faites  vite.'    General  della  and  note. 

Rocca   says    that   '  the   injunctions  •  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 

verbally  made  to  our  envoys  were  Emjrirp,  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 
repeated  in  an  autograph  letter  from 
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antagonism  to  a  policy  which,  in  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  of  Italy,  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to 
i860,  disavow.1  The  Emperor,  instead  of  sanctioning  the 
delivery  of  this  ultimatum,  contented  himself  with  de- 
spatching a  much  milder  remonstrance  to  the  Pied- 
montese  King.  In  this,  after  reminding  his  brother 
sovereign  of  his  devotion  to  the  Italian  cause,  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  approve  the  methods  which 
Count  Cavour  was  employing,  and  he  added  that,  if  it 
were  true  that  without  sufficient  cause  (sans  raison 
legitime)  the  troops  of  Piedmont  entered  the  States  of 
the  Church,  he  would  be  forced  to  oppose  (je  serai  force 
de  m'y  opposer}2  The  Emperor  had  effectually  altered 
the  character  of  the  remonstrance  which  M.  Thouvenel 
had  proposed  to  send.  He  had  toned  down  his  Minis- 
ter's language,  and  had  converted  an  ultimatum  into  a 
friendly  message.  M.  Thouvenel  had  wished  to  make 
the  entrance  of  the  Piedmontese  troops  into  the  Papal 
territory  a  ground  of  war.  The  Emperor  had  signified 
that  if  they  entered  it  without  sufficient  cause  he  would 
be  forced  to  oppose. 

The  Emperor's  Minister  at  Paris  and  his  representa- 
tive at  Eome,  indeed,  imperfectly  informed  of  their 
master's  real  mind,  inferred  that  the  Emperor  would 
forcibly  resist  any  Piedmontese  invasion  of  Papal  terri- 
tory. They  put,  in  other  words,  the  strongest  meaning 
on  their  master's  phrase,  '  I  shall  be  forced  to  oppose ; ' 
and  they  attached  no  importance  to  the  all-important 
provision  that  the  opposition  would  depend  on  the 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Rome     to     General     Lamoriciere, 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  417.  and  to  send  bis   own  troops  from 

2  Ibid.,  p.  418.     M.  Ollivier,  oddly  Rome    to   the  frontier.      He    evi- 
enough,  makes  no  mention  of  the  dently  thought  that  he   had  per- 
Emperor's    despatch,   and    assumes  suaded  the  Emperor  to  adopt  this 
that  M.  ThouvenePs  original  ulti-  policy.       Memoires,    pp.     270-274. 
matuni     was     actually    delivered.  The  Due  de  Gramont,  the  French 
L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.   478.  Ambassador  at  Rome, had  previously 
M.    de    Persigny    had    urged    the  given  the  same  advice.     Le  Secret 
Emperor  to  entrust  the  defence  of  de  FEmpereur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  107, 108. 
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sufficiency  of  the  cause  which  prompted  the  invasion.     CHAP. 
The   Due   de   Gramont,   in   conveying    to    the    Papal  > .    , '_. 
Government  the  purport  of  the   Emperor's  despatch,     186°- 
added,  on  his  own  account,  that  the  Emperor  would  not 
allow  the  culpable  invasion  of  pontifical  territory  by  the 
Piedmontese  Government ; *    and  M.    de  Merode,2  the 
energetic  and  warlike  priest,  who  shared  with  Cardinal 
Antonelli   the   confidence   of    the   Pope,   by   a   slight 
rearrangement  of  words  succeeded  in  placing  a  still 
more  warlike  interpretation  on  the  Emperor's  language. 
Writing   in   great   haste   to   General   Lamoriciere,  he 
changed  the  phrase  '  L'Empereur  sera  force  de  s'opposer ' 
into  '  L'Empereur  s'opposera  par  la  force.' 3 

The  Emperor's  folly  in  concealing  his  real  intentions 
from  his  Minister  was  producing  fateful  consequences 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  the  reputation  of  France  : 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  for  his  advisers  were  induced 
to  believe  that  the  bayonets  of  the  French  stood  behind 
the  sword  of  General  Lamoriciere  ;  to  the  reputation  of 
France,  for  the  menace,  which  the  world  understood  to 
have  been  uttered,  was  to  be  followed  by  retreat.  But, 
if  the  Emperor's  own  advisers  were  deceived  as  to  his 
real  intentions,  neither  General  Cialdini  on  the  frontier 
nor  Count  Cavour  at  Turin  was  misled  by  his  language. 
General  Cialdini  continued  his  march,  and  Count  Cavour, 
in  approving  his  conduct,  repeated  the  Emperor's 
own  language,  'Strike  quickly.'4  Thus  instructed, 
General  Cialdini  crossed  the  frontier ;  on  the  18th  of 
September,  General  Lamoriciere  was  decisively  defeated  The  Papal 
at  Castelfidardo ;  in  October,  Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  defeated 
head  of  his  army,  entered  Naples ;  in  November,  the 
people  of  Naples  and  the  Marches  pronounced  for 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  de  FJEmpereur,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  420.  4  '  L'  importante  e  di  far  presto.' 

2  For  the  character  and  position  Lettere  di  Cavour,  vol.  vi.  pp.  597, 
of  M.  de  Merode,  see  ibid.,  p.  363.  598.     De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second 

3  Ibid.,  p.  419.  and  see  Le.  Secant.  Umpire,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 
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CHAP.     Naples   one   and   indivisible.      General   Garibaldi,  his 

_ [V: .  work    accomplished,    returned    to    Caprera ;    and   the 

1860.  Emperor,  to  show  at  any  rate  some  outward  disap- 
proval of  proceedings  which  he  had  privately  endorsed, 
recalled  his  Minister  from  Turin.1 

Gaeta,  for  a  few  months  longer,  protected  by  a 
French  fleet,'2  held  out  for  its  old  King.  Rome,  for  some 
years  longer,  protected  by  a  French  garrison,  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Church.  Venice,  pro- 
tected by  Austrian  bayonets  and  the  Quadrilateral, 
languished,  till  1866,  under  Austrian  rule.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  great  work  of  constituting  a  free 
and  united  Italy  was  accomplished.  In  place  of  a 
Piedmont  with  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  people,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  became  the  constitutional  sovereign 
of  22,000,000  Italians.  The  world  has  seen  few  re- 
volutions so  great,  and  few  changes  so  beneficial. 
The  union  In  accomplishing-  this  great  work,  Italy  owed  much 

of  Italy.  ,  f°  '         ,  ',     J         ,  ,  .    . 

to  the  services  ot  many  oi  her  children ;  but  cruel 
among  them  it  is  right  to  mention  three  great  names, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  General  Garibaldi,  and  Count 
Cavour.  'The  true  liberator  of  Italv,'  said  Baron 

V      ' 

Eicasoli  afterwards  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  'was  the 
King,  under  whom  they  had  all  worked.' 3  And  the 
historian  who  considers  what  the  King  risked,  what  he 
did,  and  what  he  refrained  from  doing,  will  hardly  dis- 
pute the  verdict.  Yet  the  King  could  have  done  nothing 
without  the  sword  of  General  Garibaldi  and  the  brain 


1  See  on  these  events  M.Thouvenel  For  this   lady,  see   Vitzthum,    St. 

in  Le  Secret  de  FEmpereur,  vol.  i.  Petersburg  and  London,  vol.   i.   p. 

pp.  204,  210.     Count  Cavour  openly  292,  and  cf.  Delia  Rocca,  Recollec- 

boasted  that  he  held  the  Emperor  tions  of  a  Veteran,^.  123. 

by  a  tie  which  he  could  not  break,  ~  The  instructions  to  the  French 

and   M.   Thouvenel's  editor  thinks  Admiral  at  Gaeta  will  be  found  in 

that  this  tie  was  a  beautiful  stranger  Le    Secret    de    FEmpereur,   vol.    i. 

who  acted   at  the   Tuileries  as  an  pp.  269-271. 

Italian   spy.      Ibid.,  pp.   212,  223,  3  Countess    Cesaresco's     Cavour, 

note.      The  lady  referred   to   was,  p.  211. 
I  presume,  Madame  de  Castiglione. 
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of  Count  Cavour.     Military  success  will  always  strike     CHAP. 

the  imagination  of  the  many,  while  statesmanship  will  , J 

only  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  few ;  and  the  I860, 
general  in  the  red  shirt  may  arrest  the  popular  gaze  when 
the  statesman  in  his  spectacles  is  forgotten.  Yet  it  is 
fair  to  recollect  that  the  task  of  the  general  was  a  far 
easier  one  than  that  of  the  statesman.  The  general's  sur- 
prising success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  which 
he  gathered  was  already  ripe  to  fall.  As  Lord  John 
Eussell  said,  with  characteristic  cynicism,  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bombino  in  London,  '  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  not  been  misled 
by  bad  advisers,  Garibaldi  could  not,  with  2,000  men, 
have  overthrown  the  monarchy.' l 

The  task  of  Count  Cavour  was  a  much  harder  one.  The  share 
In  preparing  Piedmont  for  the  great  work  of  liberating  Cavour  in 
Italy,  in  securing  her  a  position  in  the  council  chambers  the  work" 
of  Europe,  in  concluding  an  arrangement  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  forcing  him  to  adhere  to  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  agreed,  in  braving  the 
opposition  of  Austria,  and  in  ignoring  the  remonstrances 
of  continental  Europe,  Count  Cavour  showed  a  capacity 
in  devising  plans  and  a  courage  in  executing  them, 
which  have  been  displayed  by  few  statesmen.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  Italy  owes  her  freedom 
and  her  unity.  To  him  alone  she  owes  her  constitution. 
In  achieving  this  great  work  he  did  many  things  to 
which  it  is  easy  to  take  exception.  It  is,  indeed, 
ethically  difficult  to  justify  the  arrangements  of  Plom- 
bieres,  the  tacit  connivance  at  General  Garibaldi's 
expedition,  and  the  open  invasion  of  the  Marches  in 
1860 ;  but  if,  in  these  respects,  the  conscience  cannot 
wholly  approve  the  means  by  which  Count  Cavour 
secured  the  end  at  which  the  heart  rejoices,  it  is  right 
to  recollect  that  no  great  minister,  even  in  our  own 

1  Further  Papers  respecting  Italy,  Parl.  Papers,  1861,  pt.  vii.  p.  122. 
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CHAP,     country,  has  shown  a  greater  desire  to  work  by  consti- 

^_I^'_.  tutional    methods.      He    realised,    as   few   men    have 

1860.      realised,  that  his  strength  was  in  the   support  of  his 

Legislature  ;    his  justification  in  the  approval  of  his 

Legislature.     If  he  proved,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 

council  chamber  of  Europe  that  he  stood  a  head  and 

shoulders  above  the  diplomatists  of  his  time,  he  proved 

over  and  over  again  in  the  Piedmontese  Chamber  that 

in  a  parliament  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men. 

The  share         If  Italy  owes  much  to  the  great  men  who  never 

Seon'nL     despaired  of  her  future  in  the  hour  of  her  defeat,  and 


in  the        wfoo  were  readv  to  do  and  to  dare  in  the  hour  of  her 

work.  •" 

opportunity,  she  is  also  indebted  to  the  French  Emperor 
who  brought  her  material  support  in  1859,  and  to  the 
English  statesmen  who  gave  her  moral  support  in  the 
long  months  of  trial  which  succeeded  Villafranca.  The 
character  of  the  Third  Napoleon,  his  greatness  and  his 
weakness,  were  exemplified  in  his  Italian  policy.  He 
displayed,  throughout,  that  strange  combination  of 
resolution  and  irresolution  which  ultimately  brought 
him  to  ruin.  'Eeveur  et  conspirateur  toujours,'  he 
conspired  to  carry  out  a  dream.  He  dreamed  of  an 
Italy  liberated  from  Austria,  of  a  France  extended  to 
her  natural  boundaries,  of  reviving  the  glories  of  the 
First  Empire  on  the  scenes  in  which  his  uncle  had 
achieved  fame.  He  kept  his  purpose  secret  from  his 
own  advisers  and  communicated  them  to  Count  Cavour  ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  placed  his  fortunes  in  the  hands  of 
n  statesman  whose  will  was  as  strong  as  his  own  was 
weak,  who  knew  how  to  practise  both  on  his  ambition 
and  on  his  fears,  and  to  exact  pledges  which  it  seemed 
easy  for  a  dreamer  to  give,  but  which  proved,  over  and 
over  again,  inconvenient  for  a  statesman  to  fulfil. 

The  dream  which  the  Emperor  dreamed,  and  to 
which  he  clung  from  first  to  last,  was  of  an  Italian 
federation.  He  thought  that,  if  Italy  were  divided 
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into  three  kingdoms,  and  if  her  '  natural '  frontiers  were     CHAP. 

restored  to  his  own  Empire,  political  France  would  be  , r^ , 

satisfied  that  her  ascendency  would  be  adequately  186°- 
protected,  and  that  the  new  federation  on  the  south- 
east would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  the  old  federa- 
tion on  the  north-east.  He  thought  that,  if  the  nominal 
presidency  of  the  new  federation  were  assigned  to  the 
Pope,  Catholic  France  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
material  losses  which  the  Papacy  might  sustain.  And 
to  the  idea,  which  he  had  thus  conceived  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  clung  till  the  end.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  arm  which  had  proved  strong  enough  to  drive 
the  Austrian  behind  the  Mincio  would  be  impotent 
beyond  the  Po ;  and  that  the  countries  which  he  had 
freed  from  their  old  rulers  would  insist  on  disposing  of 
their  own  destinies,  instead  of  blindly  adopting  his 
advice. 

From  first  to  last,  moreover,  the  dreamer  and  the 
conspirator  kept  dream  and  conspiracy  a  secret.  He 
forbore  to  communicate  to  Count  Walewski  the 
arrangements  of  Plombieres ;  he  failed  equally  to 
communicate  to  M.  Thouvenel  the  arrangements  which 
he  made  at  Chambery.1  Thus  it  happened  that,  both  in 
1859  and  in  1860,  the  voice  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
was  not  the  voice  of  the  French  Emperor :  officially  the 
French  Government  seemed  aiming  at  one  object,  while 
privately  the  French  Emperor  was  aiming  at  another. 
The  policy  of  the  Emperor,  in  these  circumstances, 
seemed  a  policy  of  indecision ;  and  France  and  her 
Emperor  reaped  the  consequences  and  suffered  the  dis- 
credit which  result  from  indecision.  France  desired  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Central  Italy  with  Piedmont,  and 
the  union  was  effected  ;  France  was  anxious  to  confine 

1  The    Due    de    Gramont    com-      the  Emperor's  language.     Le  Secret 
plained  to  M.  Thouvenel  that   he      de  I'Empereur,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
had  heen  completely   deceived  by 
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CHAP.     General  Garibaldi  to  Sicily,  and  the   General   crossed 

._ IV'    .  the  Straits  ;  France  protested  against  the  occupation  of 

860.     papal   territory  by  Piedmontese    troops,    and   General 

Cialdini  fought  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo  and  inflicte  d 

a  decisive  defeat  on  a  French  general.      France   was 

even  protecting  Bombino   at   Gaeta,  and   France  had 

to  submit   to   the   surrender  of  the  King.     In  Count 

Cavour's   hands,    the   Emperor  found  himself  reduced 

to   doing   what   he    could,    instead  of  doing   what  he 

would,1 

No  people  readily  submit  to  a  series  of  discomfitures. 
To  a  susceptible  people  like  the  French,  they  became 
absolutely  insupportable.  The  Emperor's  firmest  friend 
himself  said,  '  In  allowing  these  events  to  take  place, 
the  Emperor  threw  his  whole  policy  into  inextricable 
confusion.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  his  Government 
had  suffered  discredit.  He  had  striven  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Italy,  and  the  union  of  Italy  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  He  had  desired  to  protect  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  had  been  stripped  of 
his  richest  provinces.  The  States  of  the  Church  had 
been  pillaged  under  the  eyes  of  a  French  army  charged 
with  their  protection.  Weakness  or  bad  faith !  No 
other  explanation  could  be  given  of  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government.'  - 

Thus  the  man  who  in  the  middle  of  1859  had 
apparently  gathered  fresh  laurels  for  his  dynasty,  at 
the  end  of  1860  was  discredited  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
subjects  and  of  all  Europe.  But  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  the  Emperor's  Italian  policy  were  even 
more  serious.  Both  in  what  the  Emperor  did,  and  in 
what  he  failed  to  do,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  own 
ruin.  In  leaving  Venice  to  Austria,  he  secured  for 
Prussia  the  alliance  of  Italy  in  the  decisive  war  o'f  1866. 

1  The  phrase  is  the  Due  de  Gramont's  in  Le  Secret  de  t'Empereur,  vol.  i. 
p.  89.  2  Memoires  de  Persigny,  p.  277. 
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In  permitting  the  union  of  Italy,  he  gave  Germany  an     CHAP. 

example  which  a  German  Cavour  was  certain,  sooner  - ,J 

or  later,  to  follow.1  186a 

If  the  Government  of  France  suffered  discredit  after  The  share 
Villafranca,  the  Government  of  this  country  exerted  British 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  same  period.  The  Court  JJ1^*17 
and  the  Cabinet  were  not  indeed  of  one  mind  on  Italian  wolk- 
policy  ;  but  the  Court  and  the  Cabinet  both  had  to 
yield  to  the  public  opinion  of  England,  which  was  re- 
presented in  the  Cabinet  by  three  men,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  John  Eussell  was  the  mouthpiece  of  these 
men.  He  had  succeeded  a  Minister  who  had  founded 
his  policy  on  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  and  who  had 
busied  himself  to  prevent  war  by  promoting  what  would 
now  be  called  the  concert  of  Europe.  Lord  John  Eussell 
from  the  first  perceived  that  there  are  things  even  more 
sacred  than  treaties,  and  that  the  Minister  who  labours 
for  the  concert  of  Europe  spends  his  time  in  elaborating 
a  machine  which  can  rarely  be  made  to  move.  From 
the  first  to  the  last,  he  iterated  and  reiterated  the  same 
advice  :  Italy  for  the  Italians.  Let  the  Italians  settle 
their  fate  themselves."  From  the  first  to  the  last,  he 
held  this  language  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  every 
great  continental  power ;  and,  in  carrying  out  this 
policy,  he  showed  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  traditions 
of  diplomacy.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  called  on  him  to  denounce  'the  invasion 
of  the  Papal  States  by  the  Sardinian  army,'  Lord  John 
Russell  coolly  told  him  that  he  took  a  totally  different 
view  of  that  proceeding  :  the  last  hope  for  Italy  lay  in 
the  success  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.3  When  the  Emperor 

1  Count  Cavour  '  turned  oft'  the  example.'       Countess      Cesaresco's 

furious  remonstrances,  which  came  Cavour,  pp.  201,  202. 

like    the   burden   of    a   song  from  2  Further  Correspondence  relating 

Berlin,  with  the  polite  remark  that  to  Italy,  Parl.  Papers,  Session  1861, 

the    Prussian    Government    would  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  28. 

be   soon  very   glad    to   follow   his  3  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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CHAP,     of  the  French  reinforced  the  garrison  at  Eome,  he  took 
IV'       occasion  to  express  his  regret  that  the  occupation  had 


860.  nO£  Deen  terminated,  and  his  hope  that  the  French 
troops  would  be  confined  to  the  city  of  Koine  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.1  When  Continental  Europe 
stood  aghast  at  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Naples  and 
of  the  Papal  army,  he  wrote  both  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  to  Berlin  :  '  The  Governments  of  Naples  and  of 
Eome  were  so  tyrannical,  so  corrupt,  so  demoralising, 
so  odious  to  their  subjects,  that  their  fall  might  at  any 
time  have  been  expected.  They  were  Governments 
under  which  innocence  had  no  protection,  and  offences, 
other  than  political,  incurred  little  chance  of  punish- 
ment. .  .  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  therefore, 
share  in  the  regret  which  is  felt  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
at  the  fall  of  these  Governments.'  2  When  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  in  London  called  upon  him  to  protest  against  the 
acts  of  Garibaldi  and  the  attack  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
Lord  John  sent  him  a  memorandum  in  which  he  argued 
that  '  no  form  of  treaties,  no  ancient  rights,  no  armaments 
by  sea  and  land,  can  protect  the  throne  of  a  sovereign 
whose  counsellors  rely  for  safety  rather  on  arbitrary 
and  cruel  punishments  than  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.'  And  finally,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  strongly 
disapproved  by  several  of  the  principal  Courts  of 
Europe,  he  wrote  the  famous  despatch  3  of  which  Count 
Brunnow  said,  '  Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  diplomatic,  c'est  de  la 
polissonnerie,'  4  in  which  he  vindicated  revolution  in 
Italy  and  the  intervention  of  Piedmont  on  the  authority 
of  Vattel.  'That  eminent  jurist  Vattel,  discussing  the 
lawfulness  of  the  assistance  given  by  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  he  invaded 
England  and  overturned  the  throne  of  James  II.,  says, 

1  Part.    Papers,    Session     1861,          s  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

vol.  Ixvii.  p.  82.  *  Vitzthuni,    St.    Petersburg   and 

*  Ibid.,  p.  92.  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  note. 
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,  .  .  "  When  a  people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms  CHAP. 
against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties."  Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  this,  Did  the  people  of  Naples  and 
of  the  Eoman  States  take  up  arms  against  their  Govern- 
ments for  good  reasons  ?  Upon  this  grave  matter,  her 
Majesty's  Government  hold  that  the  people  in  question 
are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel  justified  in  declaring 
that  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons 
for  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  their  former  Govern- 
ments. Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  to  blame  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  assisting 
them.'  Words  such  as  these  naturally  conveyed  a  dismal 
warning  to  autocrats  who  had  Poles  or  Hungarians, 
or  even  unrepresented  Eepublicans  and  Liberals,  among 
their  subjects.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  England  was 
almost  adopting  the  programme  which  M.  de  Lamennais, 
thirty  years  before,  had  unfolded  in  the  '  Avenir,'  '  Nous 
.avons  applaudi  a  toutes  les  revolutions  faites,  nous 
applaudissons  a  toutes  les  revolutions  a  faire.' 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Italy  that,  in  the  hour 
of  her  need,  this  country  was  represented  at  the  Court 
of  Turin  by  a  diplomatist  who  shared  the  feelings  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  themselves.  Sir  James 
Hudson  had  first  acquired  distinction  as  the  messenger 
—the  '  hurried  Hudson' — who  was  despatched  in  1834 
to  Eome  to  summon  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  London  and 
to  power.  But  he  will  be  recollected  far  longer  for 
the  part  which  he  played  in  1859  and  1860.  It  was 
the  striking  remark  of  Count  Cavour  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sir  James  Hudson,  he  had  the  whole 
corps  diplomatique  on  his  back.1  Through  the  anxious 

1  Cesaresco's     Cavour,     p.      190.      excepte.'     IJianchi,  La  Politigue  de 
^En  attendant  j'ai  ici  tout  le  corps       Comte  Camille  de  Cavour,  p.  375. 
diplomatique   sur  le   dos,    Hudson 

s.  •> 
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CHAP,     years  which  preceded,  and  the  still  more  anxious  months 

- .    .'  _~  which   followed,  the  campaign  of  1859,  Italy  had  no 

60-     truer  friend,  Count  Cavour  had  no  more  sympathetic 

counsellor,  than   the  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of 

Turin ;  the  '  uomo  italianissimo,'  as  the  Count   himself 

called  him.1 

The  language  of  the  British  Ministry  was  the  more 
significant,  because  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  reflected 
the  opinion  of  this  country.  The  Emperor  had  never 
carried  with  him  his  more  reflecting  subjects  in  the 
war  which  he  had  waged  for  the  liberation  of  Italy ; 
he  had  excited  the  opposition  of  religious  France  by 
allowing  the  union  of  Italy  to  be  accomplished  ;  he  had 
roused  the  anger  of  military  France  by  suffering  it  to 
be  completed  through  the  defeat  of  a  French  general. 
The  Church  and  the  army  were  equally  opposed  to  his 
policy.  But,  in  England,  the  sympathy  which  the 
Court  and  the  Conservative  party  felt  for  the  cause 
of  defeated  potentates  was  hardly  audible  amid  the 
universal  satisfaction  which  was  everywhere  expressed 
at  the  formation  of  a  united  Italy,  and  at  the  share 
which  a  British  Ministry  had  taken  in  its  creation.  The 
despatch,  which  a  foreign  statesman  could  describe  as 
'polissonnerie,'  'Punch,'  which  frequently  reflects  opinion 
more  accurately  than  serious  newspapers,  approved  as 
'  exactly  the  thing,'  and  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
Ministry  gained  strength  and  reputation  from  the  part 
which  it  had  taken  in  the  great  drama  which  had  been 
played  on  the  stage  of  Europe. 

1  Morley's  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 


CHAPTER  V. 

i 

THE   ACHIEVEMENTS    OF   A    GREAT    FINANCE   MINISTER. 

THROUGHOUT  the  last  Administration  of  Lord  Palmers-  CHAP.  v. 
ton,  a  continuous  torpor  pervaded  the  political  atmo-  1859-6^. 
sphere  on  all  organic  questions.     The  country  for  the  The 
time   seemed  to    share    the    dislike,  which    the  Prime  S^Ja0f 
Minister  hardly  attempted  to  conceal,  of  any  project  of  1859-65- 
parliamentary  reform.     The   inequalities   and  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  representative  system,  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  were  not  represented  at 
all,  were  accepted  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
a  Constitution  which  had  been  built  up  by  the  labours 
of  many  successive  generations.    Many  influential  people 
regarded  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Dr.  Pangloss  re- 
garded society,  as  the  best  of  all  possible  assemblies  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  governments. 

But,  if  on  organic  questions  the  Conservative  party, 
approved,  and  the  Liberal  party  acquiesced  in,  the  policy 
of  repose  which  the  Prime  Minister  favoured,  on  other 
subjects  the  political  atmosphere  was  disturbed  by 
storms  which  were  felt  even  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Palmerston  succeeded  to  office  at  a  moment  when  the 
mind  of  the  public  was  excited  by  the  rumours  of  pre- 
parations in  France,  which  were  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  this  country  ;  and  the  earlier  months  of  his 
Administration  were  remarkable  for  the  efforts  of  one 
set  of  men  to  make  war  dangerous  to  the  Emperor  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  our  armaments,  and  for  the 
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CHAP.  v.  exertions  of  another  set  of  men  to  make  war  unlikely 
1859-65.  by  strengthening  the  bonds  with  which  commerce  was 

linking  the  two  countries. 
The  fear  The  history  of  the  panics — the  panics  of  French 

of  French     .  .  i  •    i  •  n       T  •  -i  -in^r. 

invasion,  invasion — which  agitated  this  country  between  1848 
and  1860  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  model  of  that  type 
of  literature  in  the  language.  The  panics  of  1848  and 
1853,  indeed,  were  only  transient  symptoms  of  popular 
uneasiness.  The  panic  which  had  its  origin  in  1848 
was  terminated  by  Lord  John  Eussell's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  income  tax  to  a  shilling.  The  panic  which 
had  its  origin  in  1853  disappeared  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War.  Revived,  however,  after  the  peace, 
it  was  destined  to  a  longer  existence,  and  to  leave  more 
enduring  marks  on  the  finances  and  institutions  of  the 
British  people. 

Primarily  the  cause  of  the  panic  was  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  on  the  throne  of  France.  His  Empire 
was  a  visible  proof  that  the  arrangements  of  1815  had 
been  torn  up,  and  that  the  history  which  Waterloo  was 
supposed  to  have  closed  had  been  reopened.  For  the 
great  war,  in  its  concluding  episode  at  any  rate,  had 
Theposi-  been  less  a  war  against  France  than  a  war  against  a 
Napoleon  dynasty ;  and  the  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  was  just  as  much  an  acknowledgment  that 
Europe  had  abandoned  the  cause  for  which  she  had 
fought  in  1814  and  1815,  as  the  modification  in  1870 
of  the  treaties  of  1856  was  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  Western  powers  had  abandoned  the  cause — the  neu- 
trality of  the  Black  Sea — for  which  in  1855  they  had 
prolonged  the  Crimean  War. 

It  is  true  that,  during  the  twenty-two  years  in  which 
he  occupied  the  first  place  in  France,  Napoleon  III. 
proved  a  warm  friend  to  this  country  ;  and  that,  in  1857, 
he  rendered  it  a  signal  service  by  allowing  the  troops 
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sent  to  restore  our  authority  in  India  to  pass  through  CHAP.  v. 
French  territory  ;  but  no  evidence  of  friendship  was  1859-65. 
strong  enough  to  eradicate  the  feeling  that  the  heir  to 
the  First  Napoleon  had  not  only  a  cause  to  promote,  but 
also  a  defeat  to  avenge.  The  few  people,  indeed,  who 
believed  that  the  Emperor  was  too  wise  to  embark  on  a 
struggle  with  a  power  like  England,  which  could  only 
be  approached  by  sea,  where  France  was  least  strong, 
declared  that  the  necessities  of  his  position  would  sooner 
or  later  drive  him  into  hostilities.  'The  only  way,'  so 
spoke  a  peer  who  resided  in  France,  and  whose  '  social  • 
relations  were  chiefly  in  that  country,' x  '  the  only  way 
to  unite  together  all  parties  in  France — Eepublicans, 
Imperialists,  Orleanists,  and  Legitimists — would  be  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  this  country.  Such  a  war  was 
the  only  one  which  would  ever  be  universally  popular 
in  France  ;  and  however  reckless  the  attempt  to  invade 
England  might  be — however  devoid  of  all  rational 
hope  of  success — there  was  not  a  single  widow  in 
France  who  would  not  give  her  last  son,  or  a  single 
beggar  who  would  not  give  his  last  penny,  to  carry  out 
such  a  project.' 2 

The  language  which  was  held  in  France,  after  Orsini's  The 

o  r)r)Vg  . 

attempt  on  the  French  Emperor's  life,  strengthened  this  hensions 
feeling.    The  foolish  threats  of  the  French  colonels  were  of  war> 
thought  to  prove  that  the  army,  to  which  Napoleon  III. 
owed  so  much,  was  in  favour  of  war  with  England  ;  and, 
in  August  1858,  Lord  Derby  received  a  letter  from  our 
Minister  at  Paris,  in  which  Lord  Cowley  declared  that 
4  even  men  so  friendly  to  us  as  Canrobert  talk  of  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  peace.' 3      But,  in  1859,  the 

1  Lord   Howden,    Hansard,  vol.  nous,  qu'a  moins  d'un  engagement 

cliv.  p.  518.  synallagmatique    formel,    on    n'est 

3  M.  Ollivier  says,   I   am   afraid  jamais  en   security  complete    avec 

iustly,   '  Par    malheur  les   Anglais  aucun  de  leurs  ministeres.'     EEm- 

accueillent  si  aisement  les  suppo-  pire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

sitions  les  plus  saugrenues  sur  les  3  The  words  are  taken  from  the 

peuples    Strangers   et    surtout    sur  private  letter,  in  my  possession,  of 
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CHAP.  v.  fears  of  war  became  much  more  intense.  Mr.  Sidney 
1859-65.  Herbert,  who  held  the  seals  of  the  War  Office,  and  whose 
lineage  and  expectations,  character  and  ability,  presence 
and  manners,  combined  to  increase  his  influence,  con- 
vinced himself  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  every- 
thing had  been  determined  on  except  the  time  and  occa- 
sion.1 Lord  Palmerston  adopted  the  views  and  shared 
the  fears  of  his  colleague ;  and  the  '  Times  '  supported  the 
growing  apprehension  by  continually  declaring  that  the 
French  Emperor  was  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  invade 
us.2  In  the  following  spring  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
aiid  Nice  increased  the  distrust  which  was  everywhere 
felt  in  the  Emperor.  It  was  thought  that  his  policy  of 
rounding  off  his  Empire  in  the  south-east  would  be 
followed  by  greater  annexations  in  the  north.  Well- 
informed  diplomatists  declared  that  Belgium  was  the 
next  morsel  which  France  was  to  swallow.  They  even 
asserted  that  Napoleon  III.  had  been  heard  to  say  that, 
'  if  the  Belgians  were  bent  on  becoming  French,  he  could 
not  help  it.' 3 

Tbede-  When  statesmen  and  diplomatists  were  feeling   or 

military  expressing  these  apprehensions,  the  people  could  perhaps 
station  ^e  f°rgiven  f°r  sharing  their  alarm;  and  the  people,  to 
do  them  justice,  had  some  cause  for  panic  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  administrative  deficiencies.  The 
Crimean  War  had  shown,  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  had  indicated,  that  the 
army  and  navy  were  ill  organised  for  a  great  struggle. 
The  Indian  Mutiny  had  denuded  the  country  of  troops 
and  arms  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1859  it  was  admitted 
that  there  were  only  170,000  rifles  in  store,  including 

an  exalted   member   of  the    Cabi-  Mr.  Sidney   Herbert   said   that   he 

net.  could  mention  the  exact  day  of  the 

1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  French  invasion. 

ii.  p.  43.     According  to  Sir  Robert  2  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  diary  of  the 

I'hillimore  (whose  private  diary  has  18th  of  November,  1839. 

been    opened   to    me   through    the  3  Vitzthum,    St.  Petersburg   and 

courtesy  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore),  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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those  which  were  reserved  for  arming  the  disembodied  CHAP.  v. 
militia.1  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  for  argument  how  1859-65. 
far  it  is  desirable  to  tax  a  nation  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  fullest  provision  against 
possible  hostilities ;  for,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  old 
Latin  maxim,  '  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,'  there  is  still 
more  truth  in  the  modern  contention  that  the  sinews 
of  war  are  money,  and  that  the  resources  of  a  nation, 
if  they  are  to  be  available  in  war,  should  be  husbanded 
in  peace.  But  probably  most  people  will  think  that 
military  preparations  had  been  subjected  to  some  neg- 
lect, and  that  the  country  in  1858  and  1859  was  not 
in  that  position  of  security  which  its  circumstances 
required. 

That  conclusion  had,  at  any  rate,  been  pressed  on  it  Sh- 

.  .  .  J  .     .  _r  _..      Charles 

with  unusual  persistence  by  a  remarkable  man.  oir  Napier. 
Charles  Napier  was  a  vigorous  member  of  a  vigorous 
family.  His  career  in  our  own  navy  had  been  remark- 
able for  a  great  achievement  and  a  great  failure.  In 
1840  his  bombardment  of  Acre  had  set  the  seal  of 
success  on  Lord  Palmerston's  Oriental  policy  ;  in  1854, 
on  the  contrary,  his  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  which  had 
sailed  amid  boasting,  had  returned  amid  disappoint- 
ment. Men  there  were  who  said  that  the  veteran  of 
1854  no  longer  retained  the  qualities  which  he  had  dis- 
played fourteen  years  before,  and  that  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  unfitting  him  for  high  command.  Advancing 
years,  however,  did  not  render  him  unacceptable  to  a 
great  constituency.  He  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
Southwark  as  their  representative,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  his  position,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  state 
and  restate  the  same  story — that  this  country  was  open 
to  attack,  and  that  the  activity  of  France  and  the  neg- 
lect of  successive  Governments  had  deprived  her  of  the 
command  of  the  seas. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cliv.  p.  690. 
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CHAP.  v.         Two  facts  were    constantly  urged  in   the  debates 
1859-65.  which  Sir  C.  Napier  raised.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor,  from  a  desire  to  raise  the  influence  of  France, 
had  done   something  to  improve  the   condition  of  the 
French  navy  by  providing  it  with  a  great  arsenal.     In 
The  completing  the  construction  and  fortifications  of  Cher- 

tions  at  bourg,  the  Emperor,  indeed,  had  only  crowned  a  work 
hour  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  had  been  leisurely  prosecuted  by  succeeding 
dynasties.  But  the  strength  and  position  of  the  har- 
bour tended  to  increase  the  alarm  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  What  need  could  there  be  for  a  great  arsenal 
on  the  French  shore  of  the  Channel,  if  it  were  not 
directed  against  this  country  ?  It  was  difficult,  indeed, 
to  see  where  any  French  arsenal  could  be  placed  which 
would  not  constitute  more  or  less  a  menace  to  Great 
Britain.  If  it  were  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  it 
might  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  threatened  the  direct 
road  to  the  East,  which  it  was  the  vital  interest  of  this 
country  to  keep  open.  If  it  were  placed  on  the 
Channel,  it  was  necessarily  opposite  to  our  own  coasts. 
But  if  Englishmen  in  1859  could  have  been  induced  to 
look  on  the  policy  of  other  nations  from  the  standpoint 
from  which  they  regarded  their  own,  they,  perhaps, 
might  have  seen  that  the  construction  of  a  great  arsenal 
at  Cherbourg  was  no  more  a  menace  to  England  than 
the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  were  a 
menace  to  France.  The  necessities  of  each  country 
required  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  ;  and 
the  safety  of  a  fleet  demanded  some  fortified  ports  to 
which  it  could  retire. 

The  effect          But  there  was  another  consideration  which  disturbed 

oiuhe"1     the  judgment  of  the  British  people  in  1859.    There  was 

very  little  doubt  that,  in  guns,  in  men,  and  in  vessels, 

this  nation  still  retained  its  superiority  over  France ; 

but   it   so  happened  that,  in  one  particular  class    of 
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vessel,  France  stood  on  an  equality  with  ourselves.  CHAP.  v. 
The  experiences  of  the  Crimean  War  had  confirmed  the  1859-65. 
impression,  at  which  the  skilled  advisers  of  both  nations 
had  slowly  arrived,  that  the  old  line-of-battle  ship, 
moving  by  wind,  was  obsolete,  and  that  steam  must  be 
substituted  for  sails.  In  consequence,  from  1852  to 
1859  both  countries  had  been  engaged  in  providing 
themselves  with  a  steam  fleet.  In  England  new  vessels 
had  been  built :  in  France  old  vessels  had  been  con- 
verted into  screw  steamers.  The  cost  of  converting 
such  a  sailing  vessel  into  such  a  steamer  was  as  to  the 
cost  of  building  a  steamer  as  one  is  to  four.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that,  with  a  much  smaller  expenditure,  France, 
after  some  six  years  of  labour,  could  show  as  many 
screw  line-of-battle  ships  as  England.1  There  was, 
indeed,  much  doubt  whether  the  converted  screw  line- 
of-battle  ship  was  not  already  as  obsolete  as  the  old 
sailing  three-decker.  The  Admiralty  of  late  years  had 
been  so  much  impressed  with  this  doubt,  that  it  had 
devoted  its  chief  energies  to  the  construction  of  small 
gunboats  instead  of  large  vessels.  This  fact,  however, 
was  deliberately  ignored  by  the  alarmists.  By  confining 
the  comparison  which  they  drew  between  the  fleets  of 
the  two  countries  to  the  single  type  of  vessel  in  which 
both  of  them  were  on  an  equality,  they  produced  an 
impression  of  relative  weakness  which  was  far  from  the 
truth.  As  was  afterwards  said  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget : 
they  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  but  they 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.2 

It  is  usually  the  younger  members    of  a    commu-  The 
nity   who    are    chiefly    influenced    by    the    patriotism  Of  1359. 
for    which    a   later   generation   has   invented  the  new 
word    '  Jingoism ; '    but    it    was    the    striking    charac- 
teristic of  the  panic  of  1859   that  it  was  mainly  due 

1  Cobden's     Political     Writings,          2  Hansard,  vol.  cliii.  p.  46. 
vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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CHAP.  v.  to  the  counsels  of  the  old.  The  two  men  in  the 
1869-65.  Lords  who  called  for  the  most  drastic  remedies 
were  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  states- 
men who  had  grown  up  to  maturity  amid  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  great  contest  with  Napoleon.  The 
two  men  who  were,  perhaps,  most  directly  responsible 
for  it  in  the  Commons  were  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  had 
already  survived  the  normal  age  of  man,  and  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown 
half  a  century  before.  The  attitude  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  indeed,  was  the  more  surprising,  because  he  had 
originally  displayed  no  jealousy  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 
He  it  was  who,  in  defiance  of  his  Sovereign  and  his 
colleagues,  had  approved  the  atrocious  act  by  which 
Naploeon  had  secured  his  power ;  he  it  was  who  had 
driven  the  divided  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  into 
vigorous  concert  with  France  ;  he  it  was  who  sym- 
pathised most  warmly  with  Napoleon's  Italian  policy, 
and  regretted  most  keenly  that  it  should  have  been 
interrupted  at  Villafranca  ;  yet  he  it  was  who,  influenced 
by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  thenceforward 
replaced  his  confidence  in  Napoleon  with  a  feeling  of 
•  distrust,  and  brought  himself  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
was  reverting  to  his  original  intention  of  avenging 
Waterloo.1 

The  British  people,  indeed,  had  hitherto  believed 
that  their  insular  position  gave  them  comparative  secu- 
rity from  attack.  The  Channel,  which  Cromwell  called 
a  great  ditch,  which  the  trimmer  Lord  Halifax  called  a 
moat,  and  which  one  of  Lord  Palrnerston's  own  colleague- 
was  to  name  a  '  streak  of  silver  sea,'  -  was  popularly 

1  'Till  lately  I  had   strong  con-  and  has   not   died   away.'     Life  of 

Mence  in    the  fair    intentions    of  Palmerston,  vol.   v.   p.    187.     Lord 

Napoleon  towards  England,  but  of  Lyndhurst's  motion  on  the  national 

late  I  have  begun  to  feel  great  dis-  •  defences   is  in   Hansard,  vol.  cliv . 

trust,  and  to  suspect  that  his  formerly  p.  616 ;  Lord  Ellenborough's  speech, 

declared     intention     of     avenging  ibid.,  p.  643. 
Waterloo    has   only   lain    dormant  -  '  You  have   accounted  yourself 
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supposed  to  be  an  adequate  defence  against  sudden  CHAP,  v. 
attack.  But  Lord  Palmerston  himself  had  done  much  1859-65. 
to  destroy  this  sense  of  security.  He  had  invented  the  steam  had 
notion  that  steam  had  bridged  the  Channel,  and  that  tng  gt 
this  country  had  in  consequence  almost  ceased  to  be  an  channel- 
island.  It  mattered  little  that  this  opinion  was  opposed 
to  the  views  of  many  officers  of  experience,  and  that  it 
could  with  difficulty  be  supported  by  argument ;  for 
an  epigram  commonly  survives  when  the  chain  of 
reasoning  is  snapped  or  forgotten.  Men  might  argue  to 
the  crack  of  doom  that  steam  must  necessarily  enable  a 
protecting  fleet  to  concentrate  itself  against  an  attacking 
force,  and  that  the  advantage  which  it  thus  afforded 
was  increased  when  the  power  on  the  defensive  was 
strong,  and  the  power  on  the  offensive  was  weak,  in 
iron  and  coal.  Lord  Palmerston's  epigram  clung  to  the 
memory,  and  influenced  the  judgment,  of  the  people.1 
The  people,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  not  slow  to  adopt 
the  suspicions  of  their  leaders.  They  showed  their 
distrust  of  the  French  Emperor ;  they  believed  that  it 
was  his  ambition  to  humiliate  one  after  another  the 
powers  which  had  defeated  his  uncle ;  and  that,  as 
Russia  and  Austria  had  already  felt  the  weight  of  his 
arm,  the  turn  of  this  country  would  come  next.  They 
were  ready  to  approve  any  measures  which  statesmen 
might  recommend  for  the  national  defence ;  they  were 
ready  even  to  anticipate  statesmen  by  arming  them- 
selves. 

The  measures  which   recommended  themselves    to 

happy   in   being   encircled   with    a  review.     Motley's  Life,  of  Gladstone, 

great  ditch.'     Cromwell's  Letters  and  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

Speeches,  vol.   v.   p.   121.     'To  the  T  For  Lord  Palmerston's  original 

question,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  statement,  '  Steam    navigation   has 

saved  in  this  world  ?  "  there  is  no  rendered  that  which  was  before  im- 

other   answer  but  this,   "  Look   to  passable  by  a  military  force,  nothing 

your  moat." '     Miss  Foxcroft's  Halt-  more  than  a   river   passable    by  a 

fax,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.    Mr.  Gladstone's  steam  bridge,'  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxii. 

'  silver  streak,'  of  course,  originally  p.  1224,  cf.  vol.  clx.  p.  18  and  vol. 

gleamed   in   the   pages   of  a   great  clxviii.  p.  172,  and  Cobden's  Political 

Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  371  seq. 
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CHAP.  v.  the  Government  were  the  increase  of  our  military  and 
1859-65.  naval  forces  and  the  fortification  of  our  coasts.  But 
T1!e  the  measure  on  which  the  people  relied  was  the  volun- 

volun-  .  A       l 

teers.  tary  arming  of  large  masses  of  the  population.  Rudi- 
ments of  a  volunteer  force  were  already  in  existence. 
The  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London  traced 
its  history  to  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  rightly  included  in  our  later  volunteer 
movement.  But  volunteers  had  been  enrolled  by  the 
hundred  thousand  in  the  old  war ;  the  Act  which  had 
been  passed  for  their  government  in  1804  was  still  on 
the  Statute-book ;  and  one  body  in  Middlesex,  originally 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  sharpshooters,  had 
kept  up  a  continuous  existence  as  a  rifle  club,  and  had 
been  permitted,  in  1835,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the 
heiress  to  the  throne.  When,  therefore,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Italy,  the  people  became  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  defend  themselves,  the  machinery  was 
already  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  their  services : 
and,  in  May  1859,  Lord  Derby's  Government  decided 
to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  volunteer  corps.  The  conditions  on  which 
the  corps  were  to  be  formed  were,  briefly,  that  their 
formation  should  be  recommended  by  the  Government, 
and  that  it  should  impose  no  expense  on  the  country. 
In  accordance  with  the  latter  decision  the  Government 
refused  to  supply  the  new  corps  with  arms,  pleading 
with  some  force,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  had  no  arms 
to  spare,  but  asserting,  on  the  other,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  that  '  it  desired  to  have  a  drilled 
but  not  an  armed  population.'1  This  somewhat  luke- 
warm support  of  a  great  national  movement  tended 
rather  to  chill  than  to  encourage  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm ; 2  and,  when  Lord  Derby's  Government  fell, 
only  twelve  applications  had  been  registered  at  the 

1   Hansard,  vol.  cliv.  p.  691.  2  Ibid.,  p.  oil. 
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War  Office  for  the  formation  of  rifle  corps.     The  new  CHAP.  v. 
Government,  however,  at  once  decided  to  take  a  fresh  1859-65. 
step    in   advance.     They    determined   to  provide  each 
corps  with  a  certain  proportion  of  rifles,  on  condition 
that  the  corps  had  a  safe  and  sufficient  rifle  range ;  that 
it  had  a  secure  place  in  which  the  arms  could  be  kept ; 
that  its  rules  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  and  that  it  submitted  to  periodical  inspection 
by  a  competent  military  officer.1 

In  announcing  this  decision,  the  Government  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  set  it  by  its  predecessors,  and  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  instance,  only  to  recognise  the  offers 
which  it  received  from  individual  companies.  It  threw, 
too,  the  whole  expense  of  drill  on  the  men  themselves. 
But  these  decisions  were  rapidly  abandoned.  When 
men  came  forward,  not  in  their  tens,  but  in  their 
hundreds  and  in  their  thousands,  the  preference  for 
company  organisation  became  impossible.  In  a  few 
months,  indeed,  the  Government  had  seen  the  error  of 
its  ways,  and  was  actually  grouping  detached  companies 
into  administrative  battalions.  In  the  same  way  it  soon 
became  plain  that  the  force  was  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  left  to  its  own  resources.  In  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  short  time  it  was  completely  armed  ;  its 
adjutants,  and  subsequently  its  drill  instructors,  were 
paid  by  the  nation ;  and,  finally,  a  grant  of  30s.  was 
made  to  each  corps  for  each  thoroughly  efficient  volun- 
teer who  belonged  to  it.2 

The  success  of  the  movement  far  exceeded  the  ex-  The 
pectations  of  the  somewhat   doubting   statesmen  who  the  move- 
had   watched   over   its  birth.      In  May   1860,    within  ment 
twelve  months  of  its  origin,  the  Queen  reviewed  nearly 

1  See  Mr.Sidney  Herbert's  speech,  of  Military  Law,  pp.  238-245.     Mr. 
ibid.,  p.  534,  and  cf.  Lord  Ripon's,  Tennyson  published  his  '  Riflemen, 
ibid.,  p.  512.  Form,'  with   the  signature  'T.,'in 

2  For  the    volunteer  force,  see,  the  Times  of  the  9th  of  May,  1859. 
inter  alia.  Sir  H.  Jenkyns  Manual 
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CHAP.  v.  20,000  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  following 
1859-65.  August  she  reviewed  another  20.000  volunteers  in 
Edinburgh.  In  May  1861  it  was  officially  computed 
that  the  volunteer  army  amounted  to  160,000  men. 
In  the  succeeding  years  these  numbers  were  fully 
maintained.  The  members  of  the  force  showed  that 
they  had  been  attracted  to  it  by  deeper  motives  than 
the  excitement  of  a  novel  experience,  and  that  they 
were  animated  by  a  bona-fide  desire  to  increase  the 
defensive  strength  of  their  country. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  that  the  volunteer 
movement  did  something  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  classes  which  the  conditions  of  modern  life  had 
done  much  to  raise.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
England  was  still  chiefly  rural  England,  the  squire,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer  had  occasionally  been  thrown 
into  communication  with  one  another.  There  did  not 
exist  in  the  greater  part  of  England  that  complete 
separation  of  classes  which  Mr.  Disraeli  desired  to 
emphasise  when  he  chose  'The  Two  Nations'  as  the 
second  title  of  his  greatest  novel.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  when,  with  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  population  in  towns, 
England  became  more  and  more  urban  England,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  classes  became  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  the  gulf  between  employers  and 
employed  more  and  more  impassable.  The  volunteer 
movement  did,  at  any  rate,  something  to  obliterate  the 
line  and  to  bridge  the  gulf.  The  employer  stood  beside 
his  workman  in  the  ranks  or  competed  with  him  on  the 
rifle  range ;  and  classes,  thus  casually  and  occasion- 
ally mingled,  learned  to  know  and  to  understand  each 
other  better. 

The  volunteer  movement,  moreover,  presented  to 
foreign  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  people  trusted  by  its 
Government.  There  are,  perhaps,  only  few  countries 
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in  which  the  ruling  classes  could  venture  to  arm  the  CHAP.  v. 
masses  of  the  people  with  the  best  military  weapons  1859-65. 
which  they  could  procure.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
course  which  was  taken  in  1859.  The  people  were 
deliberately  converted  into  a  formidable  armed  force 
Just  as  in  old  feudal  England  every  peasant  had  been 
encouraged  to  practise  archery,  and  the  English  bowmen 
had  become  the  most  skilful  in  the  world,  so  in  modern 
England  the  people  were  encouraged  to  practise  rifle 
shooting,  and  the  volunteers  became,  as  a  body, 
superior  shots  to  the  men  of  the  regular  army.  But, 
while  in  feudal  England  the  peasant  archer  was  the 
man  of  his  lord,  and  bound  to  serve  at  his  lord's 
bidding,  in  nineteenth-century  England  the  volunteer 
was  not  compelled  to  serve  at  all,  except  in  case  of 
invasion  or  of  threatened  invasion,  while  he  could 
shake  off  this  remote  liability  by  a  notice  extending 
over  only  fourteen  days. 

In  two  respects,  indeed,  the  Government  refused  to 
trust  the  people.  While  in  seaport  towns  they  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  garrison  artillery,  they  dis- 
couraged in  every  place  the  formation  of  field  artillery. 
The  reasons  which  influenced  them  in  this  respect  were 
never  disclosed,  though  they  were,  perhaps,  breathed  in 
whispers  to  some  of  their  closest  advisers.  But  it  is 
fair  to  surmise  that  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
was  not  prepared  in  1859  to  endow  the  people  with 
the  entire  material  of  an  army.  They  kept  in  their  own 
hands  that  formidable  artillery  force  which,  by  rapid 
movements  in  the  field,  decides  the  fate  of  so  many 
battles,  and  without  which  the  best  appointed  infantry 
is  at  a  disadvantage  on  any  hotly  contested  field. 

While,  moreover,  they  readily  accepted  the  offers 
which  they  received  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain, 
they  neither  received  nor  accepted  any  such  offers 
from  Ireland.  The  old  Act  of  George  III.,  indeed, 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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CHAP.  v.  under  which  the  volunteers  were  enrolled,  did  not 
1859-65.  apply  to  Ireland.  The  Irish,  therefore,  in  Ireland — 
for  whole  corps  in  Great  Britain  were  composed  of 
Irish — were  kept  forcibly  aloof  from  the  great  move- 
ment. Few  people  will  feel  surprise  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  hesitated  to  extend  to  Ireland  the 
Act  which  enabled  them  to  arm  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  memories  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  eighteenth  century  were  perhaps 
both  an  explanation  and  a  justification  of  their  refusal. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  the  historian's  duty  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  this  broad  distinction  was  and  is 
applied  to  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  assert,  as  the  modern  statesman  is  fond  of 
asserting,  that  they  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  Government 
places  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  one  people,  and  refuses 
— probably  rightly  refuses — arms  to  the  other.1 

Few  people  perhaps  foresaw,  when  the  movement 
originated  in  1859,  that  it  was  destined  to  survive  the 
century.  The  volunteers  had  sprung  to  arms  in  a 
moment  of  panic :  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  disarm  when  the  panic,  or  its  cause,  was 
removed.  Yet,  in  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
1859,  the  volunteers  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  de- 
creasing zeal.  They  survived  a  period  of  flattery  which 
was  full  of  danger  to  them ;  they  survived  a  period  of 
criticism  which  was  almost  as  dangerous  ;  but,  both  in 
the  time  when  all  men  2  spoke  well  of  them,  and  in  the 

1  In  1863  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  exercise  on  each  other  that  admir- 
Bagwell,  formally  proposed  that  this  able  quality  which  ought  to  be 
distinction  should  cease.  He  was  reserved  for  a  better  occasion.'  Han- 
met  by  the  argument  that  the  pug-  fard,  vol.  clxxi.  p.  339.  It  would 
nacious  qualities  of  Irishmen  were  have  been  far  more  honest,  and  pro- 
eo  exuberant,  that,  if  they  were  bably  far  more  wise,  if  Lord  Pal- 
armed,  they  would  fight  among  merston  had  simply  stated  that  he 
themselves.  '  We  do  not  wish  could  not  trust  the  Irish,  in  Ireland, 
them,'  said  Lord  Palmerston,  'by  with  arms, 
way  of  keeping  their  hand  in,  to  2  This  must  not  be  taken  too 
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time  when  military  men  were  fond  of  pointing  out  that  CHAP.  v. 
a  force  which  was  only  imperfectly  drilled  and  im-  1859-65. 
perfectly  organised  could  not  take  the  place  of  regular 
troops  in  the  field,  they  steadily  adhered  to  their  duties, 
and  abided  their  time.  Later  on  they  had  their  reward. 
For  a  war,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  was  des- 
tined to  prove  that  intelligence  in  a  soldier  is  more 
valuable  than  drill,  and  that  the  volunteers  of  England 
are  capable  of  taking  part  in  a  distant  campaign,  and 
are  worthy,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle-field,  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  regular  troops. 

The  volunteer  movement  was  the  popular  outcome  of 
the  panic  of  1859.  It  owed  its  origin  and  its  endurance 
to  the  conviction  of  the  British  people  that  the  islands 
in  which  they  lived  were  inadequately  defended  against 
attack.  While  t'he  people  of  England  were  displaying 
an  admirable  example  in  coming  forward  to  protect 
their  hearths  and  homes,  the  statesmen  of  England 
were  doing  something  in  the  same  direction.  The  con- 
duct of  the  people,  however,  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  conduct  of  their  parliamentary  leaders ;  for,  while 
it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  but  praise  for  the  spirit 
which  produced,  and  the  perseverance  which  sustained, 
the  uprising  of  the  volunteers,  it  is  easy  to  criticise  the 
steps  which  successive  Governments  took  on  the  same 
occasion. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  their  first  efforts  should  The  addi- 
be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  In  the 
happy  days  which  preceded  the  Crimean  War,  the  cost 
•of  the  navy  had  not  reached  7,000,000/.  a  year.  It 
had  risen  during  the  war  to  nearly  20,000,000^. 
Enormous  additions  had  been  made  to  our  fleets  during 
the  progress  of  the  struggle,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  it 

literally.     Lord  Melville,  who  com-  clvi.  p.  158.     Sir  R.  Peel  expressed 

manded  the  forces  in  Scotland,  had  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  in  the 

the  bad  taste  to  declare  the  volun-  House  of  Commons.     Ibid.,  p.  1307. 
teers  to  be  useless.     Hansard,  vol. 

' 

T  2 
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CHAP.  v.  was  the  boast  of  one  Prime  Minister,  which  was  endorsed 
1859-65.  by  another,  that  *  no  country  ever  possessed  so  mighty 
a  naval  armament.'  In  these  circumstances  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  navy  was  rapidly  reduced,  till  it  stood 
in  1858-59  at  a  little  over  Q.OOO^OO/.1  It  so  happened 
that  both  parties  in  the  State  were  jointly  responsible 
for  the  estimates  of  1858-59  ;  for,  prepared  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  directions,  they  were  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Pakington,  who  presided  over  the  Admiralty  in 
Lord  Derby's  second  Ministry.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Session  of  1858,  indeed,  Sir  John,  in  deprecating  panic 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  panic  articles  in  the  press, 
declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  detention  of  a  large- 
portion  of  our  forces  in  India  and  China,  *  we  could  at 
the  shortest  notice  assemble  in  the  Channel  a  fleet 
which  would  be  able  to  cope  with  any  that  any  other 
power  of  Europe  could  send  out.' 2 

If,  then,  the  famous  saying  of  a  famous  Chancellor 
had  not  reminded  the  world  that  wisdom  is  a  rare 
quality  among  statesmen,  the  ordinary  British  citizen 
in  the  concluding  months  of  1858  might  have  been 
justified  in  thinking  that  this  country  was  at  least  as 
secure  against  invasion  as  it  had  been  in  almost  any 
previous  period  of  its  history.  But  the  ordinary 
British  citizen  was  not  satisfied.  He  refused  to  be 
comforted  by  amiable  country  gentlemen  like  Sir 
The  navy  John  Pakington.  And  the  people  were  justified  by 
of  1859?S  the  event ;  for  in  1859,  Sir  John  Pakington,  in 
moving  the  estimates,  declared  that  on  acceding  to 
office  he  had  not  found  the  navy  of  this  country  in  '  a 
proper  and  adequate  state  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts 
and  the  protection  of  our  commerce,' 3  and  he  invited 

1  The     figures     were:    1852-53,  quoted   by  Lord   Palmerston.     See^ 

6,625,944/. ;    1855-56,  19,654,585/. ;  Hansard,  vol.  cxlii.  p.  226. 

in  1858-59,  9,215,487/.     All  these  »  Ibid.,  vol.  cl.  p.  1944. 

figures  include  the  cost  of  the  packet  3  Ibid.,  vol.  clii.  p.  902. 
service.      Lord  Derbv's  boast  was 
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the  House  to  aid  him  in  restoring  our  naval  supremacy  CHAP.  v. 
by  sanctioning  the  largest  naval  estimates  which  had  1859-65. 
•ever  been  framed  in  time  of  peace.1 

It  was  obvious  that  these  estimates,  if  they  were 
necessary,  in  themselves  afforded  the  severest  criticism 
of  the  language  which  Sir  John  Pakington  had  held 
only  a  few  months  before.  Whatever  justification  he 
might  have  found,  in  the  approaching  contest  between 
Austria  and  France,  for  an  increase  in  our  own  forces, 
he  certainly  was  not  justified  in  declaring  in  1858  that 
we  could  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice  in  the  Channel 
-a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  that  of  any  other  power,  if  it 
was  true  that  on  his  accession  to  office  he  found  the 
navy  inadequate  for  our  defence.  But,  if  his  language 
on  one  or  other  occasion  is  susceptible  to  censure,  his 
recommendation  in  1859  must  be  equally  condemned. 
For  in  1859  experience  was  already  indicating  that  the  sir  John 
old  line-of-battle  ship,  with  its  formidable  batteries  ton's"8 
rising  over  each  other  tier  above  tier,  was  an  obsolete  P°licv- 
type  which  would  have  to  be  discarded  in  the  near 
future.  And  under  Sir  John  Pakington's  advice  the 
Ministry  devoted  almost  all  its  energies  to  the  conversion 
of  these  old  vessels  into  screw  steamers  and  the  building 
of  new  vessels  of  a  similar  type  moved  by  screws.2  It 
had,  no  doubt,  in  doing  so  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  it  had  redressed  the  balance  in  the  one  point  on 
which  the  British  navy  was  inferior  to  that  of  France. 
But  it  could  have  derived  no  other  satisfaction  from 
its  policy ;  for  the  events  of  the  American  War 

1  The  estimates  contemplated  an  Commons  that   the  Channel    fleet 
•expenditure  of  9,813,000/.  (without  could  cope  with  that  of  any  other 
the  packet  service),  and  a  provision  European  power.   The  Government, 
of  62,400  men  and  boys.     Hansard,  on  his  advice,  thereupon  decided,  on 
vol.  clii.  pp.  883,  913.  their  own  responsibility,  to  convert 

2  Sir  John  Pakington  stated  that  four  line-of-battle  ships  into  screws 
his  attention  was  directed  to  our '  real  in  that  year.  In  1859-60  it  proposed 
inferiority '  in  battle  ships  in  July  to  convert  five  others,  and  to  build 
1858,  only   a  month  after  he  had  six  new  line-of-battle  ships  moved 
•complacently  assured  the  House  of  by  screws.     Ibid.,  pp.  907,  908. 
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CHAP.  v.  were  to  prove,  within  only  a  few  months  from  the  time 
1859-65.  in  which  Sir  J.  Pakington  spoke,  that  the  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  was  as  obsolete  as  the  dodo.  After  the 
engagement  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  in  Hampton  Eoads,  men  placed  as 
little  reliance  on  the  wooden  three-decker  as  the  Psalmist 
in  princes,  or  the  Swedish  Chancellor  in  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen. 

The  navy  gir  J.  Pakington,  however,  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  1859,  of  unwisdom.  His  conduct  was  justified  by  the  action 
of  his  successors.  The  navy  estimates  of  1859-60  had 
not  been  finally  voted  on  the  change  of  Government, 
and  the  new  Ministry  not  only  accepted  the  figures  of 
their  predecessors,  but  in  some  respects  enlarged  them.1 
But  the  full  policy  of  the  new  Government  was  not 
seen  till  the  following  year.  The  navy  estimates  of 
1860-61  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  no  less  than 
85,000  men  and  boys,  an  increase  of  23,000  over  the 
numbers  for  which  Sir  J.  Pakington  had  asked,  and  a 
larger  force  than  had  been  voted  in  the  height  of  the 
Crimean  War.2  They  involved  an  expenditure  of 
12,S02,000/.  on  the  navy  alone.3 

In  the  discussions,  which  had  thus  taken  place  on 
the  strength  of  the  navy,  there  was  to  a  certain  extent  a 
universal  agreement.  There  was  not  much  distinction 
in  principle  between  Mr.  Cobden  (who  declared  that 
if  he  saw  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  have 
as  large  a  navy  as  England,  he  would  '  cheerfully  vote 
100,000,000^.'  to  enlarge  our  own)  and  Lord  Palmerston, 

1  Hansard., ,vol.  cliv.  p.  900.   It  is,  penditure    on  the   packet    service, 
perhaps,  a   fair  indication  of  what  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in- 
was  done,  that  it  added  10,000  men  eluded  in  the  navy  estimates,  was 
and  boys  to  the  large  force  which  transferred  to  the  civil  expenditure 
Sir    J.    Pakington    had     provided.  of  the  country.     See  the  accounts 
Ibid.,  pp.  907,  916.  in  the  Important  Returns  of  Public 

2  Ibid.,    vol.   clvi.   pp.  962,  969,  Income  and  Expenditure  from  1689 
984.  to   1869,  and  cf.   Ap.   ii.   pp.  127, 

3  From   1859-60  the    large    ex-  129. 
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who  apparently  concurred  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  CHAP.  v. 
thinking  that  the  navy  of  England  ought  to  be  equal  to  1859^6^. 
the   navies   of  France  and  Eussia  united.1     The  true 
difference  between  the  men  who  fanned  and  the  men  who 
allayed  the  panic  of  1859  was  not  one  of  principle  but 
of  fact.    And,  unfortunately,  when  the  facts  are  reviewed 
in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  later  period,  it  will  probably 
be  conceded  that  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  thinkers, 
who    deprecated  alarm,  and  not  of  the  Minister,  who 
increased  the  estimates. 

The  increase  in  the  naval  estimates,  it  should  be  re-  The  forti- 
membered,  represented  only  a  portion  of  the  Bill  thrown  f^e  coasts. 
on  the  taxpayer.  The  panic  which  had  led  to  a  large 
addition  to  our  fleet  had  drawn  attention  to  the  defence- 
less condition  of  our  coasts.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
our  principal  dockyards  were  unprotected  by  any 
considerable  fortifications,  and  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
assume  that  our  Channel  fleet  could  be  so  completely 
defeated  that  it  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  they 
were  exposed  to  attack.  Lord  Palmerston,  indeed, 
went  much  farther.  He  persuaded  himself  that  the 
dockyards  might  be  attacked  even  if  we  did  not  lose 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  20,000  men  might  be 
simultaneously  landed  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth, 
and  in  Ireland.2  Few  men  of  sense  accepted  Lord 
Palmerston's  conclusion,  but  most  men  of  sense  were 
agreed  that  some  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  fortification  of  dockyards  and  harbours  of  vital 
importance.  There  were,  indeed,  reasons  for  proceeding 
with  caution  even  in  this  matter ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  arms  of 
offence  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  fortifications  designed  for  the  necessities  of 

1  For  Mr.  Cobden,  Hansard,  vol.  2  See  his  very  curious  letter  to 
civ.  p.  715;  for  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Life  of  Palmerston, 
ibid.,  p.  684.  vol.  v.  p.  168.  . 
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CHAP.  v.  the  day  would  be  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
1869-65.  morrow ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  experience  of  the 
Crimean  War  had  abundantly  proved  that  earthworks 
hastily  constructed  on  the  eve  of  an  attack  were  more 
powerful  -defences  than  the  masonry  forts  which  in 
1860  were  still  in  fashion. 

Something  had  already  been  done  in  the  matter. 
Sums  of  money  had  been  voted  in  the  army  estimates 
year  after  year  for  the  construction  of  forts  at  the  chief 
dockyards ;  but  the  sums  so  voted,  though  large  in 
the  aggregate,  were  too  small  to  admit  of  the  rapid 
completion  of  the  works  in  progress ;  and,  in  the  state 
of  panic  which  prevailed,  it  was  poor  consolation  to 
the  public  to  know  that  the  forts  already  under  con- 
struction might  be  completed  in  four,  six,  or  twelve 
years'  time.1  In  the  Session  of  1859  the  Government 
decided  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the  works  in 
progress  to  a  commission  composed  of  civilians,  military 
and  naval  officers  ;  2  and  though  they  refused  to  accept 
a  recommendation  which  was  pressed  on  them  to 
remove  the  cost  of  these  fortifications  out  of  the 
estimates,  and  to  charge  them  to  a  special  fund,  they 
undertook,  so  soon  as  they  received  the  report  of  the 
commission,  to  give  it  their  earliest  consideration.3 

Such  inquiries  as  the  Government  were  instituting 
necessarily  occupied  time.  Even  Lord  Pahnerston  had 
to  restrain  his  impatience,  and  wait  for  the  report 
which  he  had  himself  called  for.  But,  if  delay  was 
inevitable,  the  reasons  for  the  new  policy  strengthened 
as  1859  ebbed  away  and  the  opening  months  of  1860 
succeeded.  For  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by 
France,  and  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Pahnerston  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  chose  to  speak  of  it,  made  the 
maintenance  of  peace  more  difficult,  and  at  any  rate 

1  Hansard,    vol.    clvi.   pp.   680,          2  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
681,  and  ibid.,  p.  695.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  692,  728. 
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fanned  the  panic  which  was  spreading  like  a  fire  through  CHAP.  v. 
the  nation.  1859-6?. 

If  Lord  Palmerston  on  his  part  was  resolute  in  forcing  Mr.  Glad- 
forward  the  new  policy  of  fortifying  the  coasts,  one  im-  objections, 
portant  member  of  his  Cabinet  held  a  different  opinion. 
Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  examined  the  project  with  the 
eye  of  a  statesman  charged  with  the  custody  of  the 
national  finances ;  and  in  so  regarding  it  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  grave  objections  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
proposal ;  for  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  merely  anxious 
to  build  large  forts,  but  he  was  equalty  desirous  to 
defer  paying  for  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk 
of  destroying  the  panic  of  invasion  by  creating  a  panic 
of  fresh  taxation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  the  expenditure  of  each  year  should  be 
paid  for  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  incurred,  and  that 
a  departure  from  this  plain  rule  offended  against  all  the 
principles  of  sound  finance.  His  just  objections  were 
overruled  by  Lord  Palmerston's  impetuosity.  In  the 
closing  days  of  1859,  Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  which  practically  left  him  no  option  but 
to  accept  the  policy  or  to  resign  his  office ; 1  and  with 
-an  amazing  flippancy  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
excusable  in  youth,  but  was  unpardonable  in  age,  the 
Prime  Minister  told  the  Queen  that  '  it  would  be  better 
to  lose  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.'2 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  difference  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
•Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  inevitably  lead  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawal  from  the  Ministry.  He 
said  himself,  '  My  mind  is  made  up,  and  to  propose  any 
loan  for  fortifications  would  be  on  my  part,  with  the 
views  I  entertain,  a  betrayal  of  public  duty.' 3  And  there 

1  LifeofPalmerston,vol.v.  p.  168.          3  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol. 

2  Russell's  Gladstone,  p.  147.  ii.  p.  44. 
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CHAP.  v.  seems  very  little  doubt  that,  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
1859-65.  in  a  position  to  bring  forward  his  plans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  retired  from  the 
Government,  and  would  probably  have  been  compelled 
to  resume  the  position  of  uncertainty  which  had  made 
him  from  1855  to  1859  hesitate  between  the  traditions 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  and  the  Liberal  con- 
victions of  his  later  years.  Happily,  however,  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  for  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  report  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission,  which  he  had  himself  appointed  in 
1859.  Before  the  report  was  made,  other  issues  of  still 
greater  importance  were  occupying  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attention,  and  his  colleagues  were  consequently  enabled 
to  arrange  a  compromise,  which  Lord  Palmerston  could 
accept,  and  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
sented to  adopt.1  Under  this  compromise  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  obtained  a  loan  for  the  cost  of  the  fortifications, 
which  it  was  decided  to  construct  in  the  existing  financial 
year ;  and  the  manner  in  which  provision  should  be 
made  for  similar  expenditure  in  later  years  was  left  for 
future  decision. 

Lord  Thus,  in  July  1860,  Lord   Palmerston  was  enabled 

ton's61"'  to  bring  forward  his  scheme  without  parting  from  his 
proposal,  brilliant  colleague.  In  doing  so  he  told  the  House  that 
the  commissioners  had  recommended  an  expenditure  of 
11,000,000/.  on  works  of  defence  ;  that  some  1,500,000/. 
of  this  amount  would  be  devoted  to  armaments  for  which 
provision  would  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
estimates  of  the  year ;  that  it  would  only  be  possible 
to  spend  2,000,000/.  of  the  remaining  9,000,000^.  or 
1 0,000, OOO/.  in  the  existing  financial  year ;  and  that 
this  2,000,000/.  would  be  raised  by  a  loan  terminable 
in  thirty  years.  This  declaration  made  Lord  Palmerston's 

1  The  compromise  was  arranged      Lord  of  the  Admiralty.      Morley, 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  First      Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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amazing  statement  to  the  Queen   even  more  amazing  CHAP.  v. 
than  it  originally  seemed  ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  he  1859-65. 
had  risked  the  loss  of  his  colleague's  services  on  the 
comparatively  insignificant    point    whether    a    sum  of 
2,000,000/.  should  be  provided  out  of  taxation  at  once, 
or  spread  over  the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 

The  differences  which  existed  in  the  Cabinet  made 
their  mark  on  the  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  absented 
himself  from  the  debate  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
brought  forward  his  plan,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with 
characteristic  cynicism,  drew  attention  to  his  rival's 
absence,  and  professed  his  anxiety  to  hear  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opinion  on  the  proposal.1  Lord  Palmerston's 
scheme,  too,  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
Some  there  were  who  condemned  it  as  inadequate,  and 
suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  works  which  the 
Government  was  contemplating,  London  should  be 
encircled  by  a  vast  chain  of  earthworks,  or  that  the 
entire  coast  should  be  defended  by  heavy  guns  placed 
30  yards  from  each  other.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  impracticable  and  extravagant  suggestions  of  this 
character.2  Other  men  contented  themselves  with  insist- 
ing that,  '  as  the  main  defence  of  Great  Britain  against 
aggression  depends  on  an  efficient  navy,  it  is  not  now 
expedient  to  enter  into  a  large  expenditure  on  per- 
manent land  fortifications.'3  Others,  again,  contended 
that  the  whole  proposal  was  based  on  misconception  ; 
that,  so  far  from  any  necessity  existing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  special  precautions  against  French  aggression, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  incurring  unpopularity  at 
home  for  the  sake  of  linking  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  more  closely  together  by  a  fresh  commercial 
bond.  Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  had  insisted,  in 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clx.  p.  48.  3  Mr.  Lindsay  proposed  an  amend- 

2  See   Mr.  Bright's   criticism   of      ment  to  Lord  Palmerston's  motion 
some    of  these   schemes,  ibid.,  pp.       in  these  words.     Ibid.,  p.  485. 

510,  514. 
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CHAP.  v.  bringing   forward   his    project,    that    warlike    nations 

1859-65.  could  not  be  expected  to  change  their  habits,  or  '  at 

once  to  comprehend   all    the  benefits  and  advantages 

that  arise  from   peaceful  and  commercial   relations.' l 

But  this  declaration  was,  in  itself,  a  grave  error ;    for 

it  is  the  business  of  the  statesman  to  appease  and  not 

to  excite  the  panic  of  the  public. 

The  None  of  these  contrary  views  received  much  sup- 

SCil  till  6 

adopted,  port.  The  proposal  of  the  Government,  which  in  one 
sense  was  a  compromise  between  the  views  of  the  ex- 
treme men  on  either  side,  made  rapid  progress,  and  the 
motion  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Bill  which  was 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  it  were  adopted  by  large 
majorities.2  Yet  the  expenditure,  which  was  thus 
hurriedly  sanctioned,  was  regretted  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  approved.  Early  in  1862,  after  the  action  between 
the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  the  House  of  Commons 
actually  passed  a  motion  pledging  itself  to  consider 
how  far  it  could  apply  the  money,  intended  to  be  spent 
on  forts,  on  the  construction  of  iron-sheathed  vessels  ;3 
and  the  Government  had  to  promise  to  reconsider  the 
whole  subject.4  The  scheme  itself  was  modified  over 
and  over  again.  In  1864,  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
that '  he  rather  thought  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
Sturbridge  Fort  at  Spithead  ; '  5  and  in  1865  a  military 
man,  Colonel  Dickson,  declared  that  '  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  for  fortifications  had  made  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  world.' 6 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clx.  p.  22.  amended,  and  the  cost  increased  to 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  578,  992,  1237.  880,000/.      In   1854  the  plan  was 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  clxvi.  pp.  263,  630.  extended,  and    the    cost    raised  to 

4  Ibid.,  p.  836.  1,350,000{.     In  1857  a  further  ex- 
s  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1502.  tension  raised  the  cost  to  1,850.000^., 
6  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  254.     In  and   this  huge  sum  was    increased 

1860  the  Government  might  have  in  1858  to  2,000,000/.      Ibid.,  vol. 

found   reason    for    caution    in   the  clxiv.   p.   321.      These  facts  could 

history  of  Alderney.     In  1848  Par-  have  been  ascertained  by  any  mem- 

liament    had   decided    to    make    a  ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 

harbour  at  Alderney  at  the  cost  of  1860.     It  is  melancholy  to  add  that 

620,000/.      In   1850  the   plan   was  the  works,  on  which  those  prodigious 
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This  rapid  change  of  opinion  did  not,  indeed,  prove  CHAP.  v. 
that  the  policy  was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex-  1859-65. 
ample  of  almost  every  great  nation  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  there  are  certain  harbours  or  dockyards 
of  national  importance  which  it  may  be  right  to  fortify. 
The  mistake  which  Lord  Palmerston  made  in  1860  was 
that  he  committed  himself,  in  the  hurry  of  panic,  to 
proposals  which  should  have  been  adopted  gradually 
and  after  calm  deliberation.  It  was  his  misfortune  that 
the  mistake  was  made  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
time;  for,  in  1860,  the  whole  question  of  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
The  relative  merits  of  earth,  of  iron,  and  of  brick  as 
the  material  for  forts  was  still  undecided.  The  capa- 
city and  range  of  heavy  guns  were  being  increased  by 
fresh  inventions ;  it  was  certain  that  the  forts  which 
might  be  adequate  on  the  day  on  which  they  were 
made  would  be  inadequate  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
the  precautions  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  insisting 
on  taking  in  1860  would  prove  useless  in  a  dozen 
years. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  well   both  for  Lord  The 

T-,  ,  ,       •  .  ,     „  ,  „    ,  .      Canal. 

ralmerstons  reputation  and  ior  the  interests  of  his 
country  if  his  growing  distrust  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  led  him  into  no  worse  error  than  the  ex- 
travagance of  expending  millions  of  money  on  fortifica- 
tions which  were  to  become  obsolete  in  a  dozen  years ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Lord  Palmerston's  suspicions  in- 
duced him  to  oppose  almost  every  project  on  which 
the  Emperor  was  intent.  At  the  time  at  which  Lord 
Palmerston  formed  his  second  Ministry,  the  scheme  for 
cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  had 
been  devised  by  a  great  French  engineer,  and  which 
had  been  supported  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was 

sums  were  lavished,  were  ultimately  lost  in  amazement  at  the  folly  which 
abandoned.  The  tourist  who  visits  designed,  which  sanctioned,  and 
Alderney  to-day  may  perhaps  be  which  persisted  in  them. 
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CHAP.  v.  becoming  a  concrete  fact ;   and  Lord  Palmerston  had 
185<£Q5.  always  regarded  with  dislike  what  a  great  newspaper 
was  pleased  to  call  '  the  suspicious  project  of  the  im- 
practicable Suez  Canal.' l 

Some  day,  perhaps,  when  the  records  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  finally  examined,  judgment  will  be 
given  that  no  single  work  devised  and  completed  in  it 
can  be  compared,  in  importance,  with  the  Suez  Canal. 
When  that  day  conies,  it  will  probably  be  universally 
conceded  that  no  other  country  derived  so  much  ad- 
vantage from  its  construction  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  that  day,  also,  it  may  perhaps  be  recollected  that 
the  world  owed  this  great  work  to  the  energy  of  a 
French  engineer  and  to  the  goodwill  of  the  French 
Emperor,  while  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  completion. 
In  1858,  Lord  Palmerston  had  declared  that  the  scheme, 
as  a  commercial  enterprise,  was  '  a  mere  bubble.'  Its 
obvious  purpose,  he  added,  was  '  the  barring  of  the 
passage  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  any 
Turkish  army  which  might  be  employed  to  restore  the 
empire  of  the  Sultan,  by  opening  a  great  military  canal 
300  feet  broad  and  30  feet  deep,  laid  with  batteries.' 2 
Years  before,  the  inhabitants  of  Cnidia  had  been  deterred 
from  prosecuting  a  cutting  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  divides  the  Bay  of  Cos  from  the  Gulf  of  Syme 
by  the  utterance  of  the  Delphic  oracle  : 

Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  nor  dig  it  through ; 
Jove  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished.3 

Lord  Palmerston  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  about 
a,s  much  reason  for  his  opinion  as  the  Delphic  oracle 
for  its  utterance  more  than  2,000  years  before. 

1  Times,  31st  of  December,  1859.  3  Herodotus,  bk.  i.  ch.  174.     The 

2  Hansard,    vol.    cl.    pp.    1380,      translation  in  the  text  is  taken  from 
1383.  Rawlinson. 
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It  is  perhaps  due  to  Lord  Palmerston's  memory  to  CHAP,  v 
point  out  that  he  was  not  alone  in  forming  these  ex-  1859-65. 
traordinary  delusions.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
speaking  with  the  deliberation  of  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  said  '  his  own  opinion  was  that  the  pro- 
ject of  executing  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
was  a  most  futile  idea,  totally  impossible  to  be  carried 
out.  It  would  be  attended  with  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  for  which  there  would  be  no  return  ;  even  if 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  first  instance,  the  opera- 
tion of  nature  would  in  a  short  time  defeat  the  in- 
genuity of  man.' 1  Happily  M.  Lesseps  was  not  dis- 
concerted by  the  dicta  of  these  eminent  statesmen. 
He  addressed  himself  to  his  allotted  task,  and,  in  1859, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  commencement  of  the 
work. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  required  two  things, 
skill  and  money :  the  first  M.  Lesseps  had  at  his 
command ;  the  second  was  not  so  easily  obtainable. 
The  financiers  of  the  world  not  unnaturally  hesitated 
to  support  an  undertaking  which  was  denounced  by 
one  great  statesman  as  futile  and  by  another  as  a 
bubble  ;  and  the  whole  scheme  seemed  likely  to  perish 
from  the  unfriendly  criticism  of  English  Ministers. 

Happily  this  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  action  The 
of  the  Khedive — or,  to  use  his  then  title,  the  Viceroy  shaves. 
— of  Egypt.     History  will  have  little  good  to  record 
of  this  extravagant  prince,  who  brought  Egypt  to  the 
verge   of  ruin  by  defective  administration  and  lavish 
expenditure  ;    but  at   least  it  may  say  for   him  that, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  hostile, 
he  had  the    courage   and  public   spirit   to    support  a 
great    commercial    enterprise.     He    enabled    the   Suez 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  p.  849. 
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CHAP,  v.  Canal  Company  to  be  formed  by  taking  up  shares  to 
1859-65.  the  amount  of  95,000,000  francs.  In  order  to  procure 
funds  for  doing  so,  he  mortgaged  his  private  property 
in  Egypt  to  a  financial  house  in  France.  These  circum- 
stances gave  Lord  Palmerston  one  more  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  opposition  to  a  great  commercial  project. 
'  The  company,'  so  he  saw  fit  to  affirm,  '  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  attempts  at  delusion  that 
has  been  practised  in  modern  times.  .  .  .  The  progress 
of  the  works  has  been  such  as  to  show  that,  if  not  im- 
practicable, it  will  require  an  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  labour  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  private 
company.'  Having  thus  done  his  best  to  injure  the 
project  by  denouncing  it  as  impracticable,  he  had  the 
bad  taste  to  attack  the  engineer  whose  perseverance 
was  rendering  so  great  a  service  to  the  world  and  to 
this  country.  'M.  Lesseps  found  that  a  house  at 
Trieste  had  repudiated  a  large  number  of  shares  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  take,  and  he  then  thought 
that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  a  good  person  upon  whom 
to  fix  the  responsibility  of  accepting  them.  He  accord- 
ingly induced  the  unfortunate  Pasha  to  take  64,000 

O   v 

shares,  amounting  to  about  32,000,000  francs.  M. Lesseps 
afterwards  wished  him  to  take  a  larger  number  of 
shares,  but  the  unfortunate  Pasha,  who  had  been  once 
hoodwinked,  had  now  his  eyes  open.  He  refused  to 
accept  any  more.  M.  Lesseps,  however,  wishing  in 
his  benevolence  to  do  the  Pasha  a  service  which  the 
Pasha  himself  was  not  sensible  of,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Pasha  placed  to  his  credit  a  large  additional 
number  of  shares.  .  .  .  When  the  Pasha  is  called  on 
for  his  money,  I  can  only  hope  for  his  own  sake  that 
it  will  not  be  forthcoming.' l 

Perhaps,   if    Englishmen   will    read    carefully   this 
language,  will  endeavour  to  appreciate  its  insinuations, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clx.  p.  1724. 
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and  will  recollect  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  which  CHAP.  v. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  was  trying  to  destroy,  1859-G5. 
they  will  understand  why  Lord  Palmerston  was  as 
unpopular  in  France  as  he  was  popular  in  England. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  will  meditate  on  the  ignorance 
which  characterises  the  utterances  of  public  men ; 
for,  old  as  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  1860,  he  lived  to 
see  the  partial  opening  of  the  canal  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  a  bubble  and  impracticable ;  and, 
astute  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  he  lived  to  purchase  the 
shares  in  the  canal  which  he  had  ridiculed  as  a  futile 
idea.  Some  of  his  admirers  are  unkind  enough,  indeed, 
to  say  that  these  shares  are  almost  the  only  things  that 
remain  to  remind  us1  of  the  achievements  which  his 
friends  admire  and  his  foes  condemn. 

Such,  then,  in  the  early  months  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Administration,  was  the  state  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  England.  Though  French  and  English 
soldiers  were  fighting  side  by  side  in  China,  as  they 
had  fought  five  years  before  side  by  side  in  the  Crimea, 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  were  steadily  drifting 
apart.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England  was  openly 
avowing  his  distrust  of  France,  and  showing  his  dis- 
trust by  increasing  our  fleet  and  fortifying  our  coasts. 
He  was  displaying  at  the  same  time  a  jealousy  of 
French  enterprise  and  a  suspicion  of  French  methods 
which  were  inducing  him  to  denounce  the  greatest 
commercial  project  of  the  day  as  a  bubble,  and  the 
greatest  Frenchman  alive  as  a  knave.  And  Lord  Pal- 
merston's language  was  more  deplorable  because,  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  both  countries  The  com- 
were  striving  to  promote  a  very  different  policy  by  "eat^of 
linking  the  two  peoples  with  a  new  commercial  bond.  1860. 

1  Mr.  Froude  says,  '  Of  all  those  and  to  the  Queen  the  gaudy  title 

great    achievements,    there    remain  of    Empress    of    India.'      Froude's 

only  to  the  nation  the  Suez  Canal  Beaconsfield,  p.  261. 
shares  and  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 

YOL.  I.  Z 
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CHAP.  v.  The  credit  of  originating  this  idea  attaches  to  a  French- 
1859-65.  man;  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
the  ardent  follower  of  Saint-Simon,  and  who  in  his  age 
was  destined  to  be  the  apostle  of  free  trade  in  France. 
It  so  happened  that,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  M.  Cheva- 
lier attended  a  scientific  congress  at  Bradford,  and  that 
he  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  at  it  many  British 
free-traders,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Cobden.  He 
found  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  intending  to  pay  a  private 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  he  per- 
suaded him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
the  Emperor  and  of  endeavouring  to  convert  him  to 
the  -principles  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Cobden,  before 
actually  assenting  to  the  proposal,  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden,  and  still  later 
in  the  autumn  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  From  Mr.  Gladstone  he  received  the  en- 
couragement which  that  great  statesman  was  always 
ready  to  afford  to  every  scheme  for  promoting  the 
trade  and  peace  of  the  world ;  from  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  contrary, 
he  received  a  reluctant  permission  to  proceed  on  an 
unofficial  visit.1 

Free  trade  was  no  new  subject  for  the  Emperor. 
From  1852  he  had  occupied  himself  more  or  less 
timidly  with  the  revision  of  the  French  tariff,  and  in 
1856  he  had  openly  avowed  to  Lord  Clarendon  his 
intention  to  advance  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  had  actually  submitted  a  scheme 
for  this  purpose  to  his  Legislature.  But  the  French 
deputies,  nursed  in  traditions  of  protection  which  had 
endured  for  centuries,  and  some  of  them  personally 
interested  in  industries  which  they  fancied  were  depen- 
dent on  its  maintenance,  received  the  proposal  with 

1  Life  of  Cobden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237-      p.    20  ;    De    la  Gorce,  Histoire   du 
243;    Morley's    Gladstone,   vol.    ii.      Second  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  213-218. 
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chilling  disfavour.     The  Emperor   found  it   necessary  CHAP.  v. 

not  only  to  withdraw  his  scheme,  but  to  promise  that  1859-65. 
it  should  not  be  brought    forward   again    during  the 
next  five  years.1 

Thus  Mr.  Cobden  had  an  initial  difficulty  to  over-  Mr. 

come  at  Paris :  he  had  to  persuade  the  Emperor  that  a°d  ^ 

it  was  safe  to  renew  in  1860  a  project  on  which  he  Emperor 

A       *  Napoleon. 

had  sustained  an  awkward  check  in  1856.  But  Mr. 
Cobden  brought  to  the  task  a  rare  capacity  of  persua- 
sion ;  for,  of  all  the  men  who  have  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  no  one,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Adam  Smith,  has  put  the  disadvantages  of 
protection  so  clearly  before  an  uninstructed  audience. 
The  enchantment,  which  he  had  thrown  over  Parliament 
and  the  country  in  the  forties,  he  threw  over  the 
Emperor  in  1859-60.  Freer  trade,  he  argued,  would 
ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  millions  of  French  peasants, 
and  freer  trade  was  the  only  possible  means  of  counter- 
acting the  mischief  which  greater  armaments  were 
creating  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  The  Emperor, 
to  his  credit,  was  sensibly  touched  by  the  notion  of 
improving  the  condition  of  his  people,  and,  equally  to 
his  credit,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  risk  much  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  strained  relations  between 
this  country  and  his  own. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Emperor  that,  in  this 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  be  reduced,  declared  that  he  would 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  217,  and  be  loath  to  enter  into  any  corre- 
Gre mile,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.  Sir  spondence  with  France  on  the  sub- 
T.Martin  says,  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  ]ect,  which  might  give  French  pro- 
vol.  iv.  p.  470,  that  in  a  conversa-  tectionists  an  opportunity  for  de- 
tion  with  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  claring  that  the  Emperor  had  been 
20th  of  July,  1859,  Count  Persigny  bargaining  away  their  industry  and 
had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  commer-  the  fruits  of  their  toil  in  order  to 
cial  treaty  ;  but  I  think  there  must  obtain  some  advantage  for  England, 
be  some  confusion  here,  for  Lord  Hansard,  vol.  civ.  pp.  205,  206. 
John  himself  on  the  21st  of  July —  Lord  John  could  have  hardly  used 
i.e.  on  the  following  day — in  noticing  this  argument  if  M.  Persigny  had 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bright's  that  himself  proposed  such  a  bargain  the 
the  tariffs  of  both  countries  should  day  before. 

z  2 
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CHAP.  v.  strange  unofficial  negotiation,  he  confided  in  only  a  few 
1859-65.  of  his  Ministers.  M.  Kouher,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,. 
M.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  and  M.  Baroche,  who 
held  temporarily  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  were 
the  select  few  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Emperor's 
intention.  M.  Magne,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was 
also  admitted  to  his  master's  confidence,  did  his  best 
to  oppose  the  project.  But  the  Emperor  himself  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  ;  the  whole  thing  turned,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned,  on  his  own  decision. 

The  secret  was  so  well  kept  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  no  whisper  of  what  was  going  on  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  public.  In  the  early  days  of 
January,  however,  a  paragraph  in  the  '  Morning  Post ' 
announced  that  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  about  to  be 
concluded  between  France  and  England.  Three  days 
later  the  '  Constitutional,'  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Emperor,  and  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  advocate  of  protection,  startled  its  readers  by  ex- 
plaining the  advantages  of  free  trade.1  Finally,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  the  '  Moniteur '  published  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  to  M.  Fould,  in  which  his  Majesty  revealed 
his  new  policy.2  Free  trade,  or  moderate  tariffs,  and 
reciprocity,  based  on  treaties  of  commerce,  were  to 
replace  the  old  protective  system  which  had  endured 
since  the  age  of  Colbert. 

The  terms  In  fact,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cobden  had  converted 
treaty.  both  the  Emperor  himself  and  some  of  his  advisers ; 
while  his  success  had  induced  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
unofficial  mission  which  they  had  recognised  so  coldly. 
Lord  Cowley  was  now  instructed  to  assist  Mr.  Cobden 
with  his  influence  and  his  experience  ;  3  and  the  loyal 

1  Cf.   De  la  Gorce,   Histoire  du  2  The  letter — or  a  translation  of 

Sfcond  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  219,  and  it — will  be  found  in  the   Times  of 

cf.  Morley's  Cobden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  the  16th  of  January,  1860. 

258,  260.  3  The   despatch '  of    Lord    John. 
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•co-operation  of  the  diplomatist  who  represented  official  CHAP.  v. 
England  and  of  the  free-trader  who  represented  commer-  1859-65. 
•cial  England  had  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  treaty. 
Under  this  treaty  the  French  Emperor  undertook 
to  reduce,  from  various  dates  in  1860,  the  duties  on 
coal,  iron,  machinery,  yarn,  and  hemp  ;  and,  from  the 
1st  of  October,  1861,  when  the  pledge  of  1856  expired, 
to  reduce  the  duties  on,  or  to  abolish  the  prohibitions 
of,  all  articles  of  British  production  and  manufacture.1 
In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  British  Government 
undertook  to  sweep  away  all  duties  upon  all  goods 
manufactured  in  France  ;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy 
from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  a  gallon — the  rate  of  duty  charged 
on  colonial  spirits  ;  to  lower  the  duty  on  wine  from. 
5s.  lOd.  to  3s.  per  gallon,  and,  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1861,  to  3s.,  2s.  Qd.,  and  Is.  per  gallon,  the  precise 
rate  being  determined  in  each  case  by  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  wine.  Both  countries  undertook,  by  a 
separate  article,  not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal. 

The  news  that  the  treaty  was  contemplated  pro-  The 
duced  a  ferment  both  in  France  and  this  country.  So  of  France, 
far  as  France  was  concerned,  its  conclusion  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  famous 
tract,  '  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres.'  The  Emperor — so  his 
•detractors  alleged — seemed  disposed  to  break,  in  the 
same  month,  both  from  Catholic  and  manufacturing 
France.  A  large  number  of  persons,  interested  in 
French  manufactures,  came  to  Paris  with  the  object  of 
laying  their  protests  before  the  Throne.  They  failed 
to  obtain  an  audience  from  their  Sovereign ;  but  they 

Russell    appointing    Lord    Cowley  ment  undertook  to  reduce  the  duties 

and  Mr.  Cobden  jointly  plenipoten-  and  relax  the  prohibitions  on  articles 

tiaries  to   negotiate   the   treaty    is  in  a  certain  list ;  but  the  list  was 

dated  17th  of  January,  1860.    Parl.  so   comprehensive    that  the    effect 

Papers,  1860,  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  491-  was  as  stated  in  the  text.     Hansard, 

508.  vol.  clvi.  p.  833.     The  treaty  itself 

1  According  to  the  actual  terms  is  printed  in  State  Papers,  vol.  1. 

of  the  treaty,  the  French  Govern-  p.  13  seq. 
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CHAP.  v.  unfolded  their  complaints,  and  their  objections,  in  the 
1859-65.  French  press.  Why  should  the  Government — so  they 
asked — consent  to  bind  itself  for  a  long  period  of  years 
to  Great  Britain  ?  Why  should  it  expose  France  to  the 
hard  alternative  of  submitting  to  stipulations  disastrous 
to  its  industry,  or  of  resorting  to  war  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  The  clamour  was  so  loud,  the  objections  were 
so  general,  that  Mr.  Cobden  himself  admitted  that  '  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  assemble  500  persons  [in 
Paris]  by  any  process  of  selection,  and  not  find  nine- 
tenths  of  them  at  least '  opposed  to  the  treaty.1 
ir>heofeel  •k1  ^n&land5  on  tne  contrary,  the  news  of  the  treaty 

England,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  received  with  acclamation. 
The  '  Times,'  in  publishing  the  Emperor's  letter  to  M. 
Fould,  added  the  comment,  '  Here  [is]  an  idea  worth 
fighting  for.' 2  The  tone  of  the  English  press  reflected 
the  opinion  of  the  *  Times,'  while  in  the  manufacturing 
north  the  news  was  received  with  '  an  exultant  excite- 
ment, which  had  never  been  equalled  since  the  day 
when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
repeal  the  corn  laws.' 3 

Unfortunately  the  satisfaction  which  was  in  the  first 
instance  created  by  the  news  was  damped  by  the 
rumours,  which  continually  acquired  more  definite 
shape,  that  the  French  Emperor  had  decided  on  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  Whatever 
excuses  may  be  urged  for  the  Emperor's  conduct,  the 
news  of  it  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  promises. 
Those  who  disliked  the  treaty  of  commerce  were  en- 
couraged by  the  growing  distrust  in  the  Emperor's 
policy  to  declaim  against  its  provisions ;  and  their 
hostility  was  inflamed,  their  arguments  were  enforced, 
by  the  language  which  was  used  in  Paris,  where  it  was 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second          -  The    Times,   16tli   of  January, 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  222,  and  Morley's      1860. 
Cobden,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.  s  Morley's  Cobden,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
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said  that  England  had  sold  her  birthright  for  a  mess  CHAP.  v. 
of  pottage.1  1859^65. 

It  was  not  difficult,  moreover,  to  criticise  the  treaty 
from  two  different  standpoints.  For  it  was  fair,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  urge  that  commercial  treaties  were  opposed 
to  the  whole  teachings  of  the  school  of  which  Mr.  Cobden 
was  the  most  illustrious  representative.  Free  trade,  so 
these  men  had  taught,  was  good  in  itself;  and,  as  a 
country  should  not  impose  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
retaliation,  it  followed  that  it  should  not  remit  duties 
for  the  mere  sake  of  obtaining  some  advantages  in 
return.2  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to  argu- 
ment that,  however  good  a  thing  reciprocity  or  free 
trade  might  be  in  itself,  the  nation  could  not  afford  it 
at  that  particular  time.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  it  was 
committed  to  a  huge  expenditure.  It  had  reached  the 
year  in  which  it  had  been  told  that  the  income  tax 
should  cease,  and  it  was  paying  the  heaviest  income  tax 
which  had  ever  been  imposed  in  a  year  of  peace.  It 
was  concurrently  burdened  with  heavy  taxes  on  such 
necessaries  as  tea  and  sugar.  It  was  absurd — so  it  was 
argued — to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  claret  (for  a 
reduction  of  the  wine  duties  was,  it  was  understood,  the 
leading  feature  of  the  treaty)  from  more  than  5s.  to  3s.  a 
gallon,  and  to  leave  the  duty  on  tea — the  solace  of  the 
poor — at  the  crushing  weight  of  Is.  a  pound.  If  the 
country  could  afford  to  throw  away  2,000,000^.,  let  it 
at  least  devote  it  to  cheapening  the  luxuries  of  the  poor, 
instead  of  squandering  it  in  tempting  the  middle  classes 
to  substitute  bad  claret  for  good  beer. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  article  in  the  treaty 
which  almost  immediately  provoked  criticism  ;  for  the 
treaty  proposed  to  pledge  this  country  to  the  free  export 
of  '  an  article  of  such  vital  and  essential  importance  as 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  609.  to  this  objection.     Morley's  Cobden, 

2  Mr.  Cobden  was  himself  alive      vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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CHAP.  v.  coal.' 1  Coal  was  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  in  peace, 
1859-65.  the  assurance  of  our  safety  in  war.  Its  export  would 
accelerate  our  own  downfall ;  for,  in  consuming  our 
coal,  we  were  living  on  our  capital,  and  hastening  the  day 
when  the  great  cities  of  manufacturing  England  would 
be  condemned  to  silence  and  inaction.  The  eventual 
exhaustion  of  our  coalfields  has  been  a  theme  on  which 
the  Cassandras  of  statistics  have  liked  to  dwell  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Williams,  in  his  '  Xatural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom  ' — a  book  which  was 
published  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
devoted  a  chapter  to  the  limited  quantity  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain,  and  since  his  time  other  writers  have  followed 
in  his  wake,  and  warned  the  public  of  the  possible  ex- 
haustion of  our  coal,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  possible  ex- 
haustion of  particular  coalfields.  The  importance  of 
the  coal  measures  of  the  North  of  England  has  made 
such  writers  pay  special  attention  to  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  But  it  is  possible  at  any  rate  to 
draw  some  consolation  from  their  gloomy  conclusions. 
For,  in  1846,  when  the  production  of  these  counties 
amounted  to  10,000,000  tons  a  -year,  Mr.  Greenwell,  an 
authority  of  repute,  predicted  that  331  years  would 
witness  their  exhaustion.  The  production  rose,  in  1854, 
to  14,000,000  tons,  when  Mr.  Hall,  another  authority, 
computed  their  life  at  365  years.  From  1854  to  1864 
the  production  gradually  rose  to  16,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  a  third  authority,  Mr.  Hull,  estimated  that 
the  fields  would  last  for  450  years.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  life  of  our  coalfields  can  be  no  more  per- 
petual than  the  life  of  the  great  sun  round  which  we  are 
revolving.  They  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  exhausted, 
as  it,  sooner  or  later,  must  cool.  But  it  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  reflect  that  every  increase  in  the  production  of  a 

1  The  words  are  Lord  Derby's.     Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  1333. 
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particular  coalfield  from  1846  to  1864  has  been  attended  CHAP.  v. 
by  a  fresh  estimate,  giving  a  longer  life  to  the  mines ;  1859-65. 
and  that  the  enterprise  of  projectors  in  opening  new 
mines,  and  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  in  overcoming 
difficulties  in  underground  working,  had  placed  at  our 
disposal  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  larger  amount  of  coal 
than  was  thought  to  be  available  at  the  beginning.1 

Thus,  as  the  day  approached  when  the  treaty  had 
to  be  explained  to  Parliament,  doubts  were  everywhere 
felt  as  to  its  expediency.  As  a  famous  diarist  wrote,  on 
the  closing  pages  of  his  diary,  '  Clarendon  shook  his 
head,  Overstone  pronounced  against  the  treaty,  the 
"  Times "  thundered  against  it,  and  there  [was]  little 
doubt  that  it  was  unpopular,  and  becoming  more  so 
every  day.' 2  Unluckily  at  this  juncture,  too,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  duty  it  was  to  explain  it,  fell  ill,  and  the 
Budget,  which  had  been  announced  for  the  6th,  was  in 
consequence  postponed  till  the  10th  of  February.  Even 
then  Mr.  Gladstone  had  only  imperfectly  recovered  his 
health,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisers, 
required  much  longer  repose  ;  yet  he  made  a  speech 
which  almost  terminated  controversy,  and  which  one 
of  his  opponents  declared  would  'remain  among  the 
monuments  of  English  eloquence  as  long  as  the  language 
lasts.'  3 

His  position  was  full  of  difficulty.     Apart  from  all  Th(? 

-n  i  i  Budget 

questions  connected  with  the  French  treaty — and  more  of  i860, 
than  1,000,00(H.  a  year  was  required  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gations to  which  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden  had 
committed  the  Government — Mr.  Gladstone  was    face 


1  The   statistics    which    I    have  figures  which  he  was  quoting  afforded 

quoted   may  be   found    in   various  a  tolerably  satisfactory  answer  to  his 

places.     See,  inter  alia,  Mr.  Jevons's  own  argument, 

well-known  book  on  our  coal  sup-  2  Greville,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

plies,  p.  18.    It  is  amusing  to  reflect  3  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  in  Han- 

that  Mr.  Jevons  did  not  see  that  the  sard,  vol.  clviii.  p.  151. 
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.  to  face  with  a  heavy  deficit  of  nearly  l 

1859-65.  This  deficit,  indeed,  could  be  converted  into  a  small 
surplus  if  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to  renew  the  income  tax 
at  its  old  rate  of  9d.,  and  simultaneously  to  continue 
without  reduction  the  heavy  duties  on  tea  and  sugar." 
But  this  course  was  one  which  it  was  eminently  difficult 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  follow ;  for,  in  his  first  Budget, 
he  had  described  the  income  tax  as  '  an  engine  of 
gigantic  power  for  great  national  purposes,'  which  it 
was  undesirable  to  maintain  as  a  portion  of  the  ordinary 
or  permanent  revenue  of  the  country,  and  had  declared 
that,  after  suffering  two  successive  reductions,  it  would 
cease  on  the  5th  of  April,  1860.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
thus  to  atone,  at  the  same  moment,  for  his  own  opti- 
mism and  for  the  pessimism  of  his  chief :  for  his  own 
optimism,  for  he  was  obviously  unable  to  fulfil  the 
promises  which  he  had  given ;  for  his  chiefs  pessimism, 
since  the  increased  expenditure,  for  which  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  distrust  of  Napoleon  was  so  largely  responsible, 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  made  it  impossible  in 
1860  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  1853. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
an  ordinary  financier,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 

1  The  Budget  figures  were  as  follows : 

Income.  Expenditure. 

Customs       .  £22,700,000  Debt     ....  £20,200,000 

Excise.        .  19,170,000  Consol.  Fund       .        .      2,000,000 

Stamps         .  8,000,000  Army      (including 

Taxes  .         .  3,250,000  500,000/.  for  China) .     15,800,000 

Income  Tax,  Arrears  of      2,400,000  Navy  (including  Packet 

Post  Office  .  3,400,000  Service)    . 

Crown  Lands  280,000  Civil  Service 

Miscellaneous  1,500,000  Revenue  Depts.    . 

£60,700,000  £70,100,000 

Harvard,  vol.  clvi.  pp.  816,  818. 

The  War  Duties  on  Tea  and  Sugar  would  yield       .  £2,100,000 
Income  Tax  at  9d 7,672,000 

£9,772,000 
Original  Deficit 9,400,000 

Surplus £372,000 

Ibid.,  p.  819. 
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abstained  from  devising  any  heroic  measure.  By  con-  CHAP.  v. 
tinuing  the  war  taxation  for  another  twelve  months  he  1859-65. 
could  have  turned  a  deficit  of  9,400,OOOZ.  into  a  surplus 
of  372,000/.,  and,  with  this  surplus,  have  patiently 
awaited  some  more  favourable  opportunity  for  financial 
reform.  It  is  true  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  made  no  provision  for  the  concessions  which  had 
been  made  in  the  French  treaty ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  France,  on  her  part,  was  disabled  by  the  pledges 
which  her  Emperor  had  given  in  1856  from  making 
any  important  changes  in  her  tariff  till  the  autumn  of 
1861,  and  that  Napoleon  III.  allowed  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  understand  that  he  would  not  press  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  British  concessions  until  he  was  in  a 
position  to  respond  to  them  by  seriously  dealing  with 
his  own  tariff.1  An  ordinary  financier,  therefore,  could 
have  balanced  his  budget,  and  secured  the  advantages 
of  ratifying  the  French  treaty,  postponing  its  inception 
till  some  date  to  be  agreed  upon  in  1861. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  no  ordinary  financier ; 
and  his  imagination  was  fired  by  the  opportunity  which 
the  French  treaty  afforded  him.  He  saw  that  the  treaty 
paved  the  way  for  a  measure  of  free  trade  as  far-reach- 
ing and  as  large  as  that  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had 
carried  out  in  1845 ;  and  he  concluded  that  such  a 
measure  would  do  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  happiness  of  its  people  than  even 
the  redemption  of  the  pledges  of  1853.  So  thinking, 
he  had  not  merely  the  courage  to  confess  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time — the  vast  increase  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  nation — made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  somewhat  rashly  given 
seven  years  before ; 2  but  he  had  the  far  higher  courage 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  852.  scription    .   .    .   was     24,279 ,000/. ; 

2  '  In  1853thewholeamount  voted      thatwas  the  proportion  of  the  public 
for  supply  and  services  of  every  de-      expenditure    that    was    under    the 
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CHAP.  v.  to  acknowledge   that  these  promises  should  not  have 

1859-65.  been  given,  since  it  was  possible  to  confer  a  greater 

boon  on  the  working  classes  than   they  would  have 

derived  from  a  cheaper  breakfast  table.     In  language 

which  was  as  new  as  it  was  true  he  asserted : 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  best  way  of  giving  benefit  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  simply  to  operate  on  the  articles  consumed 
by  them.  If  you  want  to  do  them  the  maximum  of 
good,  you  should  rather  operate  on  the  articles  that 
give  them  the  maximum  of  employment.' 1 

And  it  so  happened  that,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions connected  with  the.  French  treaty,  there  was 
another  reason  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment, 
made  it  important  for  Parliament  to  confer  at  that  parti- 
cular time  some  great  commercial  reform  on  the  country. 
For  in  1860  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  and  upwards,  which 
'we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  annually  to  pay  on 
the  national  debt,  came  into  our  possession,'  through 
the  termination  of  the  long  annuities.  Was  it  toler- 
able that  such  a  sum — '  a  mighty  engine  for  the  purpose 
of  relief — should  be  simply  cast  into  the  great  gulf 
of  expenditure,  there  to  be  swallowed  up  and  dis- 
appear ?  2  Such  an  ignoble  result  could  not  commend 
itself  to  a  financier  who,  almost  alone  in  the  Cabinet, 
had  been  protesting  against  the  increased  estimates 
which  panic  had  produced.  For  seven  years — in  fact, 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  Budget  of  1853 — the  course 
of  commercial  reform  had  been  interrupted.  In  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opinion,  the  happy  cessation  of  the  long 
annuities  required  that  it  should  be  resumed. 

Stimulated,  then,   by   the   result   of  Mr.    Cobden's 

control    of    Parliament.      But     in  expenditure     it    became    obviously 

1860-61  these  charges  amounted  to  impossible  to  redeem  the  pledge  of 

39,000,000/.,  showing  an  increase  in  1853. 

your    expenditure    of   14,721,000/.'          l  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  831. 
Ibid.,  p.  821.     In  the  face  of  such          "  Ibid.,  p.  827. 
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labours,  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  CHAP.  v. 
the  termination  of  the  long  annuities  provided,  Mr.  1859-65. 
Gladstone  decided  on  giving  immediate  effect  to  the 
French  treaty.  But  by  a  bold  stroke,  which  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  financial  genius,  he  decided  on 
going  far  beyond  what  Mr.  Cobden  had  done.  Mr. 
Cobden  had  brought  home  a  measure  of  reciprocity ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  converted  it  into  a  measure  of  free 
trade.  Instead  of  giving  France  any  preferential  treat- 
ment, he  reduced  the  duties  on  all  goods,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  came,  to  the  point  which  the  French 
treaty  required.  He  thus  deprived  the  critics  of  the 
treaty  of  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against  it. 
The  bargain  with  France  was  almost  smothered  in  the 
broader  and  more  general  arrangement  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  surrounded  it. 

These  changes,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated 
would  relieve  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  1,737,000/., 
only  imposed  a  charge  on  the  revenue  of  1,190,000/. 
a  year,  the  increased  consumption  invariably  follow- 
ing reduced  taxation  being  relied  on  to  provide  for 
the  additional  547, OOO/.  But  these  changes  alone  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  appetite 
for  a  great  measure  of  free  trade.  Had  not  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  long  annuities  relieved  the  taxpayer  of 
2,000, OOO/.  a  year  ?  and  was  it  tolerable  that  a  free- 
trader should  be  content  with  devoting  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  this  sum  to  the  development  of  free  trade  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  any  rate,  proceeded  to  supplement 
the  proposals  he  had  already  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  treaty,  with  a  measure  of  customs 
reform.  Under  this  complementary  proposal  he  swept 
away  various  duties  on  food  such  as  butter  and  eggs, 
and  fruit  such  as  oranges  and  dates ;  and  at  the  same 
time  largely  reduced  the  duties  on  five  other  articles- 
timber,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  and  hops — at  a  cost  of 
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CHAP.  v.  910,000/.  a  year.1  These  proposals  five  years  after- 
1859-65.  wards  furnished  Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  text  for  one  of  his 
amusing,  but  inaccurate,  epigrams.  .Mr.  Gladstone,  so 
he  said,  '  had  2,000,000^.  of  taxation  which  was  dying 
a  natural  death.  It  was  a  fund  to  which  Englishmen 
had  been  looking  for  relief  for  half  a  century.  Well, 
what  did  [he]  do  with  it?  He  took  1,000,OOOJ.  and 
turned  it  into  ducks :  he  took  another  1,000,000/. 
and  turned  it  into  drakes.' 2  Posterity  may  laugh  at 
Mr.  Disraeli's  epigrams,  but  it  will  do  well  to  recollect 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  accomplished.  In  1842,  when  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  commenced  the  great  work  of  customs 
reform,  the  customs  tariff  comprised  1,052  articles. 
The  Budget  of  1842,  which  repealed  no  duty,  increased 
the  list,  and  in  1845  the  tariff  still  comprised 
1,163  articles.  Mainly  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
introduced  in  that  year,  the  tariff  in  1853  was 
reduced  to  466  articles,  and  before  1859  it  had  been 
further  purged,  and  contained  only  419  articles.  The 
Budget  of  1860  reduced  the  list  to  only  48  articles.3 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  thus  far  increased  the  difficulty 
of  his  initial  task  by  remitting  2,000,000/.  of  taxation  : 
1,190,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  French  treaty, 
910,000/.  on  account  of  his  supplemental  measure  of 
customs  reform.  He  next  proceeded,  by  a  variety  of 

1  The  articles  swept  out  of  the  382,000/.,  1,032,000/.  a  year.     This 

tariff  were :  Butter,  95,000£  ;    tal-  loss  Mr.  Gladstone  expected  would 

low,     87,OOOZ.  ;    cheese,     44,000/. ;  be  largely  diminished  by  increased 

oranges  and  lemons,  32,000/. ;  eggs,  consumption,    and  he    accordingly 

22,OOOZ. ;    nuts,  12,000/. ;  nutmegs,  placed  the  real  loss  at  only  910,000/. 

11,000/. ;  paper,  10,OOOJ. ;  liquorice,  Hansard,  clvi.  p.  853. 
9,000/. ;  dates,  7,0001.,  and  various          2  Hitchman's  Life  of  Lord  Sea- 

minor  articles.  The  total  cost  of  these  consfield,  p.  367. 
alterations  was  382,000/.  The  articles          3  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  867.     Sir 

on  which  the  duties  were  reduced  R.  Peel  in  1845  considered  that  he 

were  :  Timber  (from  7s.  6d.  and  15s.)  reduced    the    tariff    from    813    to 

to  the  rates  on  colonial  timber,  Is.  383    articles.     Hist,    of    England, 

and  2s.  ;  currants,  from  15s.  Qd.  to  vol.  iv.  p.  45.     The  fact  is  that  the 

7s. ;  raisins  and  figs,  from  10s.  to  7s. ;  tariff  was  so  complicated  that  it  is 

hops,  from  45s.  to  14s.     The  cost  of  very  difficult   to   say   exactly  how 

these  five  reductions  was  650,000/.,  many  articles  it  did  contain, 
making,  with   the  previous  loss  of 
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comparatively  small  changes  in  the  customs,  the  excise,  CHAP.  v. 
and  the  stamps,  to  create  a  new  revenue  of  982,000/.  1859^6?. 
a  year  in  a  manner  which  was  hardly  likely  to  raise 
objection  from  any  single  person.  This  part  of  the 
Budget  of  1860  has  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  yet  perhaps  nothing  showed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
skill  as  a  financier  more  clearly  than  the  ease  with 
which  he  thus  practically  raised  a  revenue  of  1,000,000/. 
without  eliciting  the  remonstrance,  and  in  some  cases 
with  an  actual  acknowledgment  of  thanks,  from  the 
persons  affected.1 

These  changes,  however,  again  reduced  him  to  his  The  paper 
old  position.     While  the  cessation  of  the  long  annuities    u  y* 
was  providing  him  with  more  than  2,000,000^.  a  year, 
the  alterations  which  he  had  so  far  made  were  only 
absorbing  a  little  more  than  1,000,OOOZ.     He  decided 
in  consequence  on  grappling  with  a  new  subject,  and 
on  sweeping  away,  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000/.,  the  excise 
duty  on  paper. 

There  was  this,  at  any  rate,  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  proposal.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  who  filled  the  place 
in  Lord  Palmer ston's  Cabinet  which  Mr.  Cobden  had 

1  The  982,000£  was  chiefly  raised  as  follows  : 

\d.  registration  fee  on  all  packages  of  goods  imported    .  £300,000 

Extension  of  bonding  system  to  inland  towns        .         .  120,000 

Duty  on  chicory,  protection  to  coffee  duty     .         .         .  90,000 

Id.  on  brokers'  contract  notes,  &c.          ....  100,000 

3d.  on  dock  warrants 100,000 

Reduction  of  agreement  stamps  from  2s.  6d.  to  6d.  with 

abolition  of  exemption  on  agreements  of  less  than  20/.  20,000 
Savings  in  Customs  and  Excise  establishments  through 

simplification  of  work         ......  86,000 

Minor  charges 166,000 

£982,000 
Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  pp.  854-858. 

The    only  one  of  these   changes  which  the  seller  had  not  actually 

Avhich  led  to  much  discussion  was  got.      Mr.    Gladstone  repealed  the 

the  tax  on  brokers'  contract  notes.  Act,  which  was  continually  trans- 

By  an  Act  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  grossed,  and  placed  a  Id.  duty  on 

tury  introduced  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  these  contracts.     See,  for  discussions 

it   was  made  illegal   to  gamble   on  on  this  proposal,  inter  alia,  Hansard, 

the  Stock  Exchange  by  selling  stock  vol.  clviii.  pp.  913,  1696. 
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CHAP.  v.  been  offered,  had  introduced  a  motion  for  the  abolition 
1859-65.  of  the  duty  in  1858.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  only  a  minority 
at  his  back,  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  a  motion 
which  his  friends  almost  unanimously  disliked,  and  had 
consented  to  accept  that  part  of  it  which  affirmed  the 
duty  to  be  impolitic  if  its  author  would  omit  another 
portion  declaring  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  dispensing  with  it.1  The  House  of  Commons,  there- 
fore, had  formally  decided,  on  the  invitation  of  a 
Liberal  member,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  Con- 
servative Ministry,  that  the  paper  duty  was  impolitic. 
Perhaps  a  later  generation,  which  has  had  no  experi- 
ence of  the  impost,  may  require  some  facts  to  prove 
its  impolicy.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  interfered 
with  the  production  of  the  country  and  the  employment 
of  the  people.  It  was  stated  in  1858,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Kevenua,  that  the 
United  States  had  750  mills  producing  270,000,000  Ibs. 
of  paper,  while  the  United  Kingdom  had  only  400 
mills,  many  of  which  were  disappearing  year  by  year, 
producing  only  166,000,000  Ibs.2  Yet  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1858  was  not  so  large  as  the 
population  of  this  country.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
the  duty  fell  with  almost  crushing  severity  on  the 
cheap  literature  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  circu- 
late. It  hardly  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  fashionable  novel.  It  was  no  less  than 
30  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  a  cheap  newspaper.  The 
managers  of  the  '  Standard,'  whose  proprietors  had  just 
reduced  its  price  to  lc?.,  declared  that  they  were  pay- 
ing 10,000/.  a  year  in  duty.  They  alleged  that  if  the 
duty  were  repealed  they  could  use  a  better  paper, 
employ  additional  literary  talent,  and  double  the 
'  already  enormous  circulation '  which  they  boasted 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  p.  125.  -  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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they  had  secured.1  Mr.  Gladstone  had  therefore  solid  CHA.P.  v. 
ground  for  the  step  which  he  was  taking,  and  could  1859-65. 
even  rely  on  some  assistance  from  the  Conservative 
camp.  But  in  bringing  forward  his  proposal  he  did 
not  depend  on  such  adventitious  aid.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  2,000,000/.  saved  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  long  annuities  should  be  devoted  to 
commercial  reform,  instead  of  being  swept  into  'the 
gulf  of  expenditure.'  It  was  with  this  principle  that 
he  had  set  out  at  the  commencement  of  his  great 
speech  ;  it  was  this  principle  which  he  again  laid  down 
on  completing  his  explanation.2 

Many  men  would  have  thought  that  the  hardest 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  task  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. He  had  purged  the  tariff,  but  he  had  hitherto 
provided  no  means  for  paying  the  bill.  With  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  the  task  of  raising  millions  was 
no  more  difficult  than  the  task  of  remitting  millions. 
By  taking  up  the  credits  allowed  on  the  hop  and  malt 
duties  he  secured  1,400,000/. ;  by  renewing  the  income 
tax  and  increasing  it  to  10^.  he  provided  the  balance 
that  he  required. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  had  its  effect 
on  the  House.  Opposition  was  disarmed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Minister,  and  all  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
do  was  to  plead  for  a  little  delay  before  the  House 
committed  itself  to  the  proposals  which  had  been  laid 
before  it.  The  short  respite  which  was  thus  secured 
enabled  criticism  to  raise  its  head,  and  the  opponents  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  pp.  112,  113.  990,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

The  circulation  of  the  Standard  in  new  duties  and  savings  on  establish- 

1858  was  claimed  to  be  50,000  a  ments  produced  982,0001.  'There 

day.  Ibid.,  p.  103.  will  be  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  for 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  clvi.  p.  866.  It  may  1860-61  of  2,108,000^.,  a  sum  which, 

be  as  well  to  repeat  the  figures.  The  as  the  committee  will  observe,  very 

commercial  treaty  caused  a  loss  to  nearly  indeed  corresponds  with  the 

the  revenue  of  1,190,000/.,  the  supple-  amount  of  relief  which  we  are 

mental  plan  of  910,000/.,  the  paper  about  to  receive  by  the  falling  in 

duty  and  other  changes  in  the  excise  of  the  long  annuities.' 

VOL.    I.  A  A 
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CHAP.  v.  the  proposal  to   organise  opposition.     But  even   then 
1859-65.  the  Conservatives  did  not  venture    on   joining    direct 
issue  with  Mr.  Gladstone.     Instead  of  doing  so,  they 
suffered  Mr.  Disraeli  to  propose  that  the  House  should 
consider  and  assent  to  the  engagements  of  the  treaty 
before  it  went  into  committee  on  the  Customs  Acts.1 
Mr.  But  this  motion  only  afforded  Mr.  Gladstone  a  fresh 

motion1'8  opportunity  of  showing  his  marked  superiority  over 
the  Conservative  leader.  He  showed — and  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  on  the  merits  of  his  proposal, 
few  persons  will  doubt  the  success  of  his  demonstra- 
tion— that  the  only  way  in  which  the  House  could 
effectually  carry  out  the  stipulation  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  should  receive  legislative  sanction  was  by 
adopting  the  course  which  he  had  himself  suggested. 
The  House,  convinced  by  what  the  Attorney-General 
called  his  most  eloquent  and  crushing  speech,2  gave 
the  Minister  an  adequate  majority.3  But  perhaps  the 
size  of  the  majority  was  the  least  significant  result 
of  the  debate.  The  Conservatives  cared  very  little 
about  a  decision  on  the  technical  or  constitutional 
point  on  which  their  leader  had  chosen  to  stake  the 
issue  ;  in  fact,  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  regard  him 
with  the  servile  admiration  which  fifteen  years  later 
was  to  blind  them  to  his  defects ;  and  their  '  hatred 
and  distrust '  of  him  were  so  great  that  they  paid  little 
heed  to  his  discomfiture.4 

Mr.  The  following  day,  however,  a  younger  member  of 

amend"6'8  tne  Part7>  ^r-  ^u  Cane,  the  member  for  Essex,  afforded 

ment.         fag    Conservatives    an    opportunity   for   resisting    the 

proposal  on  other  grounds.     He  asked  the  House  to 

1  The     arguments     which     Mr.  Hansard,     vol.     clvi.     pp.     1320, 

Disraeli  urged  were   employed   on  1355. 

the  same  day  by  Lord  Derby  in  the  -  Ibid.,  p.  1395. 

House  of  Lords.      It  may  be   as-  3  Mr.    Disraeli    was    beaten    by 

sumed,  therefore,   that   the   course  293  votes  to  230.     Ibid.,  p.  1443. 

which    Mr.   Disraeli    adopted    was  '  GreiiUe,     3rd    Series,    vol.    ii. 

taken  in  concert  with  Lord  Derby.  p.  292. 
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declare  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  add  to  the  existing  CHAP.  v. 
deficiency  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue  in  the  1859-65. 
manner  proposed,  and  to  disappoint  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  country  by  reimposing  the  income  tax  at 
an  unnecessarily  high  rate.1  In  words,  therefore,  Mr. 
Du  Cane  did  not  ask  the  House  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  or  of  the  other  proposals  in 
the  Budget.  He  simply  invited  it  to  declare  that  com- 
mercial reforms  should  not  be  made  in  a  year  of  deficit, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  income-tax  payers.  But  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  introduced  his  motion,  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  it,  the  debate  ranged  far 
beyond  the  narrow  terms  of  the  amendment.  The 
policy  of  the  treaty,  the  oppression  of  the  income  tax, 
the  alleged  distaste  of  the  British  for  light  wines,  the 
injustice,  to  the  brewers  who  sold  beer  and  to  the 
•country  gentlemen  who  grew  barley,  of  reducing  the  duty 
on  one  beverage  without  simultaneously  diminishing 
the  taxation  on  the  other — these  were  among  the  sub- 
jects which  were  stated  and  restated  to  the  House. 
But  on  the  main  issue  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  triumphant 
reply.  It  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  Mr. 
Du  Cane's  motion  without  by  implication  condemning 
the  Budgets  of  1842,  1845,  and  1853  ;  for  in  1842 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  found  a  deficit,  had  intention- 
ally increased  the  deficit  which  he  had  found,  and  had 
revived  the  income  tax  to  procure  a  surplus ;  in  1845 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  created  a  large  deficit  by  whole- 
sale remissions  of  taxation,  and  had  continued  the 
income  tax  to  terminate  it ;  while  in  1853  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  found  a  deficiency,  had  increased  the 
•deficiency,  and  had  again  used  the  income  tax  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  How  could  the  House  of  Commons,  how 
oould  even  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  long 
since  abstained  from  repeating  its  objections  to  free 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  1497. 

A.  A  2 
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CHAP.  v.  trade,  declare,  in  the  face  of  such  precedents  as  these, 
1859-65.  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  add  to  an  existing  deficiency 
by  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue  ?  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  obviously  walking  in  the  path  which  had  been 
opened  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1842,  and  which  he  had 
himself  followed  in  185 3.1  If  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  in 
the  right,  how  could  it  be  said  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  ? 

K,  however,  there  was  this  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Du  Cane's  motion,  there  was 
another  difficulty  about  the  second  part  of  it ;  for 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  promises  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  country  in  1853  had  been  given  in 
circumstances  which  no  longer  prevailed.  The  increase 
in  the  naval  and  military  expenditure,  which  no  man 
could  have  foreseen  in  1853,  amounted  to  much  more 
than  the  whole  sum  which  the  income  tax  produced. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  responsible  for  this  expenditure — and  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  notorious  that  he  was  foremost  in  the 
Cabinet  in  objecting  to  it — it  could  hardly  in  fairness 
be  denied  that  he  was  in  this  respect  controlled  by 
adverse  circumstances  for  which  he  had  no  responsi- 
bility. It  is  true  that  in  the  debate  on  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
Budget  in  1857,  and  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  in  1858, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  as  if  the  old  expectations 
held  out  in  1853  should  be  fulfilled  in  1860.  Mr. 
Disraeli  thrust  home  this  point  with  all  the  dexterity 
of  a  skilled  debater.2  And  even  those  who  are  jealous 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  may  admit  that  his 
utterances  in  these  years  were  ill  advised.  But  the  real 
question  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  consider  in  I8601 
was  whether  he  would  adhere  to  the  letter  of  his 

1  Mr.   Bright   indicated,    in    his      was  much  more  forcibly  put  by  Mr. 
speech,  this  defence.     Cf.  Hansard,      Gladstone  himself.     Ibid.,  p.  1788. 
vol.  clvi.p.  1630.    But  the  argument          2  Ibid.,  p.  1809. 
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'  rusty '  declarations,  or  avail  himself  of  the  unique  CHAP.  v. 
opportunity  with  which  Mr.  Cobden's  negotiations  at  1859-65. 
Paris  had  provided  him.  He  chose  the  better  and  the  Mr>  Giad. 
wiser  part.  The  skill  and  the  eloquence  with  which  stone's 

A  .  success. 

he  defended  his  course  were  rewarded  with  a  great 
majority,1  and  raised  him  to  a  pinnacle  which  he  had 
not  previously  attained.  But  his  skill  and  eloquence 
did  more  than  assure  his  own  triumph.  His  policy 
conferred  an  advantage  on  his  fellow-countrymen  which 
was  as  immediate  as  it  was  incontestable ;  for,  while 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  France  were  in  1859 
worth  less  than  5,000,000/.,  their  value  in  1869  had  risen 
to  nearly  1 2,000,000£.2  The  prosperity  which  the  Budget 
produced  had  its  effect  on  the  revenue  of  future  years, 
and  caused  it  to  progress  by  those  leaps  and  bounds 
which  enabled  fresh  reductions  of  taxation  to  stimulate 
still  further  the  growth  of  trade. 

The  progress  which  was  made  in  committee  in  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  main  proposals  of  the  Budget 
enabled  the  Government  on  the  8th  of  March  to  take 
the  course,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  contended  it  should 
have  taken  in  the  first  instance,  of  asking  the  House 
of  Commons  to  concur  in  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
approving  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  debate 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  attacking  the  Emperor's 
policy  in  annexing  Savoy  and  Nice.  Was  this  a  time, 
so  it  was  publicly  asked  in  Parliament,  to  express  con- 
tinued amity  with  the  Emperor  ?  *  You  might  be  on 
visiting  terms  with  a  person,  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  being  his  affectionate  friend.'  3  An  amendment  was 
actually  moved  inviting  the  House  to  decline  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  treaty  till  the  Emperor's  final  inten- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  annexations  were  made 

1  Mr.  Du  Cane's  motion  was  re-      4,807 ,6Q2l.,  and  in  1869, 11,438,330^. 
jected  by  339  votes  to  123.     Han-      See  Statistical  Abstracts. 

sard,  vol.  clvi.  p.  1818.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  clvii.  p.  162. 

2  The  exact  figures  were  in  1859, 
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CHAP.  v.  known  to  this  country ; 1  and  though  the  amendment 
1859-65.  was  withdrawn,  another,  condemning  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  which  pledged  this  country  not  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  coal,  was  substituted  for  it,  and 
defended  on  the  double  ground  that  our  coalfields  were 
necessarily  approaching  exhaustion,  and  that,  coal  being 
a  requisite  for  war,  it  was  unwise  to  furnish  France 
with  the  means  of  making  war  more  efficiently.2  But, 
notwithstanding  these  arguments,  and  the  irritation  of 
all  parties  at  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  the  feeling  in 
The  favour  of  the  treaty  was  so  strong  that  the  amendment 

treaty  . 

confirmed  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority.3  The  Address  to 
the  Crown  was  almost  immediately  put  and  carried.4 
Three  days  afterwards  the  Lords  assented  to  the  same 
Address,  and  the  safety  of  the  treaty  was  thus 
assured.5 

If,  however,  the  common  sense  of  the  House  insisted 
on  giving  effect  to  that  part  of  the  Budget  which  dealt 
with  the  French  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  much 
harder  task  before  him  in  carrying  his  proposal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper.  Though  it  was  difficult 
to  defend  a  tax,  which  all  parties  in  the  State  had 
agreed  in  condemning  as  impolitic,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
tend that  the  moment  chosen  for  its  repeal  was  in- 
opportune, and  that  there  were  other  fiscal  burdens 
which  were  even  more  grievous  than  the  paper  duty. 
The  French  treaty  had  been  supported  by  majorities  of 
over  a  hundred  ;  the  second  reading  of  the  Paper  Duty 
Eepeal  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  fifty  - 


1  Hansard,  vol.  clvii.  p.  163. 

2  See  the   debate,   ibid.,  p.    247. 
The    debate    on    this    amendment 
was  remarkable    for    a   speech    by 
Mr.  Vivian,  who,  from  his  know- 
ledge   of    the    subject    as   a    coal- 
owner,  was  able    to  tear  to  pieces 
much  of  the  case  against  the  article 
of    the    treaty  dealing  with    coal. 
Ibid.,    p.    268.      This    speech    was 


afterwards  quoted  in  conversation 
as  a  proof  that,  on  any  subject,  there 
was  always  some  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  possessed  more 
knowledge  than  both  front  benches. 

3  By    282  votes  to  56.      Ibid., 
p.  327. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  330. 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  548-644. 
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three.1  But  even  this  success  did  not  endure.  Every  CHAP.  v. 
day  that  passed,  every  rumour  that  pointed  to  the  1859-65. 
ambitious  policy  of  the  Emperor,  strengthened  the  The 
hands  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  at  last,  in  May,  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  only  carried  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  nine.2 

The  division,  which  occurred  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  May,  naturally  encouraged  the  Opposition. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  Customs  Bill  was 
before  the  Lords,  Lord  Derby  condemned  the  French 
treaty  as  the  work  of  '  inexperienced  agents '  who  had 
approached  the  subject  '  with  inadequate  means  and 
information,'  and  who  had  'left  us  absolutely  and 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Government ; '  but 
he  added  that,  greatly  as  he  disapproved  the  treaty, 
and  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Government,  he 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  disturbing  the  whole 
finance  of  the  year  by  asking  the  Lords  to  reject  the 
Bill.  He  went  on  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  was 
another  subject,  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  on  which 
the  Government  was  asking  Parliament  to  sanction 
'  a  wholly  useless  and  dangerous  sacrifice  of  nearly 
1,500,000£.  of  public  revenue.'  No  embarrassment 
could  result  to  the  Executive  if  Parliament,  by  the 
rejection  of  this  proposal,  preserved  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  exchequer.  Lord  Monteagle,  who  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  the  authority  of  a  statesman 
who,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  administration  of  the  country, 
had  already  announced  his  intention  of  opposing  the 
second  reading  of  the  Paper  Duty  Repeal  Bill.  Lord  Lord  ^ 
Derby,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  do  everything  in  his  opposi 
power  to  accomplish  its  rejection.3  on> 

1  By  245  votes  to  192.  Hansard,  Monteagle,  as  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 

vol.  clvii.  p.  436.  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

'-  By  219  votes  to  210.  Ibid.,  chequer  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 

vol.  clviii.  p.  967.  ministration. 

3  Ibid.,    pp.   1002-1004.       Lord 
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CHAP.  v.  The  declaration  was  in  one  sense  unusual.  It  is 
1859-65.  not  the  custom  on  the  second  reading  of  one  Bill  for 
great  party  leaders  to  announce  their  intention  of 
defeating  another.  And  the  declaration  was  not  only 
unusual,  it  was  also  unwise.  No  one  doubted  Lord 
Derby's  power  to  throw  out  the  measure  when  it 
reached  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  many  people  thought 
that  the  temporary  triumph  which  he  was  likely  to 
secure  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  free-traders 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  who  disliked  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  would  dislike  much  more 
the  interference  of  the  Lords  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  year.  It  was  the  function  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  initiate  taxation.  People  were  already 
saying  that  their  admitted  privilege  would  be  deprived 
of  much  of  its  value  if  the  Lords  had  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing taxation  which  the  Commons  had  declared 
should  cease. 

Lord  If  the  action  of  Lord  Derby  was  rash,  the  conduct 

ton's61  °f  Lord  Palmers  ton  was  treacherous.  No  doubt  the 
conduct,  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure, 
but  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  a  man  of  honour,  was  bound  to  support 
his  lieutenant  in  a  policy  in  which  he  had  concurred. 
Yet,  three  days  before  Lord  Derby's  intention  was  made 
known,  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  Queen  that  the  narrow 
majority  in  the  Commons  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  would  '  probably  encourage  the  House  of  Lords  to 
throw  it  out  when  it  comes  to  their  House,  and  Viscount 
Palmerston  is  bound  to  say  that,  if  they  do  so,  they  will 
perform  a  good  public  service.'  1  And  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  confine  his  opinion 
to  the  Queen  alone  ;  for,  on  the  12th  of  May,  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  deputed  by  Lord  Derby  to  tell  Lady 
Palmerston  that,  if  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone, 

1  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  v.  p.  100. 
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.and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  should  leave  the  Ministry  in  CHAP.  v. 
consequence  of  the  postponement  of  the  Eeform  Bill  1859-65. 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Paper  Bill,  the  Conservative  party 
would  undertake  to  support  Lord  Palmerston  for  the 
rest  of  the  Session.1  When  the  great  debate  in  the 
Lords  took  place,  Lady  Palmerston  was  in  the  gallery 
4  openly  expressing  her  wishes  that  the  Bill  might  be 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  ; '  and,  when  the  majority 
against  the  measure  proved  to  be  larger  than  its  friends 
had  feared  or  its  enemies  had  hoped,  Lord  Palmerston 
mockingly  endeavoured  to  console  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
assuring  him  that  his  disappointment  was  nothing  to 
his  own  in  failing  to  win  the  Derby.2  It  is  the  fashion 
of  many  people  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wTas  a  difficult 
colleague,  too  ready  to  resign  on  every  occasion  of 
difference ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  state 
any  instance  in  the  nineteenth  century  in.  which  a  Prime 
Minister  has  behaved  more  disloyally  to  a  colleague 
than  Lord  Palmerston  behaved  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1860,  or  to  quote  any  case  which  would  have  better 
justified  the  extreme  course  of  resignation  than  that 
which  was  furnished  by  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  in 
that  year.3 

1  Memoirs    of    an    Ex-Minister,          3  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Lord 
p.  521.  Palmerston  was    anxious    to    part 

2  Greville,  vol.  ii.   p.   310.     The  with  his  most  brilliant   colleague. 
Bill  was  rejected  by  193  votes  to  Lord    Malmesbury    wrote    on    the 
104.     It  is,  perhaps,  an  illustration  2nd  of  June :  '  I  had  a  satisfactory 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  House  interview    with    Lord    and    Lady 
of  Lords  conducts,  or  conducted,  its  Palmerston  yesterday.     They  are  as 
Tmsiness,  that,  while  the  three  hun-  anxious  as  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the 
-dred  members  were  rushing  from  Reform  Bill,  but  do  not  exactly  see 
the  House  after  the  division,  fourteen  their  way.     It  is  evident  he   does 
peers  remained  behind  to  throw  out  not  wish  to  lose  Lord  John,  though 
a  useful  little  Bill  which  had  passed  he  would  be  very  glad  if  Gladstone 
through  all  its  stages  (except  the  resigned.'  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minis- 
third  reading  in  the  Lords)  almost  ter,  p.  522.     I  have  not  thought  it 
without    debate.       The    Bill    thus  necessaiy  in  this  book  to  refer  to 
sacrificed  was  intended  to  empower  Mr.    Gladstone's  frequent    threats 
local  bodies    to   effect    public   im-  of  resignation.      The   reader    who 
provements  by  providing  recreation  wishes  to   examine  personal  ques- 
.grounds  &c.  for  the  people   (Han-  tions  of  this  kind  cannot  do  better 
sard,  vol.  clviii.  pp.  1545-1548),  and  than  consult   Mr.  Morley's  admir- 
was  promoted  with  this  object  by  able  biography. 

Lord  Shaftesbury. 
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CHAP.  v.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  raised  a  grave  issue.  From 
1859-65.  a  ver7  early  period  the  Commons  have  enjoyed  and 
There-  maintained  an  exclusive  right  to  initiate  taxation. 
the*Paper  '  The  rig'nt  °f  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown,' 
Duty  BUI.  so  ft  was  subsequently  affirmed,  in  this  very  Session,  '  is 
in  the  Commons  alone  as  an  essential  part  of  their  Con- 
stitution.' 1  For  a  long  time,  moreover,  the  Commons 
had  claimed  that  measures  granting  taxation  should 
be  simply  affirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Lords  without 
amendment,  while  the  Lords  had  practically  acquiesced 
in  the  claim,  though  they  had  never  formally  consented 
to  it.2  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  on  rare  occasions 
the  Lords  had  exercised  the  right  of  rejecting  Supply 
Bills,  and  that  a  Prime  Minister  in  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1853,  while  urging  his  brother  peers  to  pass- 
such  a  Bill,  had  admitted  '  their  full  right '  to  throw  it 
out.3  It  was  thus  already  plain,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
made  plainer,  that  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  properly  applied 
to  the  unwritten  usage  which  forms  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  Lord  Derby  was  within  his  rights  in  ad- 
vocating the  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duty  Eepeal  Bill,, 
and  that  the  Lords  were  within  their  rights  in  reject- 
ing it.  But  if,  in  1860,  the.  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment offended  against  no  technical  rule,  it  made  the 
grave  mistake  of  infringing  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  usage  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  practically 
determined  that  the  control  and  settlement  of  taxation 
were  with  the  Commons,  and  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
to  continue  a  tax  which  the  Commons  had  repealed 
was  a  violation  of  constitutional  usage  which  no 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clix.  p.  1384 ;  the  Wine  and  Cider  Duties  Bill,  it 

and  cf.  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  was  observed  that  this  was  the  first 

of  July,  1678,  reprinted  in  Todd's  occasion  on  which  they  had  been 

Parliamentary  Government  (revised  known  to  divide  on  a  Money  Bill, 

edition),  vol.  ii.  p.  226.  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

•  Ibid.  Sir  E.  May  says  that,  3  Hansard,  vol.  cxxvii.  pp.  671,. 

when  in  1763  the  Lords  opposed  1470. 
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House   of    Commons   could    have    been    expected   to  CHAP.  v. 
tolerate.  1859-65. 

If  in  1860  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  led  by 
a  resolute  Liberal,  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  measure  might  have  provoked  a  crisis  and  have 
left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  Legislature ;  but  the 
Commons  in  1860  were  led  by  the  veteran  statesman 
who  disliked  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  his  works,  and  who 
reflected  that  the  retention  of  the  paper  duty  would 
increase  the  revenue  available  for  the  fortifications 
which  he  was  resolved  to  construct.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  precipitating  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses,  Lord 
Palmerston  contented  himself  with  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  search  for  precedents  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  the  Commons  on  such  an  occasion  as  that 
which  had  arisen ;  and  he  had  the  dexterity  to  place  in 
the  chair  of  the  committee  a  gentleman  who  had  held 
high  office  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby, 
whose  knowledge  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the 
law  and  practice  of  Parliament  exerted  an  influence 
and  authority  which  few  other  living  men  could  com- 
mand,1 and  whose  conciliatory  temper  made  it  almost 
certain  that  he  would  find  some  expedient  for  smoothing 
the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  House. 

Armed  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  adopt-  Lord 
ing  its  opinions,  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  5th  of  July 
proposed  three  resolutions,  (i)  affirming  that  the  right  resolu 
of  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown  is  in  the 
Commons  alone,  and  that  the  limitation  of  such  grants 
as  to  the  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  is  only  in 
them ;  (ii)  admitting  that  the  Lords  had  exercised  the 
right  of  rejecting  Bills  of  Supply,  but  stating  that  the 
exercise  of  that  right  had  not  been  frequent,  and  was 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clviii.  pp.  1608,  cer  Walpole's  services  as  chairman 
1653,1717,1742.  Cf.  Lord  Palmers-  of  the  committee.  Ibid.,  vol.  clix. 
ton's  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Spen-  p.  1384. 
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CHAP.  V. 
1859-65. 


Additional 
expendi- 
ture 
absorbs 
the  pro- 
ceeds of 
the  paper 
duty. 


justly  regarded  by  the  Commons  with  great  jealousy ; 
and  (iii)  declaring  that  the  Commons  had  it  in  their 
power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes,  and  to  frame  Bills 
of  Supply,  that  their  rights  might  be  maintained 
inviolate.  These  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  House  as  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  an 
unfortunate  dispute.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he 
seized  the  occasion  to  denounce  the  '  gigantic  innova- 
tion '  which  the  Lords  had  introduced  into  procedure, 
admitted  that  they  contained  an  intelligible  and  firm 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons.1 
And  this  admission  made  it  certain  that  the  resolutions 
would  pass.2  One  thing,  however,  remained  to  be  done. 
The  Customs  duty  on  paper  had  hitherto  exceeded  the 
Excise  duty  on  that  article,  and  some  protection  had 
thus  been  afforded  to  the  British  manufacturer.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit,  and  perhaps  also  with  the 
letter,  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  such  pro- 
tection was  no  longer  possible,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  session  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  and  carried  a 
resolution  for  terminating  it.3 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  good  fortune  to  propose  and 
carry  the  two  greatest  Budgets  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  that,  on 
each  of  those  occasions,  his  over-sanguine  temperament 
betrayed  him  into  expectations  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  events  which  he  had  no  power  to  control. 


1  Hansard,    vol.    clix.    p.    1430, 
1431.     This   is    the   speech  which 
Lord    John    Russell    described    as 
'  magnificently  mad.'     Life  of  Lord 
J.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  344,  note.     Sir 
R.    Phillimore    had     some     doubt 
whether  Mr.   Gladstone   ought  to 
have  made  this  speech  after  Lord 
Palmerston  had  spoken  in  an  '  al- 
most  totally  opposite  sense.'     See 
Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii. 
p.  34. 

2  They    were    passed   after    two 


nights'  debate  on  the   6th  of  July. 
Hansard,  vol.  clix.  pp.  1602,  1606. 

3  By  266  votes  to  233.  Ibid., 
vol.  clx.  p.  808.  In  the  text  I  have 
stated  broadly  the  features  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal.  He  at  the 
same  time  provided  for  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  figures  of  the  year 
which  had  become  necessary  in 
consequence  of  alterations  in  com- 
mittee on  minor  points  connected 
with  the  inception  of  the  treaty. 
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In  1853  he  failed  to  foresee  the  Crimean  War ;  and  the  CHAP.  v. 
expenditure  which  that  war  involved  made  it  ultimately  1859-65. 
impossible  for  him  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  his  Budget 
speech.  In  1860  his  Budget  estimate  was  falsified  by 
the  prolongation  of  hostilities  in  China.  In  February 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  hoped  that  the  ends  of  the  expedi- 
tion might  be  attained  without  actual  war,  and  he  had 
placed  the  cost  of  it  at  2,550,000/. ;  but  in  July  he  had 
to  acknowledge  that  the  course  of  events  had  frustrated 
his  hopes,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  an 
additional  expenditure  of  3,300,000£.  The  action  of 
the  Lords  in  retaining  the  paper  duty  and  some  other 
minor  changes  supplied  him  with  nearly  1,000,000/. 
of  this  sum.  The  additional  2,000,000/.  (or,  more 
accurately,  2,336,000/.)  which  he  required,  he  decided 
to  raise  partly  by  loan  and  partly  by  taxation.  The 
taxation  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  impose  he 
obtained  by  a  permanent  addition  of  Is.  lie?,  a  gallon 
to  the  duty  on  spirits.1  There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  cost  Mr.  Gladstone  a  considerable  pang ; 
for  he  was  practically  compelled  to  appropriate  to  the 
services  of  the  year  the  proceeds  of  a  duty,  which  he  had 
himself  so  strenuously  urged  should  be  repealed,  and 
which  the  action  of  the  Lords — or,  as  he  had  described 
it,  the  '  gigantic  innovation '  which  the  Lords  had 
introduced  into  procedure — had  so  unconstitutionally, 
but  so  conveniently,  preserved. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  not,  perhaps,  sur-  Mr.  Glad- 
prising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  suffered  acutely 
during  the  progress  of  the  Session.  An  accurate 
observer  described  him  on  the  last  page  of  his  diary 
as  half-dead,  broken-down,  tempest-tossed ; 2  and  an 
intimate  friend,  a  little  earlier,  recorded  that  he  was 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clix.   pp.    1963-          3  Greville,    3rd    Series,    vol.    ii. 
1980.  p.  314. 
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CHAP.  v.  '  very  unwell,  I  greatly  fear  killing  himself.' l  The 
1859^05.  strain  on  his  excitable  temperament  was  undoubtedly 
great,  for  the  experiences  through  which  he  had  passed 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  statesmen.  In  six  months 
he  had  sustained  the  alternate  favours  and  buffetings  of 
fortune.  His  earlier  speeches  had  raised  him  to  extra- 
ordinary prominence ;  his  later  failures  had  depressed 
his  hopes  and  clouded  his  prospects.  The  anomaly  of 
his  position,  moreover,  was  filling  him  with  anxiety. 
Though  he  had  accepted  office  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  had  proved  himself  in  office  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  extreme  Liberals,  he  had  never  formally  shaken 
off  his  ties  with  the  party  which  had  originally  intro- 
duced him  to  politics.  He  still  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  he  had  removed  his  name  from  the 
Carlton  Club  only  a  few  months  before.  But  the 
country  clergymen,  who  composed  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  constituents,  the  country  gentlemen,  who  collected 
in  the  ample  rooms  of  the  club,  were  condemning  his 
apostasy.  They  had  at  least  this  in  common  :  they 
dreaded  and  denounced  Mr.  Gladstone. 

And  in  one  sense  they  had  good  cause  for  their 
fears.  In  1861  Mr.  Gladstone  quickly  showed  that  he 
was  determined  to  enforce  the  conclusions  which  had 
been  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston's  resolutions  in 
1860.  Eeasons,  indeed,  there  were,  for  those  who 
chose  to  look  for  them,  for  delay.  The  heavens  had 
themselves  declared  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer :  1860  had  proved  '  a  year  in  which  the 
supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  stinted,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  severest 
within  the  memory  of  living  man.' 2  The  resources  of 
the  nation  had  been  diminished  by  the  failure  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  revenue  had  suffered  from  the  narrowed 

1  Sir  R.  Phillimore.    See  Morley,          2  Mr.    Gladstone's    own     words. 
.Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  547. 
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consumption  of  comforts  and  luxuries.1     The  almanac  CHAP.  v. 
had  proved  almost  as  unkind  as  the  weather  to  the  1859-65. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  for,  while  1859-60  had 
been  swelled  by  the   produce   of  the    additional   day 
which  leap  year  had  given  him,  1860-61  not  only  lost 
this   advantage,    but    contained   an    additional    Good 
Friday,  and,  finally,  both  commenced  and  ended  on  a 
Sunday.      In   the   long  run,  days  of  abstention   from 
business  can  have  no  influence  on  the  gross  vield  of 

o  *• 

taxation,  but  at  the  moment  they  necessarily  affect 
the  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  and  revenue  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  received  on  the  31st  of  March 
falls,  if  the  31st  of  March  happen  to  be  Sunday,  into  the 
receipts  of  the  next  financial  year. 

These  things  left  their  mark  on  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  In  the  financial  year  1859-60  the  revenue  had 
amounted  to  71,089,000/.  In  the  corrected  Budget  of 
1860-61,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  expected  a  revenue  of 
72,248,000^. ;  the  actual  sum  which  he  had  received 
was  only  70,283,000/.,2  or  nearly  2,000,000/.  less  than  . 
he  had  estimated.  The  result  would  have  been  more 
serious  if  the  expenditure  of  the  year  had  not  been 
kept  within  control.  The  war  in  China  had  cost  a 
little  less  than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  anticipated,  and  the 
Exchequer  was  richer  by  some  822,000^.  in  conse- 
quence.3 But,  as  the  expenditure  of  the  year  had 
exceeded  72,800,000^.,  and  the  revenue  had  not 
reached  70,300,000/.,  it  followed  that  the  financial  year, 
1860-61,  was  closing  with  a  deficit  of  more  than 
2,500,000/. 

These  figures  might  have  induced  a  statesman  of 
more  caution  and  less  confidence  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
refrain  from  depriving  himself  of  any  of  the  revenue  at 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  553.  3  Ibid.,  p.  546.     The  expenditure 

-  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  547,  550.  amounted  to  72,842,000^,  against  a 

final  estimate  of  73,534,000/. 
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The 
Budget 
of  1861 


CHAP.  v.  his  disposal.  But  they  had  no  such  effect  on  Mr.  Glad- 
1859-65.  stone.  He  was  determined  to  give  effect  in  1861  to  the 
policy  which  he  had  been  thwarted  in  carrying  out  in 
1860  ;  and  happily  symptoms  of  improvement  and  re- 
trenchment of  expenditure  facilitated  his  course.  The- 
estimated  expenditure  was  again  brought  within 
70,000, OOO/.  ;  the  estimated  revenue,  on  the  contrary, 
including  an  indemnity  of  750,000/.  from  China,  was 
placed  at  71,823,000/.  ;  the  estimated  surplus,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  very  nearly  SjOOOjOOO/.1 

With  this  surplus  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Gladstone- 
not  only  reverted  to  his  proposal  of  the  preceding  year 
for  repealing  the  paper  duty,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  his  opponents  by  concurrently  reducing  the 
income  tax  from  Wd.  to  9c?.  in  the  pound.  He  thus 
paid  his  court — to  quote  the  imagery  of  his  speech — 
to  the  '  two  attractive  sisters,'  direct  and  indirect 
taxation — sisters  having  for  their  parents  *  necessity 
and  invention,'  and  who  differed  only  as  sisters  may 
differ,  the  one  being  more  free  and  open,  the  other 
more  shy,  retiring,  and  insinuating.2  The  change 
involved  a  net  loss  of  more  than  1,500,000/.  on  the 
finances  of  the  year,  and  left  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a 
surplus  of  rather  more  than  400, OOO/. 

The  Budget  led  to  a  sharp  struggle.  Everyone, 
indeed,  welcomed  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax ; 


1  The  Budget  f 
Customs 
Excise  . 
Stamps 
Assessed  Tax 
Income  Tax 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 

Post  Office 
Chinese  Indemnit 

igures  were  : 
.  £23,585,000 
.     19,463,000 
.      8,460,000 
.      3,150,000 
.     11,200,000 
295,000 
.      1,400,000 

£67,663,000 

.      3,520,000 
y      .         750,000 

£71,823,000 

Debt    . 
Consol.  Fund 
Army  . 
Navy  . 
China  War  . 
Civil  Service 
Revenue  Departm 
Packet  Service 

Or  (as   Mr.  Glac 
put  it) 

ents 
.stone 

£26,180,000 
1,930,000 
15,256,000 
12,029,000 
1,000,000 
7,737,000 
4,780,000 
995,000 

£69,907,000 
70,000,000 

Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  pp.  575-581. 
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but  many  men  regretted  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  CHAP.  v. 
The  Conservatives  in  their  hearts  disliked  a  measure  issSMJs! 
whose  adoption  would  inevitably  be  regarded  as  the 
victory  of  the  Commons  over  the  Lords ;  but  even  the 
stoutest  Conservatives  hardly  ventured  to  allege  that 
their  opposition  to  the  proposal  was  based  on  these 
grounds.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  other  reasons 
for  their  objection  to  the  scheme.  Some  members — 
among  whom  Mr.  T.  Baring  was  conspicuous — thought 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  remitting 
more  taxation  than  the  country  could  afford  to  spare.1 
Others  insisted  that,  if  taxation  were  to  be  remitted, 
Parliament  should  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  war 
tax  on  tea.  The  latter  alternative,  indeed,  received  the 
support  of  the  entire  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
29th  of  April  announced  that  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  it ;  and  Lord  Derby,  two  days  later,  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Mansion  House,  hinted  that,  if  Lord  Palmerston 
should,  in  consequence,  lose  the  services  of  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  might  remain  in  office 
with  the  support  of  the  Conservative  party.  This  sug- 
gestion 2  was  consistent  enough  with  the  language  which 
Lord  Derby  had  deputed  Lord  Malmesbury  to  hold  to 
Lady  Palmerston  in  the  previous  year.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  could  not  repeat  the  tactics  on 
which  he  had  ventured  in  1860.  The  very  existence  of 
the  Government  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
Budget,  and  he  was  forced,  for  once,  to  give  a  genuine 
support  to  his  brilliant  lieutenant.  Thus  resisted, 
Mr.  Horsfall's  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  small,  but 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  900 ;  and  1861.      The  construction   of  Lord 
cf.    Mr.   Newdegate's    amendment,  Derby's  speech,  which  I  have  given 
ibid.,  p.  1387.  in  the  text,  was  placed  on  it  by  Lord 

2  For  Mr.    Disraeli's    announce-  Hartington.  See  Hansard,  vol.  clxii. 
ment,    ibid.,    p.    1326 ;    for    Lord  p.  1422. 

Derby's  speech,  Times,  2nd  of  May, 

VOL.    I.  B  B 
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CHAP.  v.  sufficient,   majority.1      The    rest   of    the    Budget   was 
1859^65^  subsequently  agreed  to,2   and  the  Bill  embodying  the 
whole  financial  arrangements  of  the  year  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  paper  The  situation  was  a  little  difficult.  A  few  peers, 
repealed,  who  found  a  spokesman  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  were 
anxious  to  display  their  consistency  by  opposing  the 
measure.  Lord  Derby,  however,  was  too  wise,  or  at 
any  rate  in  too  responsible  a  position,  to  venture  on  a 
course  which  would  have  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
supplies  which  it  required  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Under  his  advice  the  Duke 
consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  the  Lords 
accepted  a  measure  which  they  disliked  and  dared  not 
oppose.  Some  of  them  later  on  enjoyed  the  barren 
privilege  of  recording  in  writing  their  protest  against  a 
Bill  they  had  not  ventured  to  reject.3 

The  direct  result,  therefore,  of  the  action  of  the 
Lords  was  to  postpone  till  1861  the  repeal  of  a  duty 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  abolished  in  1860  ; 
but  its  indirect  result  was  much  greater.  The  Lords 
had  succeeded  in  showing  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  declared  will'  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
financial  subject.  Though  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  almost  evenly  divided,  though  a  large  party  in  the 
nation  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
the  duty,  and  though  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was 
of  the  same  mind  as  his  nominal  opponents,  it  was  seen 
that  a  struggle  between  the  two  Houses  on  a  financial 
subject  could  only  be  suffered  to  end  in  one  way. 
If,  therefore,  the  Lords  in  1860  secured  a  temporary 
victory,  they  paid  for  it  in  1861  by  a  loss  of  power. 
The  Commons  had  invented  a  new  way,  or  revived  an 

1  By  299  votes  to  281.    Hansard,  repeal  was  only  carried  by  296  votes 
vol.  clxii.  p.  1469.  to  281.     Ibid.,  vol.  clxiii.  p.  339. 

2  The  struggle  on  the  paper  duties          3  Ibid.,  p.  1166. 
was  renewed  on  the  Bill,  and  their 
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old  method,1  of  enforcing  their  decisions  ;  and  it  was,  CHAP,  v 
perhaps,   open   for   some   of  them   to  think  that   the  1869-65. 
expedient  which  had  compelled  the  Lords  to  yield  to 
them   was   applicable    to   other    subjects    than    mere 
measures  of  finance. 

In  the  years  which  had  so  far  passed,  in  the  Budgets 
which  he  had  so  far  prepared  since  the  formation  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
fighting  not  merely  his  avowed  opponents,  but  his 
nominal  colleagues.  In  1859  he  had  encouraged  Mr. 
Cobden's  negotiations  when  his  colleagues  looked  with 
coldness  on  commercial  treaties  and  on  unofficial 
negotiators.  In  1860  he  had  been  almost  alone  in 
resisting  the  excessive  expenditure  on  which  the  Prime 
Minister  was  insisting,  and  he  had  received  no  real 
support  from  the  Cabinet  in  his  great  struggle  with 
the  Lords.  In  1861  he  had  carried  a  Budget  which 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  oppose,  but  which  he  did 
not  wholly  approve.  From  1862  downwards,  however, 
he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  of  acute  antagonism  with 
his  chief.  Lord  Palmerston  was  beginning  to  appreciate  The 
that  the  financial  reforms  which.  his  brilliant  lieutenant  in  Mr. 


was  inaugurating  formed  the  chief  achievement  of  his 
Ministry  ;  and,  though  his  old  feelings  to  Mr.  Gladstone  position. 
never  changed,  he  was  compelled  by  the  force  of  events 
to  yield  him  a  free  hand,  and  to  give  him  a  more  loyal 
support.2 

The  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  was,  more-  The 
over,  accentuated  by  an  alteration  in  popular  feeling. 
The  whole  tone  and  temper  of  Parliament  were  modified, 

of  the 
country. 

1  The  method  by  which  the  Paper      Hist,   of  England,  vol.   i.   pp.   37, 
Duty  Bill  was  carried  bears  a  close      93. 

resemblance  to  the  method  by  which  2  In  1864,  however,  Lord  Pal- 
Nottingham  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  merston  addressed  a  strong  protest 
tury  had  endeavoured  to  carry  the  to  Mr.  Gladstone  against  a  speech 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill  by  which  he  had  made  at  Manchester  on 
^tacking'  it  to  the  Land  Tax  the  subject  of  the  franchise.  Morley's 
Redemption  Bill.  See  Lecky,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP.  v.  The  panic  fear  of  France  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
1859-65.  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  done  so  much  to  excite, 
and  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  done  so  much  to 
sustain,  had  disappeared.  In  1862  the  danger  of  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States  had  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  French  ambition  and  French  prepara- 
tions. The  knowledge  that  the  French  Government 
had  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  this  country  for 
the  release  of  the  emissaries,  who  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  a  British  mail  steamer,1  and  that  it  had 
placed  some  of  its  stores  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
War  Office,2  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  alarmists,  who  had  persuaded  the 
country  that  the  Emperor  was  only  waiting  for  a  safe 
opportunity  for  a  rupture.  The  battle  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  moreover,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  was  inducing  a  belief  that  the 
fortifications  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  laid  so 
much  stress  two  years  before  were  valueless,  and  that 
the  first  duty  of  patriotism  was  to  launch  a  fleet  of 
ironclad  vessels.  The  heavy  expense  of  successive 
Budgets,  swollen  by  hostilities  in  China,  the  despatch 
of  troops  to  Canada,  and  a  vote  of  250,000^.,  which 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
of  1861  in  extracting  from  '  an  appalled  House  of 
Commons'3  for  the  purpose  of  building  iron  ships, 
increased  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction.  The  grave 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  a  whole 
people,  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  cotton,  were  con- 
demned to  enforced  idleness,  seeking  work  and  finding 
none  except  that  which  the  charity  of  the  nation 
devised  for  them,  increased  the  prevalent  desire  for 

1  The  incident  of  the  Trent  will  cf.     Cobden's     Political     Writings, 

be  related  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
See  Chap.  viii.  vol.  ii.  3  The  expression  is  Mr.  Disraeli's. 

-  Hansard,  vol.  clxv.  p.  407  ;  and  Hansard,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  342. 
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economy.     The  condition  of  the  revenue,  which  both  in  CHAP.  v. 
1860-61  and  in  1861-62  1  failed  to  meet  the  expend!-  1859^65. 
ture,  gave  a  new  reason  for  retrenchment.     Economy 
was  as  popular  in  1861  and  1862  as  extravagance  had 
proved  in  1859  and  1860. 

In  moments  of  extravagance  men  pay  little  attention 
to  pounds ;  in  periods  of  economy  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  pence.2  Eetrenchment  in  the  early  sixties 
could  only  be  secured  by  large  and  comprehensive 
measures ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  in  1862 
endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by  refusing  its  sanction  to 
expenditure  for  particular  objects.  It  rejected  proposals 
for  the  removal  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  from 
Bloomsbury  to  South  Kensington,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  law  courts  in  the  Strand.  It  even 
insisted  on  using  an  old  road,  instead  of  making  a  new 
approach  to  the  exhibition  which  was  about  to  be 
opened  in  South  Kensington.3  The  country,  it  was 
argued,  could  not  afford  expensive  luxuries  of  this 
kind.  It  was  in  the  position  of  a  country  gentleman, 
who  had  exhausted  his  resources  on  the  turf,  and 
found  himself,  in  consequence,  unable  to  build  new 
and  necessary  farmhouses  for  his  deserving  tenants. 

Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  the  extravagance  of  the 
previous  years  with  different  feelings  from  the  fitful 

1  In    1860-61,   Mr.    Gladstone's  ficits  for  the  last  two  years ;  utter 

original  Budget  estimates  had  been  exhaustion  of  all  extraordinary  aids.' 

upset  by  the  expenditure  on  the  war  Hansard,  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1864. 
in    China.       Ante,    p.    366.       His          2  Mr.    Gladstone   wrote   to    Mr. 

figures    in  1861-62  were  similarly  Cobden  of  the  period  of  extrava- 

falsified  by  the  great  expense  which  gance :   '  I  speak  the  literal   truth 

was   incurred    in   the   despatch    of  when  I  say  that  it  is  more  difficult 

troops  to  Canada,  after  the  incident  in  these  days  to  save  a  shilling  than 

of  the  Trent,  and  by  the   shrink-  to  spend  a  million.'     Morley's  Life 

age  of  the  revenue  which  resulted  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
from  the  American  War.     He  again          3  The  Courts  of  Justice  (Money) 

found  himself  with  a  large  deficit  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  83  votes  to 

at  the  end  of  the  year.     Mr.  Disraeli  81.     Hansard,  vol.  clxvi.    p.    826. 

described  the  situation  in  one  of  the  The   British  Museum  Bill   by  163 

many  financial  debates  of  the  Ses-  votes  to  71.     Ibid.,  p.   1932.     For 

sion  of  1862  in  the  words,  '  No  sur-  the  debate  on  the  new  road  across 

plus,  enormous  and  continuous  de-  the  Park,  see  ibid.,  vol.  clxv.p.  1128. 
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CHAP.  v.  impatience  which  induced  the  ordinary  member  of 
1859-65.  Parliament  to  refuse  money  for  a  new  museum  or  new 
law  courts.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  tlie 
conviction  that  excessive  expenditure  was  exhausting 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  he  felt  genuine  alarm 
at  the  growth  of  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  In 
eight  years  the  Imperial  expenditure  had  grown  from 
56,000,000/.  to  72,000,000/.,  the  local  expenditure  from 
16,000,000/.  to  18,000,000^.  Thus  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  country  had  grown  by  nearly  20,000,000/.  in 
eight  years.  And  he  continued  in  a  passage  which 
is  worth  preserving : 

1  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  few  last  words  and  figures.  What  are  the  annual 
savings  of  the  country  ?  May  we  take  them  at 
50,000,000/.  ?  Enormous  as  that  sum  is,  I  believe  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  amount  x  which  the  skill,  and  the 
capital,  and  the  industry  of  England  may  be  computed 
to  lay  by  every  year.  If  it  be  so,  and  if  we  take  this 
50,000,OOOZ.  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  we  get  a  total 
capital  of  400,000,000/.  Now  if  we  put  upon  that  sum 
of  400,000,000/.,  taking  all  kinds  of  investments 
together,  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  the  result  is  that  it 
gives  us  20,000,000/.  as  the  aggregate  result  of  the 
whole  savings  of  the  nation  for  eight  years,  so  that  the 
total  saving  of  the  nation  for  these  eight  years  appears 
to  have  been  completely  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  grave  of  this  vast  expenditure.' 1 

Thus  thinking,  Mr.  Gladstone  resolutely  set  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  economy;  but,  while  it  is  easy  to 
increase  the  expenditure  of  a  nation,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  to  arrest  its  growth.  In  1862,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  able  to  effect  but  little.  In  introducing 


The 

Budget 
of  1862. 


1  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  pp.  568, 
569.  From  the  best  evidence  I  can 
obtain  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 


in  this  remarkable  passage  Mr. 
Gladstone  slightly  understated  the 
savings  of  the  nation. 
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the  Budget  he  created  some  sensation  by  declaring  that  CHAP.  v. 
the  revenue    at   his   disposal   was   barely  sufficient  to  1859-65. 
cover   the    expenditure  for  which  he  had  to  provide. 
The    country   required   rest   before   he   could   address 
himself  to  fresh  financial  reforms ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though  he   made    some   minor  changes,  attempted  no 
heroic  policy  in  1862.1     For  a  season,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  contented  to  mark  time. 

Marking  time  is,  however,  only  a  dull  occupation ;  Motions 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  having  recovered  from  the 
fever  which  had  produced  extravagance,  was  bent  on 
the  economy  which  seemed  the  natural  result  of  a  fall 
of  temperature.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  represented  Halifax 
and  who  was  closely  associated  with  the  more  extreme 
Liberals,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  affirming  that  the 
national  expenditure  was  capable  of  reduction  without 
compromising  the  safety,  the  independence,  or  the 
influence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  action  led  to 
the  insertion  on  the  notice  paper  of  a  little  crop  of 
amendments  to  his  motion ;  and  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  thought  the  occasion  worthy  of  his  interference, 
and  decided  to  ask  the  House  to  declare  that  it  was 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  economy,  that  it  was  at 
the  same  time  mindful  of  its  obligation  to  provide  for 


The  original  Budget  figures  were : 

Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 

Assessed  Taxes 
Income  Tax 
Post  Office  . 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 
Chinese  Indemnity 

'  £70,040,000 

Hansard,  vol.  clxvi.  pp.  456,  460.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  wine  duties  and  in  brewers'  licences.  These  changes  did  not 
materially  affect  his  figures.  Ibid., -pp.  474-480  (e).  By  some  reductions  in 
the  Miscellaneous  estimates  the  charges  of  the  year  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  70,000,000^,  and  the  estimated  revenue  was  eventually  placed  at 
70,180,000^.  Hansard,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  126. 


£23,550,000 

18,340,000 

8,625,000 

3,180,000 

10,000,000 

3,650,000 

300,000 

2,275,000 

ty 

170,000 

£70,090,000 

Debt    . 
Consol.  Fund 
Army,  &c.     . 
Navy  .         . 
Civil  Service 
Revenue  Departments 
Packet  Service 
China  . 


£26,280,000 

1,900,000 

16,000,000 

11,800,000 

7,890,000 

ents 

4,754,000 

916,000 

500,000 
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CHAP.  v.  the  security  of  the  country  at  home  and  the  protection 
1859-65.  of  its  interests  abroad,  that  it  observed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  decrease  which  had  already  been  effected  in  the 
national  expenditure,  and  that  it  trusted  that  'such 
further  diminution  might  be  made  therein  as  the  future 
state  of  things  might  warrant.' 1  The  Conservative  party 
not  unnaturally  met  to  consider  what  course  their  leader 
should  take  in  the  new  crisis,  and  they  decided  to  amend 
the  latter  part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  resolution  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  '  the  attention  of  the  Government 
would  be  earnestly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  further  reduction  ...  as  may  not  only  equalise 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  but  may  also  afford  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  burthen  of  those  taxes  which 
are  confessedly  of  a  temporary  and  exceptional  cha- 
racter.' 2  The  amendment  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,3  one  of  the  two  men  whose  retirement  from 
the  Ministry  of  1858  had  done  much  to  precipitate  the 
fall  of  Lord  Derby's  Government.  Mr.  Walpole  had 
already  gained  one  conspicuous  success  in  the  Session 
of  1862.  He  had  formulated  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemning  the  chief  points  in  the  Code  which  Mr. 
Lowe  had  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  elementary 
education,  and  had  compelled  the  Government  practi- 
cally to  substitute  his  own  educational  policy  for  their 
scheme.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Ministry  would  accept  a  second  dictation  from  the  same 
hand.  At  any  rate,  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  announced 
that  he  should  regard  the  acceptance  by  the  House  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  amendment  as  an  expression  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  The  declaration  altered 
the  situation.  Mr.  Walpole  declined  to  persevere  with 
an  amendment  whose  acceptance  would  be  followed  by 


Mr. 

Spencer 
Walpole's 
amend- 
ment 
with- 
drawn. 


1  Hansard,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  293. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Mr.  Walpole  does  not  seem  to 


have  attended  the  meeting  at  which 
the  amendment  was  drawn  up. 
Ibid.,  p.  389. 
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consequences  which  he  would  deplore ;  and  Lord  Pal-  CHAP.  v. 
merston's   courage   turned  a  situation,  full  of  danger  1859-65. 
to  his  Ministry,  into  one  of  personal  triumph  to  him- 
self.1 

Thus  the  blow  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  intended  to 
inflict  on  the  Government  was  not  pressed  home  by  his 
lieutenant ;  but  some  of  the  good  which  had  been 
expected  to  result  from  the  adoption,  ensued  from  the 
failure,  of  Mr.  Walpole's  motion.  Thenceforward,  and 
till  their  own  return  to  office,  the  Conservative  party 
was  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy.  To  do  him  justice, 
such  a  policy  was  no  new  thing  for  their  gifted  leader 
to  recommend  to  his  party  and  his  country.  In  1861 
he  had  reminded  the  House  that  the  income  tax  was 
*  a  more  powerful  engine  than  any  armament  that  can 
be  devised,  more  powerful  than  fleets  and  armies,' 2 
and  that  it  was  consequently  wiser  to  keep  this  tax  in 
reserve  than  to  apply  it  to  forging  new  weapons  of  ^  vv 
offence ;  and  in  1862  he  had  denounced  '  the  bloated 
armaments'  which  the  Government  was  sanctioning, 
and  had  insisted  that  they  could  only  lead  to  rival 
armaments,  and  ultimately  to  European  war.3 

Mr.  Disraeli  was,  however,  only  giving  expression 
to  a  general  conviction.  The  change  of  thought  which 
had  taken  place  in  two  years  was  too  obvious  to  require 
emphasising.  The  House  of  Commons  in  1862  was 

1  Mr.     Walpole     was     severely  tax  is  to  a  Minister  of  this  country 
criticised  for  yielding  before  Lord  more  powerful  than  any  armament 
Palmerston's  threat.      Mr.  Disraeli  that  can  be  devised,  more  power- 
complained  (it  was  the  eve  of  the  ful   than  fleets  and  armies.'     Ibid., 
Derby)    of    his    favourite    bolting.  vol.  clxii.  pp.  1315  and  1316. 
Hansard,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  354.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1422.     The 

2  '  There  is  nothing  influences  the  phrase  '  bloated '  armaments  was  at 
opinion  of  foreign  States  with  re-  once    noted    by    Lord    Palmerston 
gard  to  this  country  more  than  the  (ibid.,  p.  1429),  and  was  frequently 
consciousness  that  such  is  its  wealth  quoted.     I  write   under  correction, 
that  our  Sovereign  can,  by  appeal-  but   I   think  that  the  phrase  was 
ing  to  one  single  tax,  raise  annually  struck  out  of  the  copy  of  the  speech 
an  amount  that  other  Governments  which  was  revised  for  publication 
can  only  acquire    by  costly  loans.  in  Hansard. 

.  Such  an  engine  as  the  income 
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CHAP.  v.  almost  as  eager  to  cut  down  expenditure  on  fortifica- 
1859-65.  tions  as  it  had  been  to  sanction  it  in  1860.  In  1860, 
Lord  Ellenborough's  trumpet  eloquence  had  roused  the 
country  to  consent  to  a  vast  warlike  expenditure.  In 
1862,  Lord  Ellenborough,  eager  as  ever  for  more  forts, 
docks,  and  ships,  but  hopeless  of  making  headway 
against  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  was  urging 
the  Emperor  to  set  a  good  example  to  Europe  by 
beginning  the  work  of  disarmament.1  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  indeed,  succeeded,  by  using  his  personal  influence, 
in  procuring  acceptance  for  a  further  loan ;  but  he 
only  obtained  a  narrow  majority  of  eight  votes  for 
completing  the  useless  works  at  Alderney,2  and  thought 
himself  compelled  in  consequence  to  introduce  con- 
siderable modifications  into  his  original  plan.  The  con- 
struction of  the  forts  at  Spithead  was  postponed ; 3  and 
many  other  works  were  reduced  or  abandoned.4  The 
House  suddenly  realised  that  the  safety  of  this  country 
depended  on  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  doctrine  that  steam  had  bridged  the 
Channel  and  reduced  the  powers  of  defence  was  the 
delusion  of  an  old  man,  who  had  grown  up  amid  the 
traditions  of  another  generation,  and  had  never  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  which  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
manufacturing  England  had  conferred  on  the  country 
in  both  peace  and  war. 
The  The  permanent  consequences  of  this  change  of 

finances  .   . 

of  1863-  thought  were  still  more  surprising.  For  four  more 
years  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  in  those  years  the  common 
sense  of  a  House  of  Commons,  free  from  unreasonable 
panic,  enabled  him  to  make  considerable  reductions  in 
the  national  expenditure.  The  exact  nature  of  these 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxviii.  pp.  798.          3  Ibid.,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  879. 
807.  4  Ibid.,  p.  1246. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  clxvi.  p.  1860. 
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reductions  will  be  found  in  a  footnote.1    As  their  result  CHAP.  v. 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  reduced  in  these  iS5Q^65. 
four  years  from  rather  more  than  70,000,000^.  to  a 
little  more  than  66,000,000/.,  or  by  4,000,000^. ;  seven- 
eighths  of  this  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  army 
and  navy   estimates,  and  hardly  a   voice   was   raised 
either   in   Parliament   or   out   of  doors   against  these 
successive  retrenchments. 

Eetrenchment  in  expenditure,  and  the  prosperity  to 
which  these  retrenchments  led,  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  make  large  reductions  in  taxation.  The  sugar 
duties  were  reduced  in  1864  by  sums  amounting  to 
from  5s.  Qd.  to  3s.  4e£.  the  cwt.  The  duties  on  tea 
were  reduced  in  1863  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.,  and  in  1865 
from  Is.  to  6d.  per  Ib.  The  income  tax  was  reduced  in 
1863  from  9rf.  to  Id.,  in  1864  from  Id.  to  6d.,  and  in 
1865  from  Qd.  to  4d.  in  the  pound.  The  duties  on  fire 
insurance  were  reduced  in  1865  from  3s.  to  Is.  Qd.  on 
each  100^.  insured,  and  in  1866  considerable  reductions 
were  made  in  the  taxes  on  pepper,  wood,  wine,  stage 
carriages,  and  post  horses.  The  relief  which  was 

1  Expenditure  estimated  in  Budgets  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866 : 


— 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Debt 

26,280,000 

26,330,000 

26,400,000 

26,350,000 

26,140,000 

Consol.  Fund. 

1,900,000 

1,940,000 

1,930.000 

1,900,000 

1,880,000 

Army,  &c. 

16,000,000 

15,060,000 

14,844,000 

14,348,000 

14,095,000 

Navy 

11,800,000 

10,736,000 

10,432,000 

10,392,000 

10,400,000 

Civil  Service 

7,890,000 

7,692,000  ' 

7,628,000 

7,650,000 

7,886,000 

Revenue  Depts 

4,754,000 

4,721,000 

4,692,000 

4,657,000 

5,003,000 

Packet  Services 

916,000 

1,270,000  ' 

883,000 

842,000 

821,000 

China 

500,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Reserve  for  any 

increase       in 

Estimates 

— 

— 

81,000 

— 

70,040,000 

67,749,000 

66,890,000 

66,139,000 

66,225,000 

1  At  the  time  at  which  the  Budget  of  1863  was  produced,  the  Packet  estimates  and  the  Civil 
Service  estimates  were  not  finally  completed.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  sum  of  1,270,OOOZ.  for  the 
Packet  Service  and  for  any  additional  Civil  Service  votes  which  might  be  required. 

Hansard,  vol.  clxvi.  p.  460.  Ibid.,  vol.  clxx.  p.  220,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  562, 
vol.  clxxviii.  p.  1103,  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  374. 
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The  re- 


finance. 


CHAP.  v.  afforded  to  the  country  by  these  changes  far  exceeded 

185[MJj.  the  loss  which  was  sustained  by  the  Exchequer,  for  it 

is  with  taxation  as  it  was  with  the  golden  tree  of  the 

ancients  — 

primo  avulso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus. 

The  people  in  effect  were  relieved  by  these  great  Budgets 
from  taxation  amounting  to  more  than  13,  000,  00  01.  a 
year.1 

The  success  of  these  great  Budgets  raised  the  reputa- 
Glad-  tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Even 
in  1862  Mr.  Cobden  declared  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  had  '  been  the  very  breath  of  the  nostrils  of 
the  present  Administration  for  the  past  two  years. 
What  '  —  so  he  went  on  —  '  keeps  the  party  together,  and 
excites  any  confidence  in  the  Government  on  the  part 
of  those  who  represent  the  large  constituencies,  and  who 
alone  can  give  any  solidity  to  a  Ministry,  Whig  or 
Liberal  ?  Why,  their  faith  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  went  out  of  the  Government,  it  must 
break  up  within  a  fortnight.'  2  And  the  success  of  his 
Chancellorship,  two  years  later,  received  a  still  more 
striking  testimonial  ;  for,  when  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  brought  it  to  the  very  brink  of  disaster, 

1  The  relief  was  as  follows  : 

By  '2d.  in  the  Income  Tax,  1863         .         .         .  £2,750,000 

Id.               „                  1864        ...  1,230,000 

2d.                „                  1865        .        .        .  2,600,000 
reduction  of  Tea  Duties  from  \s.  5d.  to  Is., 

1863  ........  1,641,000 

reduction  of  Tea  Duties  from  1*.  to  Qd.,  1865  2,215,000 

„             Sugar  Duties,  1864  .         .         .  1,738,000 

„             Fire  Insurance  Duties,  1864     .  265,000 

„                    „                    „         1865    .  520,000 

changes  in  1866    ......  601,000 

£13,550,000 
Statistical  Abstracts. 
3  Hansard,  vol.  clxviii.  p.  170. 
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Lord  Palmerston  attempted  to  divert  attention  from  CHAP.  v. 
Denmark  to  the  financial  policy  which  he  had  done  1859-65! 
at  the  time  so  little  to  support,  but  of  which,  in  1864, 
he  was  ready  to  take  due  share  of  credit.  '  We  have 
reduced  the  taxation  of  the  country  by  12,000,000/. 
...  A  commercial  treaty  has  been  negotiated  between 
France  and  England,  which  has  wonderfully  increased 
the  mercantile  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The 
expenditure  has  been  diminished  by  3,000,000/.  odd.' 
And  no  one  reminded  him  that  he  himself  had  used 
his  influence  to  defeat  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty; 
that  he  had  declared  that  it  was  inexpedient  that 
6  England  should  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
any  foreign  state ; ' 1  and  that  he  had  been  the  chief 
obstacle  to  that  very  reduction  of  expenditure  for 
which  he  took  credit  in  1864.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
genius  that  redeemed  the  domestic  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  long  Administration  from  the  charge  of 
barrenness ;  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  that 
engrafted  some  liberal  reforms  on  the  policy  of  the 
most  Conservative  of  Prime  Ministers. 

The  fruits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  risen  from  268,000,000/.  in  1854  to  375,000,000/. 
in  1860,  or  by  about  17,000,000^.  a  year,  rose  to 
534,000,000/.  in  1866,  or  by  more  than  26,000,000/. 
annually.  In  twelve  years  the  volume  of  trade,  mea- 
sured by  its  value,  had  actually  doubled;  and  the 
accelerated  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  trade 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  had  been  im- 
parted to  it  at  a  time  when  the  chief  British  industry 
had  been  paralysed  by  the  American  Civil  War,2  and 

1  Hansard,  vol.  civ.  p.  213.  1863 ;    the  price  of  United  States 

2  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  im-  cotton    rose    from    31,   Os.    4<Z.    to 
ported   decreased  from    12,419,096  III.  os.  8d.  in  the  same  period, 
cwt.  in  1860  to  4,678,333  cwt,  in 
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CHAP.  v.  when  Ireland  had  suffered  severely  from  a  series  of  bad 
1859M35;  harvests.1 

The  A  detail  of  the  great  financial  results  which  followed 

fo°taxSa  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  of  the  Exchequer  from 
charities.  ig59  to  1866,  would  be  incomplete  if  no  reference 
were  made  to  two  proposals  which  he  brought  forward 
in  the  same  period :  one  of  which  led  to  a  signal 
reverse,  the  other  to  an  astonishing  benefit.  In 
framing  the  Budget  of  1863,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  property 
'  held  in  mortmain,  held  in  the  hands  of  corporate 
bodies,  or  under  trust  for  charitable  purposes,'  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 
Such  an  arrangement  seemed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  essen- 
tially unjust.  It  is  impossible  to  exempt  A  from  taxa- 
tion without  increasing  to  a  corresponding  extent  the 
burden  upon  B,  C,  D,  and  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and,  as  corporate  bodies  and  charitable 
trusts  participate  in  the  advantages  which  ensue  from 
law  and  order,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  they  should 
bear  their  share  of  supporting  the  system  from  which 
they  derive  these  benefits.  But  there  were  other 
reasons  which  told  more  strongly  in  the  same  direction. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  pecuniary  benefits  which 
many  great  charities — Mr.  Gladstone  specially  instanced 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — had  derived  from  the  fiscal 
changes  of  the  last  few  years  2  had  far  more  than  out- 
weighed any  loss  which  the  extension  of  the  income  tax 

1  Mr.   Gladstone,  in  introducing  from   such  stock.      Hansard,   vol. 

the  Budget  of  1863,  said  that  the  clxx.  p.  208. 

value    of  the  oat  crop,  the  wheat          "  Mr.  Gladstone  put  the  saving 

crop,  the  potato  crop,  and  one-third  to     St.     Bartholomew's     Hospital 

of  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  from  the  reduction  of  taxation  on 

in  Ireland  had  fallen  from  more  than  food,  drugs,  clothing  &c.  at  1,867/. 

39,000,000^.  in  1856  to  27,000,000/.  a   year,   or  more   than   double  the 

in  1862-63.     He  assumed   for  the  amount  of  the  income  tax,  which  he 

purpose  of  the  calculation  that  one-  contended  that  the  hospital  should 

third  of  the  total  value  of  the  live  pay.     Hansard,  vol.  clxx.  p.  1096. 
stock  represented  the  annual  return 
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to  their  endowments  would  have  imposed  on  them.  There  CHAP.  v. 
was  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  other  charities — Mr.  1359-65, 
Gladstone  instanced  Christ's  Hospital — which  had  origi- 
nally been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  '  the  poor  father- 
less and  motherless  children,  the  sick,  the  sore,  and  the 
impotent,'  were  now  chiefly  reserved  for  the  compara- 
tively prosperous  ;  and  that  the  governors  were  ready  to 
pay  large  sums  for  their  governorships  for  the  sake  of 
the  very  advantageous  patronage  which  they  thereby 
secured.  '  No  man  would  dare  to  stand  at  this  table 
and  ask  the  House  to  vote  5,000/.  or  500Z.  or  even  51. 
a  year  for  such  an  institution.' 1  Why,  then,  should  the 
House  indirectly  do  the  same  thing  by  exempting  its 
huge  income  of  70,000/.  a  year  from  its  due  share  of  the 
national  burdens  ?  And  there  were  other  charities — 
like  Jarvis's  Charity,  or  Smith's  Charity,  which,  so  far 
from  being  engaged  on  a  work  of  beneficence  or  educa- 
tion, were  creating  pauperism,  and  discouraging  inde- 
pendence and  thrift.2  How  could  these  charities,  so 
baneful  in  their  operation,  be  justly  exempted  from 
their  due  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State  ?  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  multiply  the  illustrations  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  in  the  great  speech  delivered  in  defence 
of  his  proposal.  The  argument  of  that  speech  was  un- 
answered and  was  probably  unanswerable.  But  the 
man  who  employed  it  was  forced  on  the  very  same 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxx.  p.  1091.  2s.   a   week.     Were  the  dwellings 

2  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  died  in  1793,  good  ?    No ;    they  were   the1  most 
left  100,OOOZ.  to  be  given  in  various  miserable  and  scandalous  that  dis- 
ways,  physic,  food,  clothes,  &c.,  to  graced   any  part    of    the  country, 
the    poor    of    three    Hertfordshire  The  people  went  into  them  naturally 
parishes.     The  population  of  these  enough    to  wait  for  the  doles,  for 
parishes  increased  from  860  in  1801  the  gifts  which  by  Jarvis's  mistaken 
to  1,222  in   1851.     '  What   [asked  and   misguided    benevolence    were 
Mr.  Gladstone]  was  the  reason  of  distributed    to    them,  and    which 
this  increase  of  population  ?     Had  pretty  nearly  doubled  the  income  of 
employment  increased  there  ?     No.  the  agricultural  population  of  those 
Had  manufactures  been  established  ?  parishes.'    Hansard,    vol.   clxx.   p. 
Xo.     Were  wages   higher  in  these  1087.       For    Smith's   Charity,   see 
parishes  ?     No ;  they  were  lower  by  ibid.,  p.  1100. 
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CHAP.  v.  evening  to  abandon  his  project.     For,  though  no  one 

1859-65.  could  answer  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning,  no  one  rose  to 

The          support  his  proposal.     Men  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 

aban°Sa      witn  whom  sentiment  counted  for  much,  and  argument 

doned.       for  little,  deprecated  the  taxation  of  charities.     The 

abuses  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pointed  out,  were  as 

nothing   weighed   with   the  fact  that  most   men  were 

interested   in   some   little   charity   which   would   have 

suffered,  to  some  extent,  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan.1 

The  insti-         If  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  in  securing  the  success  of 

post"1  °f     ^is  Pr°P°sal»  ne  accomplished  a  reform  which,  perhaps, 

office         has   done  as  much  to   promote  the  happiness  of  the 

Sciviiv.s 

banks.  country  as  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  and  the 
provision  of  cheap  food ;  for  he  decided,  in  1861,  to 
place  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  at  the  disposition 
of  the  people  for  the  promotion  of  thrift.  The  idea  was 
not  altogether  new.  In  a  rude  and  imperfect  shape,  it 
had  occurred  to  Mr.  Whitbread  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  been  revived  fifty  years 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Sikes  of  Huddersfield  ;  but  it  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  good  fortune  to  convert  an  abstract 
idea  into  a  concrete  fact ;  to  do  for  the  post  office 
savings  bank  what  Mr.  Stephenson  had  done  for  the 
locomotive — to  give  form  and  substance  to  a  conception 
which  had  not  previously  assumed  a  practical  shape. 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
commended  itself  by  its  simplicity.  Briefly  stated,  any- 
one was  allowed  to  deposit  at  a  post  office,  authorised 
to  undertake  savings  bank  business,  a  shilling  or  any 
multiple  of  a  shilling  subject  to  the  provision  that  the 
aggregate  deposits  of  a  depositor  should  not  exceed  30/ 
in  any  one  year,  or  150/.  at  any  one  time.  A  half- 
penny a  month  on  a  sovereign  represents  an  interest  of 
2|-  per  cent,  a  year.  By  a  stroke  of  genius  interest 

1  The  student  who  wishes  to  find      instructed  eloquence,  will  find  him 
a  clear  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone's      at  his  very  best  in  this  great  speech. 
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was  paid  on  each  complete  pound  remaining  at  the  CHAP.  v. 
credit  of  the  depositor  for  an  entire  month.  The  most  1859-65. 
uninstructed  depositor  could  easily  understand  this 
simple  arrangement ;  for  each  sovereign  left  with  the 
post  office  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  became  auto- 
matically II.  Qs.  6d.  As  Consols  in  1861  bore  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  as  Consols  could  be 
bought  below  par,  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed— and  as  the 
event  showed  rightly  assumed — that,  if  the  funds  of 
the  depositors  were  invested  in  Consols,  the  difference 
between  the  interest  earned  and  the  interest  paid  would 
cover  the  cost  of  management. 

In  devising  this  scheme,  moreover,  Mr.  Gladstone 
effected  another  object  besides  the  promotion  of  thrift. 
To  use  his  own  language,  he  provided  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  a  strong  financial  arm,  and 
secured  his  independence  of  the  City  by  giving  him  a 
large  and  certain  command  of  money.1  This  result 
may,  no  doubt,  from  one  point  of  view,  be  subjected  to 
criticism ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  completeness 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  with  a  great  subject, 
that,  in  accomplishing  one  object,  he  should  incident- 
ally have  secured  another. 

The  Bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  in  February 
was  passed  in  May  1861,  and  in  the  following  September 
the  Post  Office  commenced  its  operations.2  Before  the 
end  of  1862,  180,000  accounts  had  been  opened,  and 
the  balance  due  to  depositors  amounted  to  nearly  one 
million  and  three-quarters.  Since  that  time  the  deposits 
have  swollen  with  each  successive  year.  At  the  end  of 
1871,  when  the  scheme  had  been  ten  years  in  operation, 

1  Morley's    Life    of     Gladstone,  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
vol.  ii.  p.  122.  Lords,  ibid.,  vol.  clxii.  p.  880.  There 

2  Mr.    Gladstone's    scheme    was  is    an    excellent    '  History  of    the 
introduced  on  the  8th  of  February,  Development    of    the    Post    Office 
1861.     Hansard,  vol.  clxi.  p.  262,  Savings  Bank'  in  the  Forty-third 
For  the  debate  on  the  second  read-  Report    of   the  Postmaster- General 
ing,  see  ibid.,  pp.  2180-2196,  and  for  (1897),  p.  32  et  seq. 

VOL.    I.  CO 
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CHAP.  v.  the  amount  due  to  depositors  exceeded  17,000,000*. ;  in 
1859-65'.  1881,  36,000,000*. ;  in  1891,  71,000,000*. ;  in  1901, 
140,000,000*.  The  remarkable  feature  of  these  figures 
is  that  they  show  that  the  business  has  doubled  in  each 
ten  years  ;  it  was  twice  as  large  in  1871  as  in  1861 ;  in 
1881  as  in  1871 ;  in  1891  as  in  1881 ;  and  in  1901  as  in 
1891.  Their  significance  may  be  further  shown  if  they 
be  compared  with  the  equally  remarkable  growth  of  the 
passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  passengers  carried  increased  in  the  forty  years  from 
1861tol901froml70,000,000  to  (nearly)  1,200,000,000. 
If  they  had  increased  with  the  growth  of  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks,  they  would  have  reached  in  1901 
2,700,000,000. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  great  scheme,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  1864,  decided  on  supplementing  it  with 
another  enabling  the  Government  to  use  the  machinery 
of  the  Post  Office  for  effecting  small  life  assurances  up 
to  the  limit  of  100*.  and  for  granting  immediate  and 
deferred  annuities.  To  a  certain  extent  this  power  was 
not  new.  The  Government  was  already  authorised  to 
insure  lives  up  to  100*.,  but  the  power  was  limited  by  the 
requirement  that  the  person  who  effected  the  insurance 
should  also  purchase  a  deferred  annuity.1  The  proposal 
to  remove  this  distinction,  and  to  enable  the  Government 
to  insure  lives,  and  to  issue  annuities  without  any  such 
insurance,  aroused  one  of  those  storms  of  passion  which 
it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  fate  so  frequently  to  excite. 
Men  interested  in  insurance  offices  declared  that  the 
measure  would  ruin  the  existing  offices  ;  2  men  interested 
in  friendly  societies  declared  that  it  would  interfere  with 
private  trade  and  private  enterprise.3  Stung  by  their 
criticism,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  compelled  to  defend  the 
measure  in  one  of  those  great  speeches  which,  if  they 
were  forgotten  after  his  death,  had  the  effect  of  mould- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiii.  p.  479.        2  Ibid.,  p.  1527.        3  Ibid.,  p.  1555. 
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ing  opinion  and  destroying  opposition  in  his  lifetime.  CHAP.  V. 
Exposing  the  defects  of  the  smaller  insurance  companies  1859-65. 
and  the  deficits  of  many  friendly  societies,  he  urged 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  means  should 
be  found  to  enable  them  to  insure  their  lives  and  pur- 
chase their  annuities  with  the  confident  knowledge  that 
the  bargain  would  be  fulfilled.1  In  consequence  of  this 
speech  the  opinion  of  the  public  turned  with  favour 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Bill,  and  a  measure,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  unlikely  to  be  successful,  was  carried 
without  material  amendment  through  all  its  stages. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  Ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  another  reform,  which  perhaps  few  persons 
have  ever  appreciated,  but  which  has  given  Parliament 
a  control  over  the  public  expenditure  which  it  had 
never  previously  been  able  to  exercise. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  our  parliamentary  The  Ex- 
history  the  House  of  Commons  perceived  the  necessity  a 
of  ascertaining  that  the  moneys  which  they  granted  to  Act* 
the  Crown  were  spent  on  the  services  to  which  they 
had  been  appropriated.  Audit,  in  fact,  followed  imme- 
diately upon  appropriation.  But  in  the  lax  system  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  control  which  was  thus 
instituted  was  slackened,  and  Parliament  had  practi- 
cally no  machinery  for  following  the  grants  which 
it  periodically  made.  In  1832,  however,  Sir  James 
Graham,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  introduced  a 
measure  authorising  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  to  com- 
pare the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  naval  expenditure 
with  the  votes  and  estimates  for  the  naval  service,  and 
to  report  the  results  of  their  inquiry  to  the  House  of 
Commons.2  In  1846  the  check  which  was  thus  esta- 
blished was  applied  to  the  military  expenditure,3  and 

1  See   the   speech    in    Hansard,          2  2   &    3  William    IV.,   c.    40, 
vol.  clxxiii.  p.  1550.  sect.  30. 

3  9  &  10  Viet.,  c.  92. 

c  c  2 
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CHAP.  v.  between   1860    and    1866    these    arrangements    were 
issglos.  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  expenditure.1 

In  the  meanwhile  two  much  more  important  steps 
had  been  concurrently  taken.  In  1861,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
which  had  sat  a  few  years  before,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Public  Accounts  Committee  '  for  the  examina- 
tion from  year  to  year  of  the  audited  accounts  of  the 
public  expenditure ; ' 2  and  in  1866  he  carried  the 
principle  of  examination  one  step  farther  by  abolishing 
the  Controllership  of  the  Exchequer,  by  combining  the 
old  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments,  and  by  making 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General,  who  became  the 
head  of  the  new  consolidated  department,  independent 
of  Treasury  control.3 

The  effect  of  these  changes  was  remarkable.  Our 
ancestors  had  endeavoured  to  institute  a  check  upon 
issues,  and  had  made  the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer 
responsible  for  the  due  issues  of  public  moneys.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reforms,  on  the  contrary,  were  based  on 
the  principle  that  '  it  is  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  responsible  not  only  for  the  inception 
of  all  public  expenditure,  but  also  to  follow  the  money 
raised  by  taxation  until  the  last  farthing  is  accounted 
for.'  4  He  obtained  this  result  by  referring  all  public 
accounts  to  an  independent  auditor  ;  by  directing  the 
auditor  to  compare  the  accounts  with  the  estimates,  and 
to  report  fully  the  result  of  his  examination  to  Parlia- 
ment. Finally,  he  secured  the  effective  inquiry  into  the 
result  of  the  auditor's  reports  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  The  investigations  of 
that  committee  insure  that  this,  the  special  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  not  be  neglected,  but  that  a 

1  See  Toad's  Parliamentary  Go-          2  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  318. 
vemment,  original  edition,   vol.  ii.          3  29  &  30  Viet.,  c.  39. 
p.  59.  4  Hansard,  vol.  cxcvii.  p.  633. 
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tribunal  expressly  constituted  for  the  task  shall  annually  CHAP.  v. 
examine  the  national  accounts.1  1859-65. 

The  analysis  of  the  financial  policy  of  Lord  Palmers-  Conciud- 
ton's  second  Administration,  which  it  has  been  the  summary, 
special  object  of  this  chapter  to  supply,  may  probably 
suggest  many  reflections  to  the  thoughtful  student. 
The  beginning  of  the  period  was  remarkable  for 
extravagance,  which  was  suggested  by  panic ;  at  the 
end  of  it  economy,  or  even  parsimony,  was  popular. 
But,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  favour  of  the  economical  admi- 
nistration on  which  he  saw  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  largely  dependent.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Ministry  he  risked  the  inconvenience  of  defeat, 
and  the  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  direct  taxation, 
to  promote  the  great  measure  of  free  trade,  the  crown 
of  the  edifice,  whose  foundation  had  been  laid  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  in  1842.  In  the  later  years  of  his  Adminis- 
tration he  availed  himself  of  the  surpluses  with  which 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people  had  provided 
him,  and  which  his  own  financial  policy  had  done  so 
much  to  increase,  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  taxation  on 
all  classes  of  the  community.  These  measures  have 
earned  him  an  enduring  place  in  that  small  company 
of  great  financiers  who  have  presided  over  the  Ex- 
chequer of  England.  But  the  fame  of  these  achieve- 
ments should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  proved 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  by  giving  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  machinery  for  exercising  an 
•effective  control  over  the  right  appropriation  of  public 
moneys.  Eight  millions  of  depositors  should  also  re- 
member with  gratitude  that  they  owe  to  Mr.  Gladstone 

1  There  is  an  elaborate  discussion  tion,  vol.  ii.  p.  564  seq. ;  and  cf. 
of  this  reform  in  Todd's  Parlia-  revised  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236- 
mentary  Government,  original  edi-  271. 
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CHAP.  v.  the  conversion  of  the  Post  Office  into  a  great  savings 

1869-65.  bank,    and    the    introduction    of    the    most    efficient 

machinery  for   the    encouragement  of  thrift   that   the 

world  had  ever  seen  or  the  imagination  of  man  had 

ever  conjectured. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLAND   AND   DENMARK. 

THE  formation  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  which  has  been  CHAP. 

.  vi 

traced   in  another  chapter,  created  extraordinary  en-  »  —  ^  —  • 

thusiasm   in   this   country.      The   people   of  England  64* 

sympathised  with  a  nation  which  in  ancient  Europe  had  feelings 


played  so  great  a  part  in  history,  and  which  in  modern 
Europe  had  rendered  so  enduring  a  service  to  literature  by  the 

-,  ini  i      -i    ?  /.TI          -1-11  formation 

and  art.  All  that  nature  had  done  for  Italy  added  to  of  a 
the  interest  which  the  travelled  Englishman  felt  in  its 
fortunes  ;  all  that  man  had  done  for  it  increased  the 
pleasure  which  the  cultured  Englishman  felt  in  its 
resurrection.  The  land  which  had  produced  a  Cassar 
in  the  past,  which  had  given  birth  to  a  Cavour  in  the 
present,  the  land  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  of  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  of  Eaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  had  gained 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  it  deserved. 

Yet,  amid  the  general  pleasure  which  was  almost 
universally  felt  in  England  'at  events  which  had  freed 
Italian  soil  from  the  foreigner,  and  had  extended  the 
reign  of  liberty  in  Europe,  some  few  men  saw  cause  for 
anxiety.  They  could  not  wholly  approve  the  methods 
by  which  Italy  had  secured  her  freedom.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Plombieres,  the  armed  intervention  of  France, 
the  tacit  support  by  the  Piedmontese  Government  of 
Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  the 
Eomagna  :  these  things,  however  desirable  in  their 
consequences,  were  opposed  to  the  arrangements  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  received  the  sanction  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  The  peace  of  the  world  seemed  to  these  men  to  depend 

> ^ — -  on  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  1815  ;  and  nothing 

64>  that  had  happened  since  1815,  neither  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  nor  even  the  institution  of  the 
Second  Empire,  had  struck  so  fatal  a  blow  at  these 
treaties  as  the  extrusion  of  Austria  from  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

The  precedent,  moreover,  which  had  been  set  in 
Italy,  was  felt  to  be  capable  of  wider  application.  The 
dreamer  in  the  Tuileries,  who  was  still  apparently  the 
leading  factor  in  Continental  politics,  was  avowedly 
basing  his  policy  elsewhere  on  the  principles  which  he 
had  applied  to  Italy.  Eace,  religion,  and  geography 
were,  in  his  view,  to  supersede  treaty  rights,  and  the 
map  of  Europe  was  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
new  doctrine  of  nationalities.  In  developing  these 
ideas  Napoleon  was,  no  doubt,  partly  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  find  reasons  for  the  extension  of  his  own 
Empire ;  for  was  not  Belgium  allied  to  France  in  race, 
religion,  and  language  ?  and  was  not  the  Ehine  the 
boundary  which  nature  had  apparently  assigned  to 
French  dominion  ?  But  the  arguments  which  he  thus 
used  were  obviously  capable  of  application  to  other 
countries.  A  more  far-sighted  man  than  Napoleon  III. 
might  have  seen  that  they  might  possibly  be  employed 
in  the  future  in  quite  other  interests  than  those  in 
which  he  used  them.  Capable  French  statesmen  were 
already  complaining  that  he  was  erecting  a  new  Prussia 
behind  the  Alps.  They  were  soon  to  learn  that  he  had 
set  in  drift  a  movement  which  was  gradually  to  convert 
the  King  of  Prussia  into  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

In  the  North  of  Europe,  indeed,  a  condition  of 
things  existed  which,  in  some  respects,  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  Italy  before  1859.  Ger- 
many, like  Italy,  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
states  ;  her  plains,  like  those  of  Italy,  had  been  the 


The  posi- 
tion of 
Prussia. 
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battle-fields    of   Europe ;    and    her   children,   like    the     CHAP. 
Italians,    were   looking  forward  to  unity  as    the  only  .     YL    . 
method   of  increasing   their   strength    and    authority.  18GO-64. 
Just,  moreover,  as  Austria  before  1859  had  made  her 
influence   felt    throughout    the    Italian    peninsula,    so 
Austria  remained  the  predominating  influence  in  the 
German  Diet ;  and  just  as  one  Italian  kingdom,  Pied- 
mont, alone  had  the  power  and  the  courage  to  assert 
itself  as    the    champion  of  the   Italian  cause,   so  one 
German    kingdom,   Prussia — which    Count    Eechberg, 
the  Minister  of  Austria,  was  already  describing  as  the 
Piedmont  of  the  North  1— from  its  history,  its  strength, 
and  its  position,  was  capable  of  becoming  a  possible 
champion  of  German  aspirations. 

In  1860  no  Prussian  statesman  had  realised  that  the 
consolidation  of  Italy  was  ultimately  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  German  Empire.  Herr  von  Schlienitz, 
indeed,  the  then  head  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  had 
hazarded  the  observation  that  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities, which  was  being  applied  to  Italy,  might  ulti- 
mately be  of  advantage  to  his  own  country ;  but  he 
was  seriously  concerned  on  finding  that  a  remark  which 
he  had  made  in  private  should  have  been  published  in 
an  Italian  newspaper.2  Prussia  protested  against  the 
conduct  of  Piedmont  in  invading  the  Eomagna,  and 
her  statesmen  paid  no  heed  to  the  reply  of  Count 
Cavour,  '  You  will  thank  me  one  day  for  having  shown 
you  the  way  in  which  you  yourselves  will  follow.'3  a;> 

While,  however,  the  drama  of  Italian    unity  was  Theacces- 
being  played  out  on  the   south  of  the  Alps,  new  actors  William  I. 
appeared  on  the  northern  stage.     In  1858  the  Prince, 
known   later   as   William   I.,    became   regent    for    his 
brother,    Frederick    William    IV.      In    1861,    on   his 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second      Marmora,  Un  pen  plus  de  Lumiere, 
Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  491.  p.  26. 

2  Ibid.,    pp.    529,    530.      Of.  La          3  Cesaresco's  Cavour,  p.  201. 
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Herr  von 


CHAP,    brother's  death,  he  became  Kini*  of  Prussia.     By  train- 

•  •  • 

ing  a  soldier,  the  new  King  resolved  to  increase  the 

strength  of  the  Prussian  army  ;  and  his  Legislature 
refused  him  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  struggle  be- 
tween King  and  Chamber  raged  through  the  summer 
of  1862  ;  and  at  last  the  King,  unable  to  secure  the 
supplies  which  he  required,  and  unwilling  to  rule  on 
any  other  terms,  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate. 

While  he  was  still  hesitating,  a  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  European 
politics  —  Otto  von  Bismarck  —  waited  on  him,  and 
offered  to  undertake  the  task  from  which  other  men 
shrank.1  Even  at  that  time  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  no 
novice  in  politics.  He  had  represented  his  country  at 
Frankfort,  at  Vienna,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  Paris. 
He  had  occasionally  been  spoken  of  as  the  possible 
recipient  of  still  more  responsible  office  ;  but  King 
Frederick  William  IV.,  though  he  recognised  his  abili- 
ties and  admired  his  energy,  hesitated  to  entrust  powers 
to  a  man  whose  ideas  of  government  were  avowedly 
based  on  the  use  of  force.  Bismarck  —  so  he  wrote  on 
one  occasion  —  was  only  to  be  employed  when  the 
bayonet  governed  unrestricted  ;  and  the  King,  who  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  Berlin  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  who  tried  throughout  his  reign  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  opponents,  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  place  himself  and  his  fortunes  in  the 
1  lands  of  such  an  adviser. 

The  experiment  was,  indeed,  hazardous.  While  Herr 
von  Bismarck  was  still  in  France  he  had  discussed  the 
situation  with  M.  de  Persigny,  the  most  autocratic  of 
Napoleon's  advisers.  He  had  agreed  with  M.  de 
Persigny  that,  in  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the 
Chamber  in  Prussia,  the  Crown  should  disregard  the 


1  See  on  this  point  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  German  Empire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  510  seq. 
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decision  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  Chamber  refused  CHAP. 
the  supplies  which  the  King  demanded  for  the  recon-  ^__^L_, 
struction  of  the  army,  the  King  should  proceed  to  !860-64. 
reorganise  the  army  without  its  authority.  Certain  of 
the  support  of  the  army,  in  a  contest  in  which  its  own 
interests  were  so  deeply  concerned,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
so  M.  de  Persigny  advised,  might  safely  disregard  the 
decisions  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  the  Minister  who 
adopted  such  a  policy  would  be  assailed  with  calumny 
and  reproach  ;  but  if  he  saved  the  State,  if  he  prevented 
the  politicians  who  dreamed  of  liberty  without  under- 
standing its  conditions  from  smothering  it  in  its  germ, 
if  he  succeeded  in  sheltering  this  liberty  under  the 
asgis  of  the  Crown,  he  would  be  the  true  Liberal,  the 
only  man  worthy  of  the  name.  He  would  have  founded 
liberty  in  Germany.1 

While  these  ideas,  which  M.  de  Persigny  had  sug- 
gested, and  which  had  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  his 
own  mind,  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
monarch.  He  told  him  frankly  that  he  was  ready  to 
carry  out  the  King's  policy,  whether  Parliament  agreed 
to  it  or  not.  '  I  will  rather  perish  with  the  King ' — 
such  was  his  strong  phrase — '  than  forsake  your  Majesty 
in  the  contest  with  parliamentary  government.' 2  His 
bold  front  induced  the  King  to  tear  up  the  proclama- 
tion of  abdication  which  he  had  already  drafted,  and 
to  resume  the  struggle  from  which,  a'  few  minutes 
before,  he  had  resolved  to  retire  in  despair. 

During   the  next   two   years   Herr   von   Bismarck  His  auto- 
steadily  proceeded  on  the  course  which  M.  de  Persigny  policy, 
had  suggested,  and  which  he  had  promised  the  King  to 
follow.     He  practically  set  the  Legislature  at  defiance, 
and  carried  on  the  work   of  strengthening  the  army. 

1  Memoires  de  Persigny,  pp.  282-          2  Bismarck,  Reflections  and  Re- 
288.  miniscences,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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CHAP.  Germany — so  he  publicly  declared — had  a  contest 
__,_: — ,  before  it,  which  could  only  be  settled  by  blood  and  iron  ; 
54*  and,  in  order  to  secure  success,  the  greatest  possible 
weight  of  blood  and  iron  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.1  The  Ministry  was  so  convinced 
of  its  responsibilities  in  this  respect,  he  added  a  little 
later,  that  it  was  determined  to  carry  on  the  finances 
of  the  State  '  without  the  conditions  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution.' 2  In  short,  the  future  of  Germany  was  to 
be  worked  out  by  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron ;  and  to 
that  policy,  whether  the  Legislature  agreed  with  him  or 
not,  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  determined  to  adhere. 

Such  a  policy — whatever  other  consequences  it 
might  entail — naturally,  at  the  time,  made  him  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  Prussia.  No  party  in  the  State 
could  readily  forgive  a  Minister  who  seemed  determined 
to  impose  his  own  will  on  an  unwilling  country.  The 
King  himself,  though  he  had  been  ready  enough  to 
undertake  the  contest,  was  alarmed  at  the  '  thorough- 
ness '  with  which  his  Minister  was  conducting  it.  '  I 
can  perfectly  well  see,'  so  he  said  to  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, '  where  all  this  will  end.  Over  there,  in  front 
of  the  Opera  House,  under  my  windows,  they  will  cut 
off  your  head,  and  mine  a  little  while  afterwards.' 
'Sire,'  replied  Herr  von  Bismarck,  'we  must  all  die 
sooner  or  later,  and  can  we  perish  more  honourably  ? 
I  fighting  for  my  King's  cause,  and  your  Majesty  sealing 
with  your  own  blood  your  rights  as  King  by  the  grace 
of  God.' 3  The  King,  in  fact,  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  Minister  who  was  ready  to  stake  his  life  on  the 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

1  Bismarck,  Reflections  and  Re-  June  1866,  on  the  eve  of  the  Prusso- 
miniscences,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  Austrian  War.     L'Empire  Liberal, 

2  Jacks,  Life  of  Bismarck,  p.  149.  vol.  viii.  p.    170.      But   I   assume 

3  Bismarck,  Reflections  and   Re-  that   Prince   von    Bismarck    must 
miniscences,    vol.    i.    p.    310.      M.  have   known,   and    reported  accu- 
Ollivier,    oddly     enough,    declares  rately,  its  true  date. 

that  this  conversation  took  place  in 
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The  issue  of  the  struggle  was  still  uncertain,  and     CHAP. 

VT 

Herr  von  Bismarck's  unpopularity  was  steadily  increas-   ,J , 

ing,  when  two  things  occurred  in  Europe  which  1860-64. 
precipitated  the  crisis.  One  of  these  was  an  outbreak  p0iisn  m- 
of  insurrection  in  Poland;  the  other,  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark. 

Insurrection  in  Poland  was,  unhappily,  no  new 
thing.  In  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Europe  had  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  heroism 
with  which  the  Poles  had  encountered  the  whole  strength 
of  Eussia,  and  by  the  severity  with  which  they  had 
been  crushed  by  their  conquerors.  Despair  since  then 
had  given  the  country  more  than  twenty  years  of  peace. 
The  accession  of  a  new  Czar  in  1855  kindled  some 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  a  despondent  people.  But  the 
Poles  soon  found  that  a  change  of  rulers  was  not  likely 
to  ameliorate  their  lot.  The  new  Czar  did  not  venture 
on  making  any  material  change  in  the  policy  which  his 
predecessor  had  pursued  towards  Poland.  Five  years 
later  the  three  Sovereigns  of  Eastern  Europe  met  at 
Warsaw  to  discuss  the  many  grave  questions  with  which 
European  diplomatists  were  concerned  in  1860  ; x  the 
Poles  resented  the  presence  in  their  capital  of  the  three 
potentates  whose  ancestors  had  divided  Poland  among 
themselves ;  and  a  caricature  was  secretly  circulated 
in  Warsaw  which  represented  the  monarchs  as  three 
vultures  fastening  on  a  corpse. 

The  caricature  represented  only  too  accurately  the 
despondency  of  the  Poles ;  yet,  amid  the  universal 
feeling  of  despair,  some  things  afforded  a  little  hope 
to  the  bolder  spirits  of  a  disconsolate  nation.  The  doc- 
trine of  nationalities,  which  had  been  proclaimed  with 
so  much  pomp  at  Paris,  was  calculated  to  encourage 

1  I  have  not  alluded  in  detail  to  from  the  meeting.  See,  inter  aliar 
the  Warsaw  meeting,  as  little  or  UEmpire  Liberal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  502- 
nothing  was  decided  at  or  resulted  504. 
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CHAP,  a  nation  which  was  in  chains.  The  claims  of  Poland 
-^^1_^  seemed  at  least  as  strong,  her  necessities  were  at  least 
64-  as  great,  as  those  of  Italy ;  and  it  seemed  permissible 
lo  hope  that  the  Sovereign  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  cause  of  nationalities  in  the  South  might  be  disposed 
to  do  something  for  another  nationality  in  the  North  of 
Europe.  All  that  seemed  requisite,  so  the  Poles  thought, 
was  to  lay  some  emphasis  on  their  woes  and  their  aspi- 
rations. They  might,  at  least,  make  a  beginning  by 
directing  attention  to  their  misfortunes ;  and  attention 
could  be  so  attracted  by  celebrating  the  heroism  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  past,  had  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country.  The  25th  of  February  was  the  anniversary  of 
The  first  the  battle  of  Grochow.  On  its  eve,  in  1861,  notices 
strations  were  quietly  circulated  in  Warsaw,  urging  the  people 
to  assemble  in  the  market  place  and  proceed  to  an 
adjoining  church  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  battle.  The  invitation  met  with  a  ready 
response.  The  people  assembled  in  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and,  after  praying  in  church,  paraded  the  streets, 
singing  patriotic  songs.  Demonstrations  of  this  kind 
might  have  excited  alarm  even  in  London  in  1861.  In 
Warsaw,  Prince  Michael  Gortchakoff,  the  Governor 
of  Poland,  who  had  commanded  the  Eussians  in  the 
Crimea,1  decided  on  suppressing  so  dangerous  a  demon- 
stration. The  police  were  ordered  to  charge  and  dis- 
perse the  crowd,  and  some  forty  people  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  charge.  On  the  morrow  a  new  anni- 
versary suggested  a  fresh  demonstration,  and  led  to  a 
fresh  suppression.  Four  days  later  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  who  had  fallen  in  these  conflicts  were  buried, 
and  a  procession  of  100,000  persons  accompanied  their 
remains  to  the  cemetery.  The  people  on  this  occasion 

1  Prince  Michael  Gortchakoff  this  time,  held  the  first  place  in 
must  not  be  confused  with  Prince  the  Czar's  Council  Chamber  at 
Alexander  Gortchakoff,  who,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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were  suffered  quietly   to  disperse,  but  from  that  day     CHAP. 

they  continued  to  wear  the  mourning  which  they  had  . ^ . 

assumed  for  the  ceremony.1 

These  lamentable  events  drew  fresh  attention,  both 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Europe,  to  the  position  of  Poland. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  the  Czar — to  do  him  justice — endea- 
voured to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Within  a 
month  of  these  disturbances  he  granted  a  State  council 
for  the  separate  government  of  Poland ;  he  conceded 
municipal  institutions  both  to  Warsaw  and  the  larger 
Polish  towns  ;  he  allowed  the  municipal  bodies  to  be 
popularly  elected  ;  and  he  established  deliberative 
assemblies — the  creatures  also  of  popular  election — in 
the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom.2  Unfortunately, 
if  he  gave  freely  with  one  hand,  he  took  away  what 
the  people  had  already  with  the  other.  In  Poland  the 
most  prominent  institution  was  an  agricultural  society,3 
which  contained  everyone  eminent  by  birth  or  position, 
and  had  become  a  veritable  representative  of  Polish  life 
and  feeling.  The  Czar  determined,  in  conceding  Liberal 
institutions,  to  suppress  this  society.  The  boon  which 
he  granted  was  forgotten  in  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
institution  which  he  repressed  ;  and  the  people  resumed 
their  quiet  and  apparently  purposeless  demonstrations. 
Bewildered  at  the  passive  attitude  of  the  population, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  asked  them  what  they  desired.  '  We 
want  our  country,'  was  the  unanimous  reply.  At  that 
moment  some  one,  either  by  design  or  by  chance,  played 
on  a  cornet  one  of  the  national  airs  of  Poland.  The 
people  fell  on  their  knees,  and  chanted  the  hymn.  The 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  society,     see      L'Empire     Liberal, 
Empire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  416-418.     The  vol.   vi.  p.   61.     M.    Ollivier's  ac- 
battle  of  Grochow  was  fought  on  count    of    the    Polish    insurrection 
the  20th  and  renewed  on  the  25th  (ibid.,   pp.  38-124)   is  well   worth 
of  February.    See  Hist,  of  England,  reading,  though  it  enters  into  details 
vol.  iv.  p.  272.  which    it    seemed    unnecessary   to 

2  De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  reproduce    in    this    narrative.     Of. 
Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  419.  Von  Syhel,  Founding  of  the  German 

3  For     the     formation     of    this  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  529  seq. 
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CHAP,     troops,  provoked  at    this  demonstration,  fired  on  the 

-__^ .  kneeling  multitude,  of  whom  some  fifty  were  killed  and 

^'  some  hundreds  wounded.  On  the  morrow  no  one  ven- 
tured in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  who  was  not  dressed  in 
mourning.  The  Eussians,  irritated  at  the  marks  of 
sorrow,  attempted  to  regulate  the  colours  of  the  dresses 
which  the  people  should  wear ;  and  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
worn  out  by  the  anxiety  of  a  situation  which  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  control,  was  seized  with  a 
melancholy  illness.  He  died  a  month  later,  pursued 
in  his  death  struggle  by  visions  of  women  in  mourning 
calling  for  the  restitution  of  their  country.1 
The  con-  During  the  rest  of  1861  these  strange  demonstrations 

tmuance          /,-,.  ,.,.  ,  .,  ,  ,..,, 

of  the  de-  of  discontent,  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dignify 
tfons! n  with  the  name  of  insurrection,  continued  to  perplex  the 
rulers  of  Eussia.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  people,  collected  in  the  churches  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  Kosciusko's  death,  refused  to  separate 
when  the  religious  rites  were  over.  The  troops,  who 
had  been  assembled  to  disperse  the  crowds  on  their 
leaving  the  churches,  were  paralysed  by  their  conduct, 
and  for  some  seventeen  hours  the  Eussians  stood  to 
their  arms  outside,  while  the  people  without  food  re- 
mained within,  the  sanctuaries.  After  these  long  hours 
of  weary  watching,  the  troops,  losing  patience,  entered 
the  churches,  arrested  some  two  thousand  of  these 
passive  insurgents  and  threw  them  into  the  citadel. 
The  officer  who  gave  the  order  for  their  arrest  was 
blamed  by  the  authorities  for  an  unnecessary  act  of 
severity,  and  committed  suicide  ; 2  but  his  death  did 
not  remove  the  impression  which  his  action  had  created, 
and  the  sullen  discontent  of  the  Poles  drove  the  Eussians 

1  De  la  Gorce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  419, 420.  vol.  clxvi.  pp.  3,  539,  554,  and  vol. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  421.    There  were  some  clxix.  pp.  560,  879.     See  especially 
debates  in  Parliament  in  1862  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  speech  and  Lord 
1863  on  the  Polish  question  which  Russell's  reply  in  the  first  of  these 
are  worth  referring  to.     Hansard,  debates. 
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into  fresh  measures  of  retaliation.     No  conscription  had     CHAP. 

\TT 

taken  place  in  Poland  since  the  close  of  the  Crimean   ,J 

War.  At  the  beginning  of  1863  the  Eussian  Govern-  !860-64. 
ment  determined  to  quell  incipient  insurrection  by  Bcriptkm 
sweeping  the  insurgents  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  of  1863- 
Very  early  on  a  January  morning  the  police,  supported 
by  the  troops,  entered  the  houses  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  disaffected,  and  seized  the  men.  The 
official  journals  of  the  Empire  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  success  of  the  stroke.  Never,  so  they  boasted, 
had  a  conscription  been  effected  with  more  ease.  But, 
easy  as  the  unexpected  stroke  had  proved,  it  drove 
passive  discontent  into  active  insurrection.  Those  of 
the  populace  who  had  escaped  the  blow  fled  into  the 
country,  and  formed  themselves  into  insurrectionary 
bands.  These  bands  were  necessarily  driven  for  their 
support  into  acts  of  rapine  and  outrage.  Continually 
increasing  in  numbers,  they  inspired  terror  by  their 
power ;  and  the  Eussians  were  forced  gradually  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  condition  of 
things  which  resembled  civil  war.1 

Prussia,  it  is  fair  to  recollect,  was  specially  affected 
by  the  unrest  in  Poland.  Her  territory  marched  upon 
Poland  ;  large  numbers  of  Poles  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Prussian  monarchy ;  and  a  movement  which  aimed  at 
the  restoration  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland  might 
eventually  prove  almost  as  inconvenient  to  Prussia  as  to 
Eussia.  Herr  von  Bismarck,  moreover,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  first  place  in  the  King  of  Prussia's 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  liii.  pp.  768-  are  suspected  of  revolutionary   de- 

774.     Lord    Russell,   on    receiving  signs.'      Ibid.,    p.    780.      Of.   Von 

from  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Sybel,    Founding    of   the    German 

Petersburg  a   copy   of  the  Official  Empire,  vol.   ii.   p.   556  seq.      De 

Gazette    defending    this    arbitrary  la    Gorce,   vol.    iv.    p.    424.       M. 

recruiting,  replied  in  a  short   de-  Ollivier    defends   the   conscription, 

spatch :   '  No  argument   can  make  and    denies    its    success.      It    was 

it  right   to  turn  conscription  into  adopted   on  the    advice   of    Count 

proscription,  and  to  condemn  men  "VVielopolski.       L' Empire     Liberal, 

to    military    service   because   they  vol.  vi.  p.  91. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

1860-64 

The  mili- 
tary con- 
vention 
between 
Prussia 
and 
Russia. 


The 

attitude 
of  the 
Western 
powers. 


Council,  had  other  objects  in  view  than  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Poles.  In  the  combat,  which  he  was  already 
preparing,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  Eussia,  and  no  means  seemed  so  effectual 
for  this  purpose  as  to  afford  the  Eussian  Government 
seasonable  help  in  the  hour  of  its  difficulty.  Animated 
by  this  consideration,  he  sent  Count  Alvensleben  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  February  1863,  and  authorised  him  to 
conclude  a  military  convention,  under  which  the  troops 
of  either  country  should  help  each  other  to  put  down 
rebellion,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  follow  rebels  across 
their  respective  frontiers.1  The  convention,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  has  himself  confessed,  was  '  not  demanded  by 
the  military  situation,  with  which  the  Eussian  troops 
were  strong  enough  to  cope.'  It  had  '  a  diplomatic 
rather  than  a  military  significance.'  2  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  sign  to  Europe  that  Eussia  and  Prussia  were  allies. 
It  was  a  bid  for  the  neutrality  of  Eussia  in  the  contests 
of  the  future. 

The  news  of  this  convention  came  as  a  startling 
surprise  to  the  Courts  of  Western  Europe.  We  should 
not  be  acting  worse,  said  Lord  Eussell,  if  we  allowed  a 
Federal  man-of-war  to  attack  a  Confederate  in  British 
waters ; 3  and,  in  France,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  declared 
that  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had  revived 
the  Polish  question,  and  suggested  that  identic  remon- 
strances should  be  addressed  to  Berlin  from  Paris  and 
London.4  But,  though  this  outward  agreement  existed 
between  the  Western  powers,  the  days  were  already  gone 


1  De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second 
Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  427  ;  and  cf.  Lord 
Palmerston's     speech.       Hansard, 
vol.   clxix.    p.    576 ;    and    further 
debates  in  ibid.,  vol.  clxxi.  pp.  479, 
688,  1253 ;  and  vol.  clxxii.  pp.  670, 
1057. 

2  Bismarck,  Refections  and  Remi- 
niscences, vol.  i.  pp.  342,  343. 

3  State  Papers,  vol.  liii.  p.  807. 


Lord  Russell's  words  were :  '  If 
Great  Britain  were  to  allow  a  Federal 
ship  of  war  to  attack  a  Confederate 
ship  in  British  waters,  Great  Britain 
would  become  a  party  to  the  war. 
...  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  con- 
vention Prussia  engages  to  become 
a  party  in  the  war  against  the 
Poles.' 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  788  and  809. 
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when  they  could  act  cordially  together  for  a  common  CHAP. 
object.  France,  on  this  occasion,  desired  that  the  joint  __,__ 
reproaches  of  the  two  Governments  should  be  addressed  186°-G4. 
to  Berlin.  England  replied  that  they  should  be  lodged 
with  the  greater  culprit  at  St.  Petersburg.  England, 
or  her  Prime  Minister,  thought  that  France  desired  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Prussia  in  order  that  she  might  have 
an  excuse  for  rectifying  her  own  frontier  on  the  Ehine.1 
France,  on  the  contrary,  suspected  that  England  was 
anxious  to  embroil  her  neighbour  with  Eussia,  whose 
friendship  was  gradually  becoming  of  importance  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Their  mutual  suspicions  para- 
lysed the  action  of  the  two  powers ;  and  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing  was  afforded  by  a  new  step  on  th£  part  of 
Prussia.  It  did  not  suit  Herr  von  Bismarck's  purpose 
to  expose  himself  to  a  joint  protest  from  France  and 
England.  The  convention — from  his  standpoint — had 
fulfilled  its  main  purpose  by  showing  Eussia  that  she 
could  rely  on  Prussian  friendship.  He  had  himself 
declared  that  in  a  military  sense  it  was  unnecessary. 
Eussia  was  induced  to  say  that  she  did  not  propose  to 
avail  herself  of  its  provisions.  Herr  von  Bismarck  was 
thus  able  to  declare  that  the  convention  was  a  dead 
letter ;  and  the  protest,  which  had  been  preparing  at 
Paris,  was  accordingly  smothered  before  it  saw  the 
light.2 

Though,  however,  the  protest  was  not  made,  the 
Western  powers  could  not  see  with  indifference  the 
sufferings  of  the  Poles.  Early  in  the  Session  of  1863, 
Lord  Eussell  took  occasion  to  express  in  strong- 
language  his  opinion  of  Eussian  policy.  He  declared 
that  he  had  told  the  Eussian  Ambassador  that  the 

1  Life    of    Palmerston,    vol.    v.  *  De    la     Gorce,    EHistoire    du 

p.  232.     Cf.  Von  Sybel,  Founding  Second    Empire,  vol.    iv.    p.    432 ; 

of   the    German    Empire,    vol.    ii.  and    cf.    State    Papers,    vol.    liii. 

pp.   569-578.      Ollivier,    L'Empire  p.  814. 
Liberal,  vol.  vi.  p.  119. 
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CHAP,     conscription  '  was  the  most  imprudent  and  the  most 
.    VL    „  unjust  step  that  the  Eussian  Government  could  take.' l 
1860-64.  Qn  tne  2nd  of  March  he  followed  up  his  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a   despatch   to   St.  Petersburg,  in   which   he 
claimed  the  right  for  '  Great  Britain,  as  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  1815,  and  as  a  power  deeply  interested  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the 
events  now  taking  place  ; '  and  in  which  he  proceeded 
Lord          to  ask  why  his  Imperial  Majesty,  whose  benevolence  is 
despatch     generally  acknowledged,  should  not '  put  an  end  at  once 
of  March     to  this   bloody  conflict  by  proclaiming  mercifully   an 
immediate  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  his  revolted 
Polish    subjects,  and   at  the  same  time   announce  his 
intention   to   replace   without    delay   his   kingdom    of 
Poland  in  possession  of  the  political  and  civil  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
in    execution    of    the    stipulations    of    the    treaty   of 
1815  ?' 2     Having  written  in  this  way  to   Eussia,  he 
next   addressed   himself    to    France.     'Her   Majesty's 
Government — so  he  said — are  of  opinion  that  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  is  to  invite  all  the  chief  powers  who 
signed   the   treaty   of  Vienna   to   concur   in   advising 
Eussia  to  adhere  to  its  stipulations,  and  to  resort  to  its 
policy.' 3 

The  Government  of  France  received  Lord  Eussell's 
proposal  with  some  displeasure.  In  the  first  place  they 
were  not  altogether  pleased  that  the  British  Government 
should  assume  the  initiative  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
French  people  had  long  taken  a  particular  interest,  and 
in  the  next  place  they  hesitated  to  join  in  a  representa- 
tion which,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was 
avowedly  not  intended  to  lead  to  ulterior  measures. 
However  great  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  remonstrance 

1  Hansard,vol. clxix.  pp.]564,568.  to  it  was  given  to  the  British  Am- 

-  State  Papers,  vol.  liii.  p.  806.  bassador  at  St.  Petersburg.     Ibid.r 

No  answer  in  writing  was  returned  p.  832. 

to  the  despatch,  but  a  verbal  reply          3  Ibid.,  p.  814. 
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might  prove,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  instinctively     CHAP. 
felt  that  diplomatic  pressure,  unsustained  by  military  ^_    ,  '  _, 
demonstrations,  would  in  all  probability  be  disregarded  1860~64. 
by  the  Czar.     In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the 
Emperor   hesitated  to  take  a  step  which  was   certain 


to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  at  St.  Petersburg.  1863. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  immediately  acceding  to  Lord. 
Eussell's  request,  the  Emperor  decided  on  making  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  Czar.  He  directed  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  to  urge  the  Eussian  Government  to  anticipate 
the  remonstrances  of  Europe  by  making  the  necessary 
concessions.  He  made  the  appeal  more  pointed  by 
writing  himself  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Czar.  The 
Court  of  Eussia,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  friendly  remonstrance  of  its  ally  ;  and  the 
Emperor,  stimulated  by  French  opinion  to  do  something 
for  Poland,  fell  back  on  Lord  Eussell's  proposal.1  The 
great  powers  of  Europe,  with  one  striking  exception, 
agreed  to  address  their  remonstrances  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  same  day.  Lesser  powers,  like  Spain  and  Italy, 
were  induced  to  follow  their  example,  and  on  the 
17th  of  April  the  remonstrances  were  handed  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff,2  the  Minister  of  the  Czar,  and  the  near 
relation  of  the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  insurrection.  . 

One  power  alone  refused  to  take  part  in  this  demon- 
stration. Herr  von  Bismarck  was  still  cynically 
indifferent  to  the  woes  of  Poland,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  purchase  Eussian  friendship.  Prussia,  under 
his  guidance,  therefore  pointedly  abstained  from  either 
reproach  or  menace.  Her  abstention  strengthened 
Prince  Gortchakoffs  position.  France,  as  the  Polish 
proverb  ran,  was  '  too  far  '  to  lend  effectual  help  to  the 
Poles  ;  Austria  was  '  too  near  '  to  expose  herself  rashly 

1  De  la  Qorce,  Hist,  du  Second      10th  of  April,  will  be  found  in  State 
Empire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  439-449.  Papers,  vol.  liii.  p.  863. 

The  British  despatch,  dated  the 
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CHAP,  to  a  quarrel  with  her  powerful  neighbour ; l  and  this 
> .  ,'  ..  country,  it  was  known,  while  taking  the  lead  in  moral 
1860-64.  remonstrance,  had  no  intention  of  translating  her  words 
into  action.  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  consequently 
emboldened  to  reject  the  applications  which  France, 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain  were  addressing  to  her,  and 
which  other  powers  were  supporting.2  Perhaps,  at  this 
point,  the  Western  powers  would  have  been  wise  if  they 
had  abstained  from  further  remonstrance.  It  was  toler- 
ably plain  that  friendly  advice,  unsupported  by  military 
demonstration,  would  be  ineffectual.  It  is,  indeed, 
unhappily  the  fact  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else 
in  this  world,  moral  suasion  is  only  effective  when 
force  is  behind  it.  It  is  the  fear  of  force,  not  the  power 
of  reasoning,  which  deters  the  criminal  from  crime,  the 
cruel  from  cruelty ;  and,  so  far  from  it  being  true  to  say 
that  '  force  is  no  remedy,'  it  would  be  much  more  true 
to  admit  that  the  only  remedy  is  force.3 

The  Force,  however,  was  the  one  remedy  for  which  the- 

remon-       three  powers  were  not  prepared,  and  which  this  country 

strancesof  *  ,  .  .  * 

June  1863.  was  loud  in  proclaiming  she  would  in  no  circumstances 
employ.  And  her  remonstrances,  in  consequence, 
sounded  like  an  unshotted  gun  in  the  ears  of  the 
Eussian  Minister.  Undeterred,  indeed,  by  her  un- 
happy failure  in  April,  she  joined  the  Courts  of  Austria 
and  France  in  a  fresh  remonstrance  in  June,  formulat- 
ing with  them  six  principal  concessions  which  Eussia 
might  make,  and  suggesting  that  the  great  powers  might 
meet  to  discuss  the  future  lot  of  the  Poles.  But  she 
only  brought  down  upon  herself  a  fresh  rebuff.  The 
Polish  question — so  Prince  Gortchakoff  replied  in  July 
— was  a  domestic  question  for  Eussia  to  settle,  and  in 

1  De    la    Gorce,    L'Histoire  rfu          3  See,  as  to   Lord  Russell's  de- 
Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  450.  claration  that  he  would  not  in  any 

2  The   reply   to  the  British  de-      case  go  to  war,  the  Times,  14th  of 
spatch  is  in  State  Papers,  vol.  liii.      July,   1863.      Hansard,  vol.   clxx- 
p.  892.  p.  1385,  and  vol.  clxxi.  p.  488. 
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which  she  would  not  tolerate  the  intervention  of  powers     CHAP. 
which  had  no  concern  with  Poland.     Eussia  would  not  -    VL    . 
accept,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  conference  upon  it.     She  186°-G4. 
was,  however,  willing  to  refer  it  to  the  three  powers 
which  in  the  preceding  century  had  participated  in  the 
division  of  Poland.     The  wolves  might  meet  and  discuss 
the  fate  of  the  lamb.1 

This  reply  disconcerted  the  three  intervening  The  third 
powers.  France  and  Great  Britain  naturally  saw  in  it 
an  attempt  to  detach  Austria  from  the  Western  allies. 
Perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  they  were  anxious  to 
show  that  the  object  had  not  been  attained.  The  three 
powers  at  any  rate  agreed  upon  a  third  attempt,  and  in 
August  addressed  a  third  remonstrance  to  the  Eussian 
Government.  This  time  Prince  Gortchakoff,  encouraged 
by  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear,  ventured  on  a  shorter  answer.  He 
declined  the  overtures  that  were  made  to  him,  and 
declared  that  the  correspondence  was  closed.2  Thence- 
forward the  insurrection  and  its  repression  were  suffered 
to  take  their  course,  and  Poland  was  ultimately  left  at 
the  mercy  of  its  Eussian  masters. 

Almost  at  the  moment  at  which  the  Western  powers  The 
were  receiving  this  rebuff,  a  second  dispute,  which  had 
occupied  diplomacy    for  years,    suddenly   assumed   an  and  of 
acute   shape  ;    for   on   the    15th   of  November,    1863, 
Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  died,  and  his  death 
raised  at  once  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  declared  that  there 
were  only  three  men  in  Europe  who  had  ever  understood 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question ;  and  he  added  that 

1  De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  Sybel,    Founding    of   the    German 

Empire,  vol.  iv,  pp.  454-457.     The  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  597  seq. 
British  despatch  of  the  17th  of  June          3  State  Papers,  vol.  liii.  pp.  911, 

will    be    found    in    State    Papers,  916.     De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second 

vol.  liii.  p.  897.   Prince  Gortchakoff  s  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  460. 
reply    in   ibid.,   p.   901.      Cf.   Von 
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CHAP,  one  of  them  (the  Prince  Consort)  was  dead,  that  another 

,  _  VL    .  of  them  (a  Danish  statesman)   was  mad,  and  that  the 

1860-64.  tllird   he  itself  iia(j  forotten  it.1 


The  two  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  lie  to 
the  south  of  modern  Denmark.  Holstein,  the  more 
.  southern  of  the  two,  is  almost  exclusively  German  in  its 
population.  Schleswig,  the  more  northern,  contains  a 
mixed  population  of  Danes  and  Germans.  In  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century  Schleswig  was  con- 
quered by  Denmark,  but  ceded  to  Count  Gerard  of 
Holstein.  It  was  then  provided  that  the  duchies  should 
be  under  one  lord,  and  that  they  should  never  be 
united  to  Denmark.  This  is  the  first  fact  to  realise 
in  the  long  and  complicated  history  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question. 

The  line  of  Gerard  of  Holstein  expired  in  1375. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Olden- 
burg. In  1448  a  member  of  this  House,  the  nephew 
of  the  reigning  Duke,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  The  reigning  Duke  procured  in  that  year 
a  confirmation  of  the  compact  that  Schleswig  should 
never  be  united  with  Denmark.  Dying,  however, 
without  issue  in  1459,  the  Duke  was  succeeded,  on  the 
election  of  the  Estates,  by  his  nephew,  Christian  I.  of 
Denmark.  In  electing  Christian,  the  Estates  compelled 
him  in  1460  to  renew  the  compact  confirmed  in  1448  ; 
and  thus,  though  duchies  and  crown  were  thence- 
forward united,  the  only  link  between  them  was  the 
Sovereign.  Even  this  link  could  possibly  be  severed  ; 
for  the  succession  in  the  duchies  was  confined  to  the 
male  line,  while  the  crown  of  Denmark,  like  the  crown 
of  England,  might  descend  through  a  female. 

1  Cf.    Thouvenel,    Le  Secret    de  the     Schleswig-Holstein     question 

I  Empereur,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  note  ;  and  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Von 

La  Marmora,    Un  pen  plus  de  Lu-  Sybel,    Founding    of    the    German 

miere,  p.  42.     The  reader  who  wishes  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3-129. 
to  understand  the  German  side  of 
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Tims,  while  the  fourteenth   century   declared  that     CHAP. 

Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  joined  together  and    J_ 

separate  from  Denmark,  the  fifteenth  century  placed  ] 
duchies  and  kingdom — still  organically  distinct — under 
one  head,  uniting  them  solely  by  the  link  of  the  crown. 
It  would  complicate  this  narrative  if  stress  were  laid  on 
the  various  changes  in  the  relations  between  kingdom 
and  duchies  which  were  consequent  on  the  unsettled 
state  of  Europe  during  the  three  succeeding  centuries. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1773,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments made  three  hundred  years  before  were  confirmed. 
The  duchies  reverted  to  the  King  of  Denmark  on  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  time  of  Christian  I. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  be  respected 
amid  the  convulsions  which  afflicted  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1806 
Christian  VII.  took  advantage  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
•German  Empire  to  incorporate  the  duchies  in  his 
kingdom.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to  dispute  the 
act  of  the  monarch.  In  1815,  however,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  virtue  of  his  rights  in  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  joined  the  confederation  of  the  Ehine,1  and 
the  nobility  of  Holstein,  brought  in  this  way  into  fresh 
connection  with  Germany,  appealed  to  the  German 
Diet ;  but  the  Diet  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  subject  to  influences  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  nationalities.  It  declined  to  interfere,  and 
the  union  of  duchies  and  kingdom  was  maintained.2 

1  Count  Vitzthum  says  in  a  paper  ~  In  the  preceding  paragraph   I 

published  anonymously  in  the  Tunes  have    reproduced,    almost    totidem 

of  the  4th  of  December,  1863,  and  verbis,  the  account  which  I  gave  of 

republished  in   St.  Petersburg  and  the  matter  in  the  original  edition  of 

London,  vol.  ii.   p.  262,  Schleswig  the  Life  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  ii. 

'  having   never  been    formally    in-  p.  371  seg.,  and  which  was  largely 

corporated,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  founded  on  a  remarkable  article  in 

inherited   a   doubt  of   a   thousand  the   Home  and  Foreign  Review  of 

years'  standing.'     Denmark  got  the  January  1862.   I  struck  this  account 

benefit,    if    any,    of    that     doubt.  out  of  the  later  editions  of  the  work  in 

Schleswig  was  not  considered  to  be-  deference  to  the  criticism  that  it  was 

long  to  the  German  Confederation.  fitter  for  a  history  than  a  biography. 
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CHAP.  The  preceding  paragraphs  may,  perhaps,  enable  the 

^ — -  reader  to  understand  the  leading-  features  in  a  compli- 

B  cated  history.  He  should,  however,  endeavour  also  to 
realise  the  distinction  between  Holstein  and  Schleswig. 
Holstein  and  the  little  contiguous  duchy  of  Lauenburg 
had  for  centuries  been  part  of  Germany.  The  Eider, 
which  separates  Schleswig  from  Holstein.  had  been 
regarded  for  ages  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Eoman  Empire.1  Holstein,  moreover,  was  essentially 
German  in  its  language,  its  associations,  and  its  tradi- 
tions. Schleswig,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  had  for 
centuries  been  attached  to  Holstein,  had  never  been 
purely  German.  Situated  between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  it  had  a  mixed  population  drawn  both  from 
Germany  arid  Scandinavia.  The  ties  which  united  it  to 
Denmark  were  at  least  as  strong  as  the  influences  which 
attracted  it  to  Germany.  These  facts,  however,  were 
usually  ignored  by  German  historians  and  German 
statesmen.  They  argued  that  for  centuries  Schleswiir 
had  been  attached  to  Holstein,  that  the  two  duchies  had 
passed  together  to  the  Danish  crown,  that  the  same  con- 
dition— that  they  should  never  be  united  to  Denmark — 
had  applied  equally  to  both,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  fate  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other. 
They  succeeded  in  emphasising  these  arguments  by 
an  expression.  With  that  facility  which  the  German 
language  affords  for  compounding  words,  they  ceased 
to  talk  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein ; 2 
they  included  them  both  in  the  same  term  '  Schleswig- 
Holstein.'  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  what  language 
had  joined  together,  man  would  be  unable  to  put 
asunder. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ques- 
tion  which  was  thus  slumbering  became  more    acute. 

1  '  Eidora  Roman!  terminus  Im-      liomain.'     De   la  Gorce,   Hist,    du 
perii,  disait-on  an  moyen  age,  pour      Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  469. 
marquer  ou  finissait  le  Saint-Empire          2  Ibid.,  p.  470. 
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Frederick  VII.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in     CHAP. 
January,   1848.     He  was  the  last  of  his  line.     On  his         , '    , 

death,    if  no   other  arrangement   had  been  made,  the  18^0-64. 

fp, 

crown  of  Denmark  would  have  descended  through  a  cession  of 
female   to   the   present    reigning    dynasty,    while    the  yJi^the 
duchies  by  the  old  undisputed  law  would  have  reverted  throne  of 
to  a  younger  branch,  which  descended  through  males  to 
the  House  of  Augustenburg. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  (i)  from  1459  to  1806  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  had  been  ruled  by  the  same  sovereign,  on  the 
condition  that  the  duchies  should  not  be  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom ;  (ii)  since  1806  this  condition  had  been 
disregarded,  and  duchies  and  kingdom  had  been  incor- 
porated ;  (iii)  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch  the 
different  laws  of  succession  in  duchies  and  kingdom 
involved  their  devolution  on  different  families.  These 
three  facts  were  complicated  by  the  rival  views  respect- 
ing Schleswig  held  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  In  Den- 
mark, Schleswig  was  regarded  in  no  sense  as  German.  In 
Germany  it  was  maintained  that  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
were  connected  by  an  indissoluble  tie;  and  thus  it 
followed  that  Schleswig,  like  Holstein,  was  part  of  the 
German  Confederation. 

Frederick  VII.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  The  revo- 
moment.    Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  succession,  revolu-  of 

tion  burst  out  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  Germany 
and  Denmark  felt  the  full  force  of  the  movement.  Con- 
fronted with  revolution  at  home,  and  Germany  across 
the  border,  the  new  King  attempted  a  compromise. 
He  separated  Holstein  from  Schleswig,  incorporating 
Schleswig  in  Denmark,-  but  allowing  Holstein,  under  a 
new  constitution,  to  form  part  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration. The  German  Diet  replied  to  this  challenge  by 
formally  incorporating  Schleswig  in  Germany,  and  by 
committing  to  Prussia  the  office  of  mediator.  War 
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The  con- 
ference of 
1850  and 
the  treaty 
of  1852. 


broke  out,  but  the  arras  of  Prussia  were  crippled  by  the 
revolution  which  shook  her  throne.  The  sword  of 
Denmark,  the  attitude  of  Eussia,  and  the  remonstrance 
of  Europe  prevailed,  and  the  duchies  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  decision  which  Frederick  VII.  had  pro- 
nounced.1 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  this  decision  depended 
on  the  life  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  His  death  would 
sever  the  knot  which  he  had  tied,  and  separate  duchies 
from  kingdom.  To  provide  against  this  contingency  the 
new  King  determined  to  choose  as  his  successor,  both 
in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  duchies,  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg ;  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  appre- 
ciating the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  decided  on  giving 
it  their  moral  support.2  At  a  conference  held  in  London 
in  1850,  at  which  the  five  great  powers  and  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden  were  represented,  but  at  which  the  German 
Confederation,  as  such,  had  no  voice,  it  was  resolved  to 
recognise  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  with 
the  reservation  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
relations  of  Holstein  with  the  German  Confederation. 
These  arrangements,  thus  made  in  1850,  were  formally 
embodied  in  a  treaty  in  1852,3  and  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg  was  induced  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the 
succession,  both  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Like  Esau,  he  sold  his 
birthright ;  but,  unlike  Esau,  he  got  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  mess  of  pottage  for  the  transaction.4 


1  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell  (1st 
edition),  vol.  ii.  p.  374 ;  but  cf.  Von 
Sybel,    Founding    of    the    German 
Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  49-57. 

2  Christian   IX.  (of  Gliicksburg) 
was  the   husband  of    Louise,    the 
sister  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse ; 
and  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  as 
the  son   of    Princess   Charlotte  of 
Denmark,  was  the  heir  to  the  Dan- 
ish throne.     Prince  Frederick  was, 
however,  '  thought  undesirable,  and 


he  was  passed  over  in  favour  of  his 
sister,'  on  condition  that  she  '  should 
transfer  the  right  to  her  husband 
and  his  male  heirs.'  Sybel,  Found- 
ing of  the  German  Empire,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  59,  60. 

3  For  the  protocol    of   1850  see 
State  Papers,  vol.  xli.  p.  953.     For 
the  treaty  of  1852,  ibvl.,  p.  13. 

4  The  Duke  received  a  full  dis- 
charge for  some  considerable  debts, 
and,  in  addition,  '  1,500,000  doubles 
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The  diplomatists  of  Europe  breathed  a  little  more 
freely  when  the  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers 
put  their  hands  to  the  treaty  of  1852.  Yet  the  treaty 
did  not  effect  much.  The  contracting  powers  did  not 
guarantee  the  arrangement  to  which  they  subscribed. 
They  merely  undertook  to  recognise  it  in  the  event  of 
its  being  carried  out.  They  acted — they  acknowledged 
that  they  acted — at  the  invitation  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  give  to  the  arrangement,  relative  to 
the  succession,  an  additional  pledge  of  stability  by  an 
act  of  European  recognition.1  But  they  took  no  steps 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  were  chiefly 
concerned.  They  disposed  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein 
much  as  their  predecessors  at  Vienna  had  disposed  of 
the  people  of  Belgium  or  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1852,  however,  did 
not  terminate  the  controversy.  In  the  correspondence 
which  had  preceded  its  signature  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment had  spoken  of  its  desire  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Germans  and  Danes  in  Schleswig,  and  had 
promised  that  Schleswig  should  not  be  incorporated  in 
Denmark.2  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  these 
admissions  were  carefully  collected,  and  were  used  by 
the  Diet  as  pretexts  for  raising  German  pretensions. 


CHAP. 

VI. 

1860-64. 


rixdales,  dont  9£  pieces  font  un 
marc  d'argent  fin  de  Cologne.'  In 
return  he  renounced,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  any  claim  to  the  succession 
'  sur  notre  parole  et  notre  honneur 
de  Due.'  The  renunciation  is  printed 
in  State  Papers,  vol.  xlii.  p.  1126; 
see  especially  p.  1128 ;  and  cf.  De  la 
Gorce,  Hist,  du  Second  Empire,  vol. 
iv.  p.  476.  It  is  worth  adding  that, 
according  to  Herr  von  Sybel,  Queen 
Victoria  was  opposed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  only  ultimately  accepted 
it  on  Lord  Derby's  statement  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  on  the  Government 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  protocol.  Founding 


of   the    German    Empire,    vol.    iii. 
pp.  82,  86. 

1  The  words   are  Mr.  Disraeli's, 
in   Hansard,   vol.    clxxvi.    p.    710. 
I  cannot  improve  on  them. 

2  State  Papers,  vol.  xli.  p.   933 
seq.       De    la    Gorce,    Histoire    du 
Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  473  ;  and 
see  the  late  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  letter 
to  the  Times  of  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1864.     «  The  King  of  Denmark 
told  the  Danish  Minister  at  Vienna 
to  say  in  1851  that  "  the  King  has 
already  promised   and  further   de- 
clares that  neither  shall  an  incor<- 
poration  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark 
take  place,  nor  any  steps  be  adopted 
with  this  intention." ' 
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The  Diet  was  partly  actuated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Danes,  who  tried  to  force  their  own  language  on  the 
860-64.  (3j-ermans  in  the  duchy.1      A  heated  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence ensued.     In  this  controversy  Germany  and 
Denmark  adhered  to  the  principles  for  which  they  had 
throughout  contended.     It  was  the  object  of  Denmark 
to  treat  Holstein  separately,  to  give  it  complete  auto- 
nomy, and  to  draw  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Danish 
kingdom  more  closely  together.     It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  object  of  Germany  to  confound  Schleswig 
with  Holstein,  and  to  decline  to  accept   for  Holstein 
privileges  which  were  not  equally  secured  for  Schleswig. 
The          At  last,  in  1863,  Frederick  VII.  brought  matters  to  an 
action  of     issue>     in  March  of  that  year  he  conceded  independence 

r  redenck  a    » 

vii.  in       to  Holstein,  endowing  it  with  autonomous  institutions  ; 

1863 

in  the  following  November  lie  assented  to  a  law  bind- 
ing Schleswig  more  closely  to  Denmark.2 

From  a  purely  Danish  standpoint,  much  could  be 
said  for  this  decision.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  which  Denmark  had  steadily 
followed.  It  emphasised,  as  Denmark  had  always  de- 
sired to  emphasise,  the  distinction  between  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  ;  and,  while  recognising  that  Holstein  was 
German,  and  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  re- 
affirmed the  Danish  doctrine  that  Schleswig  was  Danish. 
But  these  very  considerations  made  the  decision  more 
objectionable  to  Germany.  The  Germans  had  throughout 
laid  stress  on  the  historic  connection  of  Schleswig  with 
Holstein.  They  had  argued  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  duchies,  that  they  must  be  dealt  with 
on  the  same  principles,  and  be  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions.  They  naturally  therefore  protested  against 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  829.  vol.   iv.  p.    474;   and    cf.   Ollivier, 

'-  '  II  fixa  la  condition  du  Sleswig,  UEmpire  Liberal,   vol.  vii.  p.   24. 

et  sans  1'incorporer,  sans  lui  refuser  For  the  German  view  of  the  consti- 

ses  franchises  provinciales,  le   rat-  tution   of  March,   see  Von   Sybel, 

tacha  fortement  a  la  monarchic.'  De  Founding  of  the   German  Empire, 

la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 
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the  action  of  Frederick  VII.     They  declined  even   to     CHAP. 
accept  independent  institutions  for  Holstein,  if  Schleswig  ^  VL    . 
were   excluded.     They   refused — they  were    compelled  1860-64. 
by  their  attitude  to  refuse — to  agree  to  the  closer  union 
between  Schleswig  and  Denmark,  which  the   arrange- 
ment of  November  contemplated. 

The  law  which  settled  the  constitution  of  Schleswig  The  ac- 
was  signed  on  the  13th  of  November,  1863.  Two  days  Christian 
later  the  King,  who  accepted  it,  died.  In  accordance  IX' 
with  the  arrangement  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
Conference  of  London  in  1850,  and  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  1852,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg  as  Christian  IX.,  and 
on  the  18th  the  new  King  formally  confirmed  the  con- 
stitution which  his  predecessor  had  sanctioned.1  The 
German  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  at  once  protested, 
and,  following  up  its  protest  with  action,  decided  to 
occupy  Holstein  with  Federal  troops  till  JDenmark 
fulfilled  its  duties  to  Germany.  It  delegated  to  Hanover 
and  Saxony  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  execution  of 
its  orders.2  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  regardless  of  the  solemn  promise  which 
he  had  made  on  his  word  of  honour  as  a  duke,  delegated 
to  his  son  the  rights  which  he  had  sold ;  and  his  son,  in  a 
proclamation  to  his  '  subjects  '  in  Holstein,  Schleswig, 
and  Lauenburg,  claimed  the  succession.3 

Thus,  as  1863  drew  to  a  close,  German  troops  were 
already  occupying  Holstein ;  Germany  was  demanding 
the  revocation  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  by  Frederick  VII.,  and  which  had  been  sanctioned 

1  The  new  King  had  some  hesita-  L'Empire  Liberal,   vol.  vii.   p.  32 ; 

tion  in  signing.     He  was  induced  to  and  cf.  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the 

do  so  by  the  strong  recommendation  German  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  175. 

of  his   Minister,  Mr.  Hall,  by  the  2  Parl.  'Papers,   1864,   vol.    Ixiv. 

request  of  the  municipality  of  Copen-  p.  355  ;  and  cf.  I)e  la  Gorce,   His- 

hagen,   and   by    the   advice — if  M.  toire    du   Second  Empire,   vol.    iv. 

Ollivier  is  right — of  Mr.  (afterwards  p.  478. 

Sir   Augustus)   Paget,   the   British  ,  3  Parl.   Papers,   1864,   vol.   Ixiv. 

Minister  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  p.  231. 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

1860-61 


Lord 

Russell's 

advice  to 

Denmark 

and 

Germany. 


by  Christian  IX.  ;  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was 
claiming  that  he  was  the  true  heir  to  the  duchies, 
and  the  German  people  were  displaying  a  disposition 
to  support  his  claim.  These  various  incidents,  so 
threatening  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  naturally  attracted 
keen  attention  in  neutral  countries,  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially  warm  interest  was  taken  in  proceedings  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  independence  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  kingdom. 

It  so  happened  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  was 
filled  by  a  statesman  who,  whatever  other  qualities  he 
might  possess,  was  an  expert  writer  of  despatches. 
Lord  Eussell  had  the  rare  art  of  putting  a  plain  truth 
in  plain  language,  and  of  saying  a  disagreeable  thing 
with  an  almost  cynical  indifference  to  the  effects  of  his 
remarks  on  his  many  correspondents.  So  far  back  as 
1860  he  had  advised  Denmark  to  give  a  liberal  and 
separate  constitution  to  Schleswig,  and  to  go  the  utmost 
length  in  the  way  of  conciliation.1  He  recognised  that, 
in  the  arrangements  which  she  had  made,  Denmark  had 
not  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  London  ;  and  in  February  1861  he  had  declared  that 
Germany  would  be  justified  in  using  her  power  to  en- 
force the  submission  of  the  financial  arrangements  to 
the  States  of  Holstein.2  In  September  1862  he  had 
again  urged  Denmark  to  yield,  so  far  as  Holstein  was 
concerned,  all  that  Germany  demanded ;  to  give  Schles- 
wig complete  autonomy,  with  no  representation  in  the 
Danish  Eigsraad ;  to  assent  to  a  normal  budget,  the 
proportions  being  separately  voted  by  Denmark,  Hol- 
stein, Lauenburg,  and  Schleswig ;  and  to  allow  all 
further,  or  extraordinary,  expenses  to  be  separately 
submitted  to  the  Eigsraad,  and  to  the  Diets  of  Schles- 
wig, Holstein,  and  of  Lauenburg.3  Unfortunately  the 


1  Parl,  Papers,   1861,    vol.    Ixv. 


Ibid.,  p.  145. 

Ibid.,  1863,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  305. 
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advice  thus  given,  which  was  accepted  by  Austria  and  CHAP. 
Prussia,  was  not  adopted  by  Denmark.1  A  Swedish 
minister  said  of  it :  '  Generally  speaking,  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  have  found  it  difficult  to  manage  one  parlia- 
ment ;  but  I  observe,  to  my  surprise,  that  Lord  Eussell 
is  of  opinion  that  the  King  of  Denmark  will  be  able  to 
manage  four.' 2  In  more  solemn  language,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark  asserted  that  the  despatch  was  the 
most  disastrous  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  on  his 
country,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Danish  monarchy.3  Acting  on  his 
advice,  the  Danish  Government  replied  by  refusing  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  on  the  internal  affairs  of 
Schleswig,4  and  a  few  months  later  by  issuing  the 
Constitution  of  March  1863.5 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  nothing  that  had  been 
said  or  done  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  threw  any 
obligation  on  this  country  to  support  the  cause  of 
Denmark.  So  far  as  its  treaty  obligations  were  con- 
cerned, the  Danes  had  no  more  claim  to  the  support  of 
Great  Britain  than  to  that  of  any  other  nation  which  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  London  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Foreign 
Minister's  despatches  were  concerned,  they  had  less  claim 
on  its  consideration  than  the  Poles.  Sympathy,  indeed, 
was  widely  felt  for  a  gallant  little  nation,  whose  in- 
tegrity was  threatened  by  stronger  neighbours  ;  a  desire 
was  generally  expressed  that  the  territorial  arrangements 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1863,  vol.  Ixxiv.  4  Parl  Papers,  1863,  vol.  Ixxiv. 

pp.  319-327.  p.  362.     Of.  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of 

3  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  714.  the  German  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  118- 

3  Ibid.,    p.    906,     and     Ollivier,  122. 

I? Empire  Liberal,  vol.  vii.  p.  19.    It  5  The  Constitution  of  March  1863 

is  right  to  add  that  Lord  Adolphus  will    be    found    in    Parliamentary 

Loftus,  who  represented  this  country  Papers,  1864,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  37.     The 

at  Berlin,  thought  that  if  the  Cabinet  German  objection  to  it — which  was, 

had  told  Denmark  that  she  would  briefly,  that   it   gave   Holstein   too 

be  imsupported  if  she  did  not  accept  little  control  over  its  finances.,  and 

Lord  John's  proposal,  she  would  have  that  it  made  no  mention  of  Schles- 

yielded.     Diplomatic  Reminiscences,  wig — is  in  ibid.,  pp.  40-43. 
1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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CHAP,     of  Northern  Europe  should  not  be  disturbed  to  the  detri- 

- ^1 .  ment  of  Denmark ;  but  neither  treaty  stipulations  nor 

860-64.  Lord  Eussell's  language  made  it  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  depart  from  an  attitude  of  benevolent 
neutrality. 

Lord  At  this  moment,  however,  the  situation  was  suddenly 

tori's61       altered  by  a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of 
declare-      Commons.     Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  who  had  filled  the 

tion  m  » 

July  1863.  office  of  Under  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lord 
Derby's  Ministry,  and  who  therefore  spoke  with  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  the  official  representative 
of  his  party,  gave  the  Prime  Minister  private  notice 
that  he  would  draw  attention  to  the  Danish  question  ; 1 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  speaking  with  the  deliberation  of 
a  man  who  is  not  taken  unprepared,  and  under  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  his  great  position,  said  :  '  We 
are  convinced — I  am  convinced  at  least — that  if  any 
violent  attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  [the]  rights 
and  to  interfere  with  [the]  independence  of  Denmark, 
those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the  result 
that  it  would  not  be  Denmark  alone  with  which  they 
would  have  to  contend.' 2 

Such  language  was  not  unusual  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  had  been  his  habit  throughout  his 
long  career  to  use  strong  words,  even  when  he  was  not 
prepared  to  follow,  them  up  with  strong  action.  The 
success  which  had  rewarded  a  policy  of  bluster  had 
blinded  both  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  grave  risk 
of  rebuff  which  necessarilv  attends  such  declarations. 

• 

And  on  this  occasion  the  risk  was  undoubtedlv  great. 

V  <_? 

In  the   first  place,  Lord   Palmerston,    notwithstanding 
his  long  experience,  was  ignorant  of  the  forces   with 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  716.  persisted    in,   would    have    seriou8 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxii.  p.  1252.    Lord  consequences     to     Europe.      Parl. 

Bloinfield,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Papers,   1864,    vol.   Ixiv.    (Xo.    2), 

Vienna,  told  Count  Rechberg  that  p.  117.   This  declaration  emphasised 

a  federal  execution  in  Holstein,   if  Lord  Palmerston's  language. 
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which  he  had  to  deal.     He  had  no  knowledge  of  the     CHAP 

VT 

national  uprising  which  was    affecting   Germany,     He  . ,J — 

had  even  less  knowledge  of  the  position  which  Prussia  1860~G4- 
was  gradually  attaining,  or  of  the  character  of  her 
Prime  Minister ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  his  language 
was  calculated  to  frustrate  the  policy  which,  pre- 
sumably with  his  own  sanction,  his  Foreign  Minister 
was  pursuing,  for,  while  Lord  Eussell  was  persistently 
urging  Denmark  to  put  herself  in  the  right  by  conces- 
sion, Lord  Palmerston  was  injudiciously  telling  her  that, 
if  she  were  attacked,  she  would  not  be  left  alone.1 

The  language  of  the  Prime  Minister  was,  however, 
supported  by  public  opinion.  Writing  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  '  Times  '  declared  that  '  we  could  hardly  stand 
by  and  see  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  un- 
fairly interfered  with  ; ' 2  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
autumn  of  1863  everything  suggested  that,  if  the  two 
parties  to  the  quarrel  failed  to  reconcile  their  difficulties, 
this  country  might  be  drawn  into  a  European  war. 
With  this  prospect  before  it,  the  British  Government 
•decided  on  approaching  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
on  suggesting  the  possibility  of  joint  action  by  the 
Western  powers.  Accordingly,  in  September  1863,  Lord 
Lord  Eussell  proposed  that  the  two  powers  should  offer 
their  good  offices,  or,  if  the  Government  of  France  to  France- 
should  consider  such  a  step  as  likely  to  be  unavailing, 
should  '  remind  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Diet 
that  any  act  on  their  part  tending  to  weaken  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  1852.'  3 

This   venture  did  not  lead  to  any  tangible  result. 

1  'Lord    John    shook    his    head  little;  they  are  the  weaker  party, 

anxiously    at  this  warlike  remon-  maltreated  by  you." '     Von  Sybel, 

strance.     When  the  Prussian  Am-  Founding  of   the  German  Empire, 

bassador    remonstrated     with     the  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
haughty  orator,  Palmerston,  treat-          2  Times,  1st  of  September,  1863. 
Ing  the    matter  lightly,  answered :          3  Parl.  Papers,  1864  (No.  2),  vol. 

•"  We  must  eijcour^ge  the  Danes  a  Ixiv.  p.  130. 
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CHAP.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  took   a  comparatively  languid 

- ,!_  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark.     The  insurrection  in 

1860-64.  poianc|  seemed  to  him  a  much  more  vital  matter  than 
the  position  of  the  duchies.  His  own  ideas  of  natural 
frontiers,  his  avowed  sympathy  with '  nationalities, 
prevented  him  from  displaying  any  marked  opposition 
to  the  claim  which  Germany  was  making  for  the  exten- 
sion of  German  influence  in  a  German  duchy.  He 
attached,  moreover,  little  significance  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  1852.  His  own  dreams  could  only  be 
realised  by  the  disregard  of  treaties  ;  and  he  was  unable, 
therefore,  to  base  his  policy  on  the  necessity  of  their 
rigorous  observance.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, the  Emperor  was  smarting  from  the  rebuff  which 
The  he  had  just  received  from  Eussia.  In  concert  with 
rerp]y°  England  he  had  addressed  remonstrance  after  remon- 
strance to  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  remonstrances  had 
been  met  with  a  contemptuous  refusal  from  Prince 
Gortchakoff  to  continue  the  discussion.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  from  Germany  a  similar  reply  to 
that  to  which  he  had  submitted  from  Eussia,  and  his 
Minister  accordingly  told  Lord  Eussell  that  '  unless  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  prepared  to  go  further,  if 
necessary,  than  the  mere  presentation  of  a  note,  and 
the  receipt  of  an  evasive  reply,  he  [M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys]  was  sure  that  the  Emperor  would  not  adopt 
[the]  suggestion.' 1 

At  this  point  the  British  Government,  if  it  had  been 
wise,  would  have  seriously  reviewed  its  whole  position. 
If  Lord  Palmerston's  language  in  the  previous  July  was 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense — if  it  was  really  true  that 
Denmark  was  not  to  be  left  alone  to  defend  herself 
against  attack — common  prudence  suggested  an  under- 
standing with  France,  and  the  concerted  action  of  the 
two  great  Western  powers ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1864,  vol.  Ixiv.  (No.  2),  p.  131. 
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Lord  Palmerston's  language  was  mere  bluster,  and  was     CHAP. 
not  intended  to  be  followed  by  action,  common  fairness  -_-,_!_- 
required  that  in  some  way  or  other  it  should   be  ex-  1860-64. 
plained.     Of  all   possible  courses,  the  worst — so  any 
plain  man  would  conclude — would  be  to  leave  Denmark 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  words  were  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  universally  ascribed  to  them,  and  which 
the  Prime  Minister  alone  did  not  attach  to  them.     Such 
.a  course  would  naturally  encourage  Denmark  in  her 
resistance  to  German  power,  and  when  the  crisis  came 
leave  her  in  the  lurch  without  the  assistance  which  she 
had  been  led  by  the  Prime  Minister's  language  to  expect. 

Unfortunately,    however,    instead    of    taking    this  Lor(i 
course,  the  British  Government  used  alone  the  language  Russell's 

new 

which  France  had  wisely  refused  to  join  it  in  employ-  action, 
ing.  '  Her  Majesty's  Government,'  so  Lord  Russell 
wrote,  '  is  bound  to  respect  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  have  taken  the  same  engagement. 
Her  Majesty  could  not  see  with  indifference  a  military 
occupation  of  Holstein,  which  is  only  to  cease  upon 
terms  injuriously  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
Danish  monarchy.  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  recognise  this  military  occupation  as  a  legitimate 
•exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Confederation,  or  admit 
that  it  could  properly  be  called  a  federal  execution. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  bearing  of  such  an  act  upon  Denmark  and  upon 
European  interests.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  there- 
fore, earnestly  entreats  the  German  Diet  to  pause,  and 
to  submit  the  questions  in  dispute  between  Germany 
.and  Denmark  to  the  mediation  of  other  powers  uncon- 
•cerned  in  the  controversy,  but  deeply  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Denmark.' 1 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1864,  vol.  Ixiv.  (No.  2),  pp.  144, 145. 
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CHAP.  Deliberately,  therefore,  Lord  Eussell,  at  the  end  of 

.  VL  .  September  1863,  was  taking  alone  the  course  which  he 
1860-64.  had  invited  France  to  follow,  but  which  the  French 
Government  had  refused  to  adopt ;  and  his  action 
seemed  more  serious  because  the  newspapers,  which 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  public,, 
and  to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  Government,  were  re- 
peating in  the  autumn  the  language  which  the  Prime- 
Minister  had  used  in  the  summer.  '  Federal  execution 
once  attempted,'  so  wrote  the  '  Times,'  '  Denmark  would 
be  in  no  want  of  allies.1  And  the  '  Times  '  went  on  to 
argue  that  it  would  produce  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  that  '  nobody 
supposes  that  France  would  view  with  any  displeasure 
a  war  with  Germany ; '  and  that,  even  if  our  statesmen 
declined  to  interfere,  it  was  '  extremely  doubtful  how 
far  our  people  could  be  induced  to  be  tranquil  specta- 
tors of  the  dismemberment '  of  Denmark.  A  week  or 
two  afterwards  it  told  the  German  powers  that  they 
would  '  learn  that  not  only  Denmark,  but  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  reject  their  interpretation  of  treaties 
and  of  public  law.' 1 

The  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  discon- 

proposes  a  certed  at  the  rebuff  which  he  had  received  from  Eussia,. 
congress.  anc|  una]3ie  £O  obtain  any  assurance  from  the  British 
Cabinet  that  its  remonstrances,  if  unheeded,  would  be 
followed  by  stronger  measures,  made  a  new  effort  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Writing  in  November  1863  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  declared  that  the  settlement 
of  Vienna  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  political 
edifice  of  Europe  stood,  and  that  it  was  crumbling  to 
pieces  on  all  sides.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  not  to  delay  taking  a  decision  until  sudden 
and  irresistible  events  should  disturb  their  counsels. 


1  See  the  Times,  7th  and  24th  of  October,  1863. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  Sovereigns  would  be  wise     CHAP. 
to   meet  in  Paris,  and  deliberate    on    the    affairs  of  a  .      ,   _  - 
perturbed  Continent.1  1860-64. 

This  proposal  might  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
statesman  who  understood  the  Emperor's  character.  A 
congress  was  his  usual  expedient  for  the  solution  of 
every  difficulty ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  had  shown  that,  though  it  was  a  tolerably  easy 
matter  to  send  out  invitations  to  a  congress,  something 
usually  occurred  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  prevent  its 
assembly.  There  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  any 
great  risk  in  giving  a  friendly  reception  to  a  proposal 
which  was  certainly  intended  to  promote  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  which,  in  any  case,  was  unlikely  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  A  few  weeks  later,  indeed,  the  British 
Government  was  itself  proposing  a  conference  on  the 
Danish  question ;  and  therefore,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  consistency,  it  might  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  Emperor's  proposal,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress  should  be  confined  to 
the  Polish  and  Danish  questions.  It  did  not  occur, 
however,  to  the  Cabinet  to  accept  the  principle  of 
the  Emperor's  proposal,  and  to  narrow  the  range  of 
the  congress's  functions  ;  and  it  hesitated  to  accept  the 
invitation  unlimited  on  the  bare  chance  that  it  would 
not  be  called  on  to  fulfil  its  engagement.  With 
perhaps  unnecessary  frankness  Lord  Eussell  explained  Lord 
the  objections  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  that  the 
British  Ministry  '  would  feel  more  apprehension  than 
confidence  at  the  meeting  of  a  congress  of  Sovereigns 
and  Ministers  without  fixed  objects,  ranging  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  exciting  hopes  and  aspirations 

1  The    Emperor    announced    his  the  9th  of  November.     The  invita- 

intention  of  proposing  a  congress,  in  tion  was  published  in  the  Times  of 

his  speech  in  opening  the  French  the  12th  of  November.  Seethe  Times, 

Chambers  on  the  5th  of  November,  6th,  10th,  and  12th  of  November, 

1863.     The  invitation  to  the   con-  1863. 
gress  was  received  by  the  Queen  on 
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CHAP,     which   they   might   find    themselves   unable    either   to 
« — --^ —   gratify  or  to  quiet.' 

1  Qf*f\      £*A 

From  one  point  of  view  Lord  Eussell's  reply  was  a 
master  stroke.  It  was  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 
It  made  the  meeting  of  a  congress  impossible.  But 
from  another  point  of  view  it  was  a  blunder  of  the 
gravest  character,  for  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
peace  lay  in  a  close  understanding  between  France  and 
England  ;  and  Lord  Eussell's  diplomatic  victory  neces- 
sarily tended  to  intensify  the  estrangement  between 
Paris  and  London.  Moreover,  with  a  singular  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  ally,  Lord  Eussell 
not  only  despatched  his  damaging  reply,  but  took  the 
unusual  course  of  publishing  it  in  the  'Times.'  He 
produced  the  impression  by  doing  so  that  he  had  not 
only  worsted  the  Emperor  in  argument,  but  that  he 
wished  ah1  Europe  to  join  with  him  in  his  satisfaction 
at  the  Emperor's  discomfiture.1 

No  worse  moment  could  have  been  chosen  for 
increasing  the  irritation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
for  between  the  date  of  the  Emperor's  invitation  and  the 
reply  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  events  had  moved 
rapidly.  The  Danish  Eigsraad  had  passed  the  law 
incorporating  Schleswig  in  Denmark ;  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  had  vacated  the  Danish  throne ;  his 
successor,  Christian  IX.,  had  sanctioned  the  Constitution 
which  the  Eigsraad  had  voted  ;  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg  had  claimed  the  succession  of  the  duchies ;  and 
some  of  the  minor  German  powers  had  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler.  With  federal  execution  already 
ordered,  with  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  already  in  the 
duchies,  the  necessity  for  a  clear  understanding  between 
France  and  England  became  greater  than  ever ;  and 
agreement  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  Emperor's 

1  Lord  Russell's  reply,  dated  12th  of  November,  1863,  -was  published  in 
the  Times  of  the  28th. 
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natural  annoyance  at  Lord  Russell's  summary  rejection     CHAP. 

of  his  well-infcentioned  proposal.  >-— ^ • 

The  differences  between  France  and  England  were  1860~64- 
accentuated  by  the  language  which  their  representatives 
held  at  Copenhagen.  Both  powers,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  sent  special  envoys  to  the  Danish 
capital  to  congratulate  the  new  King  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  French  envoy,  General  Fleury, 
carefully  abstained  from  any  language  which  could 
encourage  the  Danes  to  entertain  any  false  hopes  of 
French  assistance.  The  British  envoy,  better  known 
afterwards  as  Lord  Kimberley,  who  had  been  Lord 
Russell's  Under  Secretarv  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was 

«/  o  y 

instructed,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  the  cere- 
monious functions  of  his  mission,  to  urge  the  Danes  to 
give  way  on  the  points  in  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  was  still  persuaded  they  were  wrong.1  The 
Danes,  however,  put  their  trust  in  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  in  the  language  of  the 
British  press,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  people, 
and  refused  to  give  way.  At  the  last  moment,  indeed, 
they  withdrew  the  obnoxious  patent  of  the  previous 
March ; 2  but  they  took  no  steps  to  withdraw  the  Consti- 
tution of  November,  or  to  indicate  their  readiness  to 
abandon  their  policy  of  connecting  Schleswig  more 
closely  with  Denmark. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  troops  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  The 
were  approaching  the  frontier  of  Holstein  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Diet,  and  Danish 
statesmen  had  carefully  to  consider  whether  they  would 
allow  or  resist  the  occupation  of  the  duchy.  The 
language  of  the  'Times'  counselled  resistance,  for  it 
had  assured  them  that,  if  execution  took  place,  Den- 
mark would  be  in  no  want  of  allies  ;  but  the  language 
of  the  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen  (Mr.  Paget) 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1864,  TO!.  Ixiv.  pp.  320,  350,  351.  2  Ibid.,  p.  355. 
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CHAP,     recommended  prudence.      He  persuaded  the  Danes  not 

L    ^  to  resist  the   execution,  and  he  assured  them  that  they 

1860-64.  would  have  a  better  chance  of  securin     the  assistance 


of  the  powers  if  the  execution  were  not  resisted.  Such 
language  was  almost  as  unfortunate  as  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  held  in  the  previous  July.1  When 
people  are  given  advice  and  told  that  its  adoption  will 
increase  their  chance  of  receiving  help,  they  naturally 
infer  that  they  will  not  be  left  alone  if  they  adopt  it. 
The  Danes  consequently,  putting  their  trust  in  the  im- 
plied promise  of  the  British  Minister,  withdrew  their 
troops  from  Holstein,  and  stood  firm  on  Schleswig  soil 
behind  the  Eider. 

Without,  therefore,  encountering  any  resistance,  the 
soldiers  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  proceeded  to  carry  out 
the  order  of  the  Diet  and  to  occupy  Holstein.  But  the 
occupation  was  not  attended  with  the  consequences 
which  the  Diet  had  expected.  Denmark  still  refused 
to  yield,  and  her  refusal  emphasised  the  distinction 
which  she  had  throughout  the  controversy  maintained 
between  her  relations  with  Schleswig  and  her  relations 
with  Holstein.  A  new  situation  necessitated  a  new 
move,  and  the  new  movement  was  to  introduce  a  new 
actor  into  the  scene.  Hitherto  the  action  of  Germany 
had  been  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  Diet. 
Henceforward  the  control  of  the  game  was  to  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the  Diet  into  the  hands  of  one  great 
German  power,  and  that  power  happened  to  be  repre- 
Herrvon  sented  by  the  strongest  man  in  Europe,  Herr  von 

Bismarck.    Bismarck 

European  statesmen,  indeed,  in  1863  were  strangely 
ignorant  of  Herr  von  Bismarck's  character.  In  August 
the  '  Times  '  had  spoken  of  '  the  contempt  which  was 
universally  felt  for  the  Bismarck  Ministry  and  its  blunder- 

1  For  Sir  A.  Paget's  language  and      speech.     Hansard,   vol.    clxxvi.    p. 
the  effect  of  it,  see  Mr.  Disraeli's      737. 
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ing  master.' l  In  October  it  had  declared  that  '  the 
pride  of  aristocracy  without  its  political  skill,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  military  character  without  its  courage 
and  decision — these  are  the  fatal  gifts  which  overturn 
thrones.  .  .  .  They  are  to  be  found  in  their  most 
dangerous  form  among  the  counsellors  of  King 
William.' 2  The  language  which  was  thus  used  by  the 
'  Times '  reflected  the  views  which  were  held  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  British  Ministry.  Their  ignorance  was 
unfortunate ;  for,  at  the  moment  at  which  they  were 
commencing  a  struggle  with  the  Prussian  Minister,  they 
made  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  great  qualities  and 
ignoring  the  firm  resolution  of  their  opponent. 

There  was,  indeed,  some  reason — so  diplomatists 
thought — for  supposing  that  Herr  von  Bismarck  would 
refrain  from  taking  an  active  part  against  the  new  King 
of  Denmark.  He  had  been  opposed  to  federal  execu- 
tion in  1849 ;  he  had  done  his  best  in  1852  to  induce 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  yield  to  the  views  of 
Europe ;  and  in  the  weeks  which  had  preceded  the 
death  of  Frederick  VII.  he  had  assured  the  representa- 
tives of  Denmark  that  Prussia  would  appear  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  dispute.3  When  the  Augustenburg 
claims  were  formally  raised,  moreover,  he  increased  his 
unpopularity  in  Prussia  by  declining  to  commit  himself 
to  the  Duke's  cause,  and  by  stating  that  the  matter 
must  be  settled  by  the  Diet  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  London.  But  the  fact  was  that  Herr 
von  Bismarck  did  not  want  the  duchies  for  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  ;  he  wanted  them  for  Prussia.  He 
saw  that  an  opportunity  had  arisen  for  strengthening 
Prussia  at  the  cost  of  a  little  power  unable  to  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  its  stronger  neighbours.  The 

1  See  the  Times  of  the  22nd  of          3  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 
August,  1863.  Empire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  480,  481. 

2  Ibid.,  22nd  of  October,  1863. 
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CHAP,  annexation  of  the  duchies  to  Prussia  would  do  much 
^  . '  ^  more  than  add  a  few  square  miles  of  territory  to  the 
1860-64.  prussian  kingdom ;  for  at  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Holstein  lay  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  which  in  Prussian 
hands  might  dominate  the  Baltic,  and  the  possession  of 
the  duchies  would  enable  the  owners  of  Kiel  to  link  it 
by  a  canal  with  the  North  Sea.1  Prussia,  therefore, 
with  these  additions  to  her  kingdom,  might  increase 
her  naval  power  and  political  influence.  Verily,  as 
these  ideas  took  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  Prussian 
Minister,  he  coveted  the  acquisition  of  the  duchies  as 
ardently  as  Aliab,  centuries  before,  had  longed  to  possess 
himself  of  Naboth's  vineyard. 

In  the  private  atmosphere  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
Herr  von  Bismarck  was  already  disclosing  his  secret 
aspirations.  To  the  alarm  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  he 
was  reminding  his  King  that  all  his  predecessors  had 
added  to  their  hereditary  possessions  by  conquest,  and 
he  was  implying  that  the  opportunity  had  arisen  when 
his  Majesty  might  usefully  follow  their  example.2  But 
in  his  public  utterances  he  was  carefully  concealing 
liis  private  thoughts.  He  was  posing  as  the  agent  of 
Germany,  and  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  November,  and  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
engagements  of  1852.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  days 
of  1863,  or  the  opening  days  of  1864,  that  he  ventured 
on  disclosing  his  full  intentions,  and  that,  by  a  stroke 
Avhich  was  unanticipated  in  any  of  the  chancelleries 

1  Some  of  my  readers  may  recall  reunirait  deux  grandes  mers  ?     Et, 

M.  Thiers's   fine  language  in   May  pour  comble  de  malheur,  vos  sujets 

1866  on  Herr  von  Bismarck's  policy :  parlent-ils  la  meme  langue  que  celle 

'  Avez-vous,  par  exemple,  un  terri-  des  sujets  de  ce  voisin  puissant  et 

toire  fertile  maispeu  etendu  qui,  sans  ambitieux,  pres  duquel  le  sort  vous 

TOUS  rendre  ni  fort,  ni  redoutable,  a  places?    Ah!  malheur,  malheur  a 

arrondirait   cependant   le   territoire  vous.'  The  speech  is  given  in  Ilothan, 

d'un  voisin  puissant  et  ambitieux  ?  La   Politique    Fran^aise    en    I860, 

Avez-vous  quelque  port  aux   eaux  Appendix,  p.  411  seg. 

profondes  qui  pourrait  donner  asile  -  Bismarck,  Reflections  and  Remi- 

&   de    grandes    flottes?     Ou,   bien,  niscences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10. 
occupez-vous  la  tete  d'un  canal,  qui 
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of  Europe,   lie    converted   a   German  into  a  Prussian 
question. 

In  the  attitude  which  he  thus  assumed,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  was  no  doubt  primarily  influenced  by  his  domestic 
ambitious  views  for  his  own  country ;  but  he  was  also 
impelled  to  action  by  a  growing  consciousness  of  his 
own  domestic  difficulties.  He  had  embarked  in  1862 
on  a  struggle  with  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  at  the 
end  of  1863  he  was  worsted  apparently,  almost  hope- 
lessly, in  the  struggle.  A  dissolution  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  only  led  to  a  return  in  the  autumn  of  a 
Chamber,  pledged  to  refuse  the  Minister  the  supplies 
that  he  required,  which  actually  declined  to  sanction 
the  loan  which  the  Minister  demanded  for  the  opera- 
tions which  were  imminent.1  It  looked,  in  November 
1863,  as  if  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  the  hard  alternative 
before  him  of  retiring  from  the  contest,  or  of  attempt- 
ing to  carry  on  the  Government  without  the  Chamber. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  evaded  the  difficulty  .by  suddenly 
placing  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement 
which  was  carrying  all  Germany  to  the  Eider.  By 
identifying  himself  with  a  great  national  uprising,  he 
fanned  Prussian  patriotism  into  a  flame.  He  caused 
the  people  to  forget  their  constitutional  dispute,  and 
their  constitutional  grievance,  in  their  ardent  desire  to 
support  the  Minister  in  the  new  contest  on  which  he 
was  embarking. 

The  occupation  of  Holstein  by  the  troops  of  Hanover 
and  Saxony  had  not  produced  the  consequences  which 
had  been  anticipated  from  it.  Denmark  still  stood  firm 
in  Schleswig,  and  declined  to  yield  all  that  Germany 
was  demanding.  German  opinion  was  becoming  im- 
patient of  a  situation  which  had  resulted  in  a  deadlock, 

1  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  that, '  if  they  refused  the  money,  the 
German  Empire,  vol.iii.  p.  236.  Herr  Government  would  take  it  where  it 
von  Bismarck  told  the  Legislature  could  find  it.'  Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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CHAP,     and   German   statesmen  were  hesitating  to  convert  a 


VT 

>_   ,  '  _  .   domestic   into   a   European  question  by  carrying   the 
w-  contest  from  the  German  Duchy  of  Holstein  into  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  which  no  man  could  contend  was 
His  action  Part  °^  tne  German  Confederation.     In  these  circum- 
injanu-     stances  Herr  von  Bismarck  made  a  new  move  in  the 
game.     Early  in  January  1864  he  asked   the  Diet  to 
send   an   ultimatum   to   Denmark   demanding  the  im- 
mediate revocation  of  the  Constitution  of  November. 
He  persuaded  Austria,  afraid  of  abandoning  the  question 
to  her  Northern   rival,  to  support  the  demand.     The 
Diet,  unprepared  to  take  so  extreme  a  course,  rejected 
the  proposal.1      Its  members  hardly  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences of  their  vote.     It  gave  Herr  von  Bismarck 
the  excuse  which  he  required  for  acting   without  the 
Diet.      Prussia  and  Austria  —  for  Austria   still   shrank 
from  leaving  her  rival  in  solitary  possession  of  a  great 
German    question  —  at    once    formulated    the   demand 
which  the  Diet  had  rejected,  and  Denmark  found  her- 
,  self  face  to  face  with  the  armed  strength  of  Prussia  and 

Austria,  and  in  the  grip  of  a  man  of  blood  and  iron  — 
of  Herr  von  Bismarck.2 

Lord  In  these  grave    circumstances  Lord   Kussell  again 

urges'  con  lll'ge(^-  Denmark  to  put  herself  in  the  right  by  revoking 
•cession.  the  Constitution  of  November  1863.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  —  so  he  wrote  —  are  met  at  every  step  with 
the  assertion  that  Denmark  has  broken  her  engagements 
to  Germany  by  establishing  in  November  last  that 
constitution  for  Denmark  and  Schleswig  which  is 
alleged  to  be  a  virtual  incorporation  of  Denmark  with 
Schleswig.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  unable  to 
deny  or  refute  these  assertions.3  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment replied  with  some  reason  that  it  could  not  repeal 

1  Parl.   Papers,   1864,   vol.  Ixiv.       German  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^38  sey. 
pp.  467,  474.  3  Parl.   Papers,  1864,   vol.  Ixiv. 

*  See  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the      pp.  561,  565. 
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the  Constitution  without  convening  the  Eiffsraad,  and     CHAP. 

•  •  VT 

that  the  forty-eight  hours  which  Prussia  and  Austria  . ,..  , '  _. 
had  allowed  it  was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  1860-64. 
was,  however,  persuaded  by  the  British  representative 
at  Copenhagen  to  give  a  solemn  undertaking  to  convoke 
the  Eigsraad,  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  necessary  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Constitution.1  The  British  repre- 
sentative not  unnaturally  thought  that  this  concession 
ought  to  satisfy  the  two  chief  German  powers,  if  they 
were  not  bent  on  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark  ; 
but  in  recording  this  opinion  he  showed  that  he  was  as 
ignorant  as  his  employers  at  home  of  the  character  of 
the  statesman  who  was  virtually  controlling  the  situa- 
tion. Herr  von  Bismarck,  at  any  rate,  never  flinched 
from  his  determination.  He  had  required  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Constitution ;  he  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  a  promise  to  convoke  the  Eigsraad.  A  diplomatic 
solution  of  the  controversy,  moreover,  was  the  one  thing 
which  in  the  interest  of  his  own  policy  he  wished  to 
avoid.  Even  he  could  devise  no  pretext  for  the 
annexation  of  the  duchies  to  Prussia,  unless  Prussia 
secured  the  booty  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Thus 
thinking,  he  neither  hesitated  nor  paused.  On  the  The  Eider 
1st  of  February,  1864,  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  crossed- 
crossed  the  Eider ;  in  the  succeeding  fortnight  they 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  Schleswig;  on  the  17th  of 
February  they  entered  Jutland  and  seized  Kolding ;  and, 
when  this  country  protested  against  the  invasion  of 
Denmark  proper,  Herr  von  Bismarck  replied  that  the 
occupation  had  been  without  his  orders,  but  that  the 
troops  could  not  now  be  withdrawn.2 

1  Parl.   Papers,  1864,  vol.  Ixiv.  tion    to    orders    from    Vienna   and 
p.  583  seq.     De  la  Gorce,  Hist,  du  Berlin  ;  but  the  position,  when  it 
Second  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  496.  was   gained,   was   retained   on    the 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  1159,  advice    of    General    Von    Moltke. 
1546.     The  movement  into  Jutland,  Von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  German 
the  result  of  an  engagement  on  the  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

frontier,  was  carried  out  in  opposi- 
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CHAP.  These  events  stirred  profoundly  the  feelings  of  the 

• — ,— -  British  people.  They  felt  deeply  for  a  little  nation, 
ruthlessly  attacked  by  two  formidable  powers  ;  but  they 
felt,  also,  bitterly  the  humiliation  of  leaving  her  without 
the  support  on  which  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
had  understood  that  Lord  Palmerston's  rash  words  in 
the  previous  July  had  assured  her  that  she  might  rely. 
And  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it  so 
happened,  were  quickened  into  keen  vitality  by  a  new 
tie,  which  had  drawn  them  closely  to  the  Danish  royal 
family ;  for,  in  the  preceding  March,  in  the  very  days 
in  which  Frederick  VII.  had  given  Holstein  her  Con- 
stitution, the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  had  been 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicks- 
burg,  and  the  new  King  of  Denmark  was  therefore  the 
father-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  marriages  of  princes  do  not  always  make  much 
impression  on  the  feelings  of  nations.  Concluded  fre- 
quently for  political  reasons,  they  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  marriages  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  had  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  wife 
of  George  I.  was  recollected  for  her  misfortunes ;  the 
wife  of  George  II.  for  her  capacity ;  the  wife  of 
George  IH.  for  her  conduct ;  the  wife  of  George  IV. 
for  her  ill  treatment.  But  the  pulse  of  the  nation  had 
not  been  quickened  by  any  of  these  marriages.  It 
throbbed,  indeed,  with  passion  at  the  treatment  of 
Caroline  of  Brunswick ;  but  it  was  stimulated  by  re- 
sentment at  the  King,  and  not  by  love  for  the  Queen. 
Two  marriages,  indeed,  in  the  nineteenth  century  had 
awakened  a  little  more  interest.  The  country  had  wel- 
comed the  marriage  of  Princess  Charlotte  with  Prince 
Leopold,  just  as  it  had  welcomed — another  Saxe-Coburg 
union — the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince 
Albert.  But  these  two  alliances  created  interest,  not 
enthusiasm.  It  was  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte, 
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and  not  her  marriage,  which  touched  the  heart  of  the     CHAP. 

VT 

nation.     It  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  -  ___  ,_!  _  , 


not  his  life,  which  drew  the  nation's  attention  to  his 
worth. 

It  was,  however,  quite  otherwise  with  the  marriage  The  . 
of  the   Prince   of  Wales.      The   British   people   were  of  the 
growing  a  little   weary  of  the  long  series  of  German  \yaies.  °J 
princes,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  consorts 
for  the  Eoyal  Family  of  England.     They  thought  the 
Court  too  German  in  its  surroundings,  and  too  German 
in  its  sympathies  ;  and,  when  they  first  heard  that  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England  had  sought  a  wife  among 
another  people,  they  were  ready  instinctively  to  ap- 
prove his  choice.     With  the  Poet  Laureate,  they  were 
all  prepared  to  say  — 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 

But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee. 

They  were  all  of  them  ready  to  give  the  warmest  of  The 
welcomes  to  their  future  Queen.     And  she  came.     On  to  the 


the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  1863,  she  made  her 
entry  into  London.  She  drove  through  the  crowded  andra- 
streets,  and  through  Hyde  Park,  on  her  way  to  Padding- 
ton,  the  route  through  the  park  being  lined  on  each 
side  by  battalions  of  the  newly  formed  volunteers.  The 
Court  functionaries  did  little  to  impart  magnificence 
to  the  pageant.  The  equipages  in  which  the  royal 
party  were  seated  were  badly  turned  out  ;  there  were 
no  outriders  :  no  fitting  display.  Even  the  municipal 
authorities  did  their  part  imperfectly.  The  streets 
were  ill  kept  ;  the  confusion  at  places  great.  A  dull 
English  sky  added  to  the  poor  effect.  Yet  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  pageant,  the  gloom  of  the  climate,  the  faults 
in  the  arrangements,  were  all  forgotten  when  the 
Princess  appeared.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  the  charm 
of  her  smile,  as  she  bowed  her  acknowledgments  to 
the  crowds  on  either  side  of  her,  won,  in  a  single 

VOL.    I.  F  F 
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CHAP,     moment,  every  heart.     A  whole  generation  has  passed 

x_    ^ .  away  since  that  day ;  men  who  were  young  then  are 

1860-64.  now  grey-headed  ;  but  perhaps  no  one,  among  the  older 
Englishmen  who  can  recollect  that  day,  has  ever  for- 
gotten the  impression  made  on  a  whole  city  in  an  hour. 
The  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  like  a  shock  of 
electricity  from  mind  to  mind. 

The  impression  which  the  young  Princess  made,  on 
her  arrival,  was  increased  as  the  weeks  wore  on.  The 
seclusion  in  which  the  Sovereign  lived,  from  her  recent 
sorrow,1  imposed  additional  duties  on  the  heir  appa- 
rent and  his  bride  ;  and  every  occasion  on  which  the 
Princess  appeared  in  public  added  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  her  first  appearance  had  excited.  The  photo- 
graphs of  her,  which  were  in  almost  every  household, 
made  her  appearance  familiar  to  millions  of  her  future 
subjects,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
if  England  could  have  been  polled  on  the  subject,  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  would  have  de- 
clared that  the  most  gracious,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  charming  woman  in  England  was  the  Princess, 
who  was  to  be  their  future  Queen. 

The  Angry,  then,  at  an  attack  on  a  little  nation  by  two 

England  °f  tne  most  formidable  powers  in  the  world,  irritated  at 
the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to  redeem  its  own  pledges, 
and  stimulated  into  enthusiasm  by  a  passionate  admira- 
tion of  the  Princess  who  had  come  among  them,  the 
whole  nation  was  deeply  moved.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  had  '  never  known 

1  The  Prince  Consort  had  died  on  he  rendered  to  it,  or  rather  to  the 

the    14th   of    December,    1861,   or  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  his  counsel 

sixteen  months  before  the  Prince  of  on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  illness.    That 

Wales's  marriage.     I  have  made  a  advice  averted  the  greatest  disaster 

few  observations  on  his  death  in  a  which     could     have    befallen    the 

succeeding  chapter  dealing  with  our  United   Kingdom  :    war  with   the 

relations  with  the    United  States ;  great     Anglo-Saxon     Republic     in 

for,  indebted  as  this  country  is  to  North  America, 
the  Prince,  the  chief  service  which 
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the  people  of  this  country  more  profoundly  stirred.' *     CHAP. 
Lord  Ellenborough  added,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  — ^ — 
Parliament  should  not  separate  without  having  assured  1860~64- 
the  Queen  that  it  would  '  support  her  Majesty  in  any 
measures  which  may  become  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  Denmark ; ' 2  and  both 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  statement  and  Lord  Ellenborough's 
advice  would  have  found  a  ready  echo  in  any  meeting 
in  any  part  of  England.     It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  as  the  historian  of  our  own  times  has  said,  that 
in  England  five  out  of  every  six  persons  were  for  war, 
and  that  five  out  of  every  six  of  the  small  minority, 
which  was  against  war,  were  nevertheless  in  sympathy 
with  the  Danes.3 

Neither  the  Court,  however,  nor  the  Cabinet  as  a  The 
whole,  was  prepared  to  take  the  extreme  course  which  ^Queen 
the  country  desired.     Her  Majesty  had  gained  from  the  and  the 

~  *  i  •-     i    .'  .11        decision 

Prince  Consort  a  much  closer  acquaintance  with  the  of  the 
aspirations  and  rights  of  Germany  than  was  enjoyed  by  a  " 
the  average  British  statesman.  She  understood,  better 
than  her  advisers,  the  movement  which  was  gradually 
tending  to  German  unity ;  and  she  disliked  the  notion 
of  using  the  armed  strength  of  this  country  to  arrest 
the  development  of  a  race  with  which  she  herself  was 
so  closely  connected,  or  to  thwart  the  objects  of  a 
nation  whose  Crown  Prince  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  Her  views  were  shared  by  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  not  prepared  to  follow  Lord 
Palmerston  into  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
European  war  ; 4  and  the  Cabinet,  influenced  by  these 

1  Hansard,  \<A.  clxxiii.  p.  1627.  aggression  and  the  most  outrageous 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1630.  action  known  to  history '( Von  Sybel, 

3  McCarthy,  History  of  our  Own  Founding   of  the    German  Empire, 
Times,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.  vol.   iii.   p.   275) — language  which 

4  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  Prus-  was,  to  say  the  least,  indiscreet  in  a 
sian  Minister  that   '  Prussia's  pro-  Minister   unprepared  to  withstand 
ceedings  involved  the   most  unjust  the  conduct  he  condemned. 

F  F  2 
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CHAP,     doubts,   decided   that   it   could   not    embark   on   war 
.      ,'    ^  without  the  assistance  of  France. 

"4*  French  assistance  might  probably  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  previous  autumn.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Eussell  had  been  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  Prime  Minister's  rash  pledges,  they  might  have 
secured  the  great  advantage  of  French  co-operation  by 
promising  that  an  unheeded  remonstrance  would  be- 
followed  by  military  action.  But  the  possibility  of  a 
French  alliance  had  been  weakened  by  Lord  Eussell's 
refusal  to  give  this  pledge,  and  by  the  curt  negative 
which  he  had  returned  to  the  Emperor's  invitation  to  a 
congress.  Lord  Eussell,  indeed,  in  January  1864,  had 
made  a  new  effort  to  obtain  the  alliance  which  he  might 
have  secured  in  September  1863  ;  but  he  found  that,  in 
January,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  less  inclined  to- 
war  than  in  the  previous  autumn.  A  war  with  Ger- 
many, so  his  Minister  pointed  out,  meant  for  France 
a  war  on  the  Ehine,  and  could  not  but  fail  to  give  rise 
to  the  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  suspicion  that  the 
Emperor  was  contemplating  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
Empire  in  this  direction.1 

Lord  No  serious  objection  could  be  raised  to  this  reply, 

proposes  ^hich  was  as  dignified  as  it  was  wise.2  It  placed 
the  British  Government,  however,  in  a  dilemma.  The 
Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  was  determined  not  to  go  to  war 
unless  it  could  secure  the  aid  of  France,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  its  chief,  was  equally  determined  not  to 

1  Parl.  Papers,   1864,   vol.  Ixiv.  d'un  nouveau  complot  centre  sa  vie. 
(No.  2),  p.  131,  (No.  4)  pp.  536,  620;  L 'Empire   Liberal,  vol.  vii.    p.  84. 
and  cf.  Mr.  Disraeli   in   Hansard,  Mr.  Bolton  King  says :  '  I  believe, 
vol.  clxxvi.  pp.  725,  741,  742.  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence 

2  M.  Ollivier  says,  probably  truly :  that  Mazzini  had  any  cognisance  of 
'Napoleon  II [  Stait  alors  fort  m6-  the  attempt  which  a  man  named 
content  de   1'opposition   brutale  de  Greco  made  at  this  time  to  assas- 
Russell  a  son  congres,  des  mefiances  sinate     Napoleon.'       See    Life    of 
de  plus  en  plus  blessantes  de  Pal-  Mazzini,  p.  197,  and  Mazzini's  own 
merston,  du  refus  de  poursuivre,  par  statement  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
dSfaut  de  preuves,  Mazzini  auteur  loth  of  January,  1864. 


ence. 
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purchase  French  aid  on  the  only  terms  on  which  it  CHAP. 
was  procurable.1  In  default  of  armed  assistance,  Lord  -_  V11',- 
Eussell  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  negotiation,  and  1860-64. 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  an  armistice,  which  could  give 
a  breathing  space  for  deliberation,  and  for  a  conference, 
among  the  European  powers,  at  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  dispute  could  be  discussed.  Here,  however,  the 
abrupt  refusal  with  which  he  had  met  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  proposal  for  a  congress  in  the  previous 
.autumn  increased  his  difficulties.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  naturally  a  little  sore  at  its  own  failure,  and 
not  over-eager  to  enter  into  a  conference  on  a  subject 
in  which  its  interest  was  small,  when  Lord  Eussell 
refused  to  discuss  in  congress  affairs  in  which  its 
interest  was  great.  Thus  Lord  Eussell  found  no  warm 
support  for  the  proposals  which  he  brought  forward, 
and  the  conference,  only  reluctantly  accepted,  was  not 
.able  to  meet  before  the  20th  of  April. 

An  event,  which  might  almost  be  described  as  General 
accidental,  tended  to  increase  the  isolation  into  which 
this  country  was  unfortunately  drifting ;  for,  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  it  was  essential  that  she  should 
draw  closer  to  France,  and  arrive  at  some  understand- 
ing with  Austria,  General  Garibaldi  landed  in  England. 
The  hero  of  the  famous  expedition  of  1860,  and  the 
victim  of  the  unfortunate  raid  of  1863,  came  nominally 
to  consult  an  English  surgeon  on  the  wound  which  he 
had  received  at  Aspromonte,  and  from  which  he  was 
still  suffering ;  but  he  was  welcomed  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  English  public  is  accustomed  to  display 
towards  its  favourite  heroes.  His  entry  into  London 
was  a  triumphal  procession.  As  a  foreign  historian 
said,  he  became  '  the  idol  of  the  English  people  and  the 

1  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  y.      speech    in    Hansard,    vol.    clxxvi. 
p.  247.      Life   of  Lord  J.  Russell,      p.  1166  seq. 
"vol.  ii.  p.  402.     Cf.  Lord  Russell's 
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CHAP,  lion  of  English  society  ; ' 1  but  the  idol  of  the  many  and 
_VL  _.  the  lion  of  the  few  was  the  man  whom  the  Emperor  at 
1860-64.  Yienna  could  not  forget  and  the  Emperor  at  Paris 
could  not  forgive.  England — so  these  men  thought — 
was  openly  displaying  her  old  sympathy  with  revolu- 
tion, or  with  the  man  who  personified  revolution  in 
their  eyes.  Napoleon  III.,  especially,  took  so  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  annoyance,  that  the  British  Ministry 
found  it  convenient  to  curtail  a  visit  which  was  be- 
coming an  international  difficulty,  and  General  Gari- 
baldi was  induced  to  return  to  Caprera.2 

Lord  Notwithstanding  the  growing  coldness  between  Paris 

don's11        and  London,  Lord  Eussell,  on  the  eve  of  the  confer- 
mission      ence,  made  one  more  effort  to  secure  the  assistance  of 

to  Pans. 

France.  He  sent  Lord  Clarendon  to  Paris  to  ascertain 
the  Emperor's  exact  views  and  wishes.  No  man  could 
have  been  better  fitted  than  Lord  Clarendon  for  such  a 
mission.  He  enjoyed  both  the  respect  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Napoleon  III.  Yet  his  journey  only  gave  the 
Emperor  one  more  opportunity  of  defining  his  policy. 
In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  submit  a  second  time  to- 
such  a  rebuff  as  he  had  received  from  Eussia ;  in  the 
next  place,  he  could  not  advocate,  at  the  same  moment, 
one  policy  on  the  Po  and  another  on  the  Eider ;  and,  as 
he  desired  to  see  Venetia  restored  to  Italy,  he  could  not 
consistently  recommend  that  Holstein  should  be  placed 
under  Danish  rule  ;  in  the  third  place,  if  he  went  to- 
war,  public  opinion  among  his  subjects  would  require 
that  he  should  claim  some  compensation  on  the  Ehine, 
and  such  a  claim  would  set  all  Europe  against  him.  In 
the  Emperor's  opinion,  therefore,  prudence  imposed  on 
him  a  policy  of  peace,  and  no  interest  which  the  French 
had  in  Germany  or  Denmark  justified  him  in  embarking 
on  war.3 

1  Von    Sybel,    Founding   of   the      of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-114. 
German  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.  3  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  ii- 

2  See  on  this  subject,  Morley,  Life      p.  404. 
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In  using  such  language,  the  Emperor  avoided  the  CHAP. 
errors  which  the  British  Cabinet  was  making.  He  did  s  _  , '  „ , 
not  make  the  grave  mistake  of  encouraging  a  weak  1860-64. 
power  by  words  which  he  had  no  intention  of  trans- 
lating into  action.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly 
announced  that  the  views  which  had  induced  him  to 
do  so  much  for  Italy  made  him  sympathise  with  the 
aspirations  of  Germany,  and  that,  in  any  case,  France 
had  no  interest  in  the  matter  which  could  induce  her  to 
break  the  peace.  France,  in  fact,  was  behaving  with 
a  prudence  and  a  moderation  which  might  inspire 
an  Englishman,  conscious  of  the  errors  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  with  envy.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been 
possible  in  1864  to  lift  the  veil  which  still  obscured  the 
near  future,  the  Emperor  might  have  trembled  at  the 
risks  which  he  was  unconsciously  running.  He  might 
in  that  case  have  seen  that  events  on  the  Eider  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  troubles  of  1866  and  for  the 
disasters  of  1870.  The  Emperor,  however,  could  not  be 
expected  to  foresee  the  future  which  one  man  alone  in 
Europe,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  was  anticipating  and  pre- 
paring for.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  realise  that 
he  was  missing  the  one  opportunity  which  fate  was  to 
offer  him  of  averting  his  own  downfall. 

And   so   it   happened   that  this  country  gradually  p°jj 
realised  that,  if  Denmark  was  to  be  saved  from  her  ton's  rash 
enemies,  she  must  owe  her  deliverance  to  Great  Britain  c 
alone  ;  and,  though  Lord  Palmerston  had  formed  a  low 
opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  hesi- 
tated to  embark  on  a  war  with  the  two  great  German 
powers.1     There  was  apparently,  therefore,  nothing  to 

1  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  ing  would  not  have  prevented  the 
vol.  it.  pp.  402,  note,  and  403.  M.  Emperor  from  joining  this  country 
Ollivier  says  that  on  the  eve  of  the  if  the  British  Ministry  had  been 
conference  there  was  a  complete  prepared  to  give  him  its  active  co- 
understanding  between  Napoleon  operation,  and  to  allow  him  the  free 
III.  and  Herr  von  Bismarck  (L'E'm-  hand  which  he  required  in  Venetia 
pire  Liberal,  vol.  vii.  p.  85) ;  but  I  and  on  the  Rhine, 
cannot  doubt  that  this  understand- 
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do  but  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  and 
to  trust  to  some  acceptable  solution  arising  from  its 
deliberations.  Unfortunately,  however,  Lord  Palmerston, 
after  his  many  failures,  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
accept  the  inevitable  with  dignity ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
April  he  suggested  that,  if  France,  Kussia,  and  Sweden 
should  agree,  the  conference  might  be  informed  on  its 
assembling  that  unless  the  German  powers  agreed  to  an 
immediate  armistice  the  British  fleet  would  proceed  to 
the  Baltic,  and  execute  such  orders  as  might  be  thought 
fit  to  give  it.  This  rash  suggestion  was  overruled  by 
the  Cabinet ;  but  the  decision  of  his  colleagues  did  not 
teach  Lord  Palmerston  prudence.  News  reached  Eng- 
land that,  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  Prussian  army  had 
attacked  Duppel,  the  only  fortress  which  the  Danes  still 
held  in  either  duchy,  had  defeated  the  garrison,  and  had 
forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Alsen  ;  and  this 
news  proved  too  much  for  Lord  Pahnerston's  patience. 
On  the  1st  of  May  he  sent  for  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
and  told  him  that  if  an  Austrian  squadron  entered  the 
Baltic  it  would  be  followed  by  the  British  fleet.1  But 
this  declaration  only  furnished  him  with  a  new  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  his  position.  The  Cabinet  refused  to 
support  their  chief.2  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  one 
more  unnecessary  threat,  and  incurred  one  more  humilia- 
tion, which  he  might  have  avoided. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  conference  was  slowly  pur- 
suing its  deliberations ;  but  from  the  first  sitting  it 
was  a  thing  of  nought  and  failure.  It  was  said  of  it 
with  some  truth  that  '  it  lasted  six  weeks  ;  it  wasted  six 
weeks,' 3  for  the  six  weeks  were  spent  by  men  who 
intended  to  differ  and  who  did  not  desire  to  agree.  At 
the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings  its  members  dis- 

1  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  5i.      p.  406. 

p.  250.  3  Mr.   Disraeli   in  Hansard,  vol. 

•  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  ii.      clxxvi.  p.  743. 
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covered   that   Herr   von   Beust,   the   representative  of     CHAP. 

Germany,  had  not  arrived ;  and,  as  the  representative ^ — - 

of  Prussia  refused  to  go  on  without  him,  and  as  ] 
the  ambassador  of  Austria  supported  the  views  of  his 
Prussian  colleague,  the  conference  was  compelled  to 
adjourn  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  April,  and  thus 
allow  the  combined  armies  another  week  to  pursue  the 
advantage  which  they  had  already  obtained.1  When, 
on  the  25th,  the  conference  was  at  last  constituted, 
three  sittings,  protracted  over  a  fortnight,  were  occupied 
before  a  short  armistice  of  four  weeks'  duration  was 
finally  arranged.2  As  soon  as  this  preliminary  matter 
was  settled,  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  was  dis- 
played on  a  cardinal  point.  The  representative  of 
Denmark  took  his  stand  on  the  treaty  of  London ;  the 
representative  of  Germany  replied  that  Germany  had 
never  recognised  the  validity  of  this  treaty.3  But  this 
was  not  the  only  point  at  which  the  views  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  widely  diverged.  At  an  early  stage 
of  their  deliberations  the  representatives  of  the  chief 
German  powers  declared  that  the  complete  independence 
of  the  duchies,  under  a  constitution  common  to  both, 
formed  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  question  ;  and 
the  representative  of  Germany  added  that  the  majority 
of  the  Diet  would  never  consent  to  re-establish  the 
union  between  the  duchies  and  Denmark.4  At  a  later 
session  of  the  conference,  when  the  sands  in  the  hour 
glass  were  rapidly  running  down,  and  four  precious 
weeks  had  already  been  wasted,  the  two  great  German 
powers  went  a  step  farther  and  demanded  the  complete 
separation  of  the  duchies  from  Denmark,  and  their 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  cliv.  pp.  173,  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
174.  »  Ibid.,  p.  293. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  174-183.     The  armi-          4  Ibid.,  p.    294.      Cf.    Vitzthum, 
slice,  a  little  later,  was  reluctantly  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  vol.  ii. 
extended  from  four  to  six  weeks.  p.  290. 
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CHAP,     reunion  as  a  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duke  of 
._  71'  _,  Augustenburg.1 

At  this  point,  when  the  hopes  of  a  settlement  were 
Russell  every  day  diminishing,  Lord  Eussell  made  one  more 
proposes  effort  to  keep  the  peace.  Like  every  arbiter  since 

it  com- 

promise.  Solomon,  he  proposed  that  the  living  child  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  suitors.  In  this  division, 
however,  Lord  Eussell  suggested  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  spoil  should  be  assigned  to  the  stronger  claimant. 
All  Holstein,  all  Lauenburg,  all  Schleswig  south  of  the 
Schlei,  was  to  fall  to  Germany.  But  even  this  partition 
did  not  satisfy  the  German  appetite.  The  Austrian  and 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  assenting  to  the  principle 
of  division,  insisted  that  the  frontier  must  be  carried 
farther  north,  and  that  more  must  be  given  to  Germanv 

v  O  »/ 

and  less  reserved  for  Denmark.2  Denmark,  however, 
was  still  unprepared  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and 
Germany  was  unwilling  to  recede  from  the  position  on 
which  she  had  taken  her  final  stand.  In  vain  Lord 
Eussell  suggested  that  the  comparatively  small  point 
still  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  some  friendly 
power  which  was  not  represented  at  the  congress.  All 
the  combatants  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  to  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator.  The  conference  had  failed,  and  the  war 
went  on.3 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  liv.  p.  295.  s  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that 

•  The    Austrian     and     Prussian  M.  Ollivier  deduces  from  the  failure 

plenipotentiaries  suggested  two  al-  of  the  conference    the    futility  of 

ternative     frontiers — one    running  Napoleon  III.'s  proposal  for  a    con- 

from  Apenrade  to  Tonder,  the  other  gress.      '  Si    une   conference    entre 

from  Flensburg  to  Hoyer  ;  hut  they  ministres,   restreinte   a  une   affaire 

finally  adopted    the  first   of  these  speciale,  n'avait  pu,  apres  plusieurs 

lines    as    the    minimum    of    their  semaines  de  deliberation,  aboutir  a 

demands.     Ibid.,  p.  303.     Great  as  aucune   solution,    imaginez    ce   qui 

was  the  sacrifice  which  this  frontier  serait      advenu     du     congres     de 

would  have  imposed  on  Denmark,  1'Empereur    entre    souverains  pour 

it    was   smaller    than   the   loss   to  traiter  de  la  Ven6tie,  de  la  Pologne, 

which  she    had    to   submit   a   few  de  1'Orient.'     E  Empire  Liberal,  vol. 

weeks  later  on.  vii.  p.  104. 
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If  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration  had  been  con- 
ducted  with  common  prudence,  the  failure  of  the 
conference  would  have  inspired  most  Englishmen  with 
regret,  but  it  would  have  spared  them  a  sense  of 
humiliation.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  however,  fails< 
had  unfortunately  contrived  to  convert  an  unpalatable 
decision  into  a  hostile  verdict.  Lord  Palmerston's 
reckless  declaration  in  the  previous  July — a  declaration 
the  more  reckless  because  it  was  made  at  a  time  when 
his  own  Foreign  Minister  was  recording  his  opinion  that 
Denmark  was  in  the  wrong — had  persuaded  everyone 
at  home  and  abroad  that  Denmark  would  not  be  left  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  alone ;  while  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  succeeding  January 
had  equally  convinced  everyone  that  the  promise  was 
unfulfilled,  because  England  or  Lord  Palmerston  was 
afraid  to  enter  on  a  contest  with  Germany  without 
French  assistance.  No  doubt  the  attitude  of  his 
Sovereign  and  the  views  of  his  Cabinet  partly  accounted 
for  Lord  Palmerston's  discomfiture  ;  but  opinion  did  not 
halt  to  consider  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  humi- 
liation of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  people 
saw  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  the  promise  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  had  not  been  kept. 
They  heard  with  equal  shame  and  sorrow  the  reproach 
which  was  everywhere  brought :  that  England  was  too 
wealthy,  too  prosperous,  to  risk  the  sacrifices  of  a  great 
war. 

And  unfortunately  experience  did  not  teach  Prime  The  last 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  wisdom.     Though  they  to  France, 
knew,  though  common  sense  might  have  taught  them, 
the  only  conditions  on  which  they  could  secure  French 
aid,  though  they  knew  that  those  conditions  implied  a 
war   which  would  have  involved    an   entire    continent 
in   conflagration,  they  decided   on   making   one   more 
overture  to  France.     In  June,  on  the  eve  of  the  break-up 
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CHAP,  of  the  conference,  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  Minister  at 
~  _  , '  -  Paris,  saw  M.  Eouher,  the  chief  of  Napoleon  HI.'s 
1860-64.  advisers>  M.  Eouher's  language  showed  how  deeply 
the  Emperor  distrusted  the  British  Ministry's  resolution, 
and  how  much  more  perfectly  than  Lord  Palmerston 
he  understood  the  situation.  M.  Eouher  said  that  the 
Emperor  would  look  with  favour  on  British  interference  ; 
that,  so  long  as  such  interference  was  confined  to 
demonstrations  at  sea,  he  would  not  himself  move  ;  but 
that,  if  England  sent  and  disembarked  troops,  the 
Emperor  would  be  convinced  that  she  was  in  earnest, 
and  would  himself  take  the  field.  M.  Eoulier,  however, 
added  that,  should  war  then  ensue,  the  Emperor's  objects 
would  not  be  confined  to  Denmark.  His  first  object 
would  be  the  liberation  of  Venice  ;  his  second,  some 
trifling  modification  of  the  frontier  of  France  on  the 
Ehine.1  Such  an  answer  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  language  France  had  held  from  first  to  last.  It 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  British  Cabinet : 
and,  as  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord  Eussell  was 
prepared  to  enter  on  a  campaign  which  would  have 
been  avowedly  undertaken  to  reconstruct  the  map  of 
Europe,  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  given  ought  to 
have  prevented  any  fresh  application  to  the  Government 
of  France.  Yet  unfortunately  neither  this  knowledge 
nor  an  unfortunate  experience  saved  the  Minister  from 
one  more  false  step,  which  involved  one  more  humilia- 
tion. Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of 
June,  on  the  eve  of  the  failure  of  the  conference,  Lord 
Eussell  was  unwise  enough  to  use  language  which  lie 
must  have  known  he  would  be  unable  to  translate  into 
action.  '  Her  Majesty's  fleet,'  so  he  thought  fit  to  say, 

1  Life  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  an    intermediate    frontier     on    the 

p.  394.     M.  Ollivier  says  that  this  belligerents.     V Empire  Ltbcral,\ol. 

reply  was  given  in  response   to  a  vii.  p.  98.     But  he  does  not  quote 

suggestion    of  Lord   Russell's  that  any  authority  for  this  statement. 
France  and  England  should '  impose' 
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'  is  ready  for  any  service  which  it  may  be  called  on  to     CHAP. 
render.' 1     Three  days  later  Lord   Palmerston   had   to  .    V.L_- 
explain  away  these  rash  words  ; 2  while,   a  week  later  1860-64. 
still,  Lord  Russell  had  himself  to  acknowledge  that,  if 
France  went  to  war,  she  '  would  expect  some  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  her  participation  in  it,  and  that  this 
compensation  could  hardly  be  granted  without  exciting 
general  jealousy  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
thus  disturbing  the  balance  of  power  which  now  exists.' 3 
A  sound  conclusion,  but  a  conclusion  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  a  Minister,  unprepared  to  embark  on  war 
alone,  from  making  ten  days  before  a  declaration  that 
the  British  fleet  was  prepared  for  any  duty  it  might  be 
called  on  to  render. 

Unable,  then,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  France  on  The  last 
its  own  terms,  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  campaign  on  the  ^e^ce 
Emperor's  terms,  and  shrinking  from  a  single-handed  Govf  n~ 

ment. 

contest  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  great 
German  powers,  the  Ministry  was  compelled  to  allow 
events  to  take  their  course ;  but,  in  announcing  this 
decision  to  Parliament,  its  spokesmen,  unmindful  of 
the  discredit  which  they  had  already  incurred  from 
indulging  in  brave  words  which  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  translate  into  brave  action,  were  unwise 
enough  to  utter  one  more  threat.  '  If  Copenhagen  were 
attacked,'  so  spoke  Lord  Russell  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
'  Government  must  retain  to  itself  a  certain  liberty  of 
decision.  All  I  can  now  say  is  that,  if  Government 
should  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  fresh  decision, 
it  would  be  our  duty,  if  Parliament  were  sitting,  im- 
mediately to  apply  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
if  Parliament  were  not  sitting,  then  at  once  to  call 

1  Hansard,   vol.  clxxv.  p.  1924.  duce  any  meaning  from  his  language 

It  is  fair  to  Lord   Russell  to  say  if  no  threat  was  implied, 

that,  in  making  this  declaration,  he  2  Ibid.,  p.  2033. 

disclaimed  any  intention  of  uttering  s  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  320. 
a  threat.     But  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

1860-64. 


The  war 
goes  on, 
and 

Denmark 
yields. 


The 

mistakes 
of  the 
British 
Ministry. 


Parliament  together.' l  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  same 
thing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  '  If  we  had  reason  to 
expect  to  see  at  Copenhagen  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  position  of 
this  country  might  not  be  a  subject  for  reconsideration ; 
but  then  I  say  that,  if  any  change  of  policy  be  thought 
advisable,  such  change  shall  be  communicated  to  Par- 
liament.' 2  This  new  menace  did  not  amount  to  much, 
for  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Copenhagen 
would  be  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault ;  but  it 
exposed  the  man  who  made  it  to  a  damaging  retort 
from  Mr.  Disraeli :  '  I  can  look  on  this  only  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  senseless  and  spiritless  menaces  which 
have  impaired  the  just  influence  of  this  country  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  and,  by  impairing  that  influence, 
have  diminished  the  most  effectual  means  of  maintain- 
ing peace.'  3 

Upon  the  failure,  therefore,  of  the  conference,  the 
war  went  on.  The  Danes  were  driven  out  of  Alsen, 
Jutland  was  overrun,  and  Denmark,  with  no  strength 
left  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  forced  to  apply  direct 
to  her  enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the 
hard  terms  which  they  imposed  on  her.  She  paid  for 
her  gallant  resistance  by  the  loss  of  Holstein,  of 
Schleswig,  and  of  Lauenburg,  and  by  contributing  an 
indemnity  towards  the  cost  of  the  struggle.4 

This  unfortunate  result  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  avoided.  When  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  once  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  possession  of  Kiel  was  essential 
for  the  future  of  Germany  or  of  Prussia,  it  would  have 
required  stronger  methods  than  Lord  Eussell's  despatches 
or  the  protocols  of  the  London  conference  to  deter 
him  from  his  purpose.  Unless,  therefore,  History  is 


1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  323. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  351. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  354. 

4  De  la   Gorce,  Histoire   du   Se- 


cond Empire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  515-517, 
and  Ollivier,  L'Empire  Liberal, 
vol.  vii.  p.  113. 
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prepared  to  say  that  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  should     CHAP. 
have  been  resisted  by  the  whole  might  of  England,  she  ^^L^ 
is  not  entitled  to  condemn  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  1860-64. 
for  suffering  it  to  take  place.     Where  the  Cabinet  was 
wrong  was  not  in  allowing  the  act  to  be  perpetrated, 
but  in  pronouncing  '  senseless  and  spiritless  menaces ' 
as  to  the  consequences  of  its  perpetration.    The  mistake 
they  made  throughout  was  not  in  refusing  to  resist  the 
assailant,  but  in  over  and  over  again  encouraging  the 
assailed.     They  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  Denmark  suffered,  because  they  induced 
her  to  believe  that  she  would  not  be  left  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  onslaught  alone. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Lord  Eussell  pointed  out,1  that 
the  arguments  of  the  British  press  encouraged  the  Danes 
to  resistance  ;  but  the  heated  utterances  of  irresponsible 
newspapers  ought  to  have  imposed  on  British  statesmen 
greater  caution  in  the  use  of  their  own  language.  It 
was  their  first  duty  to  restrain  opinion  :  they  made  the 
mistake  of  inflaming  it. 

In  this  respect  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  chief 
offender.  His  declaration  in  July  1863,  that  Denmark 
would  not  be  alone,  was  the  initial  and  chief  blunder 
made  by  the  Ministry.  But,  from  the  commencement 
of  1864,  Lord  Eussell  must  share  with  his  chief  the  re- 
sponsibility for  uttering  menaces  that  came  to  nothing. 
Whether  Lord  Palmerston  originally  intended  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  words,  was  perhaps 
unknown  even  to  himself.  He  thought  that  bold  words 
would  probably  induce  Prussia  and  Austria  to  pause, 

1  Lord  Russell  thought  that  Den-  that  they  would  be  defended  by  the 

mark  would  have  given  way  '  had  arms  of  England  against  even  the  most 

not  a  large  portion  of  the  English  moderate  demands  of  Germany,  and 

press,  including  the  Times  and  the  against  the  well-founded  complaints 

Morning  Post,  two  powerful  organs  of     the    oppressed    inhabitants    of 

of  public  opinion  friendly  to  the  Go-  Schleswig.'         Speeches     and     De- 

vernment,  inflamed  the  passions  of  ^patches,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
the  Danes,  and  induced  them  to  think 
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CHAP,  and  in  uttering  them  he  did  not  wait  to  consider  what 
-  VL  -  he  should  do  if  they  were  disregarded.  It  is  possible 
860-64.  that-,  if  he  had  retained  in  1864  the  vigour  which  he 
had  displayed  ten  years  previously,  he  would  have  trans- 
lated threat  into  action,  and  risked  the  calamities  of  a 
European  war.  The  weight  of  eighty  years,  however, 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  responsibility  of  a  decision 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  opinion  of  his  Sovereign.  The  Cabinet,  there- 
fore, in  1864  was  able  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence 
on  its  chief,  which  it  had  been  powerless  to  exert  in 
1859  ;  and  the  Queen  found  herself  in  a  position  to  act 
with  an  authority  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  she  had  failed  to  establish  five  years 
before.  Possibly,  indeed,  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  inner  history  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria  may,  some  day  or  other,  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  increased  the 
influence  of  the  Crown;  for  while  he  was  alive  her 
Ministers  felt  that  the  Queen  had  the  advantage  of  his 
support,  and  they  could  address  their  advice  through 
him  to  her ;  but  after  his  death  it  seemed  ungenerous 
and  unchivalrous  to  ply  a  widowed  lady  with  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  which  they  had  not  hesitated 
to  employ  when  the  Prince  was  alive.  It  was  even 
more  difficult  to  do  so  on  a  German  question,  on  which 
the  Prince  had  held  pronounced  opinions,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  which  her  Majesty  could  shelter  herself  under 
the  shadow  of  his  authority. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  excuse  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  had  ample  means,  before  he  made  his 
rash  utterance  in  1863,  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
the  Queen's  position,  and  of  considering  whether  lie 
intended  to  resist  or  to  yield  to  her  opinion.  In 
ignoring  the  views  of  his  own  Sovereign,  he  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake  as  that  which  he  committed  in 
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disregarding  the  clear  utterances  of  the  French  Em-     CHAP. 

peror.     From  first  to  last  Napoleon  III.  was  perfectly  , ,L 

frank  in  his  declarations.  He  made  no  secret  that,  if  186°-64. 
he  went  to  war,  he  would  have  to  fight  for  other  issues 
than  those  which  were  at  stake  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schlei ;  and  it  is  amazing  that  either  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Lord  Russell  should  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  resist  German  aggres- 
sion in  the  North  of  Europe  without  retaliating  by  an 
attack  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  shame  which  was  universally  felt  at  the  conduct  The  cpn- 
of  the  Ministry  gave  the  Conservatives  an  unusual  attack1  the 
opportunity.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  Session  of  Mmistl7- 
1864,  Lord  Derby1  described  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  as  '  a  policy  of  meddle  and  muddle.'  There 
was  no  country  in  whose  internal  affairs  Lord  Russell 
had  not  interfered.  '  Nihil  intactum  reliquit,  nihil 
tetigit  quod  non  conturbavit.'  '  Thanks  to  the  noble 
Earl  [and  his  colleagues],  we  have  at  this  moment  not  a 
single  friend  in  Europe  ;  and  this  great  England,  which 
never  gave  a  promise  without  the  intention  of  per- 
forming, which  never  threatened  without  a  full  deter- 
mination of  striking,  which  never  made  a  demand 
without  being  prepared  to  enforce  it,  is  now  in  such  a 
position  that  its  menaces  are  disregarded,  its  magni- 
loquent language  is  ridiculed,  and  its  remonstrances  are 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference.'  These  words 
gave  a  key-note  to  the  criticisms  which  were  made  and 
reiterated  during  the  Session,  and  their  substance  was 
reproduced  in  the  votes  of  censure  which  were  proposed 
in  both  Houses  after  the  failure  of  the  conference — that 
'  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
lowered  the  just  influence  of  this  country  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe,  and  thereby  diminished  the  securities 
for  peace.' 2 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  28,  29.         2  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxvi.  pp.  709,  1076. 
VOL.    1.  G  G 
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CHAP.  In  the  Lords  —  where,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Derby's 

.  __  ,J  _  ,  absence  from  illness,  this  resolution  was  moved  by  Lord 
3  64.  Malmesbury  —  the  Government  was  defeated  by  nine 
votes  ;  1  but,  in  1864,  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  any- 
one  e^se  cared  very  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  Lords. 
The  issue,  it  was  everywhere  felt,  must  be  decided  in 
the  Commons  ;  and  in  this  House  the  issue  was  ulti- 
mately determined  by  considerations  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  For,  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House,  an  opinion  was  gradually 
forming  that  it  was  neither  the  interest  nor  the  duty  of 
the  country  to  embark  single-handed  on  a  war  for  the 
sake  of  securing  an  object  in  which  it  had  no  direct 
interest  ;  and,  bitterly  as  Lord  Palmerston's  own  fol- 
lowers resented  the  rash  threats  which  he  had  uttered, 
they  were  many  of  them  prepared  to  approve  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Cabinet  to  remain  at  peace.  They 
wished,  therefore,  to  build  a  bridge  over  which  Lord 
but  is  Palmerston  might  retreat.  Such  a  bridge  was  ulti- 
the*  mately  found  in  an  amendment,  which  was  suggested 


commons.  by  ]£T  Cobden  and  moved  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  expressed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
advised  to  abstain  from  armed  interference.  This 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  313  votes  to  295,2 
saved  the  existence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration. 
If  Lord  Palmerston's  supporters  hesitated  to  cast 
their  votes  against  their  veteran  leader,  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  their  speeches  in  condemning  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Cobden,  for  example,  declared  the  course  whicht  he 
Foreign  Office  had  taken  to  be  deplorable.3  Mr.  Forster 
admitted  that  Ministers  were  deserving  of  blame  for 
misleading  Denmark  ;  4  and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  in- 
sisted that,  however  grateful  the  country  might  be  for 

1  By  177  Totes  to  168.    Hansard,          *  Ibid.,  p.  1300.      3  Ibid.,  p.  828. 
vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1190.  4  Ibid.,  p.  856. 
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the  preservation  of  peace,  no  one  could  be  proud  of  the  CHAP. 
means  by  which  it  had  been  attained.1  The  fact  was  .  VL  _. 
that  the  men  who  voted  in  the  majority  were  determined  1860-64. 
to  maintain  Lord  Palmerston  in  power,  and  that  many 
of  the  men  who  voted  in  the  minority  were  not  anxious 
to  replace  him  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  They  may  have  dis- 
liked, but  they  felt  the  truth  of  the  words  which  Mr. 
Cobden  addressed  to  them  in  this  very  debate  :  2  '  I 
think  you  are  very  wrong  in  trying  to  remove  the 
noble  Lord.  He  does  your  work  better  than  Lord 
Derby  would.  He  throws  discredit  on  reform  ;  he  de- 
rides the  220  gentlemen  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  ballot.  He  spends  more  money,  and  is  far  more 
•extravagant  than  we  would  allow  you  to  be  if  you  were 
in  office.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  always  been  of  the 
impression  that,  after  he  has  thoroughly  demoralised 
his  own  party,  he  intends,  when  he  makes  his  political 
will,  to  hand  over  office  to  you  as  his  residuary  legatees.' 
There  was  only  one  thing  unjust  in  this  sneer.  The 
Conservatives  in  1864  had  no  desire  to  succeed  to  the 
reversion  of  Lord  Palmerston's  political  estate ;  they 
wished  to  defer  the  evil  day  when  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
•enter  on  his  inheritance. 

The  language  of  his  own  supporters,  however,  was  Lord 

l^ftlltlPl*^- 

not  the  only  thing  which  must  have  made  Lord  Palmers-  ton's 
ton  feel  bitterly  the  situation  to  which  he  had  brought  apology- 
himself.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  he  stood  up  to 
defend  himself  in  the  hour  of  his  trial,  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  contrasting  his  position  with  that  which 
he  had  filled  some  fourteen  years  before.  Then  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  saved — as  he  was  now  again 
about  to  be  saved — from  the  consequences  of  a  vote  in 
the  Lords  by  a  friendly  resolution  in  the  Commons. 
But  in  1850,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  at  any  rate  acted  with  vigour,  and  had 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1200.  2  Ibid.,  p.  837. 

G  »  2 
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CHAP,     risked  much  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  British  name 

v__V .  and   the   rights   of  the   British    citizen.     In    1864    the 

^4*  honour  of  the  British  name  had  been  sullied  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  idle  menaces  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  it  was  publicly  declared,  was  assisting  at  the  final 
interment  of  that  celebrated  personage,  the  civis 
Romanics.  And,  in  the  next  place,  Lord  Palmerston 
must  have  bitterly  resented  the  means  of  his  escape, 
and  have  sorely  disliked  availing  himself  of  the  services 
of  the  men  who  supplied  them ;  for  the  words  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  amendment  reflected  as  strongly  on  the 
Minister's  own  policy  as  the  resolution  for  which  it  was 
substituted  ;  and,  whatever  satisfaction  the  House  of 
Commons  might  feel  that  this  country  had  abstained 
from  armed  interference  in  a  quarrel  with  which  it  had 
no  direct  concern,  Lord  Palmerston  knew  that  absten- 
tion was  opposed  to  his  own  wishes,  his  own  feelings, 
and  his  own  judgment.  It  was,  moreover,  no  secret 
that,  if  the  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  it 
\\*as  dictated  by  Mr.  Cobden  ;  and,  of  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  one  with 
whom  Lord  Palmerston  was  least  in  sympathy.  He- 
liad  even  persuaded  himself  that  Mr.  Cobden's  conduct 
and  language  in  Parliament  had  excited  the  antipathy 
of  the  vast  majority  of  honest  men. 

Yet  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
had  one  more  humiliation  in  store  for  him.-  From  the 
first  formation  of  his  second  Ministry,  he  had  found 
himself  constantly  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  own 
Cabinet.  He  had  disliked  almost  everything  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  done ;  he  had  declared,  on  one  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  that  it  was  better  to  lose  Mr.  Glad- 
stone than  to  lose  his  own  Fortification  Bill  (or  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  as  he  phrased  it).  But  in  1864 
lie  claimed  Mr.  Gladstone's  achievements  as  the  chief 
reason  whv  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  declare 
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its  want  of  confidence  in  his  Ministry.     'Between  1860 

und  1864  we  have  reduced  the  taxation  of  the  country 

by  12,000,000/.    With  the  assistance  of  the  honourable  1860~64- 

member  for  Eochdale,  to  whom  I  have  repeatedly  said 

the  country  is  much  indebted,  a  commercial  treaty  [has 

been]  negotiated  between  France  and  England,  which 

has  wonderfully  increased  the  mercantile  relations  of 

the    two  countries.    .    .   .    During   our   Administration 

the    permanent   national   debt   has   been    reduced    by 

11,000,000^.  .  .  .  The  private  income  of  the  country 

has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  assessment  of 

the  income  tax  has  been  augmented  by   27,000,000/. 

Further,    the    expenditure   has    been    diminished    by 

3,000,000/.  odd.     The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  has 

risen  from   377,000,000^.  in  1861  to  444,000,OOOZ,  in 

1863.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further  details,  or 

I  could  show  the  various   other  improvements  which 

have  been  effected  in  savings  banks  and  in  other  matters 

which  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  working  classes.' l 

A  record,  it  will  be  admitted,  of  which  any  Minister 

might  be  justly  proud,  but  a  record  of  achievements 

due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  persistence,  which  had  prevailed 

over  a  reluctant  Prime  Minister. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  pp.  1283, 1284. 


CHAPTER  VEL 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

CVLL'     -k  perusing  any  account   of  the   history   of  England 

j^jgg'Jg^  during  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  the  reader  is- 

bewildered  by  the  restless  activity  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  pro-  J  ,  • 

gress  of      and  the  torpor  of  domestic  politics.     Much  mischief,  he 

from'-isoo   ma)T  think,  might  have  been  avoided  if  a  little  of  the 

to  1865.      energy,  which  was  devoted  to  interference  in  the  affairs 

of  other  nations,  had  been  reserved  to  promote  a  few 

useful   reforms  at   home.     Happily,  however,   for  the 

country,  while  the  Legislature  was  acquiescing  in  the- 

policy  of  marking  time   which  was  dictated  by  Lord 

»/  •/ 

Palmerston's  conservative  temperament,  the  people 
outside  the  Legislature  were  carrying  on  the  work  of 
progress.  After  all,  the  history  of  a  country  does  not 
consist  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  its  parliamentary 
tongue  talk  ;  it  is  the  energy  of  a  race,  not  the  laws 
of  its  lawmakers,  which  promotes  the  common  weal. 

And  the  energy  of  the  people  was  great  while  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Minister.  During  the  six  years  com- 
prised in  his  last  Administration,  the  people  of  these 
islands  added  some  1,200,000  souls  to  their  population ;. 
they  sent  another  million  to  fill  up  the  waste  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  in  America,  Australasia,  and 
elsewhere ;  they  constructed  more  than  3,000  miles  of" 
additional  railway  ;  they  spent  more  than  1 20,000, OOO/. 
in  developing  their  railway  system ;  they  increased  the 
capacity  of  their  mercantile  marine  by  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  ;  thev  doubled  the  tonnage  of  their  steam 
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fleet ;  they  increased  the  produce  of  their  coal  mines    CHAP. 
from  a  little  more  than  70,000,000  to  a  little  more  than  s_  V*L ... , 
100,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year ;  they  raised  the  gross  1859~65. 
value  of  their  trade  from  some  330,000,000/.  to  some 
490,000,000/.  annually ;  they  reduced  the  national  in- 
debtedness by  some   18,000,000/.,  and  they  added  by 
their   thrift  more   than    100,000,000^.    a   year   to   the 
capital  of  the  country.1 

These   examples,  which  could  be  easily  multiplied,  The 

increased 

are  sufficient  to  snow  that,  while  statesmen  were  use  of  ma- 
slumbering  and  doing  nothing,  the  people  were  awake  c 
and  doing  much.  And  it  was  not  only  in  such  ways  as 
these  that  the  people  were  showing  fresh  signs  of  life. 
Invention  was  busy  in  endowing  men  with  new  power. 
A  great,  but  pessimistic,  writer  has  indeed  recently 
argued  that  the  '  imperfect '  welcome  accorded  to 
mechanical  invention  in  England  forms  4  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  the  decadence  of  English  energy.' 2  But  the 
instructed  critic  will  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Pearson's 
conclusion.  If  no  invention  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  made  the  same  impression  on  the 
imagination  as  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  inventors 
were  busily  developing  the  works  which  previous 
generations  had  originated ;  they  were  accomplishing 
achievements  which  their  predecessors  could  not  have 
attempted ;  they  were  introducing  machinery  into  the 
affairs  of  domestic  life. 

To   take   some    familiar   instances.     It   was  in  the 


1  Mr.  Gladstone,   in   his  Budget  savings.     The  Economist  put  them 

speech  of  1861,  put  the  savings  of  from  1854  to  1859  at  114,000,000^. 

the  country  at  50,000,OOOZ.  a  year.  a  year,  and  in  1860  at  130,000,000/. 

'  Enormous  as  that   sum  is/  so  he  In    another  statistical    paper  they 

said,  '  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  were  estimated  at  150,000,000^.,  and 

the  amount  which  the  skill,  and  the  some  statisticians  had  put  them  at 

capital,  and  the  industry  of  England  200,000,000^.   Hansard,  vol.   clxxv. 

may  be  computed  to  lay  by  everv  p.  266. 

S;ar.'    Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  568.  2  Pearson,    National    Life    and 

ut  there  seems   little   doubt  that  Character,  p.  101. 
Mr.  Gladstone  under-estimated  these 
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CHAP:     comparatively   sterile    period   of  British   history,  with 
Y1'      which  this  book  has  been  occupied,  that  the  printing 


859-65.  machine  was  perfected  which  has  made  the  large 
circulation  of  newspapers  possible.  It  was  in  the  same 
period  that  machinery  was  introduced  into  agriculture, 
that  the  sewing  machine  became  a  necessity  in  almost 
every  household,  and  that  the  first  practical  bicycles 
were  brought  into  use.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  three  other  things  which  have  effected  so  great 
a  revolution  in  the  life  of  civilised  man  ;  but  these 
three  things,  though  they  are  familiar  to  every  house- 
hold, have  perhaps  made  less  impression  on  the 
imagination  than  the  development  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  steam  vessel,  or  the  extension  of  telegraphy 
The  de-  and  the  introduction  of  the  telephone.  In  one  sense, 

velopment    .-•       •••,.,  .  T     i 

of  the  indeed,  the  railway  engine  may  seem  little  superior  to 
tue  locomotive  which  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
before  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act.  The 
Rocket  could  and  did  attain  a  speed  which  would  have 
seemed  respectable  in  these  modern  days  of  rapid 
travelling.  Yet  the  locomotive  of  to-day  differs  from 
the  locomotive  of  our  ancestors  as  the  largest  racehorse 
differs  from  the  smallest  Shetland  pony.  It  was  a 
condition  of  the  competition,  in  which  the  Rocket 
succeeded,  that  the  weight  of  the  engine,  with  its  load 
of  water,  should  not  exceed  six  tons  ;  '  to-day,'  so 
wrote  a  competent  authority  in  1895,  '  there  are 
engines  built  weighing  seventy  tons.'  The  Rocket,  at 
its  original  trial,  drew  thirty  passengers  at  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  ;  l  the  modern 
locomotive  is  expected  to  be  able  to  draw  some  six 
hundred  passengers  at  a  speed  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

1  See  Thurston,  A  History  of  the  ad  verb.  Railways.     It  is  said  that 

titeam  Engine,   pp.    196,  198,   220.  it  was  driven  on  one  occasion  over 

The  Rocket  actually  weighed  rather  four  miles  in  four  and  a  half  minutes. 

more  than  four  tons.   Encyclo.  Brit.,  Thuvston's  Steam  Enyiue,  p.  199. 
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The  modern  railway  engine  had  not  been  fully  CHAP. 
developed  in  the  period  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
Ministry;  but  the  engine  of  that  time  bore  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  engine  of  to-day  than  to  the 
old  Eocket.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that,  if  Stephenson 
could  have  designed,  he  could  have  found  no  factory  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  capable 
of  making,  the  modern  locomotive.  The  tools  of  his  Theappii- 
day  were  too  imperfect  and  too  weak  to  produce  the  machinery 
results  with  which  the  world  has  since  become  familiar. 
In  1838  there  was  not  a  forge  hammer  in  England  or 
Scotland  powerful  enough  to  forge  the  paddle  shaft  of 
the  engines  for  the  Great  Britain.1  Yet  the  Great 
Britain,  probably  the  finest  vessel  which  had  then  been 
designed,  had  only  the  power  of  1,000  horses.  It  was 
the  application  of  machinery  to  tool-making  which 
enabled  engines  to  be  constructed  with  an  accuracy, 
and  of  a  power,  which  had  not  previously  been  attain- 
able ;  and  it  was  the  invention  of  these  tools  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Maudslay,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
and  others,  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  enabled  engineers  to  attempt  the 
great  works  which  they  were  pushing  forward  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  Ministry.  '  When  I  first  entered 
this  city,'  said  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  inaugural  address 
as  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester  in 
1861,  '  the  whole  of  the  machinery  was  executed  by 
hand.  There  were  neither  planing,  slotting,  nor  shaping 
machines ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  very  imperfect 
lathes  and  a  few  drills,  the  preparatory  operations  of 
construction  were  entirely  effected  by  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  Now  everything  is  done  by  machine  tools 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  unaided  hand  could 
never  accomplish.' 2  The  application  of  machinery  to 

1  Smiles,    Industrial    Biography,         . 2  See   the    address,   and   Smiles, 
p.  284.  Industrial  Biography,  p.  299. 
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CHAP,     tool-making  led  directly  to  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 

>__^J_-   chine.     It  is  to  tool-making  machines  that  we  owe  '  the 

1859-65.  means  of  carrying  into  practice  the  accumulated  results 

of    scientific   investigation   on   mechanical    subjects.' l 

Hence  it  happens  that,  while  the  engines  constructed  in 

the  earlier  days  of  railway  administration  were  rapidly 

superseded,  engines   designed   and   built   during  Lord 

Palmerston's  second  Administration  were  still  running' 

and  working  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mechanical  invention  was  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it.  Man  was  everywhere  attempt- 
ing feats  which  seemed  harder  to  accomplish  than  any 
which  he  had  previously  executed.  Even  the  dread  of 
war,  which  inspired  the  panic  of  invasion,  stimulated  the 
The  battle  inventors  and  the  engineers  to  fresh  efforts.  In  1856, 
on  the  eve  of  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Ministry,  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  had  con- 
vinced the  people  that  improvements  in  artillery  were 
essential  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  ;  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, who  rose  afterwards  to  die  as  Lord  Armstrong, 
amid  the  honours  and  riches  which  his  ingenuity  had 
enabled  him  to  accumulate,  devised  the  gun  which  bore 
his  name.  Two  or  three  years  later  Mr.  (or,  as  he  then 
was,  Sir  William)  Armstrong  succeeded  in  making  a  gun 
of  still  heavier  calibre,  which  was  especially  designed  for 
naval  uses,  and  which  was  said  to  be  capable  of  blowing 
4  any  wooden  ship  out  of  the  water.'  The  invention  of 
this  gun  turned  the  attention  of  constructors  to  armour- 
ing vessels  ;  and,  though  in  1860  few  manufacturers 
would  have  attempted  to  make  an  iron  plate  half  an 
inch  thick,  in  1864  it  was  a  common  thing  to  manu- 
facture plates  two,  four,  and  six  inches  in  thickness. 

1  The  words  are  Mr.  Nasmyth's,  argument  in  the  text,  that  the  appli- 

and  are  quoted  in  Smiles's  Industrial  cation  of  machinery  to  tool-making 

Biography,   p.  51.    They  especially  enabled  machines  to  be  constructed 

refer  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  slide  rest,:  of   the   power    and  accuracy   Avith 

but  the  whole  passage  supports  the  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
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Each   fresh   victory   over   matter,    which    gave   us   a     CHAP. 

thicker  armour  for  ships,  set  inventors,  in  turn,  devis-  . , .:_. 

ing  some  new  improvement  for  increasing  the  efficiency  1859-65. 
of  the  attack,  and  the  battle  of  the  ships  and  guns 
began,  which  was  not  destined  to  attain  its  Marathon 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  new  invention  was 
warmly  'welcomed  by  the  public  and  Parliament,1  and 
more  attention  was  already  bestowed  on  the  perfecting 
of  machinery  for  destroying  life  than  on  the  introduction 
of  new  inventions  for  stimulating  trade.  In  the  great 
exhibition,  which  was  held  at  Paris  two  years  after 
Lord  Palmerston's  death,  this  fact  received  a  fresh 
illustration  ;  for — sad  and  solemn  spectacle — war  itself 
was  included  among  the  industries.2 

If  inventors  were  busy  in  devising  new  armour  and  The  pro- 
new   guns,    they   were  concurrently  addressing   them-  railways. 
selves  to  more   beneficial  enterprises.     Railways  were 
being   pushed   forward ;   more    costly  and   more    diffi- 
cult schemes    than  had  previously  been  contemplated 
were   being   projected,  and   nowhere  was   this  change 
more  visible    than  in  the   heart   of  the  Empire.     The 
whole    aspect    of  London   was   being   altered    by   the 
schemes    of  railway   engineers.     In   1859,  when  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  Ministry  was  formed,  the  Thames 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  had  not  been  crossed 
by  a  single  railway.     The  traveller,  on  his  way  to  the 
south-east  of  England,  had  to  go  to  a  small  and  incon- 
venient station  at  London  Bridge.     The  traveller  to  the  New  rail- 
south-west  of  England  had  to  go  to  a  still  smaller  and  London, 
more  inconvenient  station  at  Waterloo.     To  reach  the 
former,  if  he  came  from  Northern  London,  he  had  to 
descend  a  steep  hill  and  ascend  another  equally  steep 
hill,   the   banks    of  the   old   and  famous    watercourse 
which  had  originally  found  its  way  to  the  Thames  along 

1  See    Captain    Jervis's     speech.          2  De  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  2032.  Empire,  vol.  v.  p.  20G. 
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the  valley  which  is  now  spanned  by  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  To  reach  the  latter,  unless  he  made  a  wide 
(>/5.  detour,  he  had  probably  to  pay  toll  at  Waterloo  Bridge.1 
Other  choice  he  had  none.  Neither  Victoria  Station 
on  the  west,  nor  Charing  Cross  in  the  centre  of  London, 
nor  Cannon  Street  on  the  east,  existed.  There  was  no 
railway  bridge  at  Blackfriars.  In  other  respects  the 
traveller  was  hardly  better  off.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  had  a  small  and  inconvenient  terminus  at  the 
western  end  of  the  existing  station  ;  the  Great  Eastern 
(or  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  as  it  was  then  called) 
had  a  still  smaller  and  almost  inaccessible  station  in 
Bishopsgate  Street.  Neither  the  Midland  nor,  of  course, 
the  Great  Central  Railway  had  been  brought  to  London. 
The  great  hotels,  which  now  stand  in  close  proximity  to 
these  termini,  and  which  form  such  remarkable  features 
in  the  architecture  of  modern  London,  had  not  been 
constructed.  The  man  who  was  familiar  with  the 
London  of  1860  would  have  hardly  recognised  it  if  he 
had  returned  to  it,  after  a  forty  years'  absence,  in 
1900. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
Ministry,  the  period  when  politics  were  torpid,  and 
invention  and  industry  were  active,  railway  projectors, 
railway  directors,  and  railway  engineers  were  busily 
endeavouring  to  lay  hands  on  vast  areas  in  London. 
Wherever  a  vacant  space  favoured  the  design,  the 
railways  were  seeking  to  appropriate  it.  In  1863  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  proposed  to  acquire  Finsbury 
i 

1  Not   only  were  there  toll  bars  Gate  owes  its  name  of  course  to  the 

on  most  of  the  bridges  (there  were  turnpike  gate  which  stood  close  to 

only  three  free  bridges  in  London  the  present  station.     '  81  turnpikes 

in   1865.      Hansard,  vol.   clxxviii.  and  tollbars  ceased  on  the  north  of 

p.    1053),    but    there    were    turn-  London  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864;  and 

pike  gates  all  round  London.     See  61  on  the  south  side  on  the  31st  of 

on    this  point    a    short  debate  in  October,  1865.'       Haydn,  Diet,   of 

Parliament    in     1860.       Hansard,  Dates,  ad  verb.  Tolls, 
vol.  clviii.   p.   218.      Netting  Hill 
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Circus ;  in  the  same  year  the  Metropolitan  District  CHAP. 
Kailway  wished  to  appropriate  Sloane  Square.1  In  > .  YU' .  . 
1864,  'one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  City  proper  1859~65- 
was  scheduled  for  railway  purposes.'  Stations  were  in 
course  of  erection  at  Cannon  Street,  Liverpool  Street, 
Moorgate  Street,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Railways  were  contemplating  the 
construction  of  what  is  called  the  Inner  Circle,  and 
Parliament  was  asked  to  sanction  the  construction  of 
174  miles  of  railway  and  the  expenditure  of  44,000,000/. 
within  the  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  metropolis 
alone.-  Parliament  was  so  impressed  with  the  extent 
of  these  schemes,  and  with  the  absence  of  any  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  the  development  of  the  railway  system, 
that  it  took  the  unusual  course  of  appointing  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  determine  which  of  the 
numerous  Bills  which  had  been  presented  to  it,  for  the 
promotion  of  metropolitan  railways,  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed.3 

But  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Legislature  was  The  con- 
confronted   did  not  merely  consist  in  the  number  of  displace- 
ill-assorted    and    inconsistent    proposals    which    were  ™e"t 
placed  before  it.     A  further  and  much  more  serious  working 
question  was  raised  by  the  effect  which  the  invasion  of  c 
the  railways  was   producing  on  the  working  classes. 
The  proposal  to  convert  Finsbury  Circus  into  a  railway 
station  afforded  a  good  example  of  this  injury.     Early 
in   the   nineteenth    century,  when  the  Corporation   of 
the  City  obtained  power   to   build  over  some  vacant 
fields  in  Finsbury,  Parliament  had  the  good  sense  to 
reserve  an  open  space  of  three  and  a  half  acres  for  the 
recreation  and  refreshment  of  the  neighbourhood.     In 
the  fifty  years  which  followed  this  decision,  its  wisdom 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxix.  pp.  1019,  3  For  the  appointment  and  report 

1909-1917.  of  the  committee,  vide  the  preceding- 

a  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxiii.  pp.  279-284,  references,  and  see  the  report  in 

1540-154y,  and  1634.  Parl  Papers,  1864,  vol.  xi.  p.  241. 
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CHAP,  became  very  plain,  for  a  huge  population  grew  up  in  the 
•^—^1—  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  open  space.  Within 
1859-65.  £ftv  yards  of  it  was  a  single  parish,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Moorfields,  whose  population  of  5,000  was  crowded 
into  500  houses,  and  whose  aristocracy  consisted  of 
'  families  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  two  rooms.' 
Through  this  parish  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the 
railway  which  was  to  appropriate  the  circus.  In  its 
course  it  was  proposed  to  sweep  away  half  the  houses 
in  the  parish,  and  very  nearly  half  of  their  helpless 
inhabitants.1  The  wretched  people  whom  it  was  thus 
proposed  to  evict  from  their  homes,  and  perhaps 
remove  permanently  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
work,  had  no  remedy.  Mere  weekly  tenants,  they  had  no 
locus  standi  before  the  select  committees  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to  incur  the 
vast  expense  which  surrounded  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  on  private  Bills.  Such  was  the  effect  of  one 
scheme.  It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865 
that  the  '  improvements  which  had  been  carried  out 
during  the  [preceding]  four  or  five  years  [in  London], 
and  which  were  in  contemplation  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  had  displaced,  or  would  displace,  some 
50,000  persons.'  The  improvements  contemplated  in 
1865  alone  affected  20,000  people.2 

A  few  years  before,  when  the  evil  was  less  obvious. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it  by 
a  proposal  that  the  promoters  of  any  scheme  which 
displaced  a  proportion  of  the  population  should  pro- 
vide residential  accommodation  for  the  people  whom 
they  displaced,  equivalent  to  that  which  the} 
destroyed ;  but,  on  Lord  Redesdale's  objection,  thai 
an  inflexible  rule  of  this  kind  was  highly  incon 
venient,3  the  Lords  had  referred  the  matter  to  a  select 

1  Hansard,  vol  clxi.  pp.  1060-1085. 

2  -Z7«W.,vol.  clxxvii.  p.  930,  and  vol.  clxxviii.  p.  544. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  cxxv.  p.  410. 
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committee.  This  committee  recommended  that  a  CHAP. 
standing  order  should  be  framed,  compelling  the  pro-  .  VIL_ 
moters  of  every  private  Bill,  in  which  power  was  sought  1859-65. 
to  take  compulsorily  thirty  houses  inhabited  by  the 
labouring  classes,  to  state  the  number  of  houses  which 
they  proposed  to  take,  the  number  of  persons  whom 
they  proposed  to  displace,  and  the  provision  which  they 
proposed  to  make  for  remedying  the  inconvenience  which 
they  were  causing.  The  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  a  standing  order  based  upon  it  was  framed ;  but 
this  order,  excellent  in  its  intentions,  may  possibly 
form  a  conspicuous  patch  in  the  mosaic  which  paves 
another  world.  At  any  rate,  it  proved  inoperative  ; 
and  in  1861,  when  the  railway  Bills  before  Parliament 
made  the  matter  of  pressing  urgency,  nothing  practical 
had  ensued  from  it. 

Fortunately,  in  1861,  attention  was  again  called  to  Lord 
the  matter  by  a  statesman  whose  position  and  whose  JJjjj|;J  sm 
attainments  gave  him  a  commanding  influence  among  his  186L 
brother  peers.  When  the  character  of  the  fourteenth 
Lord  Derby  is  sketched  by  a  competent  judge,  an  ad- 
verse verdict  will  probably  be  pronounced  on  the  chief 
acts  of  his  career.  Few  men  will  care  to  defend  his 
secession  from  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  1834,  or  from 
the  Peel  Ministry  in  1845,  while  perhaps  still  fewer  will 
excuse  the  light-hearted  manner  in  which  he  boasted 
publicly  in  1867  that  he  had  taken  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
•or  declared  privately  on  the  same  occasion  that  he  had 
dished  the  Whigs.  Yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  judge 
who  sums  up  against  Lord  Derby  on  these  grounds  will 
recollect  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country 
in  the  early  sixties ;  for  in  1862,  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  task  of 
•coping  with  famine,  he  showed  himself  keenly  alive  to 
the  responsibilities  of  a  great  landlord;  and  in  1861,  in 
urging  protection  for  the  helpless  working  classes  who 
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CHAP.     Avere  threatened  with  eviction,  he  showed  himself  equallv 

VII  • 

^_ ,_! — .  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  great  landlord.     He  per- 

°5'  suaded  the  House  of  Lords  to  direct  that  its  select 
committees  on  ne\v  railway  projects  affecting  the  metro- 
polis should  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  be  removed  under 
the  schemes,  and  whether  provision  had  been  made  or 
was  required  for  remedying  the  evils  of  their  displace- 
ment.1 

Two  methods  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  dis- 
placement could  be  reduced  had  already  occurred  to 
Lord  Shaft  esbury  and  to  Lord  Derby,  as  well  as  to 
other  men.  One  was  by  the  provision  of  new  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tenements  which 
were  destroyed;  the  other  was  by  compelling  the 
railways  to  run  cheap  trains  at  the  lowest  possible 
fares,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  by 
which  men  could  be  easily  conveyed  to  and  from  their 
work,  from  and  to  their  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Both 
methods  were  tentatively  adopted  in  1861.2  But 
perhaps  the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  growing 
appreciation  of  its  importance,  which  the  debate  re- 
vealed, did  more  than  even  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
Mr.  Pea-  to  produce  a  remedy.  In  the  year  that  followed  Lord 
SSsSfa  Derby's  action,  a  rich  American  merchant,  who  was 
Water-  conducting  a  profitable  business  in  London,  gave  the 
company,  sum  of  150, GOO/,  in  trust  for  the  erection  of  working 
class  dwellings  in  the  metropolis.  Soon  afterwards  a 
successful  London  tradesman  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  joint-stock  company  charged  with  the  same 
duty.  Mr.  Peabody,  by  his  example,  had  shown  what 
rich  men  might  do.  Sir  S.  WaterloAV,  by  his  action, 
had  shown  that  even  comparatively  poor  men  might 

1  Hansard,   vol.   clxi.  pp.  1694-  vol.  clxii.  p.  145,  and  Hodder's  Life 

1711.      Lord   Shaftesbury  followed  of  Lord  tShaftesbui-y,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

up  tlits  action  by  an  amendment  of  2  See   Lord    Redesdale's   speech, 

the  standing  order  of  1853.     Ibid.,  ibid.,  p.  150. 
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hope  to  derive  some   profit  from   their   philanthropy.     CHAP. 
And,  though  the  united  efforts  of  the  Legislature,  of  __I^_ 
philanthropists,    and    even   of  joint-stock   enterprises,  !859-65. 
failed   to   settle  an  important  question,  something,  at 
any  rate,  was  done ;    some  little   progress   was   made 
towards  its  solution. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  these  various  persons  The  Me- 
would  have   proved   less  successful   if  Parliament,   in  Board1  oT 
1863,  had  not  given  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Works- 
power  to  be  heard  against  any  private  Bill  affecting  the 
metropolis.     Such  a  power  had  already  been  granted 
to   municipalities  outside  London.     It   was   right  that 
it  should  be  extended  to  the  statutory  body  which  had 
been  entrusted   by  the  Legislature  with  some  sort  of 
supervision  over  the  entire  metropolis.1 

That  Board,  which  had  only  been  established  in  1855, 
'  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis  in 
respect  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  the  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  improvement  thereof,' 2  had 
not  hitherto  accomplished  much  to  vindicate  its  exist- 
ence. It  had  done  little  to  add  to  either  the  beauty  or 
the  convenience  of  London ;  and  the  little  it  had  done 
was  subjected  to  some  unfavourable  criticism.  In  1862, 
however,  it  was  entrusted  with  a  much  more  important 
task.  An  unusually  hot  summer  in  1858  had  concen- 
trated attention  on  the  state  of  the  Thames.  The  river, 
into  which  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  had  been  poured 
in  1847,3  was  in  a  condition  which  was  dangerous  to 
health.  At  every  low  tide  vast  tracts  of  foreshore  were 
left  by  the  receding  water  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  decomposing  sewage.  The  smell  from  the  river  was 

1  See   Hansard,    vol.    clxix.  pp.  sewers.       The    contents     of   some 
611,  722.  30,000  cesspools  were  poured  into 

2  18   &   19   Viet.,   c.    120,   Pre-  the  Thames ;  and  the  remedy  of  one 
amble.  evil,   as   so   often  happens   in  this 

3  In  1847,  an  Act  had  been  passed  imperfect  world,   produced   a  new 
enforcing    the   conveyance    of   the  one. 

sewage   of  London  into  the  public 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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CHAP,     intolerable;    and  the  smell   was   nowhere   worse  than 

v_ r.l_x  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnificent  palace  which 

l859-6o.  gjr  Charles  Barry  had  erected  as  the  home  of  the 
The  state  Legislature.  The  state  of  the  river  threatened  to 
Thames  paralyse  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  its  condi- 
158-  tion  became  a  much  more  frequent  subject  of  discussion 
than  the  conduct  of  a  Conservative  Government  or  the 
prospects  of  a  new  Eeform  Bill.1  This  '  noble  river,' 
said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Parliament,  '  so  long  the  pride  and 
joy  of  Englishmen,  which  has  hitherto  been  associated 
with  the  noblest  feats  of  our  commerce  and  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  our  poetry,  has  really  become  a 
Stygian  pool,  reeking  with  inevitable  and  intolerable 
horrors.'  It  was  the  obvious  duty  of  authority  to  find 
a  remedy  for  '  a  state  of  affairs  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  public  health  ; '  and,  though  other  men 
had  suggested  that  the  cost  of  a  work  of  such  im- 
portance should  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  country 
and  the  metropolis,2  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  financial 
conceptions  were  in  office  affected  by  the  counsel  of 
his  permanent  advisers,  rightly  contended  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  London  to  cleanse  its  own  streets  and 
clean  its  own  river.  But  this  conclusion  raised  a  great 
difficulty.  '  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  metropolis,  which  has  been  under  the  control 
of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  corporation,'  the  muni- 
cipal administration  of  London  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
In  this  '  disagreeable  and  difficult  position '  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  with  the  duty.  The  cost  of  completing  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  intercepting  the 
sewage  from  the  river,  could  not  be  placed  at  less  than 
3,000,000/.  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  that  the  Metropolitan 

1  See,     e.g.,    Hansard,    vol.     cl.          2  See  Mr.  Cox's  speech  and  sub- 
p.  2113,  and  vol.  cli.  pp.  28, 380,  421,      sequent  debate,  ibid.,  p.  1165. 
573. 
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Board  should  be  armed  with  powers  to  carry  out  the     CHAP. 
work,  and  to  raise  a  threepenny  rate  for  the  purpose.  _v^_, 
This  rate,  it  was  thought,  would  produce  I40,000/.  a  1859~65- 
year,  and   the  Government  would  then  guarantee  the 
principal  and  interest  of  a  loan  of  3.000, OOO/.1 

The  scheme,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  elaborated,  The 
raised  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Some  members  com- 
plained,  with  good  reason,  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Government  was  notoriously  inadequate,  and  that  the 
expense  might  be  raised  to  five,  six,  or  even  eleven 
millions.  Others  objected  that  there  was  no  plan  before 
the  House,  and  that  it  was  absurd,  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  to  invest  a  comparatively  irresponsible  Board 
with  an  uncontrolled  power  of  determining  what  should 
be  done.  Others  again  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge 
that  the  functions  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  should 
be  extended  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  valuable 
public  property  which  the  Crown  held  in  London 
should  bear  its  portion  of  London  burdens.2 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  the  Bill  made  rapid 
progress.  The  intolerable  stench  of  the  river  produced, 
among  the  Legislature  generally,  a  keen  desire  to  escape 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster ;  and,  though 
the  Bill  was  only  introduced  in  the  middle  of  July,  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in  a  single 
fortnight. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  scheme  thus  hastily 
-adopted  could  not  be  executed  for  anything  like  the 
sum  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  named.  The  3,000,000/. 
rapidly  grew  into  7,000,000/.  It  became  also  plain 
that  its  execution  would  inevitably  lead  to  other  difficul- 
ties. The  roads  which  connected  the  east  and  west  of 
London  were  already  too  small  for  the  traffic.  '  It 
took  a  longer  time  to  go  from  London  Bridge  to  the 
Oreat  Western  Eailway  than  from  London  Bridge  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cli.  p.  1508.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  1521,  1523. 

H  H  2 
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CHAP.     Brighton.'     But,  if  this  drainage  scheme  were  carried 
-    ^ IL   *  out    in    its    integrity,    the   narrow   and    inconvenient 
1859-65.  thoroughfares  which  were  alone  available  for  the  pur- 
pose would  be  blocked  by  the  simultaneous  construction 
of  high-level,  mid-level,  and  low-level  sewers.    The  whole 
circulation  of  a  great  city  would  be  suspended,  its  very 
life  would  be  threatened  by  the  simultaneous  closing 
of  its  most  important  arteries. 

Hence,  as  the  days  rolled  on,  a  general  impression 
was  created  that  some  means  must  be  found  for  relieving 
the  metropolis  from  the  consequences  of  closing  or 
blocking  its  chief  streets.  One  expedient  there  wa& 
for  averting  the  evil,  which  could  not  escape  attention. 
The  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Westminster 
EnibanL  an(^  Waterloo,  the  river,  which  here  pursues  a  crescent- 
ment.  shaped  course,  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  left  at  each 
low  tide  a  large  space  of  foetid  foreshore.  It  was 
obvious  that,  if  the  foreshore  were  reclaimed  by  an 
embankment,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  land  would 
be  recovered,  considerable  force  would  be  added  to  the 
scour  of  the  river,  and,  if  the  embankment  thus  made- 
were  extended  to  Blackfriars,  a  new  and  shorter  road 
might  be  constructed  to  the  City,  under  which  the  new 
low-level  sewer  could  be  conveniently  constructed. 
The  idea  of  thus  embanking  the  river  was  not  new.  It 
had  originally  been  propounded  in  the  seventeenth,, 
it  had  frequently  been  suggested  in  the  nineteenth, 
century.1  But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  scheme  had 
interfered  with  its  adoption.  It  required  such  a  crisis, 
as  the  projected  drainage  of  London  involved,  to  insure 
its  adoption. 

Face  to  face,  however,  with  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  low-level  sewer  under 
the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street ;  assured  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewer  might  even  affect  the  foundations  of 

1  See  Hansard,  vol.  clviii.  p.  736,  and  vol.  clxix.  p.  427. 
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Somerset  House  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; *•  Parliament  CHAP. 
in  1860  reviewed  its  original  project  on  the  invitation  ^  vn', 
•of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  gentleman  to  whose  sugges-  1859-65. 
tion  the  creation  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1851,  owed 
its  origin ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.2  The  committee  recommended  the  execution 
of  the  work,  and  the  Government  thereupon  appointed 
a  commission  to  decide  the  particular  plan  which 
should  be  adopted.3  In  the  various  discussions  on  the 
subject,  however,  it  was  already  becoming  plain  that, 
while  there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  should  be  carried  out,  there  was  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how  its  cost  should  be 
defrayed.  Country  members  not  unnaturally  argued 
that  the  cost  of  a  work  intended  to  improve  the 
metropolis  should  be  borne  by  the  metropolis.  London 
members,  unable  to  answer  these  arguments,  protested 
that  the  cost  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  rates. 
Fortunately,  a  method  was  discovered  for  avoiding  this 
difficulty.  From  1666,  possibly  even  from  an  earlier  The  coal 
date,  the  City  of  London  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  ^^ 
levying  a  tax  of  fourpence  a  ton,  or  more  accurately  continued, 
of  fourpence  a  chaldron,  on  all  sea-borne  coal  imported 
into  the  City ;  but  for  many  years  the  City  had  also 
been  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  levy  further 
tolls  of  eightpence  and  a  penny  on  coal,  and  the 
proceeds  of  these  tolls  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  certain  works  of  public  utility.  The  eightpenny  and 
penny  duties  expired  in  1861  ;  and  the  committee 
recommended,  and  the  Government  proposed,  that  they 
should  be  continued  for  a  further  ten  years,  and  their 
proceeds  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  projected 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clviii.  p.  739.  3  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  294.    For 

-  Ibid.,   p.   746.      For  report  of  the  report   of  the   commission,  see 

this  committee,   see   Parl.   Papers,  Parl.     Papers,     1861,     vol.     xxxi. 

1860,  vol.  xx.  p.  321.  p.  267. 
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CHAP,     embankment.     In  order   to    remove  the  opposition  of 
>_    .  '_,  the  City,  it  was  suggested   that  the  original  duty  of 
.859-65.  fourpence?  which  the  Corporation  claimed  as  a  right, 
but  which  its  critics   denounced  as  an    abuse,  should 
be  continued  for  the  same  time.1 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  brought  the  country 
a  little  nearer  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  The  com- 
mission, to  which  the  Government  had  referred  it, 
boldly  suggested  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  wharves  between  Westminster  and  Black - 
friars,  but  that  the  rights  of  the  wharfingers  should 
be  acquired.  It  further  proposed  that  a  new  road 
should  be  made  from  the  termination  of  the  embank- 
ment at  Blackfriars  to  the  heart  of  the  City  at  the 
Mansion  House.2  The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  plan  were 
so  great,  that  the  objections,  which  private  and  interested 
individuals  raised  to  it,  were  easily  overborne.3  The 
The  Bill  for  the  construction  of  the  embankment  was  passed  ; 

for'em6       while,  in  the  following  year,  after  the  policy  of  makiuir 
banking      the  new  street  had  been  referred  to  another  commission,4 
adopted,     it   was  supplemented   by   a    measure    authorising   the 
formation    of  a   new   street    from   Blackfriars   to   the 
Mansion  House.      The  coal  duties  were  extended  for 
a  further  period  of  ten  years,  from  1871  to  1881,  to 
pay    for  the  cost   of  its    construction ;    and   the   pro- 
vision of  these  additional  resources  enabled  the  House 
other         to  contemplate    further   improvements.      As    the    sum 
mentsVe      which  the  extension  of  the  9d.  duty  would  provide  was 
adopted,     more  than  that  required  for  the  purpose,  the  balance 
was  reserved  for  the  embankment  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Thames  from    Westminster   to  Yauxhall.      The 

1  Hansard,   vol.  clxii.   pp.   293-  3  For  the  Duke   of  Buccleuch's 

•314.      I   have   not  alluded   in   the  objections,    which     he     ultimately 

text   to  the  wine  duty  of  4s.   per  withdrew,    see    ibid.,    vol.    clxviii. 

tun  or  \d.   per  dozen,   which   was  p.  647. 

continued  at  the  same  time.  4  Parl.  Papers,   1863,   vol.  xxvi. 

"  Ibiil.,  vol.   clxv.   p.    1819,  and  p.  431. 
vol.  clxvi.  p.  698. 
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corresponding  4o?.,  allotted  to  the  City,  was  ordered  to  be     CHAP. 
applied  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  deep  ^Z^l_, 
valley  which,  descending  from  Holborn  on  the  one  side  1859-65. 
and  Newgate  Street  on  the  other,  made  heavy  traffic 
difficult  at  all  times,  and  in   slippery  weather  almost 
impossible.1 

These  great  improvements  were  made  at  the  cost  of 
those  who  lived  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood. 
During  the  same  period  the  Government  itself  under- 
took the  work  of  providing  new  public  offices  at  White- 
hall, and  they  brought  forward  proposals  for  concentra- 
ting the  Law  Courts  near  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  for  moving 
the  Natural  History  Collection  from  Bloomsbury  to 
South  Kensington.2 

Thus  public  action  was  seconding  private  effort, 
and  doing  something  to  improve  the  appearance  and 
diminish  the  inconveniences  of  London.  Costly  railway 
termini,  connected  usually  with  gigantic  hotels,  were 
being  erected  or  projected  at  Paddington,  Victoria, 
Cannon  Street,  and  Charing  Cross.  The  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  Eailways  were  burrowing 
underground  from  the  west  to  the  City ;  and  the  Mid- 
land Eailway  was  obtaining  powers  for  carrying  its  line 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxix.  p.  350.  The  Government  in  1862  suffered  a 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  was  defeat  on  the  scheme  for  concen- 

very  anxious  to  be  entrusted  with  trating  the  Law  Courts.  Ibid., 

the  formation  of  the  new  street  vol.  clxvi.  p.  826 ;  and,  in  the  same 

(Queen  Victoria  Street,  as  it  was  year,  their  Bill  for  the  removal  of 

ultimately  called).  But  the  proposal,  the  Natural  History  Collection  to 

which  they  made  with  this  object,  Kensington  was  also  rejected.  Ibid., 

was  rejected.  Ibid.,  vol.  clxx.  p.  1932.  They  succeeded  in  carrying 

p.  1703.  For  a  debate  on  the  their  proposal  in  1863,  but  only  after 

further  extension  of  the  coal  and  very  sharp  debates.  Vide  e.g.  ibid., 

wine  duties,  ibid.,  p.  1721.  vol.  clxxi.  p.  237;  and  vol.  clxxii. 

3  The  construction  of  the  new  pp.  75-135.  I  have  not  thought  it 

block  of  public  offices,  which  con-  necessary  to  refer  to  the  later 

tains  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  battle  of  the  sites  for  the  new  Law 

Office,  and  other  departments,  will  Courts  which  raged  in  Parliament, 

always  be  associated  with  Lord  in  the  press,  and  in  pamphlet  litera- 

Palmerston's  second  Ministry,  be-  ture  from  1865.  The  rival  sites 

cause  he  insisted  on  substituting  were  Carey  Street  and  the  Thames 

Italian  for  Gothic  architecture.  Embankment. 
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CHAP,     to  London,  and  was  contemplating  the  erection  of  the 
^_XJL_^  noble  terminus  which  was  completed  in  1868.     Great, 
l859-6o.  however,  as  were  the  exertions  which  railway  engineers 
were  making  to  improve  the  internal  communications  of 
the  country  in  a  period  of  abnormal  activity,  still  more 
The  appii-  was  being  done  to  promote  its  external  trade.     Steam, 
°      indeed,  had  done  something  in  this  direction  before  the 


to  the        days  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  Ministry  ;  but  it  was 

mercantile         J  J   ' 

marine.  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  it  first  became  plain  that 
steam  would  probably  drive  sailing  vessels  from  the  sea. 
Up  to  this  date,  indeed,  the  sailing  merchantmen  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  number  and  capacity.  They 
attained  their  greatest  number  in  1863  :  they  attained 
their  maximum  tonnage  in  1865.  l  In  1859,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  office,  only  one  ton  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  was  moved  by 
steam  ;  in  1865,  when  he  died,  two  tons  out  of  every 
eleven  were  so  moved. 

The  activity  of  British  shipowners  was  probably 
stimulated  by  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  America. 
In  consequence  of  the  dangers,  to  which  the  shipping  of 
the  United  States  was  exposed,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
transfer  the  vessels  to  a  British  register  ;  and,  if  the 
mercantile  marine  of  one  country  suffered,  that  of  the 
other  gained  in  consequence.2  This  tendency  was  in- 
creased, by  the  gradual  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in 
shipbuilding.  Though  iron  is  heavier  than  wood,  so 
much  less  iron  than  wood  is  necessary  in  shipbuilding, 
that  '  the  weight  of  an  iron  ship  is  only  two-thirds  that 
of  a  wooden  ship  of  the  same  size.'  3  In  the  early  sixties 
the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  had  not 
•  been  developed  ;  this  country  still  remained  the  great 

1  The  figures  are  :  in  1863,  26,339      were  so  transferred  in  1863.     Han- 
sailing  vessels,  measuring  4,731,000      sard,  vol.  clxxv.  p.  498. 

tons  ;  and  in  1865,  26,069  vessels,          3  Routledge,  Discoveries  and  In- 

measuring  4,936,000  tons.  ventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

2  No  fewer  than  348  vessels,  with  p.  133. 
an  aggregate  burden  of  252,000  tons, 
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iron-producing  centre   of  the  world;   and   iron   ship-  CHAP. 

•                •                             •  vn 
building  naturally  found  its  home  in  the  islands  which, 


amply  provided  by  nature  with  the  ore  which  was 
required,  and  with  the  ports  and  estuaries  in  which  the 
vessels  could  be  built,  had  already  secured,  through  the 
energy  of  their  inhabitants,  the  first  place  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world. 

A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  steam  navigation  by  The  intro- 

,  .  ,        ,          .  ,,  .  .  rni  duction  of 

the  universal  adoption  ol  two  inventions.  Ine  screw  the  screw 
propeller  had  its  origin  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Pr°Peller- 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  Great  Britain,  which  was 
launched  in  1843,  and  which  was  probably  the  finest 
steamer  built  up  to  that  time,  was  moved  by  a  screw  ;  l 
but  the  majority  of  steamers  were  still  propelled  by  side, 
or  paddle,  wheels.  The  screw  was  merely  regarded  as 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  a  sailing  ship,  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  past  the  paddle- 
wheel  still  held  its  own.  The  vessels  of  the  Collins  Line, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  built  in  1851,  and  which  for 
a  time  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Atlantic  with 
British  owners,  were  moved  by  paddles.  An  American 
writer,  indeed,  partly  attributed  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  company  to  the  '  evident  and  inevitable  success  of 
screw  propulsion.'  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
very  year  in  which  the  Collins  Line  launched  tfre  Atlantic, 
a  great  English  company,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
built  their  first  screw  steamer.2  That  steamer  was 
destined  to  mark  a  dividing  line  in  the  history  of  the 
company  ;  for  while,  before  1851,  the  company  had 
built  nothing  but  paddles,  from  1851  it  built  nothing 
but  screw  steamers  for  its  ordinary  work.3 

The  substitution  of  the  screw  for  the  paddle  was 
attended  with  many  advantages.     In  a  large  steamer 

1  See  Thurston's   History  of  the          3  See    a  useful   little  guide,  the 
Steam  Engine,  p.  265.  P.  $  O.  Handbook,  p.  20. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  289. 
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CHAP,     the   screw   was   always   buried  and  always   at  work ; 

. ,-1—x  while,   in    a    rough    sea    and    a    rolling    vessel,    one 

1859-65.  w]ieej  of  the  paddle-boat  was  submerged  too  deeply, 

the  other  raised  too  high,  to  accomplish  its  full  task. 

The  screw  moreover  could  be  driven  with  lighter  engines, 

and  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  coal,  than  the  old  paddles  ; 

and  finally  the  screw  was  not  liable  to  the  damage  which 

the  paddles  frequently  sustained  from  floating  wreckage. 

Thus   economy,  efficiency,  and  safety  were  all  to  some 

extent  secured  by  the  supersession  of  the  paddle  by  the 

The  in-      screw.     Economy  and  efficiency  were  to  a  still  greater 

vention  of  extent  attained  by  the  introduction  of  compound  engines, 

compound  ..  ,  -          .  r 

engines,  enabling  the  exhaust  steam  ol  a  high-pressure  engine  to 
be  used  to  drive  a  low-pressure  condensing  engine.1 
The  success  of  the  compound  engine  was  decisively 
established  by  some  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  thenceforward  it  became  plain  that  the 
steamer  of  the  future  must  be  propelled  by  a  screw,  and 
that  the  motive  power  must  be  supplied  by  compound 
engines. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  some  force  that  these  great 
changes  temporarily  arrested  the  development  of  steam 
navigation.  '  The  introduction  of  the  rapidly  revolving 
screw  in  place  of  the  slow-moving  paddle-wheel,  necessi- 
tated a  coinplete  revolution  in  the  type  of  steam  engines, 
and  the  unavoidable  changes  from  the  heavy,  long- 
stroked,  low-speed  engines  previously  in  use,  to  the 
light  engines,  with  small  cylinders  and  high-piston  speed, 
called  for  by  the  new  system  of  propulsion,  was  one  that 
necessarily  occurred  slowly,  and  was  accompanied  by 
its  share  of  those  engineering  blunders  and  accidents 
that  invariably  take  place  during  periods  of  transition  ' 2 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  placed  compound  engines  in  the  Mooltan  in 

1  Thurston,  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  p.  396. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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1860,  and   in   several   other   steamers   between    1860     CHAP. 
and    1864,    experience    showed    that    the    machinery  -^—^^ 
could  not  be  relied  on;  and  it  was  not  till  « 1869  that  1859-65. 
the  company  succeeded  in  building  a  steamer  with  high 
and  low  pressure  machinery  which  could  be  considered 
thoroughly  successful.' 1     These  dates,  however,  show 
how  actively  invention  and  industry  were  engaged  in 
developing  fresh  improvements  during  the  period  which 
was   covered   by    the  second   Ministry   of  Lord   Pal- 
merston. 

The  slow  progress  which  had  previously  been  made 
in  steam  navigation  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way. 
In  1843  the  quickest  passage  from  New  York  had  been 
accomplished  in  twelve  days  and  seven  hours,2  while 
in  1863  the  average  passage  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  Line  had  only  been  reduced  to  twelve  days  ten 
hours  in  the  winter,  and  to  ten  days  and  six  hours  in 
the  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  competi- 
tion of  an  American  rival,  assisted  by  lavish  subsidies 
from  Congress,  British  steamboat  companies  had  done 
little  to  shorten  the  duration  of  an  Atlantic  voyage. 
The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  made 
some  progress  before  the  improvements,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  gradually  produced 
the  modern  steamer,  which  robbed  the  Atlantic  of  its 
old  terrors.3 

The  extraordinary  evolution  of  the  steamship  may,  The 
perhaps,  be  still  better  illustrated  from  the  records  of 
another  company.      The  William   Fawcett,  which  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  regard  as  their  first  vessels, 
vessel,  was    built    in    1829  ;   she  was    a   paddle-wheel 
steamer  of  206  tons  with  the  power  of  sixty  horses. 

1  P.  <§•  O.  Handbook,  p.  21.  Baltic,  of  the  Collins  Line,  crossed 

2  Thurston,  History  of  the  Steam  in   nine   days    seventeen   hours    in 
Engine,  p.  288.  July  1854.     History  of  the  United 

3  Hansard,   vol.   clxix.   p.  1675.  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
According     to     Mr.     Rhodes,    the 
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CHAP.  Twenty  }rears  later,  in  1849,  they  launched  the 
> .  vn'_^  Bombay,  a  paddle  steamer  of  1,195  tons  and  450 
1859-65.  horse-power.  In  1859  they  built  the  Yeddo,  of  1,63:2 
tons  and  2,059  horse-power.  In  1869  they  built  the 
Hindostan,  of  3,113  tons  and  3,194  horse-power.  In 
1879  they  built  the  Verona,  with  3,246  tons  and  3,500 
horse-power.  It  may  be  convenient  to  add  that  the 
Persia,  launched  in  1900,  had  a  capacity  of  8,000  tons 
with  11,000  indicated  horse-power.  But  the  points  to 
be  specially  observed  are,  first,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  from  1829  to  1869,  and,  second,  the 
still  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  indicated  horse- 
power between  1849  and  1859.  In  1849  men  were 
content  to  move  nearly  three  tons  with  the  power  of  one 
horse  ;  in  1859  they  used  the  power  of  nearly  four  horses 
to  move  each  three  tons  of  burden.  In  1849  the  ordinary 
ocean-going  steamer  had  not  the  capacity  of  a  Channel 
boat;  between  1859  and  1869  the  traveller  could 
probably  depend  on  finding  a  vessel  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  or  even  3,000  tons.  The  distance  was  still  great 
from  the  Lucania,  with  its  measurement  of  12,000 
tons  and  its  indicated  power  of  30,000  horses ;  but 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road  had  already  been 
passed. 

The  One  man,  indeed,  there  was  who  wished  to  traverse 

Eastern.  tne  intervening  distance  at  a  bound.  Mr.  Brunei  was 
an  engineer  whose  genius  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  whose  views  were  so 
much  in  advance  of  his  age  that  their  adoption  was  con- 
stantly attended  with  the  ruin  of  those  who  supported 
them.  Mr.  Brunei  had  a  craving  to  do  things  on  a 
larger  scale  than  other  men.  Just  as  he  chose  that  his 
railway  trains  should  run  on  a  broader  gauge  than 
those  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  so  he  was  anxious  to  construct 
a  ship  of  dimensions  which  never  had  been  contem- 
plated. The  Leviathan,  indeed,  was  not  merely  to 
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excel  all  that  man  had  previously  attempted.    Mr.  Brunei     CHAP. 
was   emulous,    so   it  was   asserted,  that   her   capacity   — ,,"_. 
should    exceed   that   which,    the    old   Hebrew   legend  1859~65- 
relates,  God  himself  had  dictated  to  Noah  as  sufficient 
for   the  ark.      The  Leviathan,  or  the  Great   Eastern, 
as  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  call  her,  was  692  feet  in 
length,  83  feet  in  width,  and  60  feet  in  depth.     She  had 
a  capacity  of  24,000  tons.     The  enormous  mass  was 
moved  by  engines  capable  of  developing  the  power  of 
8,000  horses.1 

The  Great  Eastern  had  an  unfortunate  history. 
Built  before  her  time,  she  would  have  failed  probably, 
in  any  case,  to  fulfil  the  financial  expectations  of  her 
promoters ;  but  a  series  of  unfortunate  accidents  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  of  the  public  in  her  safety.  She 
fell  into  disrepute  and  was  ultimately  sold,  to  be  broken 
up,  for  about  one  thirtieth  part  of  her  original  cost. 
But,  though  the  ship  thus  proved  a  financial  failure, 
she  rendered  one  service  to  the  human  race  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered ;  for,  at  a  period  when 
the  science  of  ocean  telegraphy  was  in  its  infancy,  she 
succeeded  in  doing  what  other  vessels  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Great  Eastern, 
it  is  probable  that  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  would  not 
have  been  laid  in  1866.  If  failure  in  1865  had  been 
followed  by  fresh  failure  in  1866,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  funds  would  have  been  again  forthcoming  for 
an  enterprise  which  experience  was  apparently  proving 
to  be  impracticable. 

The  history  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  is  almost  as  The 
marvellous  as  the  history  of  electricity.     If  the  one  is  the  telegraph 
record  of  man's  gradual  acquaintance  with,  and  mastery  cable- 
over,  a  power  of  whose  nature  and  origin  he   is  still 

1  Sir  Wolfe  Barry  gives  the  nage.  See  his  excellent  address  in 
capacity  of  the  Great  Eastern  as  1896  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
27,419  gross  and  18,915  net  ton-  Engineers,  p.  12. 
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CHAP,  ignorant,  the  other  is  an  illustration  of  the  resolution 
— IJL.-  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  by 
859-Go.  energy  and  resource  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Fifty  years  before  the  first  rude  telegraph  wire  was 
experimentally  laid  between  Chalk  Farm  and  Euston, 
Arthur  Young,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  M.  Lomond,  who  had  actually  estab- 
lished telegraphic  communication  between  two  rooms  in 
his  own  house.1  If  it  took  fifty  years  for  M.  Lomond's 
ingenious  discovery  to  be  adopted  by  more  practical 
minds,  it  did  not  take  another  fourteen  years  before 
electric  communication  was  established  between  Paris 
and  London.  In  a  further  fifteen  years  it  was  completed 
between  London  and  New  York. 

As  early  as  1840,  three  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  experiment  on  the  line  at  Chalk  Farm,  Professor 
Wheatstone  suggested  the  possibility  of  connecting 
France  and  England  by  a  submarine  cable.2  A  pro- 
posal of  Professor  Faraday,  seven  years  afterwards,  to 
employ  gutta  percha,  the  gum  of  a  tree  just  introduced 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  an  insulator,  carried  the 
proposal  a  step  farther ;  and,  in  1851,  Mr.  Brett 
actually  succeeded  in  laying  a  cable  across  the  Channel. 
The  gutta  percha,  however,  with  which  the  copper 
wire  was  insulated,  was  not  protected  by  any  covering 
Thus  unprotected,  the, cable  almost  immediately  snapped, 
and  communication  was  interrupted  almost  as  soon  as 

1  It  is  in  this  passage  that  Arthur  between   two  lovers   prohibited  or 

Young,  after  stating  that  the  message  prevented  from  any  better  connec- 

was  read  by  observing  the  motion  tion.'     He   seems   to  have  had  no 

of  an  electrometer,  uses  the  beauti-  conception   of  the  real  importance 

ful  phrase,   '  He   has    invented  an  of  a  discovery  which  he  was  able 

alphabet    of    motions.'       Tour    in  to  describe  fifty  years  before  it  was 

France,    p.     96.       Arthur    Young,  adopted. 

curiously  enough,  goes   on   to   say          2  See  Wunschendorff,   Traite   t< 

that  the  discovery   might   be   used  Telegraphic  sous-marine,  p.  1.      A 

for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  '  at  Russian  professor  exploded  a  mine 

any  distance  ;  within  and  without  by  electricity  conducted  by  a  sub- 

a  besieged  town,  for  instance  ;  or  for  marine     wire    as     early    as    18U7. 

a  purpose  much  more  worthy,  and  Ibid. 
a    thousand  times  more   harmless, 
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it  was  completed.     The  failure,  however,  was  due  to  a     CHAP. 
cause  which  could  clearly  be  remedied.     A  new,  and 


protected,  cable  was  soon  made  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  1851  electric  communication  was  established 
between  Paris  and  London.  This  success  was  soon 
followed  by  other  similar  achievements.  Ireland  and 
England  were  electrically  connected  in  1853  ;  and 
Germany  and  England  in  1858.  Mr.  Brett  was  already 
hinting  that  what  had  proved  possible  under  the  waters 
of  a  narrow  channel,  was  practicable  under  the  waters 
of  a  mighty  ocean,  and  that  the  New  World  might  be 
connected  with  the  Old  by  an  electric  cable. 

The  same  idea  had  already  occurred  to  some  minds  Mr.  Gis- 
011  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Early  in  the  fifties,  ^"ciTes" 
Mr.   Gisborne,  a  telegraphist,  had  drawn  attention  to  Mr.  Cyrus 
the  fact  that  Newfoundland  was  the  nearest  point  of 
land  in  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  and  had  argued  that, 
if  telegraphic   communication  were  established  across 
Newfoundland  and   under   the  Gulf  of  St.    Lawrence, 
news,  brought  by  steamer  to  St.  John's,  could  be  com- 
municated   to   New   York   two   days,    at   least,    more 
quickly  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.     Mr.  Gisborne, 
early  in  1854,  endeavoured  to  interest  Mr.  Cyrus  Field, 
an  American  capitalist,  in  his  proposal,  and  Mr.  Field 
was  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  scheme  was  capable 
of  expansion   by   carrying   the    telegraph  from   New- 
foundland to  Ireland  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean.1 

For  the  work,  to  which  he  thus  set  his  hand,  Mr. 
Field  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  this  country.2  The  Government 

1  Field's   Story   of   the  Atlantic  from  the  Government  of  Newfound- 
Telegraph,  p.  16.     Any  readers  who  land,  as  well  as  of  extensive  grants 
require   more    detailed    knowledge  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  line,  as  it 
should       consult      Wunschendortt",  traversed  the  colony.    The  impolicy 
Traite  de    Telegraphic  sous-marine,  of  these  concessions  was  debated  in 
pp.  1-50.  1858  in  the  House  of  Lords.     See 

2  The  company  succeeded  in  ob-  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.  pp.  1575-1583. 
taining  the  concession  of  a  monopoly 
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CHAP,     of  each  country  undertook  an  independent  survey  of 
._  ,  '_,  the   Atlantic,  and   succeeded  in   ascertaining    that    a 
1859-65.  broad  and  comparatively  flat  plateau  extended  along 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  from  the    neighbourhood  of 
Ireland   on   the  east   to   the   neighbourhood  of  New- 
foundland on  the  west.     Nature,  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  had  broken  up  the   surface   with   deep 
valleys  and  high  mountain  ranges,  had  herself  provided 
a  convenient  floor  on  which  the  cable  might  securely 
lie.     But   the  procuring  this  encouraging  information 
was  not  the  chief  advantage  which  the  projectors  de- 
rived from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
of    the   United  Kingdom.      They   placed   the  cost   of 
the   cable  at   3oO,OOOZ. ;    and   the  British  Government 
The  capi-    undertook  to  guarantee  a  payment  of  14,000£.  a  year, 
ctitionaiiy    or  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  as  the  fixed  remuneration 
guaran-      for  Government  messages,  from  the  time  of  the  com- 

teed  by  the  .  c 

United  pletion  of  the  line  and  so  long  as  it  should  continue  in 
and  the  working  order.1  After  considerable  hesitation  the 
United  Government  of  the  United  States  succeeded  in  per- 

Kmgdom.  p  %  r 

suading  Congress  to  give  the  project  an  equally  liberal 
support.2 

There  was  one  other  step  in  which  the  two  Govern- 
ments lent  material  aid  to  the  enterprise.  The  British 
Government  undertook  at  the  outset '  favourably  to  con- 
sider any  request  that  may  be  made  to  furnish  aid  by  their 
vessels  in  laying  down  the  cable.'  3  Congress  in  this, 
too,  reluctantly  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that,  in  1857,  when  everything 
was  ready  for  the  attempt,  the  Niagara,  the  most 
powerful  steamer  in  the  American  navy,  and  the 
Agamemnon,  which  had  borne  Lord  Lyons's  flag  before 
Sebastopol,  were  delegated  each  to  ship  one  half  of  the 

1   The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Tele-      company  rising  to  6  per  cent. 
graph,  p.  82.     The  subsidy  was  to          2  Ibid,.,  pp.  91-111. 
be  reduced  on  the  net  profits  of  the          n  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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cable,  and  to  proceed  together  on  the  task  of  laying  it     CHAP. 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean.1  >      ,  ' 

The  expedition  of  1857  was  not  destined  to  succeed. 
After  350  miles  had  been  laid,  a  heavy  strain,  increased 

.  rf  attempt 

by  the  movement  of  the  ship,  caused  the  cable  to  of  1857 
break ;  and  the  promoters  were  compelled  to  postpone 
till  1858  the  work  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  accom-  is  renewed 
plish  in  1857.  The  same  ships,  the  Niagara  and  the 
Agamemnon,  were  again  entrusted  with  the  task  in 
1858.  Instead,  however,  of  commencing  in  Ireland, 
it  was  determined  that  the  two  vessels,  with  their 
attendant  consorts,  should  proceed,  at  once,  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  and,  joining  the  cable  in  mid- 
ocean,  start  in  opposite  directions  to  their  respective 
destinations.  But  the  new  attempt  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  failure.  After  a  little  more  than  200  miles  had  been 
laid,  the  cable  again  broke  ;  and  the  ships  bore  up  to 
their  appointed  meeting  place  at  Queenstown.2  The 
hearts  of  those  who  were  bent  on  the  work,  however, 
were  not  cast  down  by  this  fresh  disappointment. 
Sufficient  cable  was  still  available  to  justify  the  renewal 
of  the  attempt.  Before  the  summer  of  1858  was  con- 
cluded, the  two  vessels  again  proceeded  to  mid-ocean, 
again  they  joined  the  cable,  and  again  parted  to  their 
respective  goals.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1858,  the 
Niagara  landed  her  end  of  the  cable  on  the  shore  at 
St.  John's ;  on  the  same  day  the  Agamemnon  carried 
her  end  of  the  cable  to  the  shore  at  Valentia.3 

When    the    news    was    told    in  the   New   World,  Rejoicings 

A  M  -i        •  i  •  -I    •  ^  over  its 

America  went  wild  with  excitement  and  joy.     Cyrus  success. 
W.    Field  was    the  hero  of  the  time.  .  .  .  While   the 
enterprise  was  largely  backed  with  English  money,  its 
conception    and   its    execution,    in   spite   of  so    many 
obstacles,  was  due  to  an  American.'    On  the  British  side 

1  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  pp.  113,  115.         2  Ibid.,  pp.  161,  165. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  174,  187. 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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CHAP,     of  the  Atlantic,  the  news  was  received  with  less    en- 
__I^_,  thusiasm.     Men,  who  were  conscious  of  the  importance 
1859-65.  of  the  achievement,  who  could  record  their  opinion  that 
'  more    [had  been]  .done  for  the  consolidation  of  our 
Empire  than  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  the  liberality 
of  our  Legislature,  or  the  loyalty  of  our  colonists  could 
ever  have  effected,' 1  abstained  from  the  extravagant  out- 
burst with  which  it  had  been  greeted  by  the  American 
press  and  the  American  people.      Perhaps   it   was   as 
well  that  they  did  so  ;    for,  though  the  cable  had  been 
The  cable    successfully   laid,  from  the  very  first  it  showed  sym- 
dumb!es      ptoms  of  defective  circulation.      The  electric  current 
throbbed  through  the  two  thousand  miles  of  wire  ;  but 
its  pulse  was  the  fickle  and  feeble  pulse  of  decay.     At 
last,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  day  which  New  York 
had  set  apart  to  do  honour   to  the   achievement   and 
its  author,  the  cable  gave  its  last  faint  throb,  and  sank 
into  the  silence  of  the  grave.2 

A  nation,  which  had  gone  mad  with  excitement, 
was  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  reverse.  The 
American  people  were  as  unjust  in  their  disappoint- 
ment, as  they  had  been  enthusiastic  in  their  joy.  They 
declared  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud ;  they  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  cable  had  ever  spoken ;  and 
the  doubt  was  so  widespread  that  the  historian  of  the 
enterprise,  writing  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards, 
thought  it  necessary  to  devote  sixteen  pages  of  his 
narrative  to  prove  that,  in  one  or  two  instances  at  any 
rate,  a  message  had  been  actually  conveyed  by 
electricity  across  the  Atlantic.3 

Happily  the  man  whose  mind  had  originated,  and 
whose  energy  had  promoted,  the  undertaking,  did  not 
despair.  The  experience  which  he  had  gained,  instead 
of  impressing  him  with  its  impracticability,  convinced 

1  Times,  6th  of  August,  1858.  p.  212. 

2  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Teleyraph,          3  Ibid.,  pp.  213-228. 
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him   of  the   possibility  of  the   enterprise.     He   again     CHAP. 
turned,  both   to   his  countrymen  at  home  and  to  his  v 
kinsfolk  in  England,  for  the  funds  which  were  necessary 
for  a  fresh  attempt.     From   his  own  countrymen,  he 
received   rounds    of  applause ;  '  but   not  a   man   sub- 
scribed a  dollar.' 1     In  this    country   happily   lie  was 
rewarded  with  more  success.     Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot  & 
Co.,  who  were  about  to  consolidate  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company  and  their  own  business   into  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  undertook  to 
subscribe  liberally  to  the  capital  of  the  new  company. 
Capitalists    like    Mr.    Brassey    and    Mr.    Fender   re- 
sponded with  equal  liberality.     The  new  construction  Means 
company,    of    which   Mr.    Fender    became    chairman,  attempt 
and   Mr.  Glass  managing  director,  ultimately  decided  fn 
on    subscribing   more   than    one-half   the   capital   re- 
quired.      As    a   general   rule,    perhaps,    there    is    no 
subject  which  the  historian  should  so  studiously  avoid 
as  the  operations  of  stockbrokers,  or  the  manoeuvres 
to  which  the   projectors   of  public    companies   resort. 
They  may  occasionally  add  to  a  nation's  wealth ;  they 
unfortunately  rarely  add  to  a  nation's  credit.     But  there 
are   happily    some    redeeming   exceptions,    where   the 
speculations  of  individuals  are  directed  to  secure  some 
great  public  end  of  national  or  international  import- 
ance.    Such,  in  a  superlative  degree,  was  the  case  of 
the   men   who,  in  the   hour   of  doubt   and   difficulty, 
•opened  their  purses  to  support  a  project  which  had  three 
times  failed.     These  men  staked  fame  and  fortune  on 
an  enterprise  whose  success  has  knit  together  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  races  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  these  men  deserve  that   their  memory   should  be 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

1  The  expression  is  Mr.  Field's,  subscribed,  the  result  of  persevering 
in  reference  to  a  meeting  at  Boston.  personal  solicitation.  Ibid.,  pp.  238, 
In  New  York  a  small  sum  was  239. 
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If  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  showed  less  ea<jfer- 
ness  to  support  a  project  commended  to  them  by  one- 
Qf  t}iei,.  owll  countrymen,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
j.]ie  circumstances  of  the  hour  were  calculated  to- 
distract  attention  from  great  industrial  undertakings 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  eight  years,  which  elapsed 

from  tlie  failure  of  tlie  cable  °"f  l^  to  tne  laying  of 
the  cable  of  1866,  comprised  that  eventful  period  in 
which  the  American  people  were  either  preparing  for,. 
or  engaged  in,  the  greatest  struggle  of  modern  times. 
A  nation  locked  in  such  a  contest  had  other  thoughts 
to  occupy  it  than  its  connection  with  the  Old  World.. 
The  trend  of  events,  moreover,  unfortunately  did  not 
make  the  American  people  anxious  for  more  intimate 
communication  with  Great  Britain.  'Peace  on  earth,. 
goodwill  towards  men,'  was  the  first  message  which  the 
cable  of  1858  had  carried  to  the  New  World  ;  and  the 
hopes  of  the  angels'  song  had  again  been  shattered. 
Peace  !  The  greatest  war  of  modern  times  was  raging. 
Goodwill  !  Men's  hearts  were  angered  on  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  ;  they 
were  vexing  themselves,  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
thousand  and  one  grievances  which  every  great  war 
inflicts  on  neutral  nations. 

If  civil  war  in  America  diverted  attention  from 
the  fortunes  of  the  cable,  public  opinion  in  England 
was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  thinking  that  it  was 

•/  o 

the  business  of  the  State  to  support  commercial  under- 
takings of  this  character.  It  so  happened,  indeed,  that 
Parliament  in  1861  was  much  more  anxious  about  the 
liability  which  it  had  incurred  in  connection  with  another 
submarine  cable,  than  about  the  future  of  Atlantic 
telegraphy.  For  the  Conservative  Government  of  1858,. 
rightly  convinced  by  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  the  necessity 
for  telegraphic  communication  with  India,  had  under- 
taken to  guarantee  4^  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
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<of  800,000/.  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  undertaking     CHAP. 
•on  the  sole  condition  that  the  line  should  be  made  and  ._,__ 
maintained  in  working  order  for  a  month.1     As  a  matter  l859-65. 
of  fact,  the  line,  like   the  Atlantic  cable,  broke  down  Doubts  in 
soon  after  its  completion  ;  and  doubts  arose  whether  the 
conditions,  on  which  the  guarantee  had  been  granted,  had 
been  fulfilled.      The   Government   in    1861,  though  it 
•  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  bargain  which  its  predeces- 
sors had  made,  thought  that  good  faith  required  its  con- 
firmation,   and  a  measure  was  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment  with   this   object.       But   the   new   failure   filled 
men's    minds    with   doubt    as    to    the    future    of    sub- 
marine telegraphy.     Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  actually 
•declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  'there  was  very 
little  probability  of  cables  laid  in  deep  water  being  cap- 
able of  working  successfully  for  any  length  of  time  ;  '  2 
and  the  Ministry,  though  it  still  continued  its  support 
to  Mr.  Field,  and  undertook   to    increase  its    subsidy 
from  14,000/.  to  20,000^.,  attached  to  all  its  offers  the 
indispensable  condition  that  the  cable  should  work.3 

The  doubts  or  hesitations,  which  many  people  felt 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  post- 
poned for  some  years  the  renewal  of  the  attempts  which  The 
had  been  made  in  1857  and  1858  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Eastern 


1865  that  everything  was  ready  for  a  fresh  endeavour. 
Full  advantage  had  been  taken  in  the  interval  of  the  moters. 
experience  which  had  been  gained  by  previous  failures. 
A   committee,    composed   of    men   of    great   scientific 
knowledge,  specially  appointed  in  1859  by  the  Board 

1  The   line  went  from  Suez  ma  542,    1792,    2152.      Story    of    the 
Suakin    to  Aden,    and    thence   to  Atlantic  Telegraph,  p.  231.     I  have 
Kurrachee.    Wunschendorff,  Traite  had  also  the  advantage  of  seeing  a 
de  Telegraphic  sous-marine,  p.   24.  memo,    prepared     by     Sir     Henry 
See  also  on  this  line  the  Report  of  [Lord]  Thring  on  the  Bill  of  1861. 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  The  Government  in  1862  supported 
on    Cable    Communications.     Parl.  a  measure  authorising  another  com- 
Papers,  1902,  Appendix  F.  pany  to  raise  and  work  the  aban- 

2  Hansard,  vol.  clx.  p.  1252.  doned  cable.     See,  inter  alia,  Han- 

3  Ibid.,   vol.   clxi.   pp.   283,   431,  sard,  vol.  clxvii.  p.  397. 
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CHAP,     of    Trade    to   investigate   the    question   of    submarine  . 
'       telegraphy,  had  selected  a  particular  type  of  cable  of 


1859-65.  great  strength,  which  they  thought  probably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  l  and  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking, conscious  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
utmost  possible  accommodation  on  board  the  vessel 
entrusted  with  the  task,  decided  on  purchasing  the 
Great  Eastern,  which  was  on  sale.  The  failure  of  the 
great  ship  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  made  her 
available  for  the  purpose.  Her  proprietors  were  only  too 
glad  to  sell  her  for  the  moderate  sum  which  the  promoters 
of  the  new  cable  were  prepared  to  give  for  her. 
The  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  one  more  attempt  was 

of  18&5.  made  to  carry  out  the  mighty  enterprise.  On  the 
23rd  of  July,  the  Great  Eastern,  having  already  joined 
the  heavy  shore  end  of  the  cable  with  the  lighter  cable 
which  she  had  herself  on  board,  set  out  on  her  journey 
westward.  After  laying  some  seventy-five  miles  of  cable,. 
the  tests,  which  the  electricians  on  board  intermittently 
applied,  proved  that  some  fault,  which  interfered  with 
the  due  flow  of  the  electric  current,  was  situated  some 
ten  miles  from  the  ship  in  the  submerged  cable.  It  was 
decided  to  cut  the  cable  and  haul  it  on  board  till  the 
part  was  reached  at  which  the  fault  was  situated.  The 
operation,  conducted  in  water  some  400  or  500  fathoms 
deep,  was  successfully  performed.  The  fault,  occasioned 
by  a  small  piece  of  copper  wire,  driven  through  the 
outer  covering  to  the  core,  was  detected  and  remedied  ; 
and  the  ship,  after  a  day  and  a  half  s  delay,  resumed  her 
voyage.  For  four  days  no  further  misadventure  marred 
the  progress  of  the  work  ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of 
July,  the  tests  again  indicated  a  new,  and  more  serious, 
fault  than  that  which  had  previously  been  detected. 
The  situation,  too,  was  more  grave  ;  for  the  ship,  in 
her  progress  westward,  had  naturally  reached  the  deep. 

1  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  pp.  231,  249. 
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waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fault  lay  buried  under     CHAP. 
some  two  miles  of  superincumbent  sea.     Again,  how-  >_    .  '   - 
ever,  the  engineers  and  the  appliances  at  their  command  1859-65. 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency.     The  damaged  cable 
was  slowly  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     The 
recovered    portion    was    coiled    on    the   deck   of  the 
steamer,  and  the  fault  was  again  detected.     This  time, 
too,  it  was  found  due  to  the  same  cause.     A  small  piece 
of  wire  had  been  driven  through  the  covering  to  the  core. 
The  men  engaged  on  the  work,  struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence, declared  that  these  faults  could  not  have  occurred 
through  accident,  but  that  they  were  due   to  design.1 
It  is  not  perhaps  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to 
accept  this  conclusion.     But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the   men   on   board  the  Great  Eastern  resumed  their 
anxious  toil  with  a  new  cause  for  anxiety.     To  the  many 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  they  could  now 
add  the  suspicion  of  a  new  risk — that  some  traitor  had 
enlisted  in  their  own  company.     Yet  as  hour  succeeded 
hour,  and  day  succeeded  day,  this  fear  began  to  dis- 
appear.    But  the  hopes  of  the  projectors  were  again 
doomed  to  disappointment ;    for,  on   Wednesday,    the 
2nd  of  August,  when  the  '  Great   Eastern '    had   per- 
formed two-thirds  of  her  task,  and  was  approaching  the 
shallower  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  new  fault  was 
suddenly  revealed.     The  cable,  chafed  possibly  by  the 
roll  of  the  ship  in  a  rising  sea,  snapped  as   it  was  being 
hauled  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  flaw 
which  had  been  detected  in  it.     All  the  skill  of  the  The 
engineers,  all  the  appliances  at  their  disposal,  failed  to 
raise  it  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Three  times,  indeed,  they  succeeded  in  grasping  the  lost 
cable,  and  in  raising  it  for  some  hundreds   of  fathoms 
from   the   bottom ;  but,    on    each   occasion,    the   rope 
which  they  had  on  'board  for  the  purpose  proved  too 

1  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  p.  280. 
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CHAP,     weak  to  bear  the  heavy  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected ; 

„ vn'   .  it  parted,  and  the  cable  again  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

1859-65.         A   new   failure   might   have    dissuaded  many  men 
from  continuing  the  enterprise :  it  only  stimulated  the 
projectors  of  the  undertaking  to  fresh  exertions.     It  was 
decided,  in  1866,  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  lay  a 
fresh  cable,  and  to  endeavour  subsequently  to  recover 
and  repair  the  cable  which  had  been  lost  in  1 865.    A  new 
company — the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  ]— 
was  formed  for  the   purpose.     Men   of  large   capital, 
whose  names  were  well  known  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  world,  came  liberally  forward  in  its   support. 
The  cable   By  their  help  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  sum 
1866?       required   was    obtained    before    the    prospectus    was 
issued  to  the  public ;   and  at  last,  in  July  1866,  the 
efforts  of  the   men   who  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  who  had  persevered  through  difficulty  and 
disaster,  were  rewarded  by  the  successful  completion  of 
the  great  work,  to  which — it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
— some  of  them  had  devoted  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 
While  these  men  were  fighting  in  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress and  peace,  events  of  a  very  different  character 
were  taking  place   in  Continental   Europe  ;    for   these 
were  the  days  of  stress  and  storm,  when  Prussia  was 
boldly  bidding  for  supremacy  in  Germany.     The  cable 
brought   to    those    on   board   the    Great   Eastern   the 
daily  record  of  the  uniform   success   of  the   Prussian 
arms ;  and  the   same  hour,  which   brought   them   the 
congratulations  of  the  British  press  on  the  completion 
of  their  great  work,  announced  to  them  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  two  chief  combatants."     There  is 

1  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  recovered  the  cable  of  1865.    I  have 
p.  300 ;  and   cf.  throughout   Wun-  not  alluded  to  this  feat  in  my  text, 
schendorff,    Traite   de    Teleyraphie  though  in  some  respects  it  was  a  still 
soiis-marine,  p.  44.  more  striking  instance  of  skill  and 

2  Field's   Story   of   the  Atlantic  perseverance  than  the  laying  of  the 
Telegraph,   p.   •'  39.      After    laying  new  cable. 

the  cable  of  1866,  the  Great  Eastern 
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perhaps  no  necessity  to  contrast  the  consequences  of    CHAP. 
this   great  struggle  with   those    of  the  more  peaceful  ^__,_L^ 
achievement   recorded   in   the   preceding   pages.     The  1859~65. 
former  introduced  the  world  to  a  new  power  of  great 
strength,  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  acknowledged 
as  the  possessor  of  the  most  formidable  military  machine 
that   the  world  had  ever  seen ;  the  latter  drew  more 
closely   together   two   nations   of    common   origin,    of 
common  language,  and  common  institutions,  on  whose 
friendship — which  seemed  in  1865  unlikely  to  endure — 
the  future  of  the  world  may  probably  depend. 

The  completion  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  impresses 
the  imagination  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  works  of 
even  greater   difficulty  have  not   succeeded   in    doing. 
But  the  reader  should  not  forget  that  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  was   much  more  than  a  successful  en- 
gineering feat.     It  marked  the   passage  from  a  period 
of  attempt  to  a  period  of  victory.     It  was  no  longer 
doubtful  that  a  cable  could  be  constructed  which  could 
l^e   laid   and    maintained    under    the    deepest    ocean. 
There  was  no  limit,  thenceforth,  to  the  development  of 
electric    communication,    and   in    the   next    few   years 
cables  were  constructed  and  multiplied  till  the  whole 
world  was  girdled  with   electric  power.     In  the  years  T]ie  int 
in  which  this  success  was  being  slowly  accomplished,  Auction 
another  achievement  of  perhaps  equal   benefit   to  the  (esthetics. 
human  race  was  being  effected  in  a  wholly  different  field. 
The  introduction  of  anesthetics  into  surgery,  dentistry, 
and  obstetric  medicine  had  done  much  to  dimmish  the 
load    of  pain   which  is   the  unhappy  heritage  of  the 
human  race.     In  surgery  especially  the  patient  was  not 
merely  relieved  from    the   pain,    but   from   the   shock 
which  suffering  occasioned,  and  the  anguish  which  the 
mind  endured  in  anticipation  of  the  trial.     The  use  of 
anaesthetics,  however,  did  not  remove  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  danger.     It  was  found  by  experience 
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CHAP,     that  in  cases,  such  as  compound  fractures,  in  which  the 

« r- -  skin  was  injured,  or  in  amputations,  when  it  was   cut, 

1859-65.  t^g  process  of  healing  was  frequently  retarded  by  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  wound  ;  that  the 
patient  died,  not  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but 
from  the  indirect  consequences  of  it ;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  the  pus  or  matter  from  the  wound  was  absorbed  in 
the  blood,  producing  what  medical  men  termed  pyaemia 
or  septicaemia.1  An  observation  of  these  conditions  had 
already  induced  Dr.  John  Syme  to  pay  great  attention  to- 
the  cleansing  of  wounds.  A  younger  man,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Lister,  who  became  his  son-in-law,  was 
encouraged  probably  by  his  father-in-law's  example  to 
investigate  the  subject.2  He  concluded  that  the  suppu- 
ration or  putrefaction  of  the  wound  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  microbes,  and  he  was  induced  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  application  of  some  substance  which  would  kill 
the  microbes  would  not  remove  this  serious  source  of 
danger.  He  had  heard  that  carbolic  acid — one  of  the 
numerous  constituents  of  coal  tar,  a  substance  which 
had  been  first  described  only  in  1834 — had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  deodorising  sewage ;  and  he  assumed  that  it 
might  prove  equally  efficacious  as  an  antiseptic,  or 
protection  against  the  suppuration  or  putrefaction  of 
wounds.  The  treatment,  like  most  innovations,  was  at 
first  rejected  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians  who  had 
been  trained  in  a  previous  school,  but  its  success  soon 
commended  it  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public ; 
and,  in  a  few  years  from  its  first  introduction,  it  was 
generally  recognised  that  Lord  Lister's  discovery  had 

1  Pyaemia,  or  the  presence  of  TTVOV  tigations.      This   is  fully  acknow- 
(matter)  in  the  blood  (ai/ia).     Sep-  ledged  by  Lord  Lister  himself  in 
tictemia :  crij^ty,  putrefaction  ;  afjua,  his  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
blood.  tion  in  1896,  which  I  have  largely 

2  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  followed  ;  cf.  some  excellent  articles 
in  writing  a  history  of  England  to  on  surgery  and    antiseptics   in  the 
refer  to  the  debt  which  Lord  Lister  Encyclopedia   Britanmca,  9th  edi- 
owed  to  M.  Pasteur's  previous  in  v  es-  tion. 
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done  more  for  the  human  family  than  anything  which     CHAP. 
had  been  accomplished  in  medicine  or  surgery  since  the  ^^J^ 
discovery  of  vaccination. 

The  idea  of  an  '  antiseptic '  treatment  of  septic  con-  Lff 

*  m  .          reforms. 

ditions  was  first  announced  in  1860,  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  second  Administration  of  Lord  Palmerston.  If 
we  turn  from  mechanical  improvements  and  medical 
advance  to  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  we  shall  find 
similar  activity  in  progress ;  attended,  however,  with  a 
much  smaller  measure  of  success.  On  the  formation  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  the  Chancellorship 
was  conferred  on  Lord  Campbell,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  the  Attorney-Generalship  on  Sir  Eichard 
Bethell,  who  had  been  made  Solicitor-General  in  1853. 
On  Lord  Campbell's  death  in  1861,  Sir  Eichard  was  pro- 
moted to  the  woolsack  and  the  peerage.  Men  might  form, 
men  probably  will  form,  different  opinions  on  Sir  E. 
Bethell's  conduct  and  character.  No  competent  judge 
will  question  the  superiority  of  his  intellect.  Sir 
Eichard,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Ministry,  was  determined  to  distinguish  his 
tenure  of  office  by  large  measures  of  law  reform.  With 
this  object,  and  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  assistance, 
he  succeeded,  at  the  outset,  in  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet,  instructed,  with  the  law 
officers  and  an  eminent  civil  servant,  to  consider 
such  difficult  questions  as  the  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law,  the  registration  of  titles,  the  reform  of 
bankruptcy,  and  other  kindred  matters ;  and  in  1860 
measures  were  actually  introduced  for  the  '  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,'  and  for  the  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  code.1 
The  first  of  these  measures  was  abandoned,  and  another 
thirteen  years  were  destined  to  pass  before  the  object  at 
which  it  aimed  was  attained  in  a  somewhat  different  way.2 

1  Life  of  Lord    Westbury,  vol.  i.          2  For    this    Bill    see     Hansard, 
pp.  278-283.  vol.  cl\  iii.  p.    1 ;    for  its  abandon- 
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CHAP.  The  second  of  them  failed  in  1860,  but  was  ac- 
._  ,  '..  cepted,  after  it  had  been  largely  amended,  in  1861. 
859-65.  jn  some  respects,  it  was  a  useful  measure.  It  did 
away  with  the  illogical  distinction  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  ;  by  compulsorily  declaring  prisoners 
for  debt  bankrupt,  it  cleared  out  the  debtors'  prisons. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  increased  the  number  of  bankrupts, 
and  did  nothing  to  diminish  the  cost  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Sir  K.  Bethell  and  his  friends  contended 
that  the  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Act  were  due  to 
the  amendments  which  had  been  introduced  into  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  to  the  omission  of 
the  clauses  which  had  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  chief  judge  in  bankruptcy  and  for  the  substitution 
of  official  for  traders'  assignees.  However  that  may  be, 
years  were  destined  to  pass  before  the  bankruptcy  laws 
were  placed  on  a  more  intelligible  basis.  Years  may 
still  roll  by  before  they  finally  assume  a  shape  which 
may  commend  them  to  the  community.1 

transfer  ^n  1862,  Sir  E.  Bethell,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 

of  real  had  become  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Westbury, 
introduced  another  measure  of  law  reform,  which  he 
hoped  would  simplify  and  facilitate  the  transfer  of  real 
property.  In  this  Act,  he  instituted  a  registry  of  titles  ; 
and  he  assumed,  and  even  boasted,  that,  when  a  title 
was  once  placed  on  the  register,  land  would  be  bought, 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  transferred  '  as  quickly  and  cheaply 
as  an  amount  of  stock  of  equal  value.' 2  But  the  Bill, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  proved  an  almost  ludicrous  failure. 

ment,  Life  of  Lord  Westbury,  vol.  i.  1860,  Hansard,  vol.  clvii.  p.  649; 

p.  302.     I  belive  that  I  am  right  in  for  that   of  1861,   ibid.,   vol.   clxi. 

saying  that  the  ultimate  fusion  was  p.  285.    See  especially  the  Attorney- 

rather  a  fusion  of  courts  and  pro-  General's  speech,  p.   686.     For  the 

cedure,    than   the   removal   of    the  defects  of  the  Act,  see  a  debate  in 

distinction  between  legal  and  equit-  1864,  ibid.,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  680  ;  and 

able  estate.     See  A  Century  of  Law  cf.  Life  of  Lord   Westbury,  vol.  i. 

Reform,  pp.  196,  318,  319.  p.  303,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-11. 
1  For    the    Bankruptcy    Bill    of          2  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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The  landlords  of  the  country  showed  no  disposition  to 

"  x 

avail    themselves    of  the  provisions   of  the  Act.      In 
, ,.  .  ,.  .  ....  . 

addition,  the  solicitors,  who  were  paid   in  proportion 

to  the  amount  of  the  work  which  they  did,  and  who 
had  consequently  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  titles 
complicated  and  difficult,  used  their  influence  to  frus- 
trate the  new  law.1  In  consequence,  some  500  titles 
only  were  registered  during  the  first  five  years  in  which 
the  Act  was  in  force.  The  experience  of  later  years 
was  even  more  disappointing  ;  and,  in  1868,  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Act.2 

Some  better  results  ensued  from  the  steps  which 
were  taken  during  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry  to  con- 
solidate the  statute  law.  In  1860,  the  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom  was  contained  in  some  forty  volumes,  each 
consisting  of  some  1,000  pages,  comprising  some 
40,000  or  50,000  statutes ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  if  soiidation 
the  law  were  embodied  in  a  code,  the  whole  of  it  might  statutes 
be  printed  in  three  or  four  volumes,  and  divided  into 
200  or  300  statutes.  Such  simplicity  was  perhaps 
unattainable  under  a  parliamentary  Government ;  but, 
from  the  date  of  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Brougham, 
commissions  were  frequently  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  consolidating  the  law.  As  a  result  of 
their  continuous  labours,  the  criminal  law  was  consoli- 
dated in  1860  ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  consolidate 
or  codify  the  remainder  of  the  law.  Experience, 
indeed,  seemed  to  show  that  the  efforts  of  reformers 
had  been  on  too  ambitious  a  scale  to  command  success, 
and  that  the  first  steps  towards  progress  should  be 
effected  by  expunging  from  the  Statute-book  repealed 
and  obsolete  statutes.  Accordingly,  two  gentlemen  of 

1  See  Lord    Westbury's  speech,  clxv.    p.   351  ;    cf.    Life    of   Lord 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1410;    for  West  bury,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-23;  and  A 
the  failure  of  the  Act,  ibid.,  p.  140-~>.  Century  nf  Laiv  Eeform,  p.  326. 

2  For  the  Bill,  see  Hansard,  vol. 
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CHAP,  ability  and  experience  were  instructed  to  prepare 
._vn',~  an  index  to  the  statutes,  showing  which  had  expired, 
1859-65.  wnich  had  been  repealed  and  become  obsolete,  and 
which  were  still  in  force.  In  1863  this  work  was  so 
far  advanced  that  Lord  Westbury,  as  Chancellor,  was 
able  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  enactments 
which  had  ceased  to  be  in  force  or  had  become  unneces- 
sary. The  Bill,  followed  in  later  years  by  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  paved  the  way  for  the  publication 
of  that  revised  edition  of  the  statutes  which  is  familiar 
to  every  student  of  the  laws  of  England.1  The  reform 
which  was  thus  accomplished  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  parliamentary  institutions  work  in 
this  country.  No  effort  was  made  to  codify  the  law, 
to  amend  its  enactments,  or  to  improve  its  language. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  reject  the  obsolete  and 
useless  lumber  of  the  Statute-book.  This  process  has 
been  valuable  enough  to  those  whose  calling  compels 
them  to  have  the  statutes  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
their  bookshelves ;  but  statesmen,  at  any  rate,  should 
recollect  that  the  work  merely  supplied  the  means  to 
an  end,  arid  that  the  intermediate  step  will  lose  half 
its  value  if  it  is  not  followed  by  further  action, 
imprison  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  follow 

debt!  UP  this  legislation  with  a  measure,  which  he  introduced 
in  1864,  giving  the  county  courts  an  equity,  as  well  as 
a  common  law,  jurisdiction  ;  requiring  that  debts  under 
20/.  should  be  sued  for  within  a  year  from  the  time  when 
the  last  item  in  the  account  was  contracted  for,  or  the 
last  payment  made  ;  and  limiting  the  system  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  which  had  gradually  grown  up  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts.2  These  three  pro- 

1  For  a  '  History  of  Statute  Law  tain  imprisonment  in   the   case  of 
Revision/  see   Hansard,  vol.  clxv.  fraud,   &c.,   but    in  these   cases  to 

61526  ;     for     Lord     Westbury's  limit  the  duration  of   the   punish- 
ill,  ibid.,  vol.  clxxi.  p.  775.  ment,  and  to  subject  the  prisoner  to 

2  Lord  Westbury  proposed  to  re-  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  gaol. 
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visions    were   intended    to   operate    in   favour   of  the     CHAP. 

poorer  classes.     The  first  of  them  enabled  the  heirs  of  * ,_! 

a  poor  man,  who  had  inherited  a  small  estate,  to  carry 
their  doubts  for  solution  to  the  cheap  county  court, 
instead  of  to  the  costly  Court  of  Chancery ;  the  second 
of  them  made  it  impossible  for  a  creditor  to  keep  a  debt 
hanging  over  a  poor  man  for  a  protracted  period  ;  the 
third  of  them,  on  which  much  controversy  arose,  and 
on  which  the  measure  was  ultimately  wrecked,  deserves 
longer  notice. 

In  theory,  the  Legislature,  for  many  years,  had  been 
discouraging  imprisonment  for  debt ;  but,  in  practice, 
some  18,000  persons  had  been  actually  committed  to 
prison  in  1862  and  1863  for  debts  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  only  a  little  over  60,OOOZ.  The  easy 
remedy,  which  had  been  given  to  the  creditor  under 
the  county  court  jurisdiction,  had  extended  credit ;  and 
county  court  j  udges  were  in  the  habit  of  punishing  by 
imprisonment  poor  debtors  who  disregarded  the  orders 
of  the  courts  to  pay  their  debts.  In  addition,  an  Act  of 
1846  1  had  authorised  the  committal  to  prison  of  any 
debtor  who  had  contracted  a  debt  without  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  it.  A  poor  man  out  of 
employment,  and  unable  to  find  work,  was  supposed,  if 
he  obtained  the  merest  necessaries  of  life,  to  fall  within 
this  provision  ;  and  thousands  of  poor  men  were  an- 
nually imprisoned  under  it.  The  cruelty  to  these  poor 
debtors — if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  men  whose 
liabilities  only  amounted  to  a  few  shillings — was  not  the 
only  evil  which  resulted  from  this  law.  It  imposed 
on  the  community  the  burden  of  maintaining  in  gaol 
the  men  from  whose  industry,  if  they  had  been  free,  it 
would  have  directly  profited.  It  confused,  moreover, 
misfortune  with  crime,  sending  out  the  debtor  from 
prison  demoralised  and  degraded,  his  chance  of  obtain- 

1  9  &  10  Viet.,  c.  95,  sect.  99. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

1859^6?. 


tion  of 
county 

courts. 


ing  work  decreased  by  the  taint  which  his  imprisonment 
had  involved.1 

The  Bill,  however,  did  not  succeed.  The  county 
court  judges  themselves,  with  that  tenacious  conser- 
vatism which  is  characteristic  of  the  judicial  office, 
were  almost  unanimous  in  objecting  to  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment.  Lord  Brougham  gave  them  the  support 
of  his  high  authority ;  and,  though  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  its  author  saw  the  hopelessness  of  passing 
it,  and  withdrew  it.2  In  1865  he  succeeded  in  passing  a 
more  limited  measure,  giving  county  courts  jurisdiction 
in  equity  cases.3 

It  was  not  possible  to  allege  that  the  performance- 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  equal  to  his  promises. 
He  had  attempted  much,  but  he  had  effected  compara- 
tively little.  Some  of  his  measures  had  been  defeated, 
and  others  of  them  had  hardly  fulfilled  their  author's 
intentions.  Begarded  as  a  whole,  however,  they  con- 
stituted an  earnest  attempt  to  simplify,  to  consolidate, 
and  to  improve  the  law,  and  furnish  perhaps  the  chief 
claim  which  Lord  Westbury  has  on  the  gratitude  of 
posterity;  The  good,  however,  that  a  man  does  is  often 
1  interred  in  his  grave,'  while  the  evil  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  '  lives  after  him,'  and  possibly,  in 
accordance  with  Shakespeare's  dictum,  men  may  recol- 
lect the  circumstance  which  drove  Lord  Westbury  from 
office,,  and  forget  the  efforts  which  he  made  in  the  cause 
of  judicial  reform. 

Mr.  In  1865,  Mr.  Leonard  Edmunds  held  the  offices  of 

Edmunds.   Clerk  of  the  Patents  and  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of 

Patents,  and  of  Beading  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Committees 

in  the  House  of  Lords.     Complaints  were  made  of  Mr. 

Edmunds's  conduct  in  his  administration  of  the  Patents 


1  See    Lord   Westbury's   speech, 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxv.  p.  85. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  566,  1916. 


3  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  486. 
This  Bill  of  1865  became  the  28- 
&  29  Viet.,  c.  99. 
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offices,    and,    at   his   own   wish,  the   Lord   Chancellor     CHAP. 
appointed  two  barristers  of  position  and  character 1  to  s^-^l^ 
inquire  into  it.    Their  report  declared  that  Mr.  Edmunds  1859-65. 
had  been  guilty  of  the  misappropriation  of  public  money, 
and  recommended  his  removal ;  but,  on  Mr.  Edmunds 
undertaking  to  surrender  his  office,  and  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  his  defalcations,2  he  was  per- 
mitted— and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Master  of  the 
Eolls  concurred  in  this  decision — to  resign.3 

It  was  evidently  impossible  to  allow  an  officer, 
guilty  of  a  serious  misappropriation  of  public  money, 
to  retain  an  important  office  at  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  the  Cabinet,  whom  the  Lord  Chancellor 
consulted,  thought  it  necessary  that  the  facts  should 
be  formally  communicated  to  the  House.  Before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  done  so,  however,  he  received 
Mr.  Edmunds's  resignation  of  his  Eeading  Clerkship,  and 
he  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  officer  justified  his  own  silence,  and 
that  there  was  even  no  reason  why  Mr.  Edmunds's 
misconduct  in  one  position  should  deprive  him  of  the 
reward  to  which  his  good  conduct  in  another  position 
entitled  him.  Accordingly  he  communicated  to  his 
brother  peers  Mr.  Edmunds's  petition  for  a  pension, 
without  breathing  a  single  word  to  arouse  their  sus- 
picions. The  committee  to  which  the  petition  was 
referred,  without  taking  any  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  awarded  their  old  officer  the  full  pension  to  which 
he  was  entitled ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  at  Lord  West- 
bury's  request,  appointed  Lord  Westbury's  younger 

1  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  Solicitor  to  cations  amounted  to  17,0001.     See 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Hindmarch.  Ann.  Reg.,  1865,  Hist.,  p.  134 ;  and 
Hansard,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  1204.  cf.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  1206. 

2  Mr.   Edmunds    paid    into    the  3  The  law   officers  had  reported 
Treasury  7,8721.,  which   was    sup-  that,  as  the  information  had  been 
posed  at  the  time  to  be  the  amount  obtained    on   Mr.   Edmunds's  own 
due  ;    but    it   was   ultimately   dis-  confession,  there  was  no  case  for  a 
covered  that  the  whole  of  the  defal-  prosecution.     Ibid.,  p.  1208. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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CHAP,     son   to   the    office    of    Clerk    of   the   Patents,    which 

VII 

>- ,-L— •  Mr.  Edmunds's   resignation   had  vacated.       The    same 

-60.  gentleman  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Eeading  Clerkship  in  the  House  of  Lords.1 

Eumour,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  busy  with  Mr.  Ed- 
munds's name.  The  public  outside  Parliament  were 
inquiring  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct  in  one  office  ;  and,  if  so,  why  he  had 
been  rewarded  by  a  pension  for  his  services  in  another. 
Comparatively  early  in  the  Session,  inquiries  on  the 
subject  were  addressed  to  the  Attorney-General  by 
Lord  Stanley ;  and,  in  the  desultory  conversation  which 
at  that  time  sometimes  followed  questions  and  answers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  selection  of  his  own  son  as 
Mr.  Edmunds's  successor  made  the  question  additionally 
grave.2  On  the  following  day  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  explained  his  share  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  all  the  circumstances.3  The  committee, 
after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  declared  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Edmunds  fully  proved ;  and  by  a  narrow 
majority  they  proceeded  to  state  that  they  could  not 
agree  with  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
taken  of  his  public  duty.  In  their  opinion  it  was 
incumbent  on  him,  in  presenting  Mr.  Edmunds's  petition 
for  a  pension,  to  have  taken  care  that  the  committee, 
to  which  the  petition  was  referred,  should  have  the 
whole  circumstances  before  it.  They  added,  indeed, 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  silence  had  been  due  to  any  unworthy  or 
unbecoming  motive ; 4  but,  even  qualified  in  this  way, 

1  Of.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Han-  3  Ibid.,  p.  1203. 

sard,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  1209  ;  and  Mr.  4  See    Ann.   Reff.,    1865,    Hist, 

Ward  Hunt,ibid.,  vol.  clxxx.p.  1070.  p.  138  ;  and  cf.  Life  of  Lord   West- 

•  Ibid.,vo\.  clxxvii. pp.  1120-1123.  bury,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
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the  report  was  a  severe  censure  on  a  great  officer  of     CHAP. 

State.     Lord  Westbury,  however,  with  the  sanction  of  - ~r-'—- 

his  colleagues,  submitted  in  silence  to  its  reproach ; l  1859~65- 
and   the    House,    on   the   motion   of  Lord   Granville, 
cancelled  the  pension  which   it   had   awarded  to  Mr. 
Edmunds.2 

A  few  days  after  these  proceedings  were  concluded 
by  the  formal  rescinding  of  Mr.  Edmunds's  pension,  the  Mr. 

Welch. 

public  were  excited  by. the  news  of  a  fresh  scandal,  in 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor's  name  was  again  involved. 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  eldest  son,  Mr.  Eichard  Bethell, 
happened  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Welch,  a 
member  of  the  northern  circuit,  a  gentleman  who  had 
apparently  been  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  persons 
of  influence  with  loans  of  money.  Mr.  Bethell's  circum- 
stances were  in  a  condition  of  embarrassment ;  and 
Mr.  Welch  undertook  to  lend  Mr.  Bethell  a  sum  of 
500/. — a  loan,  which  was  eventually  increased — on 
the  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining 
some  suitable  employment,  the  bill,  given  in  acknow- 
ledgment, should  be  destroyed.3 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Eegistrar  of  the 
Leeds  Bankruptcy  Court,  was  charged  in  1864  with 
irregularities  in  his  accounts  and  in  his  conduct,  which 
made  his  retention  in  office  very  undesirable.  Mr.  Wilde, 
on  a  medical  certificate  of  failing  eyesight,  was  suffered 
to  retire  on  a  pension  of  666/.  a  year ;  an  office  was 
thereby  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  on  Mr.  Bethell's  strong  recommendation,  con- 
ferred it  on  Mr.  Welch.  The  Chancellor,  however, 
had  not  merely  a  registrarship  at  Leeds  to  give  away ; 
he  had  also  a  registrarship  in  London,  which  had  been 
vacated  by  his  younger  son  on  his  accepting  the  office 

1  He  had  constantly  pressed  his      1175. 

resignation    on    Lord    Palmerston.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxix.  p.  40. 

See  Hansard,  vol.  clxxx.  pp.  1174,          3  Ibid.,  vol.  clxxx.  p.  1049. 

K  K  'J 
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CHAP,     of  Reading  Clerk.     Mr.  Miller,  the  Chief  Registrar  in 

VTT 

-_.  .  '  ^  Bankruptcy,  suggested  that  the  London  office  should 
1859-65.  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Richard  Bethell.  Even  Lord  West- 
bury,  however,  shrank  from  appointing  an  elder  son> 
who  had  a  little  before  left  the  country  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  to  an  office  in  bankruptcy  which  his  younger 
son  had  vacated,  and  Mr.  Miller  then  suggested  that 
Mr.  Welch  might  be  brought  from  Leeds  to  London, 
and  that  Mr.  Bethell  might  be  sent  to  Leeds.  The 
Chancellor  promised  to  consider  the  suggestion,  if 
Mr.  Bethell  could  obtain  a  release  from  his  creditors. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  intimation  to  that  effect  led 
to  some  very  prompt  proceedings.  Mr.  Welch,  who- 
happened  to  be  in  London,  called  on  Mr.  Bethell,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  Mr.  Welch  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  London,  and  that  Mr.  Bethell  should  go  to- 
Leeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bethell  went  down  to 
Leeds  and  announced  his  approaching  appointment.. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
ceived further  information  respecting  his  son's  affairs, 
which  made  him  refuse  to  carry  out  the  projected 
arrangement.  Mr.  Welch  remained  at  Leeds ;  and 
Mr.  Bethell  was  arrested  for  debt  at  Ascot. 

The  first  public  reference  to  these  grave  matters 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  public 
were  still  discussing  Mr.  Edmunds's  pension.  The- 
Government,  in  saying  what  they  could  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  declared  that  he  courted  full  investigation 
into  his  conduct,  and  offered  to  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances. The  Session  was  approaching  its  close  before 
the  committee  reported.  But  time  still  remained  to 
consider  thereport ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  small  majority,  adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bouverie,  declaring  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
shown  '  a  laxitv  of  practice  and  a  want  of  caution  .  .  .. 

*  v  A. 
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in  sanctioning  the  grant  of  retiring  pensions  to  public     CHAP. 
officers  against  whom  grave  charges  were  pending,  which  ~_  T  '_.. 
are   calculated  to   discredit  the  administration  of  his  1859~65- 
o-reat  office,' l  and  Lord  Westbury  thereupon  resigned  Lord 

*       n,  '        ,  .     o  Westbury 

the  Chancellorship.-  resigns. 

So  grave  a  scandal  has  happily  rarely  discredited 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  necessary  to 
retrace  the  course  of  British  history  for  140  years  3  to 
find  an  instance  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  retiring  from  his 
high  office  in  circumstances  comparable  with  those 
which  led  to  Lord  Westbury's  resignation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  retrace  the  course  of  British  history  for  fifty-six 
years  to  find  a  precedent  for  Mr.  Bethell's  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Mr.  Welch.4  The  misconduct  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  indeed,  was  not  brought  home  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1809  ;  just  as  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Bethell 
was  not  brought  home  to  Lord  Westbury  in  1865. 
But  just  as,  in  1809,  the  disclosure  of  Mrs.  Clarke's 
transactions  made  it  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  York  to 
retain  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  so,  in  1865,  Mr. 
Bethell's  pecuniary  arrangements  made  it  impossible  for 
Lord  Westbury  to  retain  the  Chancellorship.  It  is  true 
that  the  Commons  committee  had  exonerated  Lord 
Westbury  '  from  all  charge  except  that  of  haste  and 
want  of  caution  in  granting  a  pension  to  Mr.  Wilde,' 
just  as  the  Lords  committee  had  declared  that  Lord 
Westbury's  improper  silence  had  not  been  due  to 
unworthy  motives.  But  everyone  felt  that,  however 

1  Hansard,  vol.   clxxx.  p.  1135.      Reg.,    1865,    Hist.,    pp.    133-149  ; 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  division  was      and    cf.   Life    of  Lord     Westbury, 
technically   taken  on  a  motion  for      vol.  ii.  p.  124  seq. 

the    adjournment    of   the    debate  ;          3  For  Lord  Macclesfield's  case  in 

but  Lord   Palmerston  accepted  the  1725,  see   Campbell's  Lives  of  the 

decision    '  as  an   expression   of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  536. 
feeling     of    the    House    upon    the          4  For  the  Duke   of  York's   case 

original  question  before  it.'  the  author  ventures  to  refer  to  the 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  1142,  1174.     For  the  Life    of  Spencer    Perceval,  vol.   i. 
report  see  Parl.  Papers,  Session  1865.  p.  305  seq. 

There   is  a   good   extract   in  Ann. 
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CHAP,  innocent  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  have  been,  he  could  not 
.  ' .  ^  properly  remain  in  high  judicial  office.1  Perhaps  even 
1859-65.  kjg  nO|.  uimatural  desire  to  forward  the  interests  of  his 
own  children  told  strongly  against  him.  However  right 
it  may  be  for  a  Christian  to  carry  out  the  Apostle's 
precept,  public  men  should  hesitate  to  promote  their 
sons  to  offices  hastily  vacated  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  by  themselves.  Public  men,  more- 
over, had  better  abstain  from  promoting  those  of  their 
sons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  just  claims 
of  their  creditors. 

Mr.  stans-  Grave  and  unusual  as  these  proceedings  were,  it  is 
peeiied°to  remarkable  that  Lord  Westbury  was  not  the  only 
resign.  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  Administration 
who  was  forced  to  resign  his  office  through  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  other  members  of  the 
Administration,  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Stansfeld,  experienced 
a  similar  fate.  The  latter's  fall  was  due  to  an  act  of" 
indiscretion.  He  had  permitted  M.  Mazzini  to  have 
letters  addressed  to  him  under  an  assumed  name  to  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  London  house.  The  fact  was  disclosed  on  the 
trial  in  Paris  of  a  man  named  Greco  for  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  ;  and  it  was  at  once  felt  that, 
whatever  Mr.  Stansfeld's  relations  with  M.  Mazzini 
might  have  been,  it  was  a  grave  misfortune  that  it 
should  have  been  possible  to  make  such  a  charge  in 
France  against  a  member  of  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Palmerston,  indeed,  generously  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  Stansfeld  to  resign  ; 2  but  he  was  only  able  to  ward 
off  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  17th  of  March  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  ten  votes.3  So  meagre  a  victory  invited  a 
renewal  of  the  attack ;  and  Mr.  Stansfeld,  convinced 
that  his  presence  in  the  Ministry  was  becoming  a  source 

1  The    Chancellor   himself    said,  -  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  324. 

'People    now    spell  embezzlement,  3  By  171   votes  to   161.     Ibid., 

embethelment.'     Life  of  Lord  Sher-  p.  284! 
brooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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of  embarrassment  to  liis  colleagues,  insisted  on  resigning     CHAP. 
the  minor  office  which  he  held  at  the  Admiralty.1     Mr.  ._vn'   .. 
Lowe  occupied  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  1859-65. 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Stansfeld.     He  was  far  the  ablest  of  Mr-  Lowe 
the  band  of  Ministers  who  had  not  yet  attained  Cabinet  Eevised 
rank  ;    and,  though  he  had  hardly  acquired  the  high 
repute  which  he  gained  by  his  speeches  in  1867,  he 
already  stood  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues  outside  the  Cabinet.      Selected,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord   Palmerston's   Ministry,  to  fill  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  he  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  Minister  of  Education ;  and  his 
Avhole  temperament  induced  him  to  signalise  his  tenure 
of  office  by  bold   legislation  ;  for  though,    on  organic 
questions,  Mr.    Lowe  was    to   make   his   mark  by  his 
opposition  to  change,  on  all  other  subjects  he  was  the 
constant  advocate  of  reform.   There  was  no  abuse  which 
he  was  not  ready  to  remove,  no  monopoly  which  he  was 
not  anxious  to  destroy,  except  the  abuse  of  the  rotten 
borough,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  ten-pound  house- 
holder. 

Reform  was  certainly  necessary  in  our  educational  Educa- 
system  in  1860,  but  there  was  no  general  agreement  as  reform. 
to  the  principles  on  which  reform  should  be  based. 
Some  there  were  who  were  simply  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  teach  every  poor  child  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  do  a 
few  simple  sums  in  arithmetic ;  and  who  thought  that 
any  further  instruction — in  religion,  for  example — 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 
Others  there  were,  on  the  contrary,  who  thought  that 
education  was  worse  than  useless  if  it  were  not  based  on 
religion,  and  who  were  much  more  anxious  to  teach  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.   p.   396.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  reasonable  to 

Sybel,  in  his  Founding  of  the  German  expect     that     a    foreign    historian 

Empire,  vol.   iii.   p.  344,  writes   of  should  understand  that  the   Civil 

Mr.  Stansfeld  as  '  one  of  England's  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  occupies  one 

highest    Government    officials,   the  of  the  lowest  places  in  the  British 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Stansfeld.'  political  hierarchy. 
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CHAP,  children  the  Church  Catechism  than  the  rule  of  three. 
>  _  ,  ' .. ,  But,  though  these  contrary  opinions  were  held  on  the 
subject,  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  education 
could  not  be  sufficiently  extended  without  adequate 
funds.  Even  the  Church  found  it  hard  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  its  schools,  and  outside  the  Church 
there  was  even  greater  difficulty  in  doing  so.  In  con- 
sequence, the  friends  of  education,  whether  they  stood 
outside  or  inside  the  Establishment,  were  slowly  gravi- 
tating to  the  conclusion  that  no  real  progress  would  be 
made  until  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  wealthy 
could  be  supplemented  by  some  compulsory  rate.  A 
committee,  which  had  its  head  quarters  at  Manchester, 
proposed  '  to  engraft  a  system  of  local  rating  upon  the 
existing  organisation.'1  In  1853,  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Ministry  adopted  a  portion  of  this  scheme.  They  intro- 
duced, through  Lord  John  Eussell,  a  measure  empower- 
ing the  councils  of  corporate  towns  with  a  population 
of  5,000  to  levy  a  rate  to  be  applied  to  supplementing 
the  income  of  existing  schools  by  paying  the  fees 
therein.  The  Bill  failed.  It  was,  in  fact,  bound  to 
fail;  for  it  was  already  felt  that,  if  the  ratepayers 
were  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  they 
must  be  given  some  voice  in  the  management.2  In  fact, 
another  association,  the  National  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation, was  already  advocating  a  larger  scheme.  The 
members  of  it  desired  to  establish  local  boards,  em- 
powered to  raise  local  rates  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  which  were  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
denominational  schools.3  But  the  House  of  Commons 

1  Sir  H.   Craik,    The  State  and  stand  ;   for  I  believe  that  I  am  right 
Education,  p.  43.     I  am  much  in-  in   stating   that   the  Parliament  of 
debted  to  this  excellent  little  book  1859  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
for  these  prefatory  observations.  in  rejecting  any  scheme,  placing  a 

2  For  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  of  rate-supported  school  under  private 
1853,  see  Hansard,  vol.  cxxv.  p.  522.  management. 

I   have   allowed    the   sentences    in          3  Sir  H.   Craik,    The  State   and 
the   text,  written   before    1902,   to      Education,  p.  42. 
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was  no  more  prepared  to  establish  school  boards  than  CHAP. 
to  endow  voluntary  schools  with  public  money.  The 
one  measure  fell  because  it  was  in  advance  of  public 
opinion ;  the  other  failed  from  the  general  dislike  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Church  by  what  was  practi- 
cally an  endowment  of  denominational  schools. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  modest  grant  of  20,000/.,  which 
the  Whig  Government  of  1833  had  obtained  for  the 
promotion  of  education,1  had  rapidly  grown.  It  had  risen 
to  50,OOOZ.  in  1843,  and  to  260,000/.  in  1853.  In  that 
year  the  Government  decided  to  supplement  the  assistance 
which  had  been  already  given,  by  the  payment  to  the 
managers  of  schools,  under  a  certificated  teacher,  of  a 
capitation  grant  for  each  child  who  had  given  a  certain 
number  of  attendances  in  the  year.  This  measure 
materially  raised  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State,  and 
it  reached  836,OOOZ.2  in  1859,  the  year  of  the  formation  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  second  Ministry.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  was  the  effect  not 
of  legislation  but  of  departmental  minutes.  Even  the 
introduction  of  the  capitation  grant  in  1853,  and  its 
extension  in  1856,  were  effected  without  legislation. 
Sir  H.  Craik  says :  '  The  Legislature  at  the  most 
acquiesced  in  the  minutes :  it  did  not  deliberately 
ratify  them.'3  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
expenditure  was  directly  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  votes  of  supply,  and  by  both  Houses  in 
the  Appropriation  Act.  Constant  complaints,  however, 
were  made  in  Parliament  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
expenditure.  It  was  asserted  on  one  side  that  the 
•education  which  was  given  at  many  schools  was  too 
high,  and  that  the  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the 

1  History    of  England,   vol.   iv.  vision  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  three 
p.  183.  preceding  years.     See  ibid,,  p.  720. 

2  See  Mr.   Dillwyn's    speech    in          3  See  The  State  and  Education, 
Hansard,  vol.   clxiv.  p.  295.     The  pp.  39  and  40 ;  and  cf.  pp.  45,  46. 
estimate  of  836,000/.  included  a  pro- 
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CHAP.  State,  were  competing  unfairly  with  private  enterprise  : 
v-  ,  ' .-  it  was  complained  on  the  other  side  that  the  education 
1859-65.  jn  many  schools  was  defective,  and  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorest  children, 
whose  parents  could  not  afford  the  fees  which  the 
managers  of  denominational  schools  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging.  So  gross  was  the  ignorance  of  the  poorer 
classes,  that  the  chaplain  of  a  gaol  in  the  north  of 
England  declared  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  sent 
to  his  prison  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  60  or  70  per  cent,  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
Queen  Victoria.1  Stirred  by  these  facts,  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  who 
had  already  obtained  a  reputation  as  an  educational 
reformer,  moved  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  whether 
the  present  system  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient ;  and  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  changes  are  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  education 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  motion,  though 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  who  had  held 
Cabinet  rank  in  Lord  Derby's  first  Ministry,  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  shortly  to  succeed 
to  high  office  in  his  father's  second  Administration, 
found  its  chief  opponents  on  the  Conservative  benches. 
The  Royal  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Government,  however,  it  was 
So^oT  modified  by  omitting  the  words  referring  to  the  suffi- 
1858.  ciency  or  insufficiency  of  the  existing  system  ;  and  with 
this  alteration  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.2 

Lord  Palmerston's  first  Administration  fell  in  the 
fortnight  which  followed  the  division  on  this  motion ; 
but  its  fall  did  not  interfere  with  the  appointment  of 
the  commission.  The  new  Cabinet,  indeed,  contained 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  1184. 

2  By  110  votes  to  49.     Ibid.,  p.  1248. 
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its  chief  advocate,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  its  chief 
opponent,  Mr.  Henley.  But  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
became  President  of  the  Council,  and  whose  memory  is 
perhaps  forgotten  in  the  reputation  of  his  more  brilliant 
son,  decided  on  consulting  neither  of  his  two  colleagues 
who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  debate,  and  on 
constituting  the  commission  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  placed  in  the  chair  of  it  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
held  no  extreme  views  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
and  who  brought  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  the 
duty.1  The  commission,  which  made  elaborate  in- 
quiries throughout  the  country,  did  not  finally  report 
till  1861.  It  to  some  extent  confirmed,  though  in 
other  respects  it  contradicted,  the  allegations  which 
had  been  made  by  Sir  John  Pakington ;  for  it 
showed  that,  if  the  educational  progress  of  the  country 
were  measured  by  the  number  of  children  at  school, 
considerable  advance  had  been  made.  In  the  earliest 
report  on  the  subject,  made  in  1818,  one  child  in  every 
seventeen  of  the  population  was  said  to  be  at  school ; 
in  1833  the  proportion  had  risen  to  one  in  eleven;  the 
commission  found  that  it  had  since  increased  to  one  in 
seven  or  eight.2  These  figures,  which  would  hardly  be 
accepted  as  adequate  in  the  present  day, '  when  it  is  the 
rule  to  expect  one  in  every  six  of  the  population  to  be 
at  school,' 3  pointed,  in  1861,  to  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. It  was  the  quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of 
the  education  which  the  commission  condemned.  It 
considered  that  it  was,  at  once,  too  ambitious  and  too 
superficial,  that  the  younger  children  were  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  their  older  schoolfellows,  and  that  not  one 
child  in  four  was  properly  taught.4  The  commission 
also  reported  that,  though  2,500,000  children  were  at 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  702.  land,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  703;     Report   of  the  3  Sir  II.   Craik,    The   State  and 

Commission,    Parl.    Papers,    1861 ,  Education,  p.  49. 

vol.  xxi. ;  and  cf.  History  of  En;/-  4  Hansard,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  722. 
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CHAP,     school,  one- third  of  the  whole  number  were  in  private 

^__^L^.   adventure  schools  of  whose    efficiency  there    was    no 

1859-65.  prOof5    and    whose    inefficiency   was    in    many   cases 

notorious,  while  another  third  were  in  schools  receiving 

no  grant  from  the  State,  and  in  consequence  undergoing 

no  inspection.1    Defective  as  the  system  was,  moreover, 

the  cost  to  the  State  was  steadily  increasing,  and  seemed 

likely,  if  it  continued  to  grow  at  the  existing  rate,  to 

exceed  2,000,000/. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  the  commission 
found  rather  in  the  extension  than  in  the  amendment  of 
the  existing  system.  Voluntary  effort  was  to  be  encou- 
raged to  continue  the  exertions  which  it  was  already 
making ;  and  voluntary  effort  was  to  be  supplemented 
by  external  assistance.  The  commissioners,  indeed, 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  parochial  rate,  but  they  thought 
that  a  county  rate,  and  in  the  larger  boroughs  a  borough 
rate,  might  be  levied,  and  that  its  proceeds  might  be  as- 
signed '  to  schools  which  satisfied  certain  conditions  and 
proved  a  certain  attainment  on  the  part  of  their  scholars.'2 
The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were 
necessarily  considered  by  Mr.  Lowe,  who,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,3  was  really  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Lowe's  biographer,  indeed,  is  at  pains  to 
show  that  Mr.  Lowe,  as  a  merely  subordinate  member 
of  the  Government,  was  not  answerable  for  its  educa- 
tional policy  ;  and  no  doubt  Lord  Granville,  as  President 
of  the  Council,4  was  the  Minister  technically  responsible 
both  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  But  it  is  certain 

1   The  State  and  Education,  p.  50.  an  authority  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 

The  commissioners  said,  that  of  the  has   to   say  on  this  commission  in 

children  not  at  school  (one-third  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  vol.  ii. 

the  whole  number),  two-thirds  were  p.  257  scq. 

at  work,   and   one-third   idle.     See  3  The    Vice-Presidency     of    the 

p.  88  of  Report.     One-ninth,  there-  Council  was  an  office  created  only 

fore,  of  the  children  of  school  age,  in  1856.     Todd's  Parl.  Government, 

were  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  689. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  64.      The  reader  may  4  Life  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  vol.  ii. 

care  to  refer  to  what  so  competent  p.  215. 
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that  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  Mr.  Lowe    shaped   the     CHAP. 
policy  of  the  department,  and  was  the  author  of  the  — ~^— 
changes   which    he    announced    in    1861,    and   which  1859~65. 
became  the  subjects  of  keen  debate  in  1862.    Mr.  Lowe  The 
saw  clearly  on  the  one  hand  that  the  proposal  of  the  code.6 
county  or  borough  rate,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  existing  denominational 
schools,   was   neither    satisfactory   nor   equitable.      It 
could  not  be  satisfactory  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  at  the 
cost  of  the  ratepayer,  and  the  commissioners'  recom- 
mendations would  obviously  have  this  result ;  it  could 
not  be  equitable  to  throw  a  new  charge  on  the  rate- 
payers without  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the    schools  which  they  were    called  on  to  assist. 
Mr.  Lowe,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  alternative  lay  between  the  establishment  of  rate- 
supported  schools,  managed  by  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  development  of  the  existing  system 
of  voluntary  effort  promoted  by  Government  subven- 
tions.    He  chose   the   latter  course ;    indeed,  in  1861 
any  other  choice  was  hardly  practicable ;  determining, 
however,  to  modify  the  conditions  on  which  Government 
assistance  was  granted,  in  the  hope  that  more  stringent 
regulations  might  improve  the  quality  of  the  education 
afforded.     A  capitation  grant  had  been  introduced  in 
1853,  and  extended  in  1856,  under  which  the  managers, 
of  each  school  had  been  given  a  certain  sum  for  each  child 
who  attended,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  a  school 
under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher,  three-fourths, 
of  whose  children  were  present  at  the  inspection.     It 
was  this  grant  which  Mr.  Lowe  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  his  policy.     He  proposed  that  the  grant 
should  only  be  given  in  the  case  of  schools  which  were 
certified  fit,  and  which   were   under  the  charge   of  a 
certificated  master  ;  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  should 
be  calculated  on  the  attendance  of  the  child,  but  that 
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CHAP,     its  payment   should   depend   on    the    child    passing   a 

_vn'  _-  satisfactory  examination,  to  be  regulated  by  its  age,  in 

1859-65.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;   and  that  one-third  of 

it  should  be  deducted  for  the  child's  failure  to  pass  in 

any  one  of  these  subjects.     Mr.  Lowe  hoped  by  these 

conditions    to  secure  efficient  education  in  return   for 

State  assistance.     As  he  cynically  said  himself,  '  If  the 

new  system  is  costly,  it  shall  at  least  be  efficient ;  if  it 

is  inefficient,  it  shall  be  cheap.' l 

The  system,  which  Mr.  Lowe  thus  foreshadowed  on 
the  llth  of  July,  1861,  was  embodied  in  a  minute  of  the 
29th  of  July,  published  only  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
prorogation.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  no  opportunity 
of  considering  its  terms  during  the  Session  of  1861. 
But  the  public  out  of  doors,  at  any  rate,  were  not 
debarred  from  discussing  them.  Eeligious  bodies  had 
already  been  alarmed  at  the  terms  of  the  Duke  of  Xew- 
castle's  report.  They  found  fault  with  it,  indeed,  not 
for  what  it  said  or  did,  but  for  what  it  left  unsaid  or 
undone.  In  fact,  it  had  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  voluntary  system  ;  in  words,  it  had  treated  education 
as  a  secular  and  not  a  religious  business  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe 
in  his  speech  had  committed  precisely  the  same  offence. 
While  declaring  that  '  it  [was]  not  the  intention  of 
Government  to  infringe  on  the  organic  principles  of  the 
[existing]  system,  namely,  its  denominational  character, 
its  foundation  on  a  broad  religious  basis,  its  teaching 
religion,  and  the  practice  of  giving  grants  from  the 
central  office  in  aid  of  local  subscriptions/2  he  harl 
stipulated  that  the  grant  should  be  dependent  not 
on  the  child's  religious  or  even  on  its  moral  conduct 
but  on  its  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  In  thei 
inmost  hearts  the  country  clergymen,  who  to  their  gre: 

1  Each  child  was  to  be  capable  of  Hansard,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  720,  and  The 

earning  for  its  school  Id.  for  each  State  and  Education^  p.  73. 

attendance  after  the   first    100   at-  -  Hansard,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  725. 
tendances.     See  Mr.  Lowe's  speech, 
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credit   had   been  far    the   most   liberal   supporters   of    CHAP. 
schools,1  cared  nothing  for  these  accomplishments,  but  _Z^_ 
cared  much  for  the  religious  training  of  the  child  ;  and  !859-65. 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  was  assessing  religious 
education    at   nil,  and   secular   education   in   reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  at  a  sum  already  amounting  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  likely  in 
the  immediate  future  to  run  into  millions. 

The  promulgation  of  the  new  scheme,  therefore,  Debates 
produced  '  perturbation  and  dismay.'  Deputations  to  ment  on 
remonstrate  with  the  Minister  became  the  order  of  the  the  Code* 
day.  '  Here  they  come,  in  number  about  five  thousand,' 
was  Mr.  Lowe's  own  description  of  one  of  these  depu- 
tations to  Lord  Granville.  But  far  more  serious  than 
deputations  to  the  Minister,  or  articles  in  the  press,  was 
the  action  of  Parliament.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  of  1862,  Lord  Derby  claimed,  and  Lord 
Granville  conceded,  that  Parliament  should  have  the  full 
right  of  discussing  the  New  Code  ; 2  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  promise,  Mr.  Lowe  in  one  House,  and  Lord 
Granville  in  the  other,  formally  produced  and  explained 
the  minutes  in  which  the  Code  was  comprised.3  Even 
at  this  stage,  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
announce  some  modification  in  their  policy.  They 
excluded  Scotland  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme ; 
they  exempted  infants  under  six  years  of  age  from 
examination ;  and  they  made  other  concessions  intended, 
to  some  extent,  to  satisfy  the  religious  susceptibilities 
of  the  Churches,  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools.4  These  alterations, 

1  See    Sir    J.    Pakington's    very  of  voluntary   schools,  by  requiring 
striking   statement,   Hansard,    vol.  proper  teachers  and  accommodation, 
clxiv.   p.   704,   which   Mr.    Henley  And   the  economical  argument  no 
endeavoured,  though  very  ineffectu-  doubt   influenced   the  clergy.      In- 
ally,  to  answer.     Ibid.,  p.  714.  deed,  Lord   Granville  told  a  story 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  clxv.  pp.  38,  39.  of  a    Diocesan    Board  which   had 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  170,  191.  agreed    to     seventeen     resolutions 

4  The  Revised  Code,  it  should  be  against  the  Code.     A  Conservative 
recollected,  increased   the   expenses  member  of   Parliament,   who    was 
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CHAP,  however,  did  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  objections  to 
_VLL  -  the  New  Code,  and  its  opponents  drew  up  a  series  of 
1859-65.  resolutions,  which  they  asked  the  House  of  Commons 
to  affirm,  declaring,  inter  alia,  that  (1)  the  whole 
amount  of  the  grant  should  not  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual examination  of  the  children  ;  (2)  the  children 
should  not  be  grouped  for  examination  according  to 
their  age,  but  according  to  their  position  in  the  school ; 
(3)  in  the  case  of  children  under  seven  the  grant  should 
not  depend  on  an  individual  examination  of  the  child ; 
and  (4)  the  refusal  of  a  grant  on  account  of  a  child  who 
had  previously  passed  the  highest  standard  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  acknowledged  evil.  The  resolutions 
also  condemned  the  treatment  of  evening  schools  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  of  pupil  teachers  as  impolitic  and 
illiberal.  The  resolutions  were  prepared  and  moved  by 
the  statesman 1  who  had  twice  held  office  under  Lord 
Derby  as  Home  Secretary,  whose  position  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  university  enabled  him  to  speak 
with  authority,  and  whose  withdrawal  from  the  Ministry 
of  1858  convinced  the  House  that  his  advocacy  of  an 
alternative  scheme  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  party 
ties.  The  debate  which  was  thus  initiated  was  con- 
ducted with  ability ;  and,  before  the  House  separated 
for  the  Easter  recess,  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
announce  fresh  concessions.  The  points  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  movers  of  the  resolutions  were 
The  Code  practically  conceded.  It  was  arranged  that  the  grant 
should  be  given  partly  for  attendance  and  partly  for 
examination,  that  infants  under  seven  should  not  be 
examined  at  all,  and  that  children  over  seven  should 
be  graduated  according  to  their  class,  and  not  according 

present,  asked  whether,  if,  instead      unanimously — of  opinion  that  thi& 


amended 

and 

passed. 


of  the  penny,  a  twopenny  capitation 
grant  were  conceded,  these  objections 
would  be  removed.  The  Board 
consulted  again,  and  were— again 


concession  would  remove  all  objec- 
tions.    Hansard,  vol.  clxv.  p.  1"G. 
For  the  modifications,  ibid.,  p.  183. 
1  Ibid.  vol.  clxvi.  p.  21. 
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to  their  age.     Satisfied  with  these  great  concessions,  the     CHAP. 
movers  of  the  resolutions  forbore  from  pressing  them  .  VIL   . 
any  further,  and  the  Eevised  Code,  with  the  important  !859-65. 
amendments  thus  introduced  into  it,  came  into  force, 
and  influenced  the  conduct  of  elementary  education  for 
thirty  years.1 

In  the  protracted  controversy,  which  was  thus 
terminated  by  an  acceptable  compromise,  the  com- 
batants on  either  side  had  largely  leaned  on  different 
authorities.  Educational  reformers,  like  Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton,  or  even  Mr.  Lowe  himself,  had  almost  necessarily 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
education  given  under  the  existing  system  was  both 
inadequate  and  imperfect.  Staunch  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  whom  Mr.  Henley  and  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil  were  striking  examples,  contended  that  the  views 
of  the  Commissioners  were  inconsistent  with  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  that  the  Commissioners  had  been 
misled  by  the  reports  of  their  assistants,  and  that  the 
state  of  the  schools  was,  in  reality,  much  more  satis- 
factory than  the  Commissioners  alleged.  Such  men 
naturally  studied  with  renewed  interest  the  inspectors' 
reports.  Many  of  the  inspectors,  however,  disliked  the  The  revolt 
changes  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  introduced  into  the  system  inspectors, 
which  it  was  their  business  to  administer,  and  openly 
and  notoriously  used  their  reports  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  it.  The  Council  Office  naturally  thought 

1  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  him— of  having  carried  out  sub- 
thought  too  partial  to  a  father's  stantially  that  which  he  proposed; 
memory  if  I  add  the  tribute  to  him  and,  having  done  so,  in  the  moment 
which  Mr.  Lowe  had  the  generosity  of  triumph  and  victory,  he  has  had 
to  pay.  '  Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  the  wisdom  and  moderation  to  stop 
turn  with  ithe  greatest  pleasure  short,  and  to  leave  to  the  enemy, 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  almost  lying  under  foot,  the  re- 
member for  Cambridge,  and  beg  to  mainder  to  which  he  clung,  having 
offer  my  sincere  acknowledgments  conceded  all  he  could.  It  is  a  rare 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  instance  of  candour,  moderation,  and 
conducted  this  controversy.  He  good  feeling.'  Hansard,  vol.  clxvi. 
has  had  the  good  fortune — which  I  p.  1242. 
cannot  bring  myself  even  to  envy 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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CHAP,     that  it  was  undesirable  that  reports,  intended  to  supply 

VTT  * 

~_    .  '   .  facts,    should    become   the    vehicles    for    controversy ; 

18u9-  65.  anci  wnen  its  officers  observed  passages  of  this  kind,  to 
which  exception  could  be  taken,  it  returned  the  reports 
to  the  inspectors  and  drew  their  attention  to  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  reports  were  to  be  framed.  The 
inspectors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  high  attainments 
and  great  influence,  resented  this  interference,  and  they 
found  a  champion  in  a  man,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  whose 
commanding  abilities  ultimately  raised  him  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  but  who  was 
more  distinguished  in  1864  for  satire  and  sarcasm  than 

Lord  E.      for  temper  or  tact.     Lord  E.  Cecil,  declaring  that  Mr. 

Cecil's 

motion.  Lowe  claimed  to  expunge  from  the  reports  all  opinions 
differing  from  his  own,  asked  the  House  to  declare  that 
this  proceeding  tended  '  entirely  to  destroy '  the  value 
of  these  documents.1  He  was  supported  in  his  argument 
by  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Times,'  a  journal 
to  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  been  a  constant  contributor, 
and  by  Mr.  Forster,  already  prominent  among  the 
younger  men  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  inspectors.2  The  motion  was 
naturally  resisted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  who,  however,  received 
only  a  feeble  support  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry,  and  in  a  thin  House  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.3 

1  Hansard,  vol.   clxxiv.   p.   897.  of  Commons.'     Ibid.,   p.  1212.     It 

Lord  R,  Cecil,  in  the  course  of  the  may    be    wondered    whether     this 

debate,   said  :    '  The  right   honour-  extraordinary  doctrine  ever  recurred 

able  gentleman  has  spoken  in  bitter  to    Lord    Salisbury  after     he    at- 

terms  of    subordinates,   who   com-  tained  high  political  office.   Happily 

municate   what   they   think   to   be  for  him  and  his  contemporaries,  the 

abuses    in    their     departments    to  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown  has  been 

members  of  this  House.     I  am  quite  distinguished  for  quite  other  views 

sure  that  the  House  will  not  endorse  than   those  which   he   thus   rashly 

this  censure.     I  do  not  believe  that,  enunciated, 

in  the   service  of  the  Crown,   any  '2  Ibid.,  pp.  902,  910. 

loyalty    is    due   to    the    heads    of  3  By    101    votes    to  93.      Ibid., 

departments  as  against  the   House  p.  912. 
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On  the  acceptance  of  this  motion,  Mr.  Lowe  at  once     CHAP. 

insisted  on  resigning  his  appointment.     Lord  E.  Cecil,  - rJ_x 

by  his  resolution,  had  charged  him  with  mutilating  the  1859-65. 
reports ;    Mr.    Lowe,    in   his   reply,   had   emphatically  Mr.  Lowe's 

I'Gsiffllfli- 

denied  that  he  had  mutilated  them ;  and  the  House,  by  tion. 
affirming  Lord  E.  Cecil's  resolution,  had  practically 
shown  that  it  accepted  the  charge,  and  disbelieved  the 
denial.  As  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Lowe  thought  that 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign,  and,  in  resigning,  to 
invite  the  House  to  inquire  fully  into  his  conduct.  In 
accordance  with  his  wish,  Lord  Palmerston  undertook 
to  move  for  a  select  committee  to  ascertain  whether 
the  impressions  under  which  the  majority  had  voted 
were,  or  were  not,  well  founded ; ]  the  committee,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Session,  agreed  upon  a  report, 
which  exonerated  Mr.  Lowe ; 2  and  the  House,  on 
the  Prime  Minister's  motion,  rescinded  the  resolution 
to  which  it  had  been  persuaded  by  Lord  E.  Cecil  to 
agree.3 

Mr.  Lowe's  character  had  been  completely  absolved  by 
the  inquiry  of  the  committee  and  the  vote  of  the  House. 
But  the  reversal  of  a  hasty  decision  did  not  lead  to 
his  return  to  office.  He  remained  outside  the  Ministry 
during  the  remainder  of  Lord  Palmers  ton's  life ; 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1215,  marking  passages  for  the  inspectors 
und  vol.  clxxv.  p.  369.  It  ought,  to  cut  out.  The  inspectors  there- 
perhaps,  to  be  added  that  Lord  Gran-  upon,  or  some  of  them,  showed 
ville  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  several  members  of  the  House  in 
Council  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  the  lobby  draft  reports  so  marked. 
Lowe  resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  Lowe  was  able  to  show  that 
but  that  he  was  persuaded  to  with-  they  had  been  so  marked  by  sub- 
draw  his  resignation.  Ibid.,  vol.  cxci.  ordinates  without  his  knowledge 
p.  1323.  and  against  his  directions ;  and  his 
~  Part.  Papers,  1804,  vol.  ix.  p.  13.  own  weak  eyesight,  which  forced 
3  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  2067.  him  to  have  all  papers  read  to  him, 
I  have  given  the  barest  outline  of  had  prevented  him  discovering  this, 
the  controversy  ;  but  perhaps  I  He  naturally  complained  of  the 
•ought  to  add  in  a  note  that  disloyalty  of  his  staff  in  showing 
Mr.  Lowe  stated  in  debate  that  he  such  documents  to  private  mem- 
neither  mutilated  the  reports  by  bers  of  Parliament.  Hansard,  vol. 
•cutting  out  passages,  or  even  by  clxxxiv.  pp.  1207. 

L  L  2 
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CHAP,     and,  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  Lord  Eussell  was 

v_ — r-l_    either    unable    or    unwilling    to    introduce   him  to  the 

1859-65.  Cabinet.1     Thus  one  of  the    ablest    and   most  restless. 

members  of  the  Liberal  party  was  kept  out  of  office. 

It  is  never  wise  for  the  historian  to  speculate  on  the 

what  might  have  been  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 

to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  been  restored  to  office  or 

promoted  to  the  Cabinet  either  in  1864  or  in  1865,  the 

whole  history  of  England  from  1866  downwards  might 

have  been  diverted  into  another  channel. 

other  pew  Ministers  have  ever  sustained  such  severe  blows. 

changes 

in  the  as  were  inflicted  on  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  by 
3  ry'  the  causes  which  led  to  the  compulsory  resignation  of 
Lord  Westbury,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld.  The 
Minister  himself  was  discredited  by  his  inability  to 
shield  his  colleagues ;  and  the  Government  as .  a  whole 
was  deprived  of  ability  which  it  could  not  afford  to- 
spare.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  resignation 
of  these  three  men  did  not  constitute  the  only  losses, 
which  the  Ministry  experienced.  Death  was  busy 
during  the  whole  time  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
Ministry,  and  the  angel  of  death  seemed  to  take  a  special 
pleasure  in  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  of  1859  had  originally  consisted  of  sixteen 
members  ;  five  of  these — nearly  one  man  in  three — died 
before  the  Parliament  of  1859  had  expired.  A  Chancellor, 
Lord  Campbell ;  three  Secretaries  of  State,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ; 
and  a  Postmaster-General,  who  afterwards  became 
Viceroy  of  India,  were  all  removed  by  death.  During  n 
single  Ministry  and  a  single  Parliament  three  men  held 
the  office  of  Chancellor  ;  three  men  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  changes  were  almost  as  rapid  a- 
those  which  occurred  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  and  which  made  con- 

1  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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tinuity    in    policy   and    administration   in    that    office     CHAP. 
impossible.1  __^J_. 

The  changes  were  more  serious  because  they  reduced  I859"60- 
the  power  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  the  Cabinet  was  formed,  it  consisted  of  six  peers 
•and   ten    commoners.       In    1865,    on    the  contrary,   it 
comprised  eight  peers  and  only  seven  commoners.     The 
two  great  spending  departments,  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office,  were  both  held  by  peers  ;  and  so  numerous 
were  the  peers  in  the   higher  offices  that,  in  1864,  it 
was  noticed  that  all  the  five  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
were  commoners.     Mr.  Disraeli  brought  this  fact  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1864,  contending,  with  some  The 
force,  that  the  arrangement  was  a  breach  of  the  law.2  an  Under 
Mr.  Lowe's   resignation    enabled   Lord   Palmerston   to  f^,es 
-correct  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.     Mr.  Bruce,  seat. 
one  of  the  five  Under  Secretaries,  was  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council ;  his  place  at  the  Home  Office 
was  given  to    another  of  the  Under   Secretaries ;  and 
Lord  Dufferin,  a  peer,  became  the  fifth  Under  Secretary. 
But  the  Government  was  compelled  to  introduce  and 
pass    a   measure    indemnifying    Lord   Hartington,   the 
latest    of    the    Under    Secretaries,    for    violating    the 
law ;  and,  though  no  one  thought  them  guilty  of  any- 
>thiiig   but   a  mere  oversight,  they    suffered    from    the 

1  The    Chancellors    were     Lord  Ten   changes   in   ten   years !      Mr. 

Campbell,     Lord     Westbury,    and  Gladstone  wrote  in  the  autumn  of 

Lord  Cranworth.      The  three  War  1865  :  '  Twelve  Cabinet  Ministers  I 

Ministers,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  have  already  reckoned  in  my  mind, 

George   Lewis,   and  Lord  de  Grey  all  carried  off  by  the  rude  hand  of 

and  liipon.   A  fourth  AYar  Minister,  death  in  the  last  five  years,  during 

Lord    Hartington,   was    appointed  which  only  three  have  been  made, 

after  Lord  Palmerston's  death.    The  They  are,    Lord    Dalhousie,   Lord 

'Chief  Secretaries   for  Ireland  from  Aberdeen,    Lord    Herbert,   Sir    J. 

1882  to  1892  were  Mr.  W.  E.Forster,  Graham,     Lord      Canning,     Lord 

Lord    F.    Cavendish,     Sir    George  Elgin,  Sir  G.  Lewis,  Lord  Campbell, 

Trevelyan,    Mr.   Campbell-Banner-  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.   Ellice,  Lord 

man,  Sir  W.   Hart  Dyke,  Mr.  W.  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Palmerston.'    Life 

II.      Smith,     Mr.     John     Morley,  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  A.  Balfour,          -  Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.  p.  1218. 
Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Morley. 
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CHAP,     disrepute  which  always  attaches  to  a  mistake  of  such  a 


VII. 


character. 


Neither,  however,  the   loss   of  colleagues,  nor  the 
Lord  Pal-    committal   of  mistakes,  affected  the  stability  of  Lord 

merston  s 

popu-  Palmerston's  position.  The  men,  who  kept  him  in 
office,  cared  little  or  nothing  for  other  members  of 
the  Government.  To  them  Lord  Palmerston  was  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
There  was  a  general  desire  that  he  should  remain  in 
power  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  and  a  general 
hope  that  his  life  might  be  protracted  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  Nowhere  was  this  feeling  stronger 
than  on  the  Opposition  benches.  In  the  early  sixties, 
nine  Conservatives  out  of  every  ten  would  have  thought 
it  the  gravest  misfortune  to  replace  Lord  Palmerston 
with  Mr.  Disraeli.  Circumstances  compelled  them  to 
follow  one  statesman ;  but  they  disliked  his  character 
and  distrusted  his  policy.  Circumstances  placed  them 
in  opposition  to  the  other;  but  they  approved  hi- 
conduct  and  they  liked  the  man. 

Hence  it  happened  that  things,  which  would  have 
shaken  other  Ministries  to  their  foundations,  had  no 
effect  on  Lord  Palmerston's  stability.  It  was  recollected 
that  he  had  attained  power  by  the  narrowest  of 
majorities ;  and  it  was  thought  natural  that,  in  a 
Parliament  in  which  parties  were  almost  evenly  divided, 
the  Minister  should  be  exposed  on  subsidiary  questions  to 
minor  defeats.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1864,  for  example, 
Ministers  escaped  defeat  on  a  vote  of  censure  by  only 
seven  votes.  Three  days  later  they  were  beaten,  on  a 
Government  measure  of  importance,  by  a  majority  of 
four ;  and  on  the  following  night  they  again  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  one.2 

1  For  report  of  committee,  Par/.  ~  The  vote    of  censure   was  on 

Papers,  1864,  vol.  x.  p.  605.     The  a    small    war    in    Ashantee.      Sir 

Under  Secretaries  Indemnity  Act  is  John    Hay   moved   a  resolution   to 

the  27  &  28  Viet.,  c.  21.  the  effect  that  the  Government,  iu 
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In  fact,  the  peculiar  conditions,  on  which  Lord  CHAP. 
Palmerston's  Ministry  was  founded,  gave  an  artificial  _VIL_ 
appearance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  1859-65. 
Commons.  It  was  virtually  recognised  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  an  adverse  division  on  any  ordinary 
matter  was  not  to  be  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry,  but  it  was  also  understood  that  an  adverse 
division  on  a  matter  for  which  Lord  Palmerston  really 
cared  was  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  Thus  the  very 
member,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Eevised  Code  in  1862,  refused  in  the  same  year  to 
press  a  motion  for  retrenchment  which  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  that  he  should  regard  as  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  Lord  Derby,  so  he  argued,  both 
publicly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  privately  among  his 
friends,  had  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  displace 
Lord  Palmerston.  That  being  so,  he  could  not  persevere 
with  a  motion  which  might  entail  consequences  he  was 
not  prepared  to  encounter.1  Better  even  extravagance 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  than  economy  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

This  controlling  influence — this  universal  desire  to 
maintain  Lord  Palmerston  in  power,  which  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  1864,  and  which  had  even  induced 
the  House  to  condone  the  Danish  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— remained,  or  was  exaggerated,  in  the  calmer 
atmosphere  of  1865.  Peace  was  restored  to  Continental  The  poll- 
Europe  ;  peace  was  about  to  be  restored  to  the  United  cr 
States  of  America ;  the  distress  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  cotton  districts  was  abated ;  and  even  Ireland, 

sending     an     expedition     without  128,  ibid.,  p.  2102;   and   the   next 

making  adequate  provision  for  the  night   the  House  carried  a  motion 

health  of  the  troops,  had  incurred  on  an  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill, 

a     grave    responsibility,    and     the  '  That   the  Chairman  do  leave  the 

motion  was  only  defeated   by  283  Chair,'  by  42  votes  to  41.     Ibid., 

votes  to  226.     Hansard,  vol.  clxxiv.  vol.    clxxvi.    p.    30.       A    division 

p.  2023.     On  the  20th,  the  Govern-  which   was   as   unusual  as  it   was 

inent  was   defeated,   on   the   third  embarrassing.     Ibid.,  p.  95. 

reading  of    a   Bill    for  the  better  l  Ibid.,  vol.  clxvii.  p.   386.     See 

collection  of  taxes,  by  132  votes  to  supra,  p.  370. 
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CHAP,  which  had  been  blessed  with  an  unusually  good  harvest, 
vu-  was  experiencing  more  prosperity  than  had  fallen  to 
1859-65.  her  lot  for  many  years.  The  Ministry  was  thus  able  to 
frame  a  satisfactory  speech  for  her  Majesty  to  communi- 
cate to  Parliament :  a  speech,  however,  which  had  no 
great  measures  to  announce,  no  active  policy  to  propose. 
It  is  just  such  a  speech,  said  Lord  Derby,  '  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  [from]  an  aged  minister 
in  a  moribund  Parliament.' 1  So  serene  was  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  was  delivered,  that  the  debate  on  the 
Address  did  not  occupy  more  than  forty-three  pages  of 
6  Hansard,'  and  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  it  necessary  to  intervene  in  it. 

The  calm  which  was  observable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  remained  practically  undisturbed 
till  its  close.  The  fact  that  Parliament  had  entered  on 
the  last  year  of  its  existence  2  would  alone  have  made 
heroic  legislation  impracticable,  even  if  Lord  Palmerston's 
temperament  had  not  prevented  its  proposal ;  and,  as 
the  Session  wore  on,  men  began  to  realise  that  they 
were  on  the  eve,  not  merely  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry.  They  could  not 
avoid  perceiving  a  marked  change  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
gait  and  appearance.  The  Minister,  who  had  hitherto 
defied  the  advances  of  age,  had  suddenly  grown  old. 

A  knowledge  of  Lord   Palmerston's  increasing  in- 
firmities, however,  hardly  penetrated   the   electors  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made  in  July,  and  who  felt  the 
enthusiasm  which  a  combination  of  great  age  and  great 
vigour   so    commonly  excites.     The  small  majority  of 
The          Liberals  in  the  Parliament  of  1859  was  converted  into 
efection  of  a  ^ar£e  majority  in  the  Parliament  of  1865.     In  every 
1865.         part  of   the  United    Kingdom — in    the    metropolis,    in 
England,   in   Scotland,  and   in   Ireland — the    voice    of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvii.  p.  22.  longer    than   any    Parliament   had 

-  The  Parliament  of  1869  endured      lasted  since  the  Parliament  of  1820. 
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the  electors  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Liberal     CHAP. 
party  and  Lord  Palmerston.  Vn'_ 

But,  though  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity  affected  1859~65. 
the  issue  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  con- 
test which  attracted  most  attention  turned  on  other 
issues.  Since  1847,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sat  for  the  great 
University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished graduate.  His  wide  learning,  his  great 
abilities,  his  high  character,  his  long  service,  and  his 
conservative  affection  for  the  Throne  and  the  Church, 
made  him  an  almost  ideal  university  member.  But  the 
graduates  of  Oxford  had  never  regarded  his  connection 
with  the  University  as  satisfactory.  His  mind  was  too 
subtle  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  ordinary  country 
clergyman.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  their  member, 
while  professing  Conservative  principles,  was  always 
associating  himself  with  Liberal  colleagues ;  that  the 
man  who  was  professing  an  attachment  to  the  Church, 
had  supported  the  Maynooth  grant,  had  resisted  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  was  in  favour  of  the  abolition  Mr- 
of  compulsory  Church  rates,  and  had  dared  to  propose  rejected  at 
the  taxation  of  charities.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  Oxford) 
the  man  who  only  lately  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  was  the  Minister  in  whom  earnest  Liberals 
put  their  trust,  who  was  doing  something  to  reconcile 
the  Eadicals  themselves  to  Lord  Palmerston's  continuance 
in  office. 

Attempts  had  been  made  in  the  past  to  disturb  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  seat,  but  these  attempts  had  failed. 
The  eminent  members  of  the  University  who  made 
Oxford  their  home  were,  on  the  whole,  in*  favour  of 
retaining  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons  as  their  repre- 
sentative. But,  in  1865,  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  increased  in  volume,  and  the  country  clergy- 
men, who  were  his  most  numerous  opponents,  had  been 
armed  with  fresh  powers  ;  for,  in  1861,  an  Act  had  been 
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CHAP,  passed  which  enabled  voters  at  a  university  to  record 
^_^J_^  their  votes  by  means  of  voting  papers ; 1  and  country 
1859-65.  clergymen  were  thus  enabled  to  vote  without  the  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  and  the  expense  to  their  candi- 
date, of  a  special  journey  to  Oxford.  They  succeeded, 
moreover,  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  suitable 
caiididate.  The  warmest  admirer  of  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  could  not,  indeed,  claim  for  him  the  intellectual 
eminence  which  everyone  conceded  to  his  rival ;  but  he 
had  abilities  of  high  order,  a  character  beyond  reproach, 
a  bearing  which  made  him  popular,  and  a  private 
fortune  which  added  to  his  influence.  Holding  minor 
offices  in  the  Ministry  of  1858-59,  he  had  already 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  sound  administrator  and  a 
ready  debater.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  attaining  a  high 
political  level,  and,  while  his  friends  and  colleagues 
were  whittling  away  their  old  principles,  or  their  old 
opinions,  of  reproducing  the  old  Tory  watchwords, 
which  had  been  hardly  heard  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Eldon.  The  cynical  critics,  indeed,  who  declared  that 
the  Carlton  Club  contained  every  type  of  politician 
except  the  original  article,  forgot  that  there  was  no 
more  constant  frequenter  of  the  Club  than  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy. 

Two  kinds  of  men  were,  indeed,  opposed  to  the 
struggle  which  the  Conservatives  were  preparing.  The 
man  who  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  University, 
who  thought  that  it  derived  distinction  from  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  member,  protested  against  the  narrow 
bigotry  which  was  threatening  to  deprive  Oxford  of  the 
services  of*  her  greatest  son.  The  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  dreaded  and  disliked 
Mr.  Gladstone's  growing  Liberalism,  thought  it  sheer 
folly  to  remove  from  him  the  restraint  which  his  con- 

1  The  Act  is  the  24  &  25  Viet.,      found    in   Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  and 
cap.  liii.     The  debates  on  it  will  be       clxiv. 
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nectioii  with  the  University  supplied.      '  Keep  him  in     CHAP. 

Oxford,  and  he  is  partially  muzzled  ;  but  send  him  else-    ^^_, 

where,  and  he  will  run  wild.' 1     Neither  gratitude,  how-  1859~65- 
ever,  for  the  past,  nor  fears  for  the  future,  restrained 
the  action  of  the  country  clergymen.     Mr.  Gladstone,  JjjJ^  f 
at  the  close  of  the  poll,  found  himself  in  a  minority,  and  South 
took  refuge  in  South  Lancashire.     There,  perhaps  un-  shire> 
consciously  using  the  phrase  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had   employed,  he    avowed   that   he    came   before  the 
electors  '  unmuzzled.'     Keenly  as  he  felt  the  separation 
from  his  old  University,  he  could  not  but  realise  that 
the  suffrages  of  a  great  county  freed  him  from  many 
of  the  restraints  which  are  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the   statesman  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  possibly 
intelligent,   but    certainly  unprogressive,   constituency 
which  consists  of  the  graduates  of  a  great  university. 

Yet,  in  one  sense,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  South  Lancashire.  In  1861,  an 
Act  had  been  passed2  assigning  the  seats  originally 
allotted  to  two  boroughs — St.  Albans  and  Sudbury — 
which  had  been  disfranchised  for  corruption,  to  the  West 
Eidii  ig  of  Yorkshire,  to  South  Lancashire,  to  Birkenhead. 
The  Bill  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  its 
passage  through  Parliament ;  but,  after  sustaining  some 
amendment,  was  ultimately  carried,  and  South  Lanca- 
shire received  a  third  member.  This  decision  provided 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  seat  of  which  he  stood  in 
need.  He  was  returned  for  South  Lancashire,  but  he 
stood  only  third  on  the  poll.  Two  Conservatives, 
gentlemen  of  local  importance,  were  preferred  to  him ; 
the  influence,  which  was  due  to  his  position  and 
eloquence,  only  procured  for  him  this  subordinate  posi- 
tion. 

1  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury^  vol.  2  24  &  25  Viet.,  cap.  cxii.  Han- 
iii.  p.  188 ;  Russell's  W.  E.  Glad-  sard,  vol.  clxi.  p.  448 ;  and  cf.  vol. 
stone,  p.  168.  clxiv.  p.  118. 
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The 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  position,  however,  at  the  close  of 
the  election  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. What  really  mattered  was,  that  the  restraints 
which  his  connection  with  the  University  had  imposed 
on  him,  had  been  determined  by  his  defeat ;  and  that 
the  necessities  and  disabilities  of  a  great  manufacturing 
population  had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  his 
victory.  The  best  and  ablest  of  men  are  insensibly 
affected  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  and  the 
atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  bark 
which  carried  Mr.  Gladstone's  fortunes  had  been  slowly 
beating  against  the  head  winds  of  Oxford  :  it  ran  before 
the  breeze  which  Lancashire  had  given  it. 

And  the  occasion  was  as  striking  as  either  the  vic- 
Lord  Pal-  tory  or  the  defeat ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  hitherto 
held  only  a  lieutenant's  commission,  was  on  the  eve  of 
promotion  to  a  far  higher  position.  Lord  Palmerston 
died  on  the  18th  of  October,1  '  full  of  days,  riches,  and 
honour,'  and  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  chapter  to  trace,  at 
any  great  length,  the  character  of  the  statesman  who 
has  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  pages  of 
the  present  volume.  His  fame  must  rest  on  what  he 
did  and  on  what  he  said  ;  and  the  criticism  of  later  men 
will  do  comparatively  little  to  determine  his  position  in 
history.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to  point 
out  that  Lord  Palmerston  enjoys  one  advantage  over 
all  his  greater  contemporaries.  However  much  the 
critics  may  disapprove  his  policy,  they  cannot  avoid 
being  attracted  to  the  man  ;  for  Lord  Palmerston  was 
probably  the  best  type,  which  public  life  has  afforded, 
of  the  best  class  which  this  country  has  produced.  He 
was  emphatically  a  gentleman,  and  he  never  con- 
descended to  sully  his  hands  with  a  mean  or  paltry 

1  Life  of  Palmerston,  vol.  v.  p.  273. 
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policy.     He  was  also   emphatically  an  Englishman ;  a     CHAP. 

man  who  was  animated  by  a  genuine  love  for  his  own  - ^ - 

country,  an  unswerving  faith  in  his  own  race,  and  an  185^-65. 
unfailing  belief  in  its  destiny.    • 

It  was  said  of  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  predecessors 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man  of  a  very  bad  sort. 
It  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  Lord 
Palmerston  that  he  was  a  very  good  type  of  a  very 
good  sort.  Men  pronounced  Lord  Melbourne  indifferent, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  cold,  Lord  John  Eussell  uncertain,  Lord 
Aberdeen  weak,  Lord  Derby  haughty,  Mr.  Gladstone 
subtle,  Lord  Beaconsfield  unscrupulous.  But  they  had 
no  such  epithet  for  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  as 
earnest  as  Lord  Melbourne  was  indifferent,  as  strong 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  was  weak,  as  honest  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  unscrupulous.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  re- 
pelled men  by  his  temper ;  Lord  John  Eussell  by  his 
coldness  ;  Lord  Derby  offended  them  by  his  pride  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  distracted  them  by  his  subtlety.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  drew  both  friends  and  foes  together  by  the 
warmth  of  his  manners  and  the  excellence  of  his  heart. 
They  felt  that  there  was  nothing  unworthy  about  him ; 
that,  even  in  his  faults,  he  did  not  transgress  the  code 
of  honour  among  gentlemen.  They  knew,  too,  that  he 
would  fight  to  the  finish,  and  that  he  would  be  ready, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  to  shake  hands  with  his 
adversaries  after  the  battle. 

His  strong  common  sense  made  him  an  excellent 
administrator ;  his  long  experience  gave  him,  in  this 
respect,  an  advantage  over  all  his  contemporaries ; 
and,  in  an  age  when  administrative  ability  was  not 
so  rare  a  qualification  as  it  unfortunately  afterwards 
became,  he  stood  on  a  level  with  the  best  administrators 
of  his  time.  But  something  more  than  administrative 
ability  is  required  of  a  Prime  Minister ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  reputation  must  ultimately  depend  on  the 
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CHAP,     judgment  which  may  be  formed  of  his  domestic  and 
-   VIL_-  of  his  foreign  policy. 

So  far  as  Lord  Palmerston's  domestic  policy  was 
concerned,  he  will  chiefly  be  recollected  as  the  con- 
sistent opponent  of  organic  reform.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  which  carried  the  first  Reform 
Act ;  but  his  name  is  hardly  associated  with  that  great 
measure,  and  any  passion  which  he  may  have  felt  for 
organic  reform  was  exhausted  on  its  adoption.  His 
influence  undoubtedly  postponed  till  after  his  death  any 
further  instalment  of  parliamentary  reform.  His  arm 
kept  the  sluices  down ;  and,  while  he  lived,  they  were 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  accumulating  weight 
of  the  advancing  waters  of  democracy.  Yet  no  one 
ever  did  worse  service  to  the  cause  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support.  The  moderate  measure  of 
reform,  which  he  might  have  carried  in  his  second 
Administration,  would  have  averted  the  revolutionary 
flood  which  swept  away  the  old  landmarks  after  his 
death.  The  Act  of  1867  may  have  been  as  wise  as  the 
Liberal,  who  trusts  the  people,  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard it ;  it  may  have  been  as  unwise  as  the  Conservative, 
who  distrusts  the  people,  considers  it.  But,  wise  or 
unwise,  the  Act  of  1867  may  be  traced  back  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  It  was  his  refusal  to  give  a  little,  that 
compelled  a  succeeding  Parliament  to  give  much. 

But  it  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston achieved  his  reputation :  it  is  by  his  foreign 
policy  that  he  will  be  judged ;  and,  in  his  foreign 
policy,  Lord  Palmerston  did  two  great  things.  He  w;is 
the  Minister  who  practically  secured  the  independence 
of  Belgium,  and  he  was  the  Minister  who  worked  with 
ability  and  success  to  secure  the  freedom  and  union  of 
Italy.  These  were  great  services,  which  the  sternest 
critics  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  will  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge.  In  addition  to  these  two  great  services, 
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his  sympathies  were  always  in  favour  of  national  move-  CHAP. 
ments  and  popular  autonomy,  and  he  was  always  as 
ready  to  recommend  the  enfranchisement  of  another 
people,  as  he  was  reluctant  to  concede  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  his  own.  But,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  there 
is  unfortunately  matter  remaining  for  a  grave  indictment 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy.  In  Eastern 
Europe  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  British  interests 
required  that  he  should  uphold  the  power  of  the 
Government  which  afflicts,  by  its  rule,  some  of  the 
fairest  districts  of  the  world.  It  was  this  determination 
which  inspired  the  policy  of  1840 :  a  policy  which 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  with  France  ;  which 
committed  the  country  to  that  unhappy  struggle  in  the 
Crimea  which  terminated  forty  years  of  European  peace  ; 
and  which  indirectly  carried  our  arms  to  Cabul,  to  the 
sacrifices  and  the  disasters  of  the  first  Afghan  war. 

Nor,  unfortunately,  is  this  the  only  charge  which 
can  be  brought  against  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy. 
He  was  so  intent  on  his  own  objects,  that  he  never 
stopped  to  consider  the  feelings  of  other  nations.  He 
made  us  the  most  detested  nation  in  Europe  ;  he  left  us, 
after  his  death,  without  a  single  ally.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that  unpopularity  was  the  price  of  greatness, 
and  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  right  to  pay  it ;  but 
then  it  is  fair  to  reply,  that  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
succeed  in  making  this  country  great.  It  may  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  said,1 
that  Lord  Palmerston  found  this  country  the  first  power 
in  the  world's  estimation,  and  that  he  left  it  the  third  ; 
but  few  competent  critics  will  deny  that,  during  all 
the  long  years  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life,  Great  Britain 
had  never  fallen  so  low  as  she  fell,  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  policy,  in  the  year  which  preceded 
his  death. 

1  Herbert  Paul,  Life  of  M.  Arnold,  p.  94. 
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CHAP.  For  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  causes  which 

x^IJlL-'  brought  Denmark  dismemberment,  and  this  country 
1859-6o.  humiliation,  were  due  to  faults  inherent  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  nature,  and  inseparable  from  his  policy.  He 
liked  to  hold  his  head  high,  and  to  use  strong  and 
even  menacing  language.  He  believed  that  a  resolute 
front  would,  in  the  long  run,  prevail ;  and  he  did  not 
consequently  scruple  to  threaten  when  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  strike.  He  liked  to  play  a  game  of  brag- 
on  the  card  table  of  Europe,  and  habitual  success  had 
convinced  him  that  he  was  master  of  the  game.  He 
was  fated,  before  his  life  closed,  to  meet  a  player,  far 
stronger  than  himself,  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
misunderstand  and  despise.  He  met  Herr  von  Bismarck 
with  the  same  easy  confidence  with  which  he  had  met 
other  antagonists,  and  he  retired  from  the  contest  a 
broken  and  a  beaten  man. 

But  though  history  may  find  much  to  condemn  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  policy .  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
though  it  may  say  that  the  Conservatism  of  his  later 
years  was  the  real  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1867  ; 
though  it  may  conclude  that  in  1840  Lord  Palmerston 
risked  war  with  France  for  reasons  which  were  in- 
adequate ;  that  in  1854  he  forced  on  war  with  Russia 
on  grounds  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  wrong  ; 
that,  in  1857,  he  supported  an  agent  whom  he  ought 
to  have  recalled  ;  and  that  in  1864  he  degraded  the 
country  by  his  inability  to  redeem  the  pledges  which 
he  had  unnecessarily  given  in  1863  ;  though  it  may 
think  his  conduct  to  his  Sovereign  in  the  later  forties 
as  indefensible  as  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
earlier  sixties ;  yet  even  so  the  verdict  of  history  will 
not  wholly  destroy  the  popular  impression.  The  people, 
who  like  the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  sixty 
years  of  his  public  life,  who  are  not  insensible  to  the 
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refreshing  influence  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  who  prefer  CHAP. 
simplicity  to  subtlety,  and  honesty  to  intrigue,  will 
find  themselves  possibly  disapproving  the  Minister,  but 
attracted  to  the  man.  They  will  cover  up  his  faults 
with  his  winding  sheet,  and  remember  that  he  lived  and 
died  an  English  gentleman. 
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Kaye  and  Malleson.  —HISTORY  OF 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
JOHN  W.  KAYE  and  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLE- 
SON. With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 
With  Photogravure  Plate  and  15  other 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE  GOWRIE 
MYSTERY.  With  Cowrie's  Coat  of  Arms 
in  colour,  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART, 
THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

THE  VALET'S  TRAGEDY,  AND  OTHER 
STUDIES  i\  SECRET  HISTORY.  With 
3  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Laurie. — HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  S.  S. 
LAURIE,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Lecky(WiLLiAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE) 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365.;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,  365. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  ENGLAND.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net  each.  IRELAND.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN 
IRELAND  :  FLOOD — GRATTAN—  O'CoN- 
NELL.  2  vols.  8vo.,  255.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS: 
Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  '  History 
of  European  Morals'.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  HIRST. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RA  TIONALISM  IN 
EUROPE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

Lieven.  —  LETTERS  OF  DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING  HER  RESIDENCE 
IN  LONDON,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  LIONEL 
G.  ROBINSON.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  145.  net. 

Lowell. — GOVERNMENTS  AND  PAR- 
TIES IN  .CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.  By  A. 
LAWRENCE  LOWELL.  2  vols.  8vo.,  2is. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  of. — 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  PEARSE.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  410.,  2is.  net. 


Lynch.—  THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SATIONS :  BEING  A  RECORD  OF  '  A  FOREIGN 
DEVIL'S'  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  ALLIES 
IN  CHINA.  By  GEORGE  LYNCH,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  '  Sphere,'  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.s 
6s.  net. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 
Ess  A  YS,  which  may  be  had  separately, 


Macaulay  (Lord). 
THE  LIFE  AND    WORKS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 
'•Edinburgh1  Edition.  lovols.  8vo.,6s.each. 
Vols.  I. -IV.    HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Vols.    V.-VII.      ESSAYS,    BIOGRAPHIES, 

INDIAN  PENAL  CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  KNIGHT'S  ^QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE'. 
Vol.  VIII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 

ROME,  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
Vols.    IX.    and    X.      THE    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.    By 

Sir   G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart, 
POPULAR  EDITION. 
ESSAYS  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 

ETC.     Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  55. 
WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES.    Crown  8vo., 

2$.  6d. 
THE    LIFE    AND   LETTERS    OF  LORD 

MACAULAY.    By  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN, 

Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 
THE  WORKS. 
'Albany'  Edition.       With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35. 6d.  each. 
Vols.    I. -VI.      HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  J AMES  THE 

SECOND. 

Vols.  VII. -X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols.    XI. -XII.      SPEECHES,    LAYS    OF 

ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND  INDEX. 


Cabinet  Edition.       16  vols.      Post  8vo., 

£4  i6s. 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.   2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  125. 
People's  Edition.   4  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  165. 
'  Albany  '  Edition.     With  6  Portraits.     6 

vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  485. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo.,  6s. 

each. 

Library  Edition.     5  vols.     8vo.,  £4. 
CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 
WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '.     Cr. 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
'  Trevelyan '  Edition.   2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  95. 
Cabinet  Edition.   4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  245. 
1  Edinburgh '  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  365. 


sewed,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's        Constitutional 

History. 

Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

Essays). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord     Byron,    and     The 

Comic     Dramatists    of 

the  Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS        WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  245. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Mackinnon  (JAMES,  Ph.D.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD.  8vo.,  185. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  MONARCHY.  8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Mallet. — MALLET  DU  PAN  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  BERNARD 
MALLET.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
8vo.,  I2J.  6d.  net. 

M  ay. — THE  CONS  TI  TUT  ION  A  L  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  THOMAS 
ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i8s. 

Merivale  (CHARLES,  D.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  i2mo.,  7$.  6d. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Montague.  -  -  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  By 
F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Moran. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT.  By 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  MORAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, U.S.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Pears. — THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
GREEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE 
TURKS.  By  EDWIN  PEARS,  LL.B.  With 
3  Maps  and  4  Illustrations.  8vo.,  i8s.  net. 
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Stubbs.  — HISTORICAL      INTRODUC- 
TIONS   TO    THE    '  ROLLS    SERIES  '.      By 
WILLIAM   STUBBS,  D.D.,  formerly   Bishop 
8vo.,  1 2j.  6d.  net. 


Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  THE 

PEASANTS'  R/S/.VG  AND  THE  LOLLARDS  : 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  EDGAR  POWELL  and  G.  M. 
TREVELYAN.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Randolph. — THE  LAW  AND  POLICY 

OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  CARMAN  F. 
RANDOLPH.  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Rankin  (REGINALD). 

THE  MARQUIS  D'ARGENSON;    AND 

RICHARD  THE  SECOND.   8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

A    SUBALTERN'S   LETTERS   TO  His 

WIFE.     (The  Boer  War.)      Crown  8vo., 

35.  6d. 

Ransome. — THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Scott. — PORTRAITURES  OF  JULIUS 
CAZSAR:  a  Monograph.  By  FRANK  JESUP 
SCOTT.  With  38  Plate  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.  Imperial  8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Seebohm  (FREDERIC,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  i6s. 
TRIBAL   CUSTOM  IN  ANGLO-SAXON 

LAW :  being  an   Essay  supplemental  to 

(1)  '  The  English   Village   Community,' 

(2)  '  The    Tribal    System     in    Wales '. 
8vo.,  i6s. 

Seton-Karr. — THE  CALL  TO  ARMS, 

1900-1901 ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  HENRY  SETON- 
KARR,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R. 
CATON-WOODVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Sheppard.  —  THE     OLD     ROYAL 

PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL.  By  EDGAR 
SHEPPARD,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stephens.  —  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H.  MORSE 
STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  i8s.  each. 

Sternberg.  —  MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  By  ADALBERT  COUNT 
STERNBERG.  With  Preface  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

StubbS.—  HlS TOR  Y  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  DUBLIN.  By  J.  W.  STUBBS.  8vo., 
i2s.  6d. 


of  Oxford. 

Sutherland.--  THE  HISTORY  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  from  1606- 
1900.  By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.A. 
and  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Taylor. — A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By  Colonel  MEA- 
DOWS TAYLOR,  C.S.I.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Thomson. — CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  THOMSON.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.  By 
ALPHEUS  TODD,  LL.D.  8vo.,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan. — THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION. By  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Part  I.,  8vo.,  135.  6d.  net.  Part  II.,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Trevelyan. — ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  GEORGE  MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN.  8vo.,  155. 

Wakeman  and  H  assail.—  ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by 
HENRY  OFFLEY  WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  and 
ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Walpole  (Sir  SPENCER,  K.C.B.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM   THE 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  IN  1815 

TO  1858.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

THE    HISTORY    OF     TWENTY-FITE 

YEARS    (1856-1881).      Vols.    I.    and    II. 

8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Willoughby. — POLITICAL   THEORIES 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.      By  WESTEL 
W.  WILLOUGHBY,  Ph.D.       Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Willson. — LEDGER  AND  SWORD;  or, 
The  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  Trading  to  the  East  Indies  (1599- 
1874).  By  BECKLES  WILLSON.  With 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  ais.  net. 

Wylie  QAMES  HAMILTON,  M.A.). 
HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND      UNDER 
HENRY  IV.    4  vols.     Crown  8vo.    Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,    IDS.   6d.      Vol.   II.,   1405- 
1406,  155.  (out  of  print).     Vol.  III.,  1407- 
1411,  155.     Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  2is. 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO  THE 
DBA  TH  OF  JOHN  Hus.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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Bacon. — THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL  HIS  OC- 
CASIONAL WORKS.  Edited  by  JAMES  SPED- 
DING.  7  vols.  8vo.(  £4  45. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
By  WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bain. — AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  English,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
With  Supplementary  Chapter.  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Blount.  —  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B.,  ETC.  Edited 
by  STUART  J.  REID.  With  3  Photogravure 
Plates.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Bowen. — EDWARD  BOWEN  :  A  ME- 
MOIR. By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  BOWEN. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

Carlyle. — THOMAS  CARLYLE:  A  His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  js. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  js. 

Colville. — DUCHESS  SARAH:  being 
the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
ants (Mrs.  ARTHUR  COLVILLE).  With 
numerous  Portraits. 

Crozier. — MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER, 
LL.D.  8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERJ  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia'. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  8vo.,  i2s.  6d. 

Danton. — LIFE  OF  DANTON.     By  A. 

H.  BEESLY.     With  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

De  Bode. —  THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE, 
1775-1803.  By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEM- 
BERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
125.  6d.  net. 

Erasmus. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 
By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
FRANCIS  MORGAN  NICHOLS.  8vp.,  i8s.  net. 


Faraday. — FARADAY  AS  A  DIS- 
COVERER. By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Fenelon  :  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  SANDERS. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Fox. —  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

Froude. — MY  RELATIONS  WITH  CAR- 
LYLE. By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
Together  with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir 
JAMES  STEPHEN,  Bart.,  K.C.S  I.,  dated 
December,  i8S6.  8vo.,  2s  net. 

Grey.  —  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 
MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton. — LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  GRAVES.  8vo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.  ADDENDUM.  8vo.,  £>d.  sewed. 

Harrow   School   Register  (The), 

1801-1900.      Edited  by  M.   G.    DAUGLISH. 
8vo.      i os.  net. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY 
HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  JOHN  CLARK 
MAKSHMAN.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

H  awe  is. — MY  Music  A  L  LIFE.  B  y  t  h  e 

RCV.H.R.HAWEIS.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Higgins. — THE  BERNARDS  OFABING- 
TON  AND  NETHER  WI.\CHENDON:  A  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  NAPIER  HIGGINS.  2 
Vols.  8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Hiley.  —  MEMORIES  OF  HALF  A 
CENTURY.  By  RICHARD  W.  HILEY,  D  D., 
Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
8vo.,  155. 

Hunter. — THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
By  FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Jackson.— STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i6«.  net. 

Kielmansegge. — DIARY  OF  A  JOUR- 
NEY TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE  YEARS  1761- 
1762.  By  Count  FREDERICK  KIELMAN- 
SEGGE. With  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Luther.  —  LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By 
JULIUS  KOSTLIN.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimiles  gf  MSS.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d, 
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Macau  lay. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OP  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Student's  Edition     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  125. 

1  Edinburgh'1  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

Marbot.  —  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
BARON  DB  MARBOT.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  75. 

Max  Miiller  (F.) 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  FRIBDRICH  MAX  MULLER. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Photogravure 

Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     2  vols., 

8vo.,  32$.  net. 
MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  125.  6d. 
AULD  LANG  SYN&.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Morris.  —  THE   LIFE    OF    WILLIAM 

MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW, 
etc.  2  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.     By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  '  Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes'.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Paget. — MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET.  Edited  by  STEPHEN 
PAGET,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Ramakr/shna  :  His  LIFE  AND 
SAYINGS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Rich. — MARY  RICH,  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK  (1625-1678)  :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  C.  FELL  SMITH.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  gilt  top,  i8s.  net. 

Rochester,    and    other    Literary 

Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surroundings.  By 
the  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.  8vo.,  165. 

Romanes. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  WIFE. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
55.  net. 

RuSSell. SWALLOWFIELD    AND     ITS 

OWNERS.  By  CONSTANCE  LADY  RUSSELL, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  410., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 


Seebohm. — THEOXFORD  REFORMERS 
— JOHN  COLET,  ERASMUS,  AND  THOMAS 
MORE  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  —  OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  O.  HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.,  2is. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Tallentyre. — THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  TALLENTYRE.  With  n  Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo.,  IDS.  fid.  net. 

Thomson. — EIGHTY  YEARS'  REMINIS- 
CENCES. By  Colonel  J.  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  2is.  net. 

Verney. — MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNE y 
FAMILY  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. Compiled  from  the  Papers  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks.  By  FRANCES  PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY  and  MARGARET  M.  VERNEY. 
Abridged  and  cheaper  Edition.  With  24 
Portraits.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.      By 

RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Walpole. — SOME  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE.  Edited 
by  Sir  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  K.C.B.  With 
2  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3$.  (>d. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 

A  QUEEN  OF  TEARS  :  Caroline 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Princess 
of  England,  Sister  of  George  III.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

THE    LOVE    OF    AN     UNCROWNED 

QUEEN:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of 
George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck. 
With  24  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo., 
I2s.  6d.  net. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS,  Queen- 
Consort  of  George  II.,  and  sometime 
Queen  Regent :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.  With  Frontispiece  and  other 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  i2s.  6d.  net. 
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Arnold. — SEAS  AND  LANDS.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.     With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE    RIFLE  AND   THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.    With  6  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,35. 6d. 

Ball  (JOHN). 

THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.   Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 
Vol.  I.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS:  the  Alpine 
Region,   South   of  the   Rhone   Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.    With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

HINTS  AND  NOTES,  PRACTICAL  AND 
SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 
ALPS  :  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  '  Alpine  Guide  '. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bent. — THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHONALAND  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  THEODORE 
BENT.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 
A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  ' ;  OUR 
HOME   ON   THE    OCEAN  FOR    ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  66  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.      With   37  Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 

Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,   is.  cloth. 
IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS,  AND 
THE  '  ROARING  FORTIES  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

Cockerell. — TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN 

E  UROPE  AND  THE  L,E  VANT,  1810-1817.      By 

C.  R.  COCKERELL,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  SAMUEL  PEPYS  COCKERELL. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Fountain  (PAUL). 
THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.    With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  HUDSON,  Author  of  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  gs.  6d.  net. 


Fountain  (PAUL). — continued. 

THE  GREAT  MOUNTAINS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.  With 
Portrait  and  7  Illustrations.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
net. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH-  WEST  AND 
THE  GREAT  LAKE  REGION  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Froude  (JAMES  A.). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra^ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Grove. — SEVENTY-ONE  DAYS'  CAMP- 
ING IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady  GROVE.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Haggard. — A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 
Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  RIDER 
HAGGARD.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. 

Hardwick. — AN  IVORY  TRADER  IN 

NORTH  KENIA  :  the  Record  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Kenia 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A. 
ARKELL-HARDWICK,  F.R.G.S.  With  23 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Howitt. —  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER  THE  WAR. 
With  17  Illustrations.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '  ALERTE  ' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  £>d. 
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Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  '•FALCON'  ON  THE  BALTIC:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  : 

A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  By  j.  A. 
LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Lynch.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent  ! 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 

Nansen. — THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

Rice. — OCCASIONAL  £ssAys  ON  NA- 
TIVE SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.     By  STANLEY 
P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service.     8vo.,  ros.  6d. 
Smith. — CLIMBING   IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.     By  W.  P.  HASKETT  SMITH.    With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 
Part  I.  ENGLAND.     i6mo.,  35.  net. 
Part  II.  WALES  AND  IRELAND.     i6mo., 
35.  net. 


Spender. — Two  WINTERS  IN  NOR- 
WAY: being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  EDMUND  SPENDER.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Stephen.  —  THE  PLAY-GROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  LESLIE 
STEPHEN,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stutfield  and  Collie. — CLIMBS  AND 
EXPLORATION  IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 
By  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD  and  J.  NOR- 
MAN COLLIE,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  24 
Full-page  Illustrations,  and  56  Half-page 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

Sverdrup. — NEW  LAND:    being  a 

Record  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Fram  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  1898-1902.  By  Captain 
OTTO  SVERDRUP.  With  Maps  and  illus- 
trations. 8vo. 

Three    in    Norway.      By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  23.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Tyndall. — (JOHN). 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS.    With 
61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE  ALPS. 
With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  fid.  net. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  LONGMAN  and 
Col.  H.  WALROND.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  LEGH,  Viscount  DILLON,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


ATHLETICS.  By  MONTAGUE 
SHEARMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  BEACHER  THOMAS  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  SHERRILL  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  RYE, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  RICHARD  WEB- 
STER (Lord  ALVERSTONE).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,with  gilt  top.gs.net. 


BIG     GAME     SHOOTING. 
CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


By 


Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
Writh  Contributions  by  Sir  SAMUEL  W. 
BAKER,  W.  C.  OSWELL,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  HEBER 
PERCY,  Major  ALGERNON  C.  HEBER 
PERCY,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  BROAD- 
FOOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
BOYD,  SYDENHAM  DIXON,  W.  J.  FORD,  etc. 
With  n  Plates,  ig  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  HARDING  Cox,  CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 
and  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  LYTTELTON.  With  Con- 
tributions by  ANDREW.  LANG,  W.  G.  GRACE, 
F.  GALE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


By  H.  CHOLMONDELEY- 


CYCLING.  By  the  EARL  OF  ALBE- 
MARLE  and  G.  LACY  HILLIER.  With  ig 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


DANCING.  By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE. 
With  Contributions  by  Miss  MIDDLETON, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON  the  EARL  OF 
ONSLOW,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK, 
F.  C.  GROVE,  C.  PREVOST,  E.  B.  MITCHELL, 
and  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 


FISHING. 

PENNELL. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FRANCIS,  Major 
JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE,  etc.  With  g  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.11.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  EXETER,  WILLIAM  SENIOR, 
G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  HISTORY,  by  MON- 
TAGUE SHEARMAN  ;  THE  ASSOCIATION 
GAME,  by  W.  J.  OAKLEY  and  G.  O.  SMITH  ; 
THE  RUGBY  UNION  GAME,  by  FRANK 
MITCHELL.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  MACNAGHTEN,  M.  C.  KEMP,  J.  E. 
VINCENT,  WALTER  CAMP  and  A.  SUTHER- 
LAND. With  ig  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON., 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J* 
BALFOUR,  M.P.,  Sir  WALTER  SIMPSON,  Bart.,. 
ANDREW  LANG,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
MOWBRAY  MORRIS.  With  Contributions  by 
the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  DAVIES,  G.  H.  LONGMAN, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH,  the 
MARQUIS  DE  CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT,  the 
Hon.  JOHN  SCOTT-MONTAGU,  R.  J.  ME- 
CREDY,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  ROLLS,  Sir  DAVID 
SALOMONS,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  gs.  net ;  half-bound,  I2s.  net. 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  2$.  net, 
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THE   BADMINTON    LIBRARY— continued. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
DENT.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  BRYCE,  M.P.,  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY, 
D.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  C.  E.  MATTHEWS,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— 
Selected  by  HEDLEY  PEEK.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
ANDREW  LANG,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE- CHAS- 
ING. By  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND 
BERKSHIRE,  W.  G.  CRAVEN,  the  Hon.  F. 
LAWLEY,  ARTHUR  COVENTRY,  and  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  J.  MORAY  BROWN,  T.  F. 
DALE,  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  THE 
EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  ROWE  and 
C.  M.  PITMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  SEROCOLD  and  F.  C.  BEGG  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  LE  BLANC  SMITH  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.   By  LORD 

WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  and  A.  J. 
STUART-WORTLEY.  With  n  Plates  and 
g5  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LORD  WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
LORD  LOVAT  and  Lord  CHARLES  LENNOX 
KERR.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  JOHN  Bici 
DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  GORE-BOOTH,  ALI 
C.  HARMSWORTH,  and  W.  SENIOR.  Wil 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  thel 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound, 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING, 
GANING.  By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C 
TEBBUTT,  T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM, 
JOHN  KERR,  ORMOND  HAKE,  HENR- 
BUCK,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  1 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  clot} 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  ! 
CLAIR  and  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Hon.  Sees. c 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  am 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  c 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  r 

TENNIS,  LA  WN  TEN? 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  MJ 
C.  G.  HEATHCOTE,  E.  O.  PLEYDELL-! 
VERiE,andA.  C.  AINGER.  WithContribu 
by  the  Hon.  A.  LYTTELTON,  W.  C.  I 
SHALL,  Miss  L.  DOD,  etc.  With  14  Plate; 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
gs.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.     CRUISING,   CONSTRUCT 
OF      YACHTS,      YACHT      RAC 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.     B.- 
EDWARD SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  THE  EAF 
PEMBROKE,  LORD  BRASSEY,   K.C.B 
E.  SETH-SMITH,  C.B.,  G.  L.  WATSO 
T.  PRITCHETT,  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  etc. 
21    Plates    and    g3    Illustrations  in 
Text.      Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.    II.       YACHT     CLUBS,     YAC 
ING      IN      AMERICA      AND 
COLONIES,    YACHT    RACING, 
By  R.  T.  PRITCHETT,  THE  MARQU 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  THE    E 

ONSLOW,  JAMES  MCFERRAN,  etc. 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  ir 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gs.  net; 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 
FUR,   FEATHER,   AND   FIN   SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.     Price  js.  6d.  net  each. 


HE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
Cookery,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With 
ii  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

HE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Re-.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY;  Cookery,  by 
GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

HE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ;  Cookery,  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
Bvo.,  55. 

HE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  ;  Coursing, 
by  CHARLES  RICHARDSON  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  GIBBONS  and  G.  H.  LONGMAN;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  KENNEY  HERBERT.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

HE  RABBIT.  By  JAMES  EDMUND 
HARTING.  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 


SNIPE  AND  WOODCOCK.  By 
L.  H.  DE  VISME  SHAW.  With  Chapters  on 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by  RICHARD 
J.  USSHER.  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

RED  DEER.— Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  CAMERON  OF  LOCHIEL  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  EBRINGTON  ; 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.    By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

GATHORNE-HARDY.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  CLAUD  DOUGLAS 
PENNANT  ;  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  MARQUESS 
OF  GRANBY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  CUSTANCE  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.    By  WILLIAM 

SENIOR  ('  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
'  Field').  With  Chapters  by  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE  and  W.  H.  POPE  ;  Cookery,  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Iverstone   and  Alcock. — SURREY 

CRICKET:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVER- 
STONE,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C.W.  ALCOCK, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.  With  48  Illustrations.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

ickerdyke. — DA  YS  OF  MY  LIFE  ON 
WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT;  and  other 
Papers.  By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


lackburne.  —  MR.  BLACKBURNES 
'JAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  Annotated 
ind  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
s.  6d.  net. 


Ellis. — CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45.  6d 

Ford. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  ARCHERY.  By  HORACE  FORD.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  BUTT,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  LONGMAN,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Fremantle.  —  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  FREMANTLE, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text,  8vo., 
i2s.  6d.  net. 
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Gathorne  -  Hardy.  —  AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHJRB  WITH  ROD  AND  GUN.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  ARCHIBALD  THORBURN. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY  PASTIMES  FOR 
BOYS.  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Hutchinson. — THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  6d.  net. 

Lang. — ANGLING     SKETCHES.       By 

ANDREW  LANG.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lillie. — CROQUET  UP  TO  DA  TE.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  AR- 
THUR LILLIE.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
105.  6d.  net. 

Longman. — CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Mackenzie. — NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  CORTLANDT  GORDON 
MACKENZIE.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Madden. — THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE  :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6s. 

Maskelyne. — SHARPS  AND  FLATS  :  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNE,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Millais  UOHN  GUILLE). 

THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by 
Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  410.,  gilt 
top,  305.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SURFACE -FEEDING  DUCKS. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  410., cloth, gilt  top, £6  6s.net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By 'Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Park. — THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
WILLIAM  PARK,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  RALPH,  Bart.). 
THE    CROSS-BOW  :     Mediaeval    and 

Modern  ;  Military  and  Sporting  ;  its 
Construction,  History  and  Management, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista  and  Cata- 
pult of  the  Ancients.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  410.,  £3  35.  net. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOO TERS( Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  i2s.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  i8s. 

Pole. — THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST.  By  WILLIAM 
POLE,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

Proctor. — How    TO  PLAY    WHIST: 

WITH  THE  LAWS  AND  ETIQUETTE  Of 
WHIST.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Ronalds. — 2 'HE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By  ALFRED  RONALDS.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  145. 

Somerville. — SLIPPER'S  A  B  C  OF 
FOX-HUNTING.  By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE, 
M.F.H.,  Joint  Author  of '  Some  Experiences 
of  an  Irish  R.M.,'  etc.  With  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  the  Author.  410.,  boards, 
IDS.  6d.  net. 

Thomas-Stanford.  —  A    RIVER    OF 

NORWAY:  being  the  Notes  and  Reflections 
of  an  Angler.  By  CHARLES  THOMAS- 
STANFORD.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates, 
i  Map  and  i  Plan.  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Thompson,  Cannan  and  Doneraile. 

— COMBINED  HAND  -  /N-  HAND  FIGURE 
SKATING.  By  NORCLIFFE  G.  THOMPSON, 
F.  LAURA  CANNAN  and  VISCOUNT  DONE- 
RAILE, Members  of  the  Skating  Club. 
i6mo. 

Warner. — CRICKET     ACROSS      THE 

SEAS  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of 
Lord  Hawke's  Team  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  By  P.  F.  WARNER  With  32 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETHICS,  &>C. 


Abbott. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     i2mo.,  3$. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.,  32$. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (BookX.  c.vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
MOORE,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Bacon  (FRANCIS). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
ELLIS,  JAMES  SPEDDING  and  D.  D. 
HEATH.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £3  135.  6d. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  JAMES 
SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo.,  ^4  45. 

THE  Ess  A  YS  :  with  Annotations.  By 
RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
STORR  and  C.  H.  GIBSON.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  ABBOTT,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.8vo.,6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Bain  (ALEXANDER). 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Or  separately, 
Part  I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HISTORY   OP 

PHILOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 
Part  II.  THEORY  OF  ETHICS  AND  ETHICAL 
SYSTEMS.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  DEDUCTION.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.  Part  II.  INDUCTION.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 6d. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 
8vo.,  155. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL 
8vo.,  155. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  Hvo.,  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TOPICS,  8vo.,  js.  6d.  net. 


Baldwin. — A  COLLEGE  MANUAL  OF 
RHETORIC.  By  CHARLES  SEARS  BALDWIN. 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 


Brooks. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MIND  : 
being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.  By  H.  JAMYN  BROOKS. 
8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 


Brough. — THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
SCIENCE  :  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses  and 
Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
By  J.  BROUGH,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 


Crozier  (JOHN  BEATTIE). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS  :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4S. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT:on  theLinesofModernEvolution. 

Vol.  I.     8vo.,  145. 

Vol.  II.     (In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.     8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 


Fite. — AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY  OF 
ETHICS.  Bv  WARNER  FITE.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 


Green  (THOMAS  HILL). — THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  NETTLESHIP. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 
i6s.  each. 


8vo. 


Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  2 is. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  o* 
POLITICAL  OBLIGATION.  With  Preface 
by  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  8vo.,  5*. 


Gurnhill. — THE  MORALS  OF  SUICIDE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  GURNHILL.  E.A.  Vol.  I., 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Crown  8vo., 
5S.  net. 
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Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.  Svo.,  y. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RE 
LIGWN.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Oakesmith.  —  THE  RELIGION  OF 
PLUTARCH:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  JOHN  OAKESMITH, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER  FAITHS  OF 
IRELAND  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8\o., 
305.  net. 

PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  155. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott.  —  HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  EVELYN 
ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 


vEschylus.  —  EUMENIDES  OF 

LUS.     With   Metrical   English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  DAVIES.     8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  —  THE  ACHARNIANS 
OP  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (VV.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  B.D. 

GALLUS  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

CHARICI.ES:  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private    Life     of    the    Ancient    Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.      With  26  ! 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Campbell.  —  RELIGION  IN  GREEK  LI- 
TERATURE. By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  155. 

Cicero.  —  CICERO  s  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  i2s.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol.  VI.,  i2s.  Vol.  VII.  Index,  7*.  6d. 


Harvard    Studies     in     Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL,  1900;  XII.,  1901;  XIII.,  1902; 
XIV.,  1903.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

Hime. — LUCIAN,  THE  SYRIAN  SA- 
TIRIST. By  Lieut.-Col.  HENRY  W.  L.  HIME, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Homer.  —  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Horace. — THE   WORKS  OF  HORACE, 

RENDERED    INTO    ENGLISH    PROSE.        With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  WILLIAM 
COUTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC.  By 
ANDREW  LANG.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

L  u  c  i  a  n.  -  -  TRANSLA  TIONS  FROM 
LUCIAN.  By  AUGUSTA  M.  CAMPBELL 
DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Ogilvie. — HORAE  LATINAE  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
ROBERT  OGILVIE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  ALEXANDER  SOUTER,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  JOSEPH  OGILVIE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  i2j.  orf.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. — continued. 

Rich. — A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND    Virgil — continued. 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     By  A.  RICH,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 


Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
85.  6d. 

Theophrastus. — THE  CHARACTERS 
OF  THEOPHRASTUS  :  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 
and  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Tyrrell.  —  DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


THE  &NEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  &NEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  &NEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  THORNHILL.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

THE  &NEID  OF  VIRGIL.    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JAMES  RHOADES. 
Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Books  VII. -XII.     Crown  8vo.,  ss. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF 
VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  55. 

Wilkins. — THE    GROWTH    OF    THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS.  8vo.,6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold. —  THE  LIGH  r  OF  THE  WORLD  : 
or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  HOLMAN  HUNT.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Bell  (MRS.  HUGH). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  5$.  net. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  How  TO 
ACT  THEM.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

NURSERY  COMEDIES  :  Twelve  Tiny 
Plays  for  Children.  Fcap.  8vo.,  's.  6(7. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  6d. 


Cochrane. — COLLECTED  VERSES.  By 
ALFRED  COCHRANE,  Author  of  '  The  Kes- 
trel's Nest,  and  other  Verses,'  '  Leviore 
Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  H.  J. 
FORD.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5$.  net. 

Dabney. —  THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF 
VERSE  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
DABNEY.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Graves.  -  -  CLYTMMNESTRA  :  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  ARNOLD  F.  GRAVES.  With 
a  Preface  by  ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Hither  and   Thither :    Songs  and 

Verses.      By   the   Author   of  '  Times   and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Ingelow  QEAN). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  js.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and   the 

Kendall.  —  POEMS  OF  HENRY 
CLARENCE  KENDALL.  With  Memoir  by 
FREDERICK  C.  KENDALL.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — POEMS.  By  WILLIAM  ED- 
WARD HARTPOLE  LECKY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 

THE  WANDERER.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
LUCILE.     Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 
SELECTED  POEMS.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Macaulay. — LA  YS  OFANCIENT  ROME, 
WITH  '  IVRY'  AND  '  THE  ARMADA  '.     By 
Lord  MACAULAY. 
Illustrated  by  G.  SCHARF.  Fcp.  410.,  los.  6d. 

Bijou        Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

—    Popular  Edition. 


Fcp.  410.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated   by  J.    R.   WEGUELIN.      Crown 

8vo.,  35.  net. 
Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 

is.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  DlARY  OF  AN  OLD 
SOUL  :  Poems.  By  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
LL.D.  i8mo.,  6j. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -LIBRARY  EDITION. 
Complete  in   u  volumes.      Crown  8vo., 
price  5$.  net  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  STOR  Y  OF  SIG  URD  THE  VOLSUNG, 
AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  NIBLUNGS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  js.  net. 


Drama — continued. 
Morris  (WILLIAM) — continued. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE  is 
ENOUGH.  Crown  8vo.,  5$.  net. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  ^ENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  5$.  net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOMETIME 

KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF  THE  WEDERGBA  TS. 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  MORRIS  and  A. 

J.  WYATT.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also  be 

had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Popular  Edition.     5  vols.      i2mo.,  255.; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.;  or  25.  6d. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 

65.  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and 
Other  '  Poems  Cheaper  Impression. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d.  net. 

*»*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.     Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

*,*  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  MARY  MACLEOD 
BANKS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

N  esb  it.  — LA  YS  A  ND  LEGENDS  .  B  y  E . 
NESBIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo-,  55. 

Riley.  —  OLD  FASHIONED  ROSES: 
Poems.  By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 
I2mo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes. — A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 
POEMS  OP  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  HERBERT  WARREN,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d, 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Savage- Armstrong. — BALLADS  OF 
DOWN,  By  G.  F.  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  141. 
Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2is. 

THE  SHA  KESPEA  RE  BIR  THDA  Y  BOOK. 
By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR.  32010.,  is.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Trevelyan. — CECILIA    GONZAGA  :   a 

Drama.      By    R.    C.    TREVELYAN.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Wagner. —  THE  NIBELUNGEN  RING. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  REGINALD 
RANKIN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 


Vol.  I.     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6d. 


Fcp. 


Vol.    II. 
Gods. 


Siegfried,   The   Twilight   of  the 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  4$.  bd. 


Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

VOCES  POPULI.  (Reprinted  from 
'Punch'.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  35.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  '  Punch  '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C.). 
MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE  :  a  Romance 

of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
KARL  OF  ERBACH  :    a  Tale  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.      Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY  :  a  Tale  of 

the    Days    of    Mary    Queen    of    Scots. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 
NOVELS    AND     TALES.        Complete 
in  ii  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  is.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  n  vols.,  gilt  top,  155.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke ; 
Count  Alarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy  ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 


Contarini      Fleming  ; 

The  Rise  of  Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.'  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits  and 
ji  Vignettes,  n  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  425. 


Bottome. — LIFE,  THE  INTERPRETER. 
By  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Churchill. — SAVROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  WINSTON 
SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Converse. — LONG  WILL  :  a  Tale  of 
Wat  Tyler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  II.  By  FLORENCE  CON- 
VERSE. With  6  Illustrations  by  GARTH 
JONES.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Davenport. — BY  THE  RAMPARTS  OF 

JEZREEL  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  ARNOLD  DAVENPORT.  With 
Frontispiece  by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Dougall. — BEGGARS    ALL.      By 

DOUGALL.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


L. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  CONAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dunbar.  —  THE   SONS  o'    CORMAC  : 

Irish  Legends.     By  ALOIS  DUNBAR.     With 
8  Illustrations  by  Miss  LUXMORE.     Cr,  Svo. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER) — continued. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  DEAN  OF  CAN- 
TERBURY). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  65.  net. 


Fowler  (EDITH  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  PHILIP  BURNE-JONES,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  ETHEL  KATE  BURGESS. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

CHRISTIAN  THAL  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.  With  Fron- 
tispiece. Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

THE  MANOR  FARM.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  CLAUD  C.  DU  PRE  COOPER. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Froude. — THE  Two  CHIEFS  OF  DUN- 
BOY;  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  JAMES  A.  FROUDE.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haggard  Side,  The  :  being  Essays 

in  Fiction.     By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  '  Auto  da  Fe,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Haggard  (H.  KIDER). 

ALLAN    QUATERMAIN.       With    31 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ALLAN'S  WIFE.     With  34  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


BEATRICE.     With  Frontispiece  and'. 
Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART,. 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.      With  33  Illustra.- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

COLONEL    QUARITCH,    V.C.      With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

DAWN.     With  1 6  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

DR.  THERNE.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.     With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE   WORLD.     With  15 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

JOAN  HASTE.   With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

LYSBETH.      With    26    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.   Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

MR.   MEESON'S    WILL.      With    16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  35.  6d. 

,NADA  THE  LILY.    With  23  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN  : 
Fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

STELLA    FREGELWS  :     A   Tale    of 
Three  Destinies.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.     With 
16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE    WITCH'S   HEAD.       With     16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


a    Tale    of    the 
With  16  Illustrations. 
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Haggard  and  Lang. — THE  WORLD'S 

DESIRE.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD  and 
ANDREW  LANG.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Harte. — IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS. 
By  BRET  HARTE.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Hope. — THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Howard. — THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS. 
By  Lady  MABEL  HOWARD.  Crown  8vo., 
6s. 

Hutchinson. — A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Jerome. — SKETCHES  IN  LAVENDER: 
BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By  JEROME  K.  JEROME, 
Author  of  '.Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Joyce. — OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  SELWYN  IMAGE.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (EDNA). 
THE  HINDERERS.   Crown  8vo.,  25. 6d. 

THE  A  UTOBIOGRAPHYOF  A  SLANDER. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra- 
tions   by   LANCELOT    SPEED.       Crown 
8vo.,  as.  6d.  net. 

DOREEN.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Marchmont. — IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 
WOMAN:  a  Romance.  By  ARTHUR  W. 
MARCHMONT.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.  —PARSON KELLY. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and  ANDREW  LANG. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Max  Miiller.  —  DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Melville  (G.  J.  WHYTE). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — FLOTSAM:   A  Story  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  HENRY  SETON 
MERRIMAN.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G.  MASSEY.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  Cr.  8vo., 
•js.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

THE  WELL  A  r  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre 
of  the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. , 
5s.  net. 
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Fiction,    Humour,   &c. — continued. 


Morris  (WILLIAM) — continued. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND  A 
KING'S  LESSON.  i6mo.,  as.  net. 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
is.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE  STRONG. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EIRIKR 
MAGNUSSON  and  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES, 
AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON  and 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

*»*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  AND  GAIN:    The    Story  of  a 
Convert.     Crown  8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

CALLISTA  :    A   Tale    of   the   Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — SNAP:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  PHILLIPPS- 
WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Portman. — STA  TION  STUDIES  :  being 

the  Jottings   of    an   African    Official.     By 
LIONEL  PORTMAN.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Sewell  (ELIZABETH  M.). 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World, 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  is.  6d.  "each.     Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Sheehan.  —  LUKE    DELMEGE.      By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  D.D.,  Author  of 
'  My  New  Curate  '.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Somerville 

(MARTIN). 


(E.    (E.)    and     Ross 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH 
R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
SOMERVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE  :  Irish 
Sketches.  With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
GE.  SOMERVILLE.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


THE    REAL     CHARLOTTE. 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Crown 


THE  SILVER  Fox,     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
AN  IRISH  COUSIN.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Stevenson  (ROBERT  Louis). 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL 
AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE;  WITH  OTHER 
FABLES.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS — THE 
DYNAMITER.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVEN- 
SON and  FANNY  VAN  DE  GRIFT  STEVEN- 
SON. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  WRONG  Box.  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Suttner. — LAY  DOWN    YOUR   ARMS  \  Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

(Die  Waff  en  Niedcr) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  BERTHA  VON 
SUTTNER.  Translated  by  T.  HOLMES. 
Cr.  8vo.,  ii.  6d. 


Trollope  (ANTHONY). 
THE  WARDEN.     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6d. 

Vaughan. — OLD  BENDRIKS  TALES. 
By  Captain  ARTHUR  O.  VAUGHAN.  With  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Crown  8vo. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 
STAY-AT-HOMES.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
ONE  OP  OURSELVES.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
THE  INTRUDERS.  Crown  8vo.,  2s. 6d. 
LEDDY  MARGET.   Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

MR.    SMITH:   a    Part   of  his    Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

THE  BABY'S    GRANDMOTHER.     Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  f>d. 


COUSINS.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

TROUBLESOME    DAUGHTERS. 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Cr. 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A     WEEK.      Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  STIFF-NECKED  GENERATION.     Cr. 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 

25.  6d. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA. 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Cr. 


THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.     Cr.  8vo. 

25.  6d. 

'  PLOUGHED,'     and     other     Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Ward. — ONE   POOR    SCRUPLE.      By 

Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Weyman  (STANLEY). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPERSON.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

THE  LONG  NIGHT  :  A  Story  of 
Geneva  in  1602.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Yeats  (S.  LEVETT). 

THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Yoxall. — THE  ROMM ANY  STONE.    By 
J.  H.  YOXALL,  M.P.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 
Furneaux  (W.).  Hudson  (W.  H.). 


THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65.  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65.  net. 

THE  SEA  SHORE.  With  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo.,  65.  net. 


Hartwig  (GEORGE). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  Svo., 
gilt  top,  75.  net. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

Helmholtz. — POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By  HERMANN  VON 
HELMHOLTZ.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Hoffmann. — ALPINE    FLORA  :     For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
JULIUS  HOFFMANN.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
BARTON  (Mrs.  A.  GEPP).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  from 
Water-Colour  Sketches  by  HERMANN 
FRIESE.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 


HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  n  P 

and   36   Illustrations  in    the  Text 

Drawings  by  BRYAN  HOOK,  etc. 
i  os.  6d.  net. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.  Large  c; 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  Wit 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  T< 
A.  D.  MCCORMICK.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  i 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Ch 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  I 
E.  BEDDARD,  F.R.S.  With  16  Pla 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Millais. — THE  NATURAL  HISTOI 
THE  BRITISH  SURFACE  FEEDIXG-D 
By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  A 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN,  and  from  I 
graphs.  Royal  410.,  £6  6s. 


Proctor  (RICHARD  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  He 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Sut 
Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

RO  UGH  WA  YS  MA  DE  SMOO  TH.     F 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.  C; 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  F 
TOR,  GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A.  P 
TOR,  E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T.  Fc 
and  A.  C.  RANYARD.  Cr.  Svo.,  35.  < 

*»*  For  Mr.  Proctors  other  books  set  j 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &•  Co.  's 
logue  of  Scientific  Works. 
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Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.)— continued. 


mley. — A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF 
IRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  formerly 
ishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations, 
r.  8vo.(  35.  6d. 


x>d  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

TOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

NSECTS  AT  HOME  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  net. 


INSECTS  ABROAD:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

OUT    OF  DOORS;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles    on    Practical    Natural 

History.  With  n  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Works  of  Reference. 


nual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

F  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 

le  year  1902.     8vo.,  i8j. 

blumes  of  the   Annual   Register    for    the 

years    1863-1901  can  still  be  had.      i8s. 

each. 

arities  Register,  The  Annual 

WD  DIGEST  :  being  a  Classified  Register 
F  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
vo.,  55.  net. 

lisholm.  —  HANDBOOK  OF  COM- 
\ERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  GEORGE  G. 
IHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the 
[oyal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
pcieties.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
[umerous  Maps  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  i55.net. 

irilt. — AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA   OF  AR- 

HITECTURE.       By    JOSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

Vith  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
fith  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
pns  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo.,  215. 

ict. 

mgmans'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
VORLD.  Edited  by  GEORGE  G.  CHIS- 
[OLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  185.  net 
loth ;  2is.  half-morocco. 

aunder  (SAMUEL). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL; — continued. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  LIB- 
RARY OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY.  Edited 
by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  MOORE, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 

Rich. — A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By  A.  RICH,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Roget.  —  THESA  UR  us  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET.  Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Willich.-- POPULAR  TABLES  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  CHARLES  M. 
WILLICH.  Edited  by  H.  BENCE  JONES, 
Crown  8yo.,  105.  6d. 
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Children's  Books. 


Adelborg. — CLEAN  PETER  AND  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLEA.  By  OTTILIA 
ADELBORG.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  GRAHAM  WALLAS.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  410.,  boards, 
35.  6d.  net. 

Alick's    Adventures.  —  By    G.    R. 

With   8    Illustrations  by  JOHN    HASSALL. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bold  Turpin  :  a  Romance,  as  Sung 
by  Sam  Weller.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  L.  D.  L.  Oblong  410.,  boards,  6s. 

Brown. — THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND 
FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By  ABBIE  FARWELL 
BROWN.  With  8  Illustrations  by  FANNY  Y. 
CORY.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  2j.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  jEscendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  zs.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  WALDERNE.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ- COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

Dent. — IN  SEARCH  OF  HOME  :  a 
Story  of  East-End  Waifs  and  Strays.  By 
PHYLLIS  O.  DENT.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  HAMEL  LISTER.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net. 

Henty  (G.  A.). — EDITED  BY. 

YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With  61  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

YULE  TIDE  YARNS:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo\,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 


Lang  (ANDREW). — EDITED  BY. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  13* 
Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  \Vith  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  CRIMSON  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.    With 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL  STORIES. 

With  65  Illustrations.     Crown   8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lyall. — THE  BURGES  LETTERS  :  a 
Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
EDNA  LYALL.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
WALTER  S.  STAGEY.  Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 
DADD^S  BOY.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.      With  7 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges.  35.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
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Packard.  -  -  THE        YOUNG       ICE 

WHALERS:  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  WIN- 
THROP  PACKARD.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Penrose. — CHUBBY:   A   NUISANCE. 

By  Mrs.  PENROSE.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  MANTON.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Praeger  (ROSAMOND). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  THREE 
BOLD  BABES:  HECTOR,  HONOZIA  AND 
ALISANDER.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures. Oblong  410.,  35.  6d. 

THE  FUR  THER  DOINGS  OF  THE  THREE 
BOLD  BABES.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  410., 3$. 6d. 

Roberts.  —  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  :  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  ROBERTS. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  AND  BERTHA). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  Two  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  '  GOLLIWOGG  '.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  BICYCLE  CLUB. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410. ,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  WAR.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  ADVEN- 
TURES. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO-CART. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  s  AIR-SHIP.    With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  410.,  6s. 

THE  GOLL  i  WOGG'S  CIR  cus.  W 1 1  h  3 1 
Coloured  Pictures.  Oblong  410.,  boards, 
6s. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  410.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

CROWN  8vo.     35.  6d.  EACH  VOLUME. 


Arnold's  (Sir   Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.     With 
71  illustrations.     3.5.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Studies,     y.  6d. 
Bagehofs  (W.)  Economic  Studies,     y.  6d. 

Bagehot's  ( W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.,  y.  6d.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir   S.   W.)  Eight   Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.    2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  Illus.     3^.  6d. 


Becker's  ( W.  A.)  Charicles :  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam '. 

With  66  Illustrations.     31.  6d. 

Buckle's   (H.   T.)   History    of    Civilisation    in 

England.      3  vols.     IQS.  6d. 
Churchill's    (Winston   S.)  The    Story    of  the 

Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.     With  6  Maps 

and  Plans,     y.  6d. 
Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain  Account 

of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  8.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 
Dougall's  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel.     35.  6d. 
Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.    A  Tale  of 

Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  y.  6tt. 
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Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales,  y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations,  y  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 
ioj.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  3.?.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,  y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.    3;.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus,  y.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of 
his  Life. 
1795-1835.  2  vols.  7-f.     1834-1881.  2  vols.  "js. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch.     35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.     3.1.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.    A.)    Writings,    Selections    from. 

3S.  6d. 

Oleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  35.  6d. 

Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8  vols. ,  y.  6d.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)|Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions. 3.5-.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations.  3.1.  6d. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Fronti; 
and  Vignette.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White  f 

With  33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34 
trations.  31.  6d, 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World. 

15  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter. 
25  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the 
Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  3^.  6</. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 

1 6  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)   Mr.  Heeson's  Will. 
16  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.    Wi 

Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.R.)  Dawn.  With  i6Illusts.  ; 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Hist. 

16  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20 
trations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  W 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods 
other  Stories,  y.  6d. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lee 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  lllustra 
2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 

With  9  Illustrations,      y.  6d. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  P. 
With  80  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The   Story  of  My  Heart: 

Autobiography.     With  Portrait,     y.  6t 

Jefferies'    (R.)    Field    and    Hedgerow. 

Portrait.     y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.  3 

Jefferies'   (R.)   Wood   Magic:   a  Fable. 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.    3 

Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathi 
3s.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  Hi 
of    the   Indian   Mutiny    of  1857-8.     6 
y.  6d.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the    'Al« 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasui 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  Wi 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
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ht's  iE.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
arrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
id  54  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

[ht's  (E.  F.)  The  '  Falcon '  on  the  Baltic :  a 

Dasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
openhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
ap  and  n  Illustrations,  y,  6d. 

lin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra- 
>ns  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  y.  6d. 

fa  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra- 
ms.  y.  6d. 

J's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
sage  and  Belief,  y.  6d. 

!'sfA.)Cock  LaneandCommon-Sense.  y.  6d. 

1's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

.  6d. 

!'s  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife :  a  Story  of  the 
ays  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
6d. 

I's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2  vols.  "js. 

(J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
87,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 
!aps  and  75  Illustrations.  3-r.  6d 

tt-Yeats'    (S.)    The    Chevalier    D'Auriac. 

6d. 

uilay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany  ' 
lition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  y.  6d. 
ch. 

lulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
>me,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
i  the  '  Lays  '.  y.  6d. 

eod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking.    35.  6d. 

thman's    (J.    C.)    Memoirs   of    Sir   Henry 

avelock.     y.  6d. 

m  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

r.   6d. 

vale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
ider  the  Empire.  8  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

riman's  (H.  S,    Flotsam  :    A  Tale  of  the 

idian  Mutiny,     ^s.  6d. 

s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    35.  6d. 
s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic,     y.  6d. 

ier's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chroni-  { 
e  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     y.  6d. 

sen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

/ith  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     3^.  6d. 

llpps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend  of  the 
one  Mountain  With  13  Illustrations,  y.  6d.  j 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  35. 6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  35.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A. )PleasantWays  in  Science.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy, y.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 
PROCTOR,  EDWARD  CLODD,  ANDREW 
WILSON,  THOMAS  FOSTER,  and  A.  C. 
RANYARD.  With  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante.  35.  6,/. 

Smith's  (R.  Bos  worth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Stephen's  (Sir  Leslie)  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(The  Alps).  With  4  Illustrations.  3.?.  6d. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.bd. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  y.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights.— The  Dynamiter.     y.  6d. 

Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  y.  6d. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf:  a  Romance.  3.1.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.    With 

33  Illustrations      35.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.     With 

60  Illustrations.     3?.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.   J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    With  ij 

Illustrations.     35.  6d. 
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Acton.  —  MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
ELIZA  ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Angwin. — SIMPLE  HINTS  ON  CHOICE 

OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.C.  ANGWIN, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — HEALTH  IN  THE  NURSERY. 
By  HENRY  ASHBY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (THOMAS,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OP  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
is.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND  /HSEASE. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).  Crown  8vo.,55.  net. 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DOGS:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is  6d. 

DRINKS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.6d. 


De  Salis   (Mrs.) -continued. 

Fcp.  8vo., 


Fcp.  &vo., 
Fcp.  8vo. 


ENTREES  A  LA   A!ODE. 
is.  6d. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
is.  bd. 

GARDENING  A  LA  MODE. 
Part    I.,    Vegetables,    is.    £>d.     Part   II., 
Fruits,  is.  od. 

NATIONAL  VIANDS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6d. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
OYSTERS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6d. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  A  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo., 
is.6d. 

SOUPS   AND    DRESSED   FISH  A   LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6<f. 

TEMPTING   DISHES  FOR  SMALL  IN- 
COMES.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

WRINKLES     AND      NOTIONS      FOR 
EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Lear. — MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H.  L. 
SIONEY  LEAR.  i6mo.,  25. 

Poole. — COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  fid. 

Rotheram.  —  HOUSEHOLD   COOKERY 

RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  ROTHERAM,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 

Burne-Jones. —  THE  BEGINNING  OF  Hamlin. — -A     TEXT-BOOK    OF    THE 

THE    WORLD:     Twenty-five    Pictures    by  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    By  A.  D.  F. 

Sir  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  Bart.     Medium  HAMLIN,    A.M.      With    229    Illustrations. 

4to.,  Boards,  75.  6d.  net.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 


Burns  and  Colenso. — LIVING  ANA- 
TOMY. By  CECIL  L.  BURNS,  R.B.A.,  and 
ROBERT  J.  COLENSO,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
n£  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  (b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  75.  6d.  net- 


Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  AND  MORALS.     With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.     With  Portrait 

of   Richard  Wagner    and  3   Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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Huish,   Head,   and    Longman.— 

SAMPLERS  AND  TAPESTRY  EMBROIDERIES. 
By  MARCUS  B.  HUISH,  LL.B. ;  also  '  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same,'  by  Mrs.  HEAD  ; 
and  '  Foreign  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
LONGMAN.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome. 4to.,  £2  25.  net. 

Hullah. — THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
Music.  By  JOHN  HULLAH.  8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  ANNA). 

SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART,  con- 
taining Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior- Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
ii  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  i  vol. 
8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR 
BLESSED  VIRGINMARY.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  IDS.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
JAMESON  ;  continued  and  completed  by 
LADY  EASTLAKE.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 

Kristeller.  —  ANDREA  MANTEGNA  . 
By  PAUL  KRISTELLER.  English  Edition  by 
S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  410.,  gilt  top,  £3  los.  net. 

Macfarren.  —  LECTURES  ON  HAR- 
MONY. By  Sir  GEORGE  A.  MACFARREN. 
8vo.,  125. 

Matthay. —  THE  ACT  OF  TOUCH  IN 
ALL  ITS  DIVERSITY.  An  Analysis  and 
Synthesis  of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production. 
By  TOBIAS  MATTHAY,  Fellow  and  Professor 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
etc.  With  22  Illustrations,  8vo.,  75.  6<f, 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 

ARCHITECTURE,  INDUSTRY  AND 
WEALTH.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  ON  2isT  FEBRUARY,  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN-DESIGN- 
ING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in 
'  Golden '  Type.) 

ARTS  AND   ITS   PRODUCERS  (1888) 

AND    THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS   OF  TO-DAY 

(1889).      8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.       (Printed  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

ARTS   AND    CRAFTS  ASSAYS.      By 
Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface   by  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.      Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
%*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

Robertson. — OLD    ENGLISH    SONGS 

AND  DANCES.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
GRAHAM  ROBERTSON.  Royal  410.,  425.  net. 
Scott. — PORTRAITURES  OF  JULIUS 
CAESAR  :  a  Monograph.  By  FRANK  JESUP 
SCOTT.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.  Imperial  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Vanderpoel. —  COLOUR   PROBLEMS: 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  EMILY  NOYES  VANDERPOEL. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  JOHN  C.  VAN 
DYKE.  With  no  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Wellington. — A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE  AT 
APSLEY  HOUSE,  LONDON.  By  EVELYN, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
BRAUN,  CLEMENT,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2  vols., 
royal  4to.,  ,£6  65.  net. 

Willard. — HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  ASHTON  ROLLINS 
WILLARD.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Wotton. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.    Collected  by  HENRY  WOTTON, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Example 
Royal   i6mo,.  boards,  Jos.  f»i    net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Auto  da  Fe  and  other  Essays : 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox  '  and  '  Ex- 
ploded Ideas'.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Bagehot. — LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Baring-Gould.—  CURIOUS  MYTHS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Baynes.  —  SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Bonnell.  -  -  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE  AUSTEN:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  HENRY  H.  BONNELL. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Booth. — THE  DISCOVERY  AND  DE- 
CIPHERMENT OF  THE  TRILINGUAL  CUNEI- 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS.  By  ARTHUR  JOHN 
BOOTH,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.  145.  net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  DIGEST:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Christie. — SELECTED    Ess  A  YS.      By 

RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Viet.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  12$.  net. 

Dickinson. — KING  ARTHUR  IN  CORN- 
WALL. By  W.  HOWSHIP  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Evans. — THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  JOHN  EVANS, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo., 
xos.  &d.  net. 

Fitzwygram.  --  HORSES       AND 

STABLES.  By  Lieut. -General  Sir  F. 
FITZWYGRAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Frost.  —  A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By 
GEORGE  FROST.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  net. 


Geikie. — THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Reported  by  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

G  i  1  k  e s.  —  THE  NE w  REVOL  UTION. 
By  A.  H.  GILKES,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR:  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1898.  With  36  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

RURAL  ENGLAND.  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  365.  net. 

Harvey-Brooks.  —MARRIAGE    AND 

MARRIAGES  :  Before  and  After,  for  Young 
and  Old.  By  E.  C.  HARVEY-BROOKS 
Crown  8vo.,  45.  net. 

Hodgson. — OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND 
VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.  By  SHADWORTH 
H.  HODGSON.  Crown  8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Hoenig.  —  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING 
THE  TACTICS  OP  THE  FUTURE.  By  FRITZ 
HOENIG.  With  i  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  BOWER. 
8vo.,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson. — DREAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  gs.  6<f.  net. 

Jefferies  (RICHARD). 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW:  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.,  35.  f>d. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART:  my 
Autobiography.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Jt.ED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 
WOOD   MAGIC  :    a    Fable.       Crown 

8vo.,  35, 6d. 

Jekyll  (GERTRUDE). 

HOME  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  xos.  6d.  net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

OLD  WEST  SURREY  :  Some  Recol- 
lections. With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author,  Svo. 
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Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH  PATENTS 
FOR  INVENTIONS,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and 
j888.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Joyce. —  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By  P.  W. 
JOYCE,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 


Lang  (ANDREW). 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2.s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  FRIENDS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Matthews. — NOTES  ON  SPEECH- 
MAKING.  By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6d.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

COLLECTED  WORKS.  20  vols.  Vols. 
I.-XIX.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each.  Vol. 
XX.,  ys.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  I.  NATURAL  RELIGION:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,,  1 888. 

Vol.  II.  PHYSICAL  RELIGION:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  III.   ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION: 
the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.    THEOSOPHY;  or,  Psychological 
Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continued. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Vol.   VIII.    Essays   on    Mythology    and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OP 
RELIGION,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India :  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.   BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 

THE  HOME   OF  THE  ARYAS. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
LANGUAGE  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.  2  vols.  IDS. 

Vol.  XIII.  INDIA  :  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Four  Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol.  XV.  RJMAKRISHNA  :  his  Life  and 
Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LASTESSAYS.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  SILESIAN  HORSEHERD 
('  Das  Pferdebiirla  ') :  Questions  of  the 
Hour  answered  by  F.  MAX  MULLER. 
Translated  by  OSCAR  A.  FECHTER, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

*9*  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which 
was  published  some  years  back  in  Germany, 
but  ivhich  is  now  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on 
religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max 
Midler  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
America. 

Vol.  XX.  THE  Six  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 
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Milner. — COUNTRY  PLEASURES:  the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Morris. — SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.     Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Post  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — THE  ART  OF 

BUILDING  A  HOME  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  BARRY 
PARKER  and  RAYMOND  UNWIN.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.  8vo.,  zos.  6d.  net. 

Pollock. — JANE  AUSTEN:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  WALTER 
HERRIES  POLLOCK.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Poore  (GEORGE  VIVIAN,  M.D.). 

ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.  With 
13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF 
CONTAGIA  :  being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1899,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

COLONIAL  AND  CAMP  SANITATION. 
With  ii  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  net. 

Rossetti. — A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE  : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  MARIA 
FRANCESCA  ROSSETTI.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Seria   Ludo.      By   a    DILETTANTE. 

Post  410. ,  55.  net. 

%*  Sketches  and   Verses,  mainly  reprinted 
from  the  St.  jfawts's  Gazette. 

Shadwell.  —  DRINK  :  TEMPERANCE 
AND  LEGISLATION.  By  ARTHUR  SHADWELL, 
M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net.  ;  limp 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

*„*  Copies  of  the  Original  Edition  can  still 
be  had.     i6mo.,  is.  6d.  titt. 


Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.) — continued. 

STRA  Y  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
TEACHERS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  net ; 
limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  INVALIDS. 
i6mo.,  2s.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather, 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Southey. — THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
RoBPRTSouTHEY  WITH  CAROLINE  BOWLES. 
Edited  by  EDWARD  DOWDEN.  8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF  SHIPS 

AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Information  re- 
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